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TN  this  country  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  poor 
should  be  educated.  It  is  now  the  settled  conviction  of  all 
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intelligent  persons,  that  the  misdliefs  to  social  order  and 
subordination  of  ranks,  which  a  dastardly  policy  so  confidei 
predicted  would  arise  from  the  general  difiusion  of  ka 
jedge,  were  perfectly  visionary.  They  have  not  failed 
observe,  what  was  in  itself  so  obvious,  tbat,  while  the  p 
receive  the  advantages  of  education,  and  thereby  rise  so 
what  higher  in  the  scal^  of  faknAfal  elidtence,  the  supc 
instruction  to  which  the  rich  will  in  consequence  have  recou 
will  always  preserve  a  sufEcieai  distance  between  the  cla 
into  which  society  is  distributed.  They  are  satisfied,  it  is  c 
despotic  governments  that  have  reason  Co  be  alarmed  at 
intellectual  improvement  of  tbetr^  subjjeets.  Free  sCates, 
the  contraiT}  whose  principal  object  is  this  prosperi^ 
happiness  or  the  peo(Ne,  Bmst  be  indebted  for  their  peff 
nence  and  stability,  to  a  general  pertateion  of  their  Utill 
a. persuasion  which  will  be  sui^  to  take  deeper  root,  as 
inass  of  tl«e  subjects  are  weH  inducted,  and  tiras  enable 
Attach  themsdves  to  the  civil  J)tolity,  not  so  much  fix>tn  j 
judice  and  custom,  as  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  ben^ 
It  Affords  them. 

The  atfectation  of  chariiy^  which  objected  to  the  edtridiii 
of  the  poor,  from  the  eviU  in  which,  it  was  pretended,  In^ 
ledge  would  involve  them,  has  likewise  sunk  into  conteo 
That  education  is  injurious  to  tfhe  peor,  to  It  serv^  m  { 
mote  indolence  and  Vanity,  is  now  ^univer^idl^  regardei 
among  the  most  groundless  of  suppoaitiohs.  Knowledge  d 
not  provide  food  for  the  hungry,  or  clothing  for  'the  naV 
Industry  is  ouite  as  necessary  ^ter  instruction,  as  it  was 
fore ;  and  uie  only  diflference  is,  that  those  '^bo  have  t> 
instructed,  are  able  to  turn  the  firuits  of  di^r  leiboar  to 
best  account.  Nor  is  the  other  part  of  the  chaj^  more  a 
stantial.  As  education  becomes  general,  its  advaatages.'ei 
to  become  excitements  to  vanity ;  since  po  man  is  vain  of  m 
he  has  in  common  #ith  his  neij^nbours.  Nothing  eao  he  « 
untrue  than  the  assertion,  which  was  at  tme  udie  sp  vi^ 
mently  reiterated,  that  the  diffusion  of  khowledge  is  the  -i 
fnsion  of  misery.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  'prapotj 
knowledge  to  elevate  and  refine  our  oatnrd^— <<o  enable  mc 
to  fihd  satisfaction  in  bis  own  bosom, — aitd,  not  only  to  f 
duce  a  taste  for  intellectual  delights,  but  to  deitrby  the  k 
relish  for  gratifications  purely  sensual.  €k>ntemplate  iki 
as  a  bein^  capable  of  religioii,  and  designed  for  conaCi 
existence  m  a  future  state,  and  it  will  appear  still  more  < 
sirable  that  he  should  be  well  educated,  whatever  be  his  c 
dition  in  life  :  while  of  the  charity  that  it  becomes  us  to  CM 
vate  as  Christians,  there  cannot  be  a'more  appropriate  bbi 
than  the  education  of  the  poor.  To  them  an  especid  tt|;aWi 
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!^n  paiJ  in  tjhjc  Chris.tiHn  sci^eme — in  the  subject  of  whicli 
ii  treats,  its  relation  to  the  stajte  of.  luan,  and  the  mode  of 
iu propagation  h}  the  worl.cj. 

Unhappily,  howo|i'Qi*,  men  have  no  sooner  agreed  as  to  the 

expediency  of  a  l^ei^.volent  project,  than  they  fail  out  about 

tliemji^ns  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and  waste,  about  indif- 

Cerent  points,  M.iose  etfort3>  which,  if  properly  directed,  would 

tiav^  orowncd  the  ipain  object  with  success.     A  new  mode  of 

.c4ucauoii  b^  L^een  invented,  and  successfully  practised  in 

man;  di^ricts  of  tbckingcioai,  by  means  of  which  education 

b9Lsi|een  rendered  sq  cheap  and  easy,  and  so  much  time  and 

bliour abridged  in  teaching,  that,  with  a  little  assistance  from 

<li^ncb,  the  bepefits  of  instruction  may  be  impacted  to   the 

^OjA  indigent  classes  of  the  community.     This  happy  im- 

JHIQiveineni  has  met  with  universal  applause.     But  while  all 

jood  men  should  hav/s  cpmhined  together  to  give  it  e:fficacy, 

^  uofi^unate  division,  fome^tedi  no  doubt,  by  the  artifices 

^  the  inefin  and  intere^^ied,  h^s  taken  place  among  them  ; 

M  a  violent  Rebate  has  arisen  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this 

■W^prement  jbould  .be  adopted.     The  importance  of  the 

^^!^  and  the  attention  itjias  excited,  will  justify  us  in  ea- 

^g  ^t  9oine  Length  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Bujt 

^in  soipe  measure  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  shall,  pre^ 

^jPQsly  to  examining  t|ie  question  respecting  the  applicatipo 

pt  tlie  \\^\y  mode  of  tuition,  give  a  short  account  of  its  origin, 

^'^:^HQ<tessive  improvements,  and  its  adoption  in  different  parts 

<>ft|]e  united  kingdom.    It  is  grateful  to  cout^mpls^te  evefi 

^hepaitjal  di^Fu^ion  qi  good. 

X^ke  many  of  the  most  useful  human  inventions,  the  new 
.^/s(e(v  of  education  arose  from  necessity.     In  the  year  I7.8i), 
^fcjippl,  called  the  Male  Asylum,  was  established  at  Egniore, 
.'^^  jVIadras,  for  the  education. ot  the  destitute  male  ctiildren 
^f  the  European  soldiery.    Pr.  Bell,  being  cliaplain  of  that 
'^t^Jbli^hment,  was  requested  to  undertake  the  manag^m.ent 
9f  fhe  charity.      To  this  request,  from  the  hope  pf  beinj; 
'^oie  useful  in  his  station,  he  readily  acceded;  but  in   hi;i 
Arst  /^tt^mpt  to   discharge  the  duties  committed  to  him,  b^ 
|[^et  wich  great  obstrqciions.     The  practice  of  teaching  the 
Jitters  by  making  tl^e  scholars  trace  them   in  sand,  had  been 
^n  use,  time  out  of  mind,  in  the  native  schools.     This   prat- 
Vice,  a  materia]  part  of  the  new  system,  which  imparts  the 
}uiowiedge  of ^t^ie  letters  with  greater   facility  than  the  old 
ipethodf.yvblle  it  likewise  comffiunicates  the  power  of  making 
tfieai,  and  amuses  the  children.  Dr.  Bellresolved  to  introduce 
i&totbe^jy!(ale. Asylum*     But  to  effect  this  improvement,  and- 
Tfi4uce  the  sifhpol  to  some  Qrder,   be  found  he.mi)st  begin  by 
^au^iug  some  ^r  ^c  pupiU  to  h^.bits  of. strict  di&c^^e  aAu 
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prompt  obedience.  For,  besides  that  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  re-mould  the  minds  of  his  assistants,  frrown  old  hi 
prejudices,  they  were  no  sooner  trained,  than  they  could  earn 
a  better  salary  on  easier  terms.  Thus  another,  and  indeed 
the  most  important  step  was  taken  ;  for  the  plan  of  tuition, 
by  the  agency  of  the  boys  themselves,  is  the  foundation  oj 
the  new  system.  The  school  was  divided  into  classes,  eacli 
furnishing  its  teacher,  assistant,  usher,  and  sub^usher:     a  re- 

{;ister  was  kept  of  the  daily  tasks,  and  another  of  daily  of- 
iences :    the  scholars  were  made  to  do  every  tbing  for  them- 
selves :     the  bad  boys  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  good  : 
in  cases  of  delinquency,  the  boys  were  themselves  the  judges. 
By  these  arrangements,  order,  attention,  industry,  and  ^kxI 
behaviour  were  promoted  in  the  school.     The  boys,  after 
learning  the  letters,  were  taught  in  the  usual  way ;  and  made 
great  progress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
various  other  branches  of  knowledge,  generally  taught  in 
good  English  seminaries.     There  was  an  annual  saving  of 
nearly  1000/.  in  the  education  of  two  hundred  boys.    On  bis 
arrival  in  England,  in  1797,  Dr.  Bell  published  a  small  pampb- 
let,  entitled  ^^  An  Experiment  in  Education,  &c/*  in  which  be 
detailed,  at  some  length,  the  foregoing  particulars;  and  inserted 
also  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  four  masters,  his  assistants, 
and  a  recommendation  of  the  plan,  by  the  members  of  the 
Madras  government,  to  the  other  British  dependancies  in  India. 
The  pamphlet  at  this  time  excited  little  attention,  and  Dr. 
Bell  retired  into  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Lancaster  opened  a  school  in 
the  Borough-road,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  at  half  the 
usual  price,  the  elements  of  literature,    to  the  children  of 
mechanics ;  those  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
their  instruction,  bein^  admitted  gratis.      His  great  object 
was    to  render  education  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  he  was 
continually  engaged  in  making  experiments,   with  a  view  to 
save  time  and  labour.    Having  been  himself  educated  in  a 
school  divided  into  classes^  each  conducted  by  a  monitor,  he 
from  the  first  adopted  this  plan  ;  thus  saving  entirely  the  ex- 
pence  of  assistants*  salaries.     When  Dr.  BelPs  pamphlet  fell 
into  his  handd,  (in  the  year  1800)  he  derived  from  it  the  prac- 
tice of  sand-writing.     To  reduce  the  expcnce  of  books  and 
materials  for  writing,   he  made  one  book  serve  for  a  clastf 
and  substituted  slates  and  pencils  for  pens,  ink,  and   paper« 
The  lessons  he  intended  the  children  should  read,  were  print- 
ed in  a  large  type  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  pasted  on  a  board) 
and  suspended  on  the  wall ;  classes  of  twenty  or  thirty  boy^) 
successively  assembling,  to  spell  or  read  from  them  ;  so  that  oii^ 
book  supplied  the  place  of  two  hundred,  or  e?en  a  much  great€< 
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oamber.  The  mibstitution  of  slates  and  pencils  for  the  commoa 
materials  of  writing,  combined  as  it  is  with  writing  and  spell- 
ing, 18  a  still  more  valuable  improvement.  The  boys  being 
£  provided  with  slates  and  pencils,  a  word  is  given  out  distinctly. 
y  the  monitor,  which  the  other  boys  put  down  on  their  slates, 
and  of  course  spell  it  at  the  same  time.  When  this  word  has 
been  inspected  by  the  monitors  of  the  respective  classes,  they 
proceed  to  another,  and  in  this  way  five  hundred  boys  may 
be  kept  at  work  for  hours,  each  of  them  being  more  atten- 
tive, more  alert,  and  more  diligent,  than  if  he  bad  hiii>seli^ 
bad  a  teacher.  The  time  that  is  hereby  gained  an  J  the  pro- 
gress that  is  made,  are  incalculable. 

To  these  improvements,  Mr.  Lancaster  has  added  a  new 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  only  qualifica- 
tion required  in  the  instructor,  is  that  of  being  able  to  read. 
He  is  furnished  with  a  printed  book  of  the  sum,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  which  be 
reads,  while  the  other  boys  write  it  down  upon  their  slates. 
For  example,  if  the  sum  is  in  addition,  Sb^S  +  385  =s  1278,  he 
re|>eatsthe  cyphers;  and  then,  it  being  seen  by  an  inspection 
of  his  slate,  that  every  boy  has  written  them  correctly,  he 
^reads  from  the  key  as  follows.  ^  First  column,  5  and  3  are  8  ; 
set  down  8  under  the  b  :  second  column,  8  and  9  are- 17  ;  set 
down  7  under  the  8,  and  carry  1  to  the  next :  third  column, 
3  and  8  are  11,  and  1  I  carried,  are  12:  total  in  cyphers, 
1278  ;  total  in  words,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight'  After  every  boy  has  read  what  he  has  written,  it  is 
^amined  by  the  monitor.  This  method  is  efficaciouis :  it  does 
not  require  the  monitor  to  be  previously  instructed  in  arith- 
metic, and  it  kei^ps  ttie  whole  class  attentive  and  awake. 

Tbese  improvements  are  carried  into  effect  by  a  wise  and 
operative  system  of  order  and  discipline,  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  One  person,  it  is  evident,  could  never  instruct 
a  handred,  much  less  a  thousand  boys,  except  by  the  cIOMit 
attention  to  method  and  regularity.  In  this  department,  Mr. 
Lancaster  has  successfully  combined  the  prosperity  of  his  in- 
stitution with  the  amusement  of  hi^  scholars.  Every  child 
has  bis  own  place,  both  in  the  school  and  in  bis  class,  ac- 
cording to  his  progress  in  learning,  wearing  a  number  attach- 
ed to  It, — both  which  he  forfeits  to  the  boy  who  corrects  him 
in  his  lesson.  In  going  out  of  school,  in  coming  into  it,  and 
ID  moving  from  different  places  of  it,  the  scholars  proceed 
with  the  utmost  order,  at  the  word  of  command.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  with  what  quickness  and  docility  even  the  least  of 
the  children,  who  are  learning  their  letters  in  the  sand,  obey, 
ifithput  noise,  the  signals  of  their  monitor.  While  the  boys, 
by  sach  regularity  and  constant  employ,  are  sequred  from 
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yawnitig  and  listlessness,  fbe  hope  of  praise  dtid  emolumerit 
stimulates  thetti  to  diligence  and  exertion.  Besides  the  tickets 
which  are  indications  of  merit,  and  which  can  be  lexchanjjed, 
one  for  a  paper  kite,  two  for  a  ball,  &c.  therfe  arte  pictures, 
given  as  prizes,  and  kn  order  of  merit,  the  highest  hoDoar 
in  the  school,  whose  membei-s  wear  a  silver  medal,  suspended 
from  their  neck  by  a  plated  chain.  There  are  likewise  writing 
matches,  which  provoke  emulation  between  the  clashes.  Mr. 
L9ncaster  has  invented  punishments,  also,  of  various  kinds, 
9Uch  as  putting  a  wooden  log  round  thte  neck,  srfiackling  the 
feet  or  tne  hands,  or  suspending  the  boys  in  a  basket,  to  cor- 
rect and  prevent  negligence,  vice,  and  indolence.  These 
punishments  are  contrived  to  Operate  on  the  mind,  rather 
than  the  body,  arid  are  varied  according  to  the  degrees  of 
delinquency. 

In  consequencie  of  these  inventions,  the  knowledge  of  resid- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  wiy  be  imparted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  before  they  are  able  to  w6rk,  at  an  expence 
of  little  more  than  5s,  per  annum.* 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  will  be  easy  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  meritorious  persons,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  happy  and  beneficial  improvements  in  education. 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  both  frorii  (iiff.*rent  causes,  had 
recourse  to  monitors  ;  Dr.  Bell  to  briujr  his  school  into  order 
and  obedience,  Mr.  Lancaster  to  save  expence.  EH*.  Bell  his 
introduced  the  practiceof  sand- writin*]:  into  this  country,  while 
Mr.  Lancaster  has  invented  anew  mode  of  teaching  arithme- 
tic, substituted  slates  and  pencils  for  the  ordinary  materials 
of  writing,  and  combined,  with  these  improvements,  an  effi- 
cacious system  of  ifccholastic  government. 

This,  we  believe,  is  rfri  equitable  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  those  gentlemen.  But  if  it  sTiould  be  maintained,  that 
Mr.  Lancaster  is  not  the  a\ithor  of  any  of  the  useful  innova- 
ifiotM  In  the  new  mode  of  tuition,  and  that  all  the  inventions, 
df  which  he  is  unquestionably  the  author,  have  more  of  mirm- 
mery  than  utility  in  them,  (which,  however,  in  our  opinion, 
remaing  to  be  proved,)  he  yet  has  sufficient  merit  of  another 
kind,  to  intitle  him  to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  secure  him  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Even  his  enemies 
cSannot  but  acknowledge,  that  he  is  the  most  zealous,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  successful  promoter  of  the  new  system 
of  education.  He  first  awakened  the  niation  to  a  sense  of  its 
importance  and  utiiit3\  He  has'gaihied  patrons  in  every  part 
of  the  empire,  to  his  own  mode.  His  enemies,  from  his  suc- 
cess, have  been  stimulated  to  lend  their  support  to  his  rival. 

■  I      li— 1— — ^i— ^1^  <■  ■     in  I.     .1   ■■     I  I  ■  ,       ,1.1,         ...     I        •  ■ 

^  fee^rt,  p.  iv. 
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Tiie  fai3tQrjr  of  the  diffusion  of  the  neiv  doctrines  respecting 
educ^on,is  the  detail  of  his  labours,  privations,  and  benevo« 
leiU^.  Oi^oeratipps  unborn,  while  reading  his  life,  will  bless 
Uiq,  vbosje  exertioDs  of  lipdy  and  of  qaind,  have  made  the 
light  qS  4cie.QCfS  as  accessible  as  ^be  light  of  the  sun. 

The  ^booi  which  Mr.  Lancaster  had  opened  in  the  Borough* 
road,  oontipued  for  some  years  a  private  concern.  Num- 
bers were  eSucated  freely •  Two  henevolept  persons,  IVIr. 
Thomas  Spurge  and  Mr.  Anthony  Sterry  paid  for  five  or.si^ 
ehUdr^.  But  all  this  was  of  a  private  nature;  and  Mr.  Lan* 
caster  gave  the  whole  of  the  money  to  defray  the  ex  pence 
o[  the  first  building,  which  the  increasing  number  of  the  cbiU 
dren  made  it  expedient  to  erect.  A  second  bnilding  was 
added,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somerville;  and  about  1804  the  institution  was  converted  into 
A  free  school,  for  all  who  chose  to  attend.  In  order  to  extend 
the  plan  to  a  thousand  children,  a  mortgage  for  400/.  was 
passed  qpoo  the  premises. 

It  was  Mr.  Lancaster's  earnest  wish,  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  his  plan  to  every  comer  of  the  land.  In  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  4bo/v'were  raised,  to  train  young  men  who 
might  propagate  the  system.  I'he  Kinij:,  who  had  inquired 
into  its  merits,  gave  it  his 'liberal  support,  and  other  branchei* 
of  the  royal  family  followed  his  majesty's  example. 

While  Mr.  Lancaster  was  engaged  in  these  benevolent  pro- 
jects, notwithstanding  his  frugality,  economy^  and  self-denial, 
notwithstanding  the  profits  of  his  printfin^  press,  and  the 
gifts  of  iniiividuals,  the  ex  pence  required  to  carry  them  into 
efiect  was  so  great,  as  to  reduce  him  to  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. The  sums  expended  in  erecting  buildings  for  training 
oung  men,  the  charge  incurred  in  boarding  them,  the  fruit- 
ess  attempt  to  form  village  schoolmasters  at  Maiden  Bradley, 
the  impositions  of  some  tradesmen,  and  the  failure  of  a  per- 
son who  had  undertaken  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  school 
erected  at  Camberwell,  involved  iVlr.  Lancaster  in  a  debt  ex- 
ceeding by  2949/.  the  whole  of  his  property.  That  he  was 
brought  thus  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  ruin  both  of  himself 
and  bis  schemes,  was  not  owing  to  his  carelessness  or  extra- 
vagance. For  the  trustees,  who  examined  into  the  state  of 
his  concern^,  report,  that  when  in  1808,  they  first  examined 
into  his  ailairs,  and  ,the  nature  of  his  embarrassments, 

*  they  were  exceedingly  gratified  to  find  that  his  debts  originated  from 
.  migagjeqicnts  entered  into  with  different  tradesmen,  for  accomplishing  the 
.lanout  objects  of  rendering  his  system  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  an 
iftstitutioD  for  national  benefit.  I  he  principal  of  these  were  for  brick- 
layeir,  timber-me^hapt,  .carpenter,  type-founder,  stationer,  funuture,  aad 
wer  BCQeasiiries  for  such  an  cetaUishmeot.    They  founds  that  ahhough 
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declaimed  against  Mr.  Lancaster,  began  to  try  tbeir  laudatory 
powers  upon  Dr.  Bell. 

Meanwhile^  Mr.  Lancaster's  pecuniary  aflbirs  being  entirely 
managed  by  the  benevolent  individuals  already  mentioned,  iif 
was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  measures  for  diffusing  the  benefits 
of  bis  system,— which  he  did  with  redoubled  zeal  and  alacrity. 
In  the  three  years,  ending  1809,  he  made  twelve  journies.  in  au 
S,062  miles — delivered  seventy -four  lectures — and  established 
forty*five  schools,  at  which  11,300  children  received  instrocr 
tion.  From  this  account  it  will  be  concluded  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  multiply  Lancasterian  schools,  and  that  there  must  bea 
great  facility  in  providing  instructors.  This,  indeed,  appeals  ' 
to  be  so  striking  il  feature  in  the  new  system,  that  our  readeii 
will  be  much  pleased  in  reading  the  following  passage,  wbidi 
sets  its  resources  for  indefinite  multiplication  in  a  most  advan- 
tageous and  afiFecting  light 

*  A  fsx&Lt  number  of  persons  have  been  instructed  in  the  system  at  tk 
Royal  Free  School.    By  many  of  these  its  benefits  have  been  difiHsl 
over  the  nation.     From  this  centre,  instruction  to  the  poor  has  flcMprf 
through  the  empire,  and  continues  to  do  so  with  more  advantage 
ever. 

<  During  a  severe  illness,  which  in  1809,  confined  me  to  my -bed 
weeks  at  Bristol,  the  master  of  that  school,  who  had  been  educated  from'is 
eoHy  age  in  my  own,  attended  me  in  all  my  painful  illness,  with  the  nfoHL 
filial  aroction.  A  boy  only  thirteen  years  of  ais^e,  kept  school  for  him. with 
so  great  success,  that  when  my  recovery  enabled  me  to  return  to  tOVBi 
being  in  a  feeble  state,  I  reauired  the  master  to  accompany  roe»  am  ^ 
during  a  week's  absence,  this  lad  was  sole  governor  of  the  school.  Thii  . 
boy  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  reading,  writing*  and  arithmetic,  is 
the  Bristol  school,  in  less  than  eighteen  months ;  on  comin?  in,  he  was  is 
one  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  eaedM 
every  boy  in  the  school,  and  had  become  monitor-general.  The  coaMnime  ^ 
visited  the  school  in  the  master's  absence,  and  found  this  t*jcceUaDt  hd,  ID 
use  a  school-boy's  expression,  **  king  of  the  casde."  This  order  and  ex- 
cellent conduct  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  The  committee  sabpcriW  |^ 
among  themselves  a  sura  of  money,  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  new  siinr 
watch,  with  a  suitable  inscription.  Upon  my  reccvery«  I  jretumed,IS 
Bristol,  and  again  lectured  there;  and  when  speaking  on  the  subject  rf 
rewards,  1  gave  the  lad  his  watch  in  the  name  ot  the  committee,  speciMc 
hit  conduct.  He  received  bis  prize  with  joy  amidst  the  plaudits  of  pj^. 
hundred  pcrsonp,  among  whom  his  father  and  mother  were  not  the  leflt 
happy ;  and  who  but  for  the  school  at  Bristol,  would  have  been  uiablelB 
educate  him. 

*  It  not  being  judged  proper  at  that  dme  to  enhrge- the  family  inSoaA" 
wark,  I  boarded  and  clothed  him  in  Bristol  for  twelve -months;  aftrrwiiidi 
I  received  him  home  to  the  Borough.  In  a. short  time  he  was  p|aad# 
master  at  a  school  at  Soutbgate,  built  and  supported  by  my  ftiewJ,  J^ 
Walker,  Esq.  to  extend  the  btessing.of  education  to  (poor  chiidiaa.ii 
that  Deigbboarbaod)  my  worthy  frieod  speakijo^he  mosc j    mx^xxmmxjf 
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t  alMlity  and  good  conduct  of  this  amiable  and  excellent  boy.  In  this  state* 
mla  the  pleasing  history  of  a  boy*  whose  talents  would  have  most  likely 
sen  buried  under  the  rub  lish  of  icrnorance,  had  not  the  facilities  of  this 
fmem  developed  them ;  thist  however*  is  but  one  proof  of  many  which  might 
B  adduced  ot  the  good  done  by  it.  An  i^orant  lad  comes  to  school  in 
307«  in  about  two  years  after  he  is  able  to  conduct  the  institution  in 
hich  he  obtained  his  learning ;  in  three  years,  after  a  little  instruction  in 
te  Borongh  Road,  he  proves  himself  qualified  to  conduct  a  large  school, 
I  the  atift&ction  of  his  immediate  patron^  and  the  delight  of  all  that 
isit  it. 

*  To  bring  all  the  instances  I  might  advance,  would  fill  a  volume,  in* 
tesd  of  a  brief  report.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  one  Iqd,  James  George 
Vmiey.  About  the  year  1805  this  boy  attended  the  school  in  Southwark  ; 
e  was  fatheriess,  and  his  mother  poor.  At  that  time  he  would  often  come 
>  school  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there  till  night  without  any  dinner ; 
]is  was  soon  discovered  by  his  feeling  school-fellows,  some  of  whom  dried 
pthe  tear$  which  hunger  occasioned,  and  supplied  his  wants  by  a  contri- 
ution  of  bread  and  meat,  which  some  of  them  were  pleased  to  call  **  a 
larish  dinner :"  this  circumstance  coming  to  my  knowledge,  and  knowing 
tinn  to  be  an  excellent  boy^  I  took  him  into  my  house ;  at  urst  he  appeared 
loll  from  habitoa!  depression.  The  close  of  the  year  before  last  he  was 
ieot  into  Shropshire,  and  spent  about  six  months  there,  in  the  house  of  a 
host  liberal  and  excellent  clergyman.  The  first  village  school  tliat  he  or- 
poized  was  for  250  children ;  and  such  was  the  progress  made  by  the 
icholars,  that,  in  one  case,  the  clergyman  was  applied  to  by  a  man  to 
Dfbrm  him  if  such  improvement  could  be  made  by  any  thing  short  of 
vitchcraft.  This  worthy  boy  did  not  leave  that  part  of  the  mftion  without 
iir]ganizing  schools  for  near  1000  children,  which  number  is  likely  to  "be 
lonbled  in  the  ensuing  summer,  many  persons  of  influence  in  that  part  of 
lie  country,  having  been  convinced  of  the  great  good  to  be  obtained  by 
he  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
iliis  lad  is  now  settled  at  Bath,  over  a  school  of  SOO  children ;  and  my 
iccounts  ffottk  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Bart,  the  President,  speak  highly  of  the 
tstte  of  the  school  and  conduct  of  the  master. 

'  An  exceUent  lad,  not  fourteen,  has  just  xnatenally  aided  the  organiza- 
ion  of  the  school  at  Coventry  for  4^'children.  The  committee,  to  express 
heir  sense  of  his  services,  have  voluntarily  allowed  for  his  board,  &c.  at 
he  rate  of  601.  per  annum :  this  is  not  quoted  as  a  precedem,  but  as  a 
iroof  of  the  boy's  activity  .and  merits.  A  boy  of  sevemeen  keeps  a  school 
It  Newbury  for  £00  children ;  another  at  Chichester,  about  eighteen* 
vill  soon  have  300.  These"  facts  prove,  that  this  system  possesses  the 
power  of  accomfJishing  considerable  good  with  small  means. 

<  A  young  man  just  turned  of  twenty,  and  educated  in  the  Borough 
Itoad,  conducted  a  school  at  Bradley  before  he  was  sixteen,  and  had  the 
hanks  of  the  iDuke  of  Somerset  for  his  exceUent  conduct  and  usefulness. 
hker  this,  he  organized  schools  in  I^iverpool  and  several  other  places  with 
nmotation  and  credit.  He  some  time  ago  settled  in  Birmingham  with- a 
Cbool  of  400  children,  which  ii  is  hoped  will  soon  be  extended  to  a  thou- 
aod/ 

In  XSiO  ftfr.  Lancaster's  erehions  far  exceeded  those  of  dny 
imfi«r  ywr.    'IRe  Oiade  sev^it  joilmies;  iu  all  3,775  iniles,  de» 
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livered  sixty^seven  lectures,  and  was  the  instrument  of  formin 
fifty  schools,  for  the  education  of  1 4,200  children.  These  lee 
tures,  which  were  delivered  in  the  most  populous  and  enligbl 
ened  towns  and  cities  in  the  empire,  such  as  Bath,  Bristol,  Man 
Chester,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  &c.  both  diffused  a  know 
ledge  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  and  afforded  the  wealthier  clas 
CSS  of  the  community  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  libera 
Kty.  Tlienew  sjstem,  indeed,  is  no  longer  confined  to  England 
It  has  made  its  way  into  Scotland,  where  it  has  met  with  thi 
ge4ieral  approbation  of  all  ranks,  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry. 
It  has  been  received  into  North  America ;  and  there  is  a  pros* 
pect  of  extending  it  both  into  Africa  and  South  America.  W( 
cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following  passage  from  the  Report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  because  we  are  sure  it  must  be 
cheering  to  every  friend  of  humanity. 

«  The  Lancasterian  system  of  education  being  calculated  for  unirernl 
adoption,  it  has  been  an  eisential  point  with  Mr.  L.  and  his  friends,  to 
extend  its  benefits  to  foreign  parts;  and  as  education  must  be  considered 
the  parent  of  all  civilization,  Africa  has  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  attention :  with  this  view  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Africa,  brought  to 
thzs  country  by  a  person  who  had  purchased  him  in  the  West  Indies,  having 
expressed  to  a  gentleman  his  fears,  that  if  taken  back  by  his  master,  he  would 
be  again  solJ  and  fall  into  slavery,  he  was  humanely  informed  by  this  eeo« 
tleman  of  the  rights  he  coiild  exercise  in  Britain;  on  which  he  quitted  his 
master.  1  he  case  of  this  youth  having  been  represented  to  Mr.  L.  and  it 
appearing  th«)t  he  possessed  good  abilities,  it  was  'resolved  that  he  should 
be  admitted  into  the  house,  and  trained  for  a  school-master,  in  the  hope, 
that,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  might  be  useful  in  this  capacity  in  his  native 
country,  and  be  the  means  of  establishing  the  Lancaster! ;<n  system  amongst 
the  hitherto  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Africa.  The  tilents  and  perseverance 
of  this  youth  raised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  future  usefulness 
It  is  therefore  with  grief  the  Committee  are  obliged  to  report,  that  all 
those  expectations  have  vanished  with  respect  to  his  instrun-.entality;  ai 
after  a  short  illness,  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  month  of  August,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  of  a  large  abscess  which  had  formed  in  his  lungs. 

*  Depressing  as  this  melancholy  event  has  been,  the  Committee  have  to 
mention  with  much  sntisfliction,  that  the  system  is  still  likely  to  be  extended 
to  Africa,  as  the  missionaries  Wilhelm  and  Klein,  who  are  destined  to  that 
part  of  the  globe  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East,  have  received  the  most  ample  instruction,  by  a  daily  attend* 
ance  at  the  Borough  Road  school  for  near  two  months;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  by  their  zealous  exertions,  much  good  will  be  done  to  tlie 
children  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  who  it  is  understood  are  exceedingly  de» 
sirous  to  be  instructed  in  what  they  term  **  the  white  man's  book.'* 

*  The  Committee  cannot  forbear  expressing  their  admiration  of  die 
plan  of  this  society,  and  they  trust  that,  by  the  formation  of  schoolf,  t 
sure  foundation  will  be  laid  for  much  progress  in  the  civilization  of 
Africa. 

*  Beside  the  instruction  of  these  Misoiooaries,  who  seem  to  be  men  d 
considerable  iDtelligeoce  and  ybUity,  the  Committee  hare  thought  it  their 
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Ittty  to  teek  for  native  Africans^  who  may  be  qualified  as  school-masters ; 
Bid  to  realize  this  veiy  desirable  objectt  they  have  by  a  communication  to 
lit  Rojral  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Patron*  and  to  the  Directors 
a€  the  Afncan  lastitutioq,  offered  to  board  and  educate  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lancasterian  Institution,  two  African  youths,  of  good  abilities^  to  be 
idectied  by  the  Directors,  in  order  that  they  may  be  qualified  as  school- 
natters  for  the  stations  of  the  institution  in  Africa. 

'  It  it  with  much  satisfaction  the  Committee  have  heard  of  the  increased 
nctentioa  of  the  Lancssterian  system  in  North  America ;  in  addition  to 
lie  tdioolt  cttablished  in^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  received 
rf  the  opening  of  one  at  Boston ;  and  lately  a  very  respecuble  application 
hat  been  made  to  Mr.  L.  from  a  society  formed  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  10  George  Town,  Maryland :  this  society  has  requested  a  suitable 
tdtool-master,  that  they  may  be  assured  of  the  perfection  of  the  plan. 

^  They  are  also  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 

theitttrodoctionof  this  system  into,  South  America.    The  deputies  from 

Caraccas,  in  company  with  General  Miranda,  visited  the   Royal   Free 

School^  and  have  left  this  country  with  the  intention  of  sending  over  two 

yoimg  men  to  be  instructed  by  Mr.  L.    The  most  pleasing  intelligence 

IMS  been  receiyed  fiom  Antigua  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 

rfRntt  of  a  benevolent  indivi£ia],  who  had  formed  schools  on  this  plan  for 

tbote  900  sods*    The  Committee  judged  it  expedient  to  present  this  gen- 

demao  with  all  the  requisite  lessons^  &c  for  the  complete  out-fit  of  two 

tchoolti' 

It  mutt  alto  be  mentioned  that  this  system  has  been  intro- 
daced  into  the  army ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  having  attached  a 
schooh  to  hit  own  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newdigate 
having  established  one  for  the  privates'  children  of  the  King's 
own  regiment  of  Staffordshire  Militia. 

lostraction,  howeyer,  could  not  be  so  widely  diffused  with  • 
out  expending  immense  sums  of  money.  The  erection  of 
spacious  tchom- rooms,  together  with  the  board  and  training  of 
young  men,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  new  schools, 
more  than  exhaustea  the  annual  subscriptions,  without  dis- 
chaining  any  part  of  the  original  debt.  It  seemed  expedient  that 
the  establishment  should  become  more  public,  and  that  others 
who  were  well  withers  to  it,  should  share  the  burden  which  the 
six  gentlemen  already  mentioned  had  sustained  with  such  exem* 
plary  generosity  and  diligence.  It  was  thought  that  a  large 
financial  Committee,  composed  of  persons  whose  rank,  talents, 
and  public  and  private  virtue,  would  ensure  general  conffi* 
dence,  was  necessaiy  to  give  effect  to  plans  for  the  general 
education  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  Mr« 
Lancaster,  and  the  most  illustrious  and  steady  of  bis  sup« 
porters,  a  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  December,  1810,  in 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  an  institution  should  be 
formed  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  sys- 
tem of  education,  accessible  to  all  ranks  and  parties:  that,  while 
the  debt  (about  50001.)  should  be  reduced  by  payments  out  of  the 
donations  occationally  made  to  the  institution,  to  diffuse  its 
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benefits  as  widely  u  possible,  it  was  deshraMe  the  animal  siib*  | 
scriptinns,  alreacly  atnotinting  to  ^1000,  ihotiiif  be 'raised  19 
^3000 :  tiiat  It  would  he  best  to  leave  the  ntanar^smeot  of  J^.  ! 
Lancaster's  affairs  to  the  six  aforementioned  g;eiit1pmei>.  ^ 
trustees;  a  con^mittee of  rorty-sev^n  nob1eDi.en  Vfitj'g^ntJfnitfiL 
being  chosen,  to  wntch  over  the  sieneral  interest)  of  t^  ^i|>ir 
tutioii,  of  which  tfa^  Duke  of  fJadTginl  ind  Ijord  Sfi^ienilift  . 
were  nominated  presidents :  that   bis  Uajei^tfj  a;  s^n  m  ikt 
malady  with  wtiicb  be  was  afllicibed  sbonld  tw  niinnHQiAf  tts  n 
treated  to  become  its  c^ief  patron  ;  and  tbatagen^nl  ifieetiag 
lie  held  at  the  earliest  convenient  period. 

The  Cofnn^ttee  held  seveml"  (neejiiig*  for  tlie  dispatch  of 
businest;  anH,  after  aererid  drfnjs,  from  vsriolt!  causey  the 
general  meeting  was  iwM  M»y  i  I ,  at  the  Freemason's  Tavei^ 
Tbere  was  a  large  concour^p  pf  distiiiguislietl  pcnions,  Ttjfi 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  fhp  chair,  su[)|ioriei:r  Ij  *thc  Roip 
Dukes  of  Ketit  and  Sussex.  Tlji*  Prince  llcgeat,  nhusc  omc^ 
jneftituted  faim  from  being  pxeseqt  in  per'^nn,  saiit  by  h'\» c^^or 
Kwllor,  Mr.  Athimj  his  ^nauipus  mjusf^i^e,  expretoiag  buUi  Jiif 
■good  wislies  toward  the  iristifutioB^  VM  his  firm  rei>o{i)tion  (f 
«appnit  it  by  ev^ry  lueuus  uo  iii«  fKHSEr*  aod  nxjUBsdng  hIkm 
to  aceept  of  a  coti^idcrablc  ^uni  us  a  donation,  and  ebtwte 
jMBoe  as  an  annual  tuhscriber.  &.ivex  t}ie  business  of  ^  day 
iiad  been  opened  by  the  noble  cbaiiuian,  a  number  uf  ijesoliiT 
4ions  were  agreed  10,  the  substance  of  a  few  only  of  ivhfcti  we 
Hcao  lay  before  our  readers.  The  ^venth  and  eiglitli  resulu- 
tions,  made  at  the  motion  of  His  Roval  tiJgbties^i  tlie  Duke  of 
Kent,  andsecondedby  hisRoyaUIi^tine^me  Dukeof  Sustrx, 
Mnpoit)  thai  the  disinterested  c0orts  of  Mr.  L^q^fiba  J9 
jiDventing  <iie  -Royal  Lancasteriau  sy£tem  of  edjucatuii),  mid  u 
travelling  neax  :7|U0p  miles,  aiid  delivering  to  diffi^nt  at^ 
jdiences  uo  lectures,  for  the  purpose, of  carrying  ■.it,iptoeffeail^ 
merit  the  ^pport  and  approbation  uf  -ipa  eti)pire.  j^rg^ 
-the  tenth  ^od  eleveutli  resoli^uoi^s,  it  ^ppe^irs,  tli^F,  of  .tftf 
7|0q0  cluldren  educated  at  tbe  3oroug)j  .^opl,  it  Ind  m^ 
Dot  bcenrknoiivn  that  one  Jiidivid)ial  had  bei^n  c|iarg«!d:|witb  1 
«ri9iiupl'0Ji^[4ce  in  any  court  of  iusti^q,  npr  h^^  a>V  itf  .tfaeip 
baenj>Tqtelyte!d  toMr.  I^nqastcr'spe^^liarreligippy  qpt^'p^Efi^ 
a  strong  proof  of  the  banetit  of  tbe  system,  .ap^  pf  ,l)lf!,pa|j|l7 
iWith-whicbipersons  of  alt  religious  deogii)inatipns;iiu^,ifi)iMi9 
auirport  of  the  .Institmion.  Tbe  thirteeatti,  founWRllii  .6^ 
.t«fiiitb,and  sijiteeiith  resolutions,  are  oftbe^aioe  iotpp^'Wlll 
thote-madejp  tbe  ji^pvious  meeting,  respecting  the  e,][pep^ 
incurred  in.difft^ing  tbe  benefits  of  Mr.  LJaca^el''s■y8i9in,^ 
lite,  nnqaa^  of  .dqfrayjng  .them. 

Aei.Vg  thus  j^t^qnixcd  aod  supported,  tbe  proKr-fS'  f/S  th- 
J.«q«iWiAr>invftpli90!>  iv  «ducMuig.tbp,pn(Fr,  j$li^tl»«cw)^ 
4noi»,ciert«i|]  ,ftBd  npid*    7!ttclast  year's  ntR(nt,9f-Mie.iDf^ 
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doty  to  I6ek  for  native  Africans^  who  may  be  qualified  aa  school-mattert ; 
imd  to  realize  this  Terv  desirable  oUecty  they  have  by  a  comrouoicatioo  to 
hit  Royal  Highnesa  the  Duke  of  Gloucestert  Patron*  aod  to  the  Directors 
of  the  AfricaD  Institutioq,  offered  to  board  and  educate  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lancaateriaa  Inatitotioo,  two  African  youthst  of  good  abilities^  to  be 
•elected  by  the  Directors,  in  order  that  they  may  be  qualified  as  school- 
matters  for  the  stations  of  the  institution  in  Africa* 

'  It  it  with  much  satisfaction  the  Committee  have  heard  of  the  increased 
I  extension  of  the  Ljincasterian  system  in  North  America ;  in  addition  to 
.  the  schools  established  in^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  been  received 
.  of  the  opcniih^  of  one  at  Boston ;  and  lately  a  very  mpecuble  applicadoil 
\  hat  been  made  to  Mr.  L.  from  a  society  formed  for  the  education  of  the 
.  poor  io  George  Town,  Maryland :  this  society  has  requested  a  suitable 
school-master,  that  they  may  be  assured  of  the  perfection  of  the  plan. 

'  They  are  also  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  .there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  introductioQ  of  this  system  intoi  South  America.  The  deputies  from 
Caraccas,  in  company  with  General  Miranda,  visited  the  Royal  Free 
School,  and  have  left  this  country  with  the  intention  of  sending  over  two 
voung  men  to  be  instructed  by  Mr.  L.  The  most  pleasing  intelligence 
has  been  receiyed  from  Antigua  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
cfibrtt  of  a  benevolent  individual,  who  had  formed  schoob  on  this  plan  for 
above  900  tools.  The  Committee  judged  it  expedient  to  present  this  geo- 
tleman  with  all  the  requisite  letsoos,  &c.  for  the  complete  out-fit  of  two 
•choolt.' 

It  must  also  be  meDtioned  that  this  system  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  army ;  the  Duke  of  Kent  haviiif^  attached  a 
8chw»hto  his  own  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Newdigate 
having  established  one  for  the  privates'  children  of  the  King*f 
own  regiment  of  Staffordshire  Militia. 

Instruction,  however,  could  not  be  so  widely  diffused  with  • 
out  expending  immense  sums  of  money.  The  erection  of 
spacious  school- rooms,  together  with  the  board  and  training  of 
young  men,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  new  schools, 
more  than  exhaustea  the  annual  subscriptions,  without  dis- 
I  chaining  any  part  of  the  original  debt.  It  seemed  expedient  that 
(  the  establishment  should  become  more  public,  and  that  others 

*  who  were  well  wishers  to  it,  should  share  the  burden  which  the 

*  six  gentlemen  already  mentioned  had  sustained  with  such  exem* 
:  pl*ry  generosity  and  diligence.  It  was  thought  that  a  large 
I  Financial  Committee,  composed  of  persons  whose  rank,  talents, 
'   and  public  and  private  virtue,  would  ensure  general  cprtfi* 

dence,  was  nccessafy  to  give  effect  to  plans  for  the  general 
education  of  the  poor.  Accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  Mr* 
Lancaster,  and  the  most  illustrious  and  steady  of  bis  sup- 
porters, a  respectable  meeting  was  held  in  December,  1810,  in 
which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  an  institution  should  be 
formed  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  sys* 
tern  of  education,  accessible  to  all  ranks  and  parties:  that,  while 
the  debt  (about  50001.)  should  be  reduced  by  payments  out  of  the 
doQacions  occasionally  made  to  the  institotioDy  to  diffuse  its 
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benefits  as  widely  as  possible,  it  was  desirable  tlie  afiniial  snb- 
fscriptions,  already  anfiounting  to  JPlOOO,  should  be  raised  tp 
.£3000 ;  tliat  rt  would  be  best  to  leave  the  manafjaiiient  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  affairs  to  the  six  aforementioned  gcnrlemen^  iii^ 
trustees;  a  con^.miUee  of  forty-seven  noblemen  ^nd  ^entlei)ien, 
being  chosen,  to  watch  over  the  ireneral  interests  of  the  instil 
tution,  of  which  tb^  Duke  of  Bedfgrd  «nd  Lord  Souierville 
were  nominated  presidents :  that  bis  Maje^tj^^  a$  sqor  ^  ibe 
tDftlady  with  which  be  was  affiidted  sJiiQuI^  be  reinoy>ed,  be  eu 
ireated  to  become  its  chief  patron  ;  and  tliat  a  gen.oral  Dieetin^ 
be  held  at  the  earliest  convenient  period. 

The  ComnHttee  held  several-  meetings  for  the  dispatch  of 
.business ;  and,  after  seversd  drfays,  from  vanoliii  causie}?,  the  \ 
general  meeting  was  held  May  11,  nt  the  FreeipasoTf's  TaveVp. 
There  was  a  large  concoursp  pf  distinguished  persons.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  ^c  chi^ir,  supjiortecf  b^'the  Ro\'^ 
Bukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  TJi*  Prince  Regeqt,  nhgse  office 
.preveuted  'bim  from  being  .present  in  peri^qn,  sent  by  h'\^  clp^n- 
celtor,  Mr»  Adam,  his  gracipus  m.esi^ge,  exjprgs&iag  hotb  iii# 
.good  wislies  toward  the  in&ti|;utioii»  Md  Uis  iirm.  resoliuion  (o 
Mippoit  it  by  evfsry  luecius  iuD  iii^  pQwer»  and  requesting  .then 
to  accept  of  a  coubirlcnible  sum  as  a  donation,  and  ehCer  bis 
jMtme  as  an  annual  subscriber.  After  the  bu3iness  of  the  day 
iiad  been  opened  by  the  noble  chairman,  a  number  of  i;e$otur 
4ions  were  agreed  to,  the  substancjC  of  a  few  only  of  whic{i  we 
.€ao  lay  before  our  readers.  The  seventh  and  eighth  resolu- 
tions, made  at  ihe  motion  of  His  Royal  iHghness  the  Duke  of 
Kei|^,  and  seconded  by  his  Royal  Jlijgnnes^  3ie  Dukeof  Sussex, 
iUnport,  tbaX  the  disinterested  efiorts  of  Mr.  Lancaster  io 
jio venting  theAoyal'Lancasterian  system  of  education,  9nd  in 
tmvelling  near  7^000  miles,  and  delivering  to  diflfeirent  au- 
diences 140  lectui'cs,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it, into  eifeoi^ 
merit  the  support  and  approbation  uf  t^e  empire.  Froflji 
the  tenlb  ^aod  eleventh  reso^tip^s,  it  i^ppe^rs,  tli^t^  of  t)i^ 
.7OQO  cbil4ceD  edijoated  at  the  borough  schopl,  it  h^d  mt 
not  );>eenFknawii  that  one  iudividpal  had  been  charged  with  » 
.Griinii>fil'09i5i^  in  any  court  of  iusli<;q,  nor  had  auy  ^f  tbeip 
b^en  j>rQselyted  to  Mr.  I^inqf^ter'spe^iiiiar  religipju^  ppi^jfM^:; 
a  s^ng  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  sy.stcm,  and  pf  tb^  M[4<y 
iWitb.whicb; persons  of  all  religious  denoa^inationsmay. unite qi 
support  iof  the  Institi^tion.  The  thirteenth,  fQurt9epib>  .fif* 
.tiBenth)  and  sixteenth  resolutions,  are  of  the  same  infport.fvitj^ 
^hose^made^n  the  previous  meeting,  respecting  the  expeiH^ 
juicurced  in.diifttsio^  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Laacasl^er's system, ..91^ 
ijo/e* ip^ao^  of .d.^raying  them. 

A^i9g  thus  patfonixcd  aod  supported,  the  progress  of  Air. 
J4mqi|«t«r>  inFcoti^jis  iqr  educ^tiog  tb^  pppr,  d^ilyi  b<caffip 
moofr^certaip  ,ud  rapid*    Tltie  last  yearns  ri^port  gf  t^  ipiu* 
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tiition  has  not  yet  come  to  out*  band^.  But  Mf.  Lancaster,  we 
believe,  has  been,  if  possibl'e,  mure  industrious  during  the 
last  than  during  the  rbrmer  year.  Many  new  schools  have 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  Englancl.  In  Scotland  also 
fresh  schools  hare  been  opened  that  seem  to  promise  much 

food  ;  and,  in  many  populous  parishes,  the  clergymen  and 
eritora  have  introduced  the  system  into  the  parochial  schools* 
Mr.  Lantraster  has  made  a  tour  through  Ireland,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  disseminating  his  doctrines  respecting  education,  and 
of  establishitig  schools  in  that  unenlightened  and  degraded 
pan  of  the  empire.  He  was  bailed  as  a  benefactor.  Catho* 
lies  and  Protestants  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  concurred  in  the  application  of  his  improve- 
ments. Numerous  schools  have  been  opened,  by  the  liberality 
of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  united 
bodies*  At  Tullamore,  a  school  has  been  es^hhshed  by  the 
Countess  of  Charleville,  and  another  at  Castlecomer,  by  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Ormonde.  In  Cork,  in  Belfast,  in  Li- 
merick, and  in  other  large  towns,  schools  bav^  been  opened, 
to  which  CathoKcs  and  Protestants  send  their  children,  wftt} 

{perfect  good  will.  The  secret  is  now  <liscovered  of  civilizing 
reland.  Fifty  thousand  children, — it  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
aggerated supposition, — may  at  this  moment  be  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  education  in  that  country. 

We  shall  keep  within  moderate  bounds,  if  we  estimate  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  the  course  of  last  v^ar,  at  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  preceding.  In  the  compass  of  five  years, 
therefore,  this  most  active  philanthropist  has  travelled  about 
10,000  miles,  has  delivered  more  than  IdOlecturcs,  explaining 
and  recommending  his  improvements  in  education,  and  been 
the  instrument  of  establishing  schools,  to  which  nearly  100,000 
poor  children  are  indebted  for  the  hlessings  of  instruction: 
an  astonishing  amount  of  good,  to  be  the  production  of  an  in- 
dividual ! 

While  these  (exertions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were 
made  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  friends,  those  who  disapproved 
of  him  and  his  proceedings,  were  not  idle.  Hitherto  I>r.  BeU 
had  confined  himself  to  the  reforming  of  established  schools. 
tn'lSGl9j  liowever,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  eminent  for  deeth 
of  piety  and  benevolence,  founded,  and  munificently  endow- 
edy  atBishop*s  Auckland,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  i*50 
young  men,  as  masters  in  l)r.  Bells  system.  He  also  .pre- 
filmed  this  deserving  gentleman ^to  the  mastership  of  Siierburn 
Rospttal,  thereby  enabling  him  entirely  to  withdraw  from  his 
parochial  duties,  and  turn  bis  undivided  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  voung  men  who  were  entrusted  :to  his  care,  and 
IP  the  establiroing'df  schoob  for  carrying  bis  plans  into  eftect. 
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Schools  were  either  established  or  new  modelled^  in  different 
disiricu  of  the  bishopric,  in  Durham,  Sunderland,  Bishop*i 
M'ea«m  .ut!i,  and  Gateshead.  Schools  were  also  opeued  at 
Salisbury  and  Litchfield. 

Dr.  BelPs  success  was  not  only  promoted  by  his  own  efforts 
and  thobc  of  his  patrons.  Letters  in  the  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets,  sermons,  and  dialogues,  issued  from  the  press  id 
abundance,' — some  vilely  traducing  Mr.  Lancaster,  others 
piociaiining  the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  bis  exer- 
tions, and  others  urging  the  exclusive  adoption  of  Dr.  Bell's 
in;provemcnts.  Among  those  who  signalized  themsetves  by 
their  predictions  of  evil,  were  the  ArcSideacon  Daubeny,  and 
the  Ucv.  John  Hume  Spry.  This  last  gentleman  was  quite 
sure,  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taugbt  to  read  and  J 
write  hy  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  then  presented  with  a  Bible  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  *  the  greater  part  of 
'  them  will  throw  their  Bibles  into  the  fire,  and  vote  religion 
'  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  irksome  restraint  upon  the  inhe* 
^  rent  rights  and  liberties  of  man.'  The  Archdeacon,  assum* 
ing  a  loftier  style,  branded  Mr.  Lancaster^ s  plan  as  ^  a  deceit- 

*  ful  institution,  the  whole   secret  of  which  appears  to  be, 

*  that  of  bringing  the  unsuspecting  subjects  of  it  to  the  same 
'  dread  level  of  professional  indifference,  by  teaching  them 
'  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  philosophical  deism ;'  and, 
in  a  strain  worthy  of  an  oracle,  denounced  it  from  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Paul's,  as  ^  calculated  to  answer  no  one  purpose  so 
'  much  as  that  of  amalgamating  the  great  body  of  the  people 
^  into  one  great  deistical  compound.' 

But  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  with  which,  as  his  most  en- 
lightened antagonists  confess,  Mr.  Lancaster  was  at  first  as- 
sailed, gave  place  to  calm  and  plausible  objections  as  to  the 
tendeiicy  of  his  schemes,  and  to  frequent  and  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  BelPs  system.  In  this  line  of  argument 
several  re^pectable  persons  displayed  their  zeal.  Among 
these,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  especially  Mr.  Pro- 
fe5Sor  Marsh,  have  exerted  great  ingenuity,  and  discovered 
some  moderation.  Appeals  so  frequently  maJiC  from  such  re- 
spectable quarters,  at  last  roused  the  clergy.  Together  .with  I 
the  gentry,  they  have  formed  associations  in  nrany  counties; 
and  schools  have  been  opened  in  Exeter,  Wincliesier,  Can- 
jterbury,  Manchester,  Chester,  Whitchurch,  Leeds,  and  other 
places.  Many  friends  of  the  established  cliurch  began  to 
think,  (what,  it  is  very  strange,  its  friends,  for  i^o  ninny  ages, 
never  before  suspected,)  that  it  was  necessary  a  society  should 
be  foimed  to  furilier  the  education  of  the  poor,  a<  cordinj;  to 
the  principles  of  the  Kngiisb  church.  With  the  viev\  ot  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  sucb  a  society  as  might  extcua  its  iu- 
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iW^frde  t^^VonghoiU  tfhe  friV*j6rn,  a  irt^^tinlfc  wishieW  Ae  itth 
if  la«  O^t^r,  tfce  Archbiihop  df  tianterbury  in  tfee  chair, 
kVke'rt  it  wa*  resolved,  *  tfeal  Jucn  li  society  be  now  constituted, 
mea^ftjS  be  takeh  for  caVr]0^g  it  into  eflfect.  and  the  Arch- 
Ynj^i^  of  Ci^hterbary,  foi-  tlVe  time  beings  be  President.* 

The  OcWitaittfee  kppoitttefl  tb  draw  )ii)p  ruleA  for  line  govern- 
Wfent  Wf  \he  iibctety,  presifttefd,  bn  the  i2ist  of  the  same  Aionin, 
h«lr  tS6p«t)rt  to  a  geVifektil  tftfefetittg,  \vhett  it  wis  unahimoudy 

*  That  the  society  should  be  styled*— <'  the  National  Sode^  fol*  )>n>- 
'  noting  tke  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  fistoblishtd 
iDhurchi  throughout  England  and  Wales  i**  that  the  sole  object  of  this 
society  shall  be,  to  instruct  and  educate  the  poor  in  suitable  leaming, 
works  of  industry,  dnd  the  jprinciples  of  Uie  Christian  religion,  accor^- 
iti^  to  the  Estiibhshed  Church  ;  imt  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Vork, 
aftd  the  Ri|;ht  Keterend  the  Bish6ps  of  both  provinces,  for  tbe  time 
b^inj^)  be  vibe-pre^dcnis,  tbgjkher  with  tfen  tem})6ral  petrs  or  privy- 
CDUDsfellor^  i6  be  nominated  by  the  prtsidbnt  a^d  bther  vice-nr^sidi^bts, 
ahd  as  VaK^bcies  may  happen  16  fixture  ;  that  a  committee  of  sixteeh, 
belides  the  president  and  tioe-presidetats>  who  are  members  ex  officio, 
be  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society^  {6t  the  present  jreaK 
hv  the  president  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  such  other  bishops  as 
cnall  be  in  town  ;  a  fourth  part  of  the  said  sixteen  to  resign  their  offioe 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  to  be  capable  of  immediate  re-elecdoo ;  a 
double  list  shall  be  formed  by  the  president  and  tice-presiderits^  out  of 
Iftrbich  the  annual  general  meeting  shall  elect  the  persons  who  are  C'afill 


pedtettti  whbo  i  hiport  ot  the  societj^V  ^ 
statement  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  be  lidd  before  the  meeting,  and 
the  vacancies  in  the  committee  filled  up  as  above  stated ;  that  the  subscri* 
bers  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  aonuaily,  or  benefactors  to  the  amount  of 
i^ti  gliideis,  be  qualifi^  to  attend  such  meeting/ 

TheM  resdititiorts  hHvirlg  beeii  lil^id  befbfg  faiS  ftdVal  High- 
less  the  Prince  Regehf,  by  ihi  ArcHbishdji  6f  CdriterBury,  he 
»vas  pleased  to  si|>;nify  bis  approbation  of  them,  and  gra- 
SOurfy  bffbred  tb  become  the  patron  of  the  society.  WiA 
iht  ^nctibn  of  tb6  Prince  Regent,  his  Itoyal  Highness  the 
DdtiiMtodef' iti  Chief,  in  the  beginning  of  the  y^r,  issued 
^neral  ofd^HI  tbt  the  establishment  of  regimenial  schools,  and 
:he  dpfiblhtment  of  serjeantr schoolmasters,  l^bese  orders, 
Nfbtdh  had  it  in  Vfe^  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  sol- 
fief^  childfen,  h{tv6  in  mahv  instiinces  been  carried  into  ef- 
IttL  k  ti\xttib€t  of  Serjeant  scnoolmastefs  naviiig  been  trained 
It  iWtf  Boyii  Military  Asylum. 

TttS  fcnef,  fthd,  ive  fear  ioGfperfect  sKetch,  of  the  progress 
0Mth  fhe'  rihpt-ot^ineii'ts  in  eductf£i6n  nave  klfeady  made,  can- 
lot  fail  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  our  readers  many  pleasing 
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reflections  and  emotions.  The  important  subject  of  the  eda" 
cation  of  the  poor  has  thoroughly  seized  the  public  attention. 
The  good  and  intelligent  of  all  ranks  concur  in  its  utihty  and 
importance.  Great  have  been  the  efforts  of  benevolence.  In 
the  course  of  five  years,  provision  has  been  effectually  made 
for  the  education  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren, who  otherwise  might  have  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  The  survey,  indeed,  does  not  afford  unmingled  pleasure. 
The  base  and  malignant  arts,  that  were  at  first  employed  to 
retard  its  progress,  and  the  interests  and  passions  that  now 
conspire  to  unfold  and  brighten  it,  are  subjects  of  humiliation 
and  regret.  But  though  many  of  the  agents  have  little  claim 
to  pure  benevolence,  there  is  reason  to  adore  that  wisdom  \ 
which  turns  the  bad  passions  of  men  to  the  advantage  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  rejoice  that  the  poor  are  likely  to  reap,  through 
faction  and  interest,  benefits  which  they  might  have  despaired  of 
from  charity.  Some  impart  instruction  '  out  of  contention  not 
sincerity ;  others  of  good  will/  That  it  u  imparted,  is  to  us  t 
matter  of  joy.  Scotland,  by  means  of  its  parochial  schools,  has, 
for  ages,  been  the  most  religious  and  virtuous  of  nations.  Eng- 
land,  and  even  Ireland,  are  now.  rising  to  the  same  elevation ; 
and  the  patriotic  wish  of  our  venerable  and  afflicted  Sovereign, 
that  <^  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  every  poor  child  in  nis 
dominions  should  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,"  is  now  on  the 
eve  of  being  realized.  A  new  era  dawns  upon  us.  The  stream 
of  human  science  enriched  with  divine  wisdom,  as  it  flows 
through  the  land,  takes  every  cottage  in  its  way^  and  its  track 
is  adorned  with  order,  industry,  devotion,  and  happiness. 

(To  he  concluded  im  our  next  Number.) 

Art.  VIII.  On  the  DueouragemetUs  and  Suhfiorts  of  the  Chriitm 
Minister*  A  Discourse,  delivered  to  the  Kev.  James  Robertson,  at 
bit  Ordination  over  the  Independent  Church,  at  Stretton,  Warwicksliirct 
By  Robert  Hall.  8vo.  pp.  57.  Button.  1812. 

f  N  bestowing  more  than  ordinary  attention  upon  this  dis* 
course,  we  shall  only  yield  to  sentiments  of  admiration 
in  which  all  its  readers  will  partake,  and  paj^  a  merited 
though  humble  tribute  to  its  rare  and  distinguished  excel- 
lence. If  any  other  justification  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  well-earned  celebrity  of  the  author.  Although 
a  dissenter,  and  a  divine,  circumstances  little  calculated  to 
attract  the  favour  of  the  literary  world,  his  name  has  already 
been  enrolled,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  parties,  among 
the  ornaments  of  the  age.  By  the  commanding  superiority 
of  bis  talents^  prejudices  the  most  hostile  tod  inveterate  have 
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licen  reddced  to  Submission ;  and  even  the  bigoted,  the  scep- 
tical, and  the  licentious  have  done  homage  to  the  genius  of 
^  inan,  at  whose  principles  they  felt  nothinp;  but  disgust.  To 
a  power  of  thoiignt,  that  strikes  at  once,  as  if  with  the  wand 
of  an  enchanter,  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject,  and  lets  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  its  recesses,  he  has  united  a  soundness  of 
judgement  that  never  embraces  the  heterogeneous,  never* 
omits  the  essential,  nor  is  misled  by  a  passion  for  briginality. 
His  imagination,  ready  to  supply  him,  like  ati  attendant 
spirit  with  treasures  from  every  corner  of  the  universe,  is 
tinder  the  controul  of  an  exquisite  taste.  A  few  short  com- 
positions, resulting  from  the  exercise  of  such  faculties  on  no 
ordinary  acquisitions  both  in  science  and  literature,  and  in- 
vested in  a  style  that  unites  the  ease  and  atticism  of  Addison^ 
the  splendour  and  animation  of  Taylor,  and  the  energy  and 
harmony  of  South,  have  been  sufficient  to  rank  hifti  with 
the  classics  of  the  language.  It  is  delightful  to  behold  talents 
which  command  so  general  an  admiration,  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  In  exposing 'the  deceits  and 
atrociti^  of  infidelity  which  once  threatened  to  overwhelm 
our  country,  in  rebuking  its  sins,  unmasking  its  fashionable 
errors,  exciting  a  patriotic  zeal  for  its  defence,  and  urging 
the  instruction  of  its  poor,  he  has  discharged  some  of  the 
most  important  obligations,  of  a  literary  nature,  which  are. 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  pre-eminent  abilities.  His 
performance  of  these  duties,  as  they  involve  no  peculiarities 
of  religious  opinion,  has  attracted  general  attention,  and 
secured  him  a  high  degree  not  only  of  the  admiration  of 
the  public,  but  a  high  degree  of  its  gratitude  and  esteem.  ^ 

^■^^»      U  ■■  ■  ■  ■  I  I  —  1  M    1  I  II  I.I  I 

^  Left  the  justness  of  this  praise  should  be  suspected  by  aoy  who  may 
happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  compositions  to  which  we  alludet 
we  venture  to  deviate  so  far  from  our  usual  practice,  as  to  insert  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Fast  Sermon  (^  The  sentiments  proper  to  the  present  .crisis") 
which  was  delivered  in  Oct.  1803,  when  apprehensions  of  invasion  were 
rery  prevalent,  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Eclectic  Review* 
If  there  is,  in  anj  language,  a  passage  of  the  same  length  and  equal 
doquence,  we  can  only  profess,  with  all  humility,  we  have  never  heard 
of  it.-      . 

*  To  form  an  adequate  ides  of  the  duties  of  this  crisis,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  your  minds  to  a  level  with  your  station,  to  extend  your  views 
to  a  distant  futurity,  and  to  consequences  the  most  ceruin  though  most 
vemote.  By  a  series  of  criminal  enterprises,  by  the  successes  of  guilty 
ambition,  the  liberties'  of  Europe  have  been  gradually  extinguished: 
ibe  subjugation  of  Holland,  Swiuerland,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany, 
has  completed  the  catastrophe ;  and  we  are  the  only  people  in  the  Eastera 
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The  literary  services,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  has  Iiiiliem 
engof^eJy  though  highly  apjpuropri<i^te'to  the  office  of  a  Chrtstidin 
rpinister,  and  requiring  talents  rarely  found  in  any  station, 
were  not  strictly  of  a  religious  complexion.     If  this  has  occur- 

hemicpherey  who  are  in  pouession  of  equal  laws  and  a  free  coostitutioi. 
^reedoniy  driven  from  every  spot  oa  the  continent^  has  sought  an  asyka 
in  a  coantry  which  she  always  chose  for  her  fiivourite  abode  :  but  she  ii 

Ikursued  even  here,  snd  threatened  with  destruction.  The  inundation  of 
awless  power,  after  covering  the  whole  earth,  threatens  to  follow  "tt 
here ;  and  we  are  roost  exactly,  most  criticallyplaced,  in  the  only  apenmi 
where  it  can  be  successfully  repelled  ;  in  the  Thermopylae  of  the  univenb 
As  far  as  the  interests  of  freedom  arc  concerned,  the  most  important  If 
far  of  sublunary  interests,  you,  my  countrymen,  stand  in  the  capacity  m 
thn'foederal  representatives  of  the  human  race:  for  with  you  it  ia  to  devr 
mine  (under  God)  in  what  condition  the  latest  posterity  shall  be  bort : 
their  forfunes  are  entrusted  to  your  care,  and  on  your  conduct  at  thi 
moment,  depends  the  colour  and  complexion  of  their  destiny.  If  libenfi 
after  being  extinguished  on  the  continent,  is  suffered  to  expire  liere»  wheaob 
is  it  ever  to  emerge,  m  the  midst  of  that  thick  night  that  will  invest  it 
It  remaias  with  you,  then,  to  decide,  whether  that  freedom  at  whose 
voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  awoLe  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  ma  i 
career  of  vittoous  emulation  m  every  thing  great  and  good|  the  frecdoa 
which  dispelled  the  mists  of  superstition,  and  invited  the  nations  to  beholi 
tbeir  God ;  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the  rays  of  genius,  the  enthusisv 
of  Ketry,  sod  the  flame  of  eloquence ;  the  freedom  which  j^red  isM 
oar  lap  opulence  and  arts,  and  embellishtd  Kfe  with  innumerable  iasritarion 
aid  improvements,  till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders ;  it  is  for  yott  II 
decide,  whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive,  or  be  covered  vithi 
fimend  pall,  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom.  It  is  not  necessary  to  awaii  yiMt 
determination.  In  the  solicitude  you  feel  to  approve  yourselves  wonhj 
of  such  a  trust,  every  thought  of  what  is  afflicting  in  warfare,  every  appit 
hension  of  daneer  must  vanish,  and  you  are  impatient  to  mingle  in  tk 
battle  of  the  civilised  world.  Go  then,  ye  defenders  of  your  couacryt  •^ 
compsnied  with  every  auspicious  omen;  advance  with  aUcnty  iota  ill 
fieldi  where  God  himself  masters  the  hosts  to  war.  Religion  is  tao  wkA 
interested  in  your  success  not  to  lend  her  aid.  She  will  shed  over  iWl 
caierpriae  her  selectest  Influence.  While  you  are  engaged  in  the  firfi 
miny  will  repair  to  the  closet,  many  to  the  saactoary :  the  fatthTnl  if 
every  name,  will  employ  that  prayer  which  has  power  w^th  God  s  thi 
feeble  hands  which  are  unequal  to  any  otlier  weapon^  will  grasp  the  siiaii 
of  the  spirit;  and  from  myriads  of  humble  and  contrite  hearts,  the  ^aia 
of  intercession,  snppfication  and  weepinr,  will  mingle  ia  its  aaceot  IS 
heaven  uith  the  itiouu  ofbattle,  and  the  shock  of  arms. 

**  MHiile  you  have  every  thing  to  fear  kom  the  success  of  tke  tarsp 
you  ha?e  every  means  of  preventing  that  sacoess ;  so  that  it  is  neat  tt 
impossible  for  victory  not  to  crown  your  cxeitioos.  The  extent  of  yna 
ictoorc^i  under  Godf  is  equal  tothe  justness  of  your  causs.    But  ahwi 
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>  any  6f  his  readers  as  a  subject  of  regret,  of  censure,  we 
:  be  allowed  to  observe,  not' only  that  the  ordinary  duties 
.  profession  are  less  in  want  of  extraordinary  faculties, 
rbat  in  performiiiff  services  of  a  more  general  nature,  hd 
contributed  invaluable  assistance  to  the  specific  object 
lie  Christian  ministry.  The  propagation  of  principles 
liar  to  (/hristianity,  distinguishing  it  from  all  human' 
ms,  creating  its  transcendant  value,    and  affording;^  the 

rational  hope  of  happiness,  he  has  indirectly  advanced 
greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  if  it  had  formed  the  precise 
ose  of  his  labours.  Imputations  of  ignorance,  vulgarity, 
Polly,  derived  from  the  uncouth  peculiarities  of  the  lower 
es,  and  disingenuously  attached  to  eveiy  class  who  mani- 
A  regard  for  religions  truth,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
kderable  trials  of  its  intelligent  and  susceptible  adherents  ; 
the  prejudices,  which  they  naturally  extend  and  per- 
ite,  are  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  its  ad- 
on  into  refined  and  cultivated  minds.     Nothing   can  be 

by  producing  arguments  on  behalf  of  a  system,  which 
ir  an  odium  of  this  nature  is  condemned  without  ahearing ; 


Jeoce  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in  this  straggle,  yott 
ave  the  satisfaction  (rhe  purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  ptrfbrmed 
lart:  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  roost  illastrious  dead ; 
posterity,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  often  as  they  revolve  the  events  of 
eriod  (and  they  will  incessantly  revolve  them)  will  turn  to  you  a 
nda]  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  freedom  which  is  entombed  in. 
se^ulthre*  I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes,  legislators^^ 
aeriots  of  every  age  and  country,  are  bending  from  their  elevated 

to  witness  this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought' 
avourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose.  Enjo^^  that' repose 
iotft  immortals !  your  mantle  fell  when  you  ascended*;  and  thoosaodSf ' 
ed  with  your  spirit  and  impatient  to  tread  in  your  steps,  are  read^' 
arly  Aim  that  sltteth  upon  the  throne,  and  hwnh  fir  rntr  and  e^ity 
vH^  protect  freedom  in  her  last  asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause - 

you  sustained  by  your  labours,  and  cemented  with  your  blood. 
:hoa  sole  ruler  among  the  children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of 
rth  belong,  gird  on  thy  rv^ord^  thou  Most  Mightjf  ;  go  forth  with  our 
n  the  day  of  battle.  Impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary  valour, 
dnfidence  of  success  which  springs  from  thy  presence ;  pour  into 
icarts  the  spirit  of  departed  heroes,  inspire  them  with  thine  own;  and 
led  by  thine  hand,  and  ^^^Tig  under  thy  banners,  open  thou  their 
>  behold  in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the  prophet  beheld, 
¥  same  illuminatiod,  chariots  <  of  fire  and  horses  of  nre.'  Thm 
thesirorig  man  bi  at  uiOf  and  the  maker  of  it  atatparhy  omdtheg^ 
mth  hum  together,  and  none  shall  quench  them.'* 
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and  indeed,  argument  has  probably  less  immediate  weight  than 
any  thing  else,  in  determining  the  opinions  and  condition  of 
men.  The  advantage  of  citing  such  an  authority^  as  the  writer 
of  this  discourse,  is  incalculable.  The  reputation  he  has  ac- 
quired, by  his  successes  in  a  popular  cause,  sheds  a  lustre 
on  the  profession  of  principles,  less  favourably  regarded  by 
the  pubhc,  but  to  which  he  is  known  to  be  cordially  attached : 
it  gives  a  pledge  that  they  arc  not  incompatible  with  genius, 
philosophy ,  and  learning :  and  proves  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  wanting  a  champion,  if  assailed  by  any  enemy  worthy  of 
bis  arm. 

Every  testimony,  however,  to  the  power  of  that  arm  has 
been  accompanied  with  a  lamentation  of  its  inactivity.  While  \ 
we  defend  the  direction  of  its  public  services,  their  suspension 
appears  to  admit  of  no  excuse.  The  fugitive  nature  of  human 
life,  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the  singular  qua- 
lifications of  the  individual,  imperiously'  call  upon  him, 
by'  a  public  defence  and  illustration  of  religious  truth,  to 
follow  up  his  victory  and  complete  his  triumph  over  the  pre- 
judices of  the  learned  and  polite.  We,  therefore,  accept 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  the  first  discourse  he  has  committed  to 
the  press,  on  a  subject  strictly  religious  :  and  cannot  but  re- 
gard it,  like  the  shout  of  Achilles  from  the  trenches,  as  an* 
nouncing  his  return  to  the  field,  inflamed  with  new  ardour, 
and  secure  of  a' more  splendid  success,  in  a  cause  peculiarly 
bis  own.  ' 

In  a  preface  to  this  discourse,  referring  to  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  originally  preached,  and  recommending  ar\  aca- 
demical institution,  lately  established  among  the  dissenters, 
before  which  it  was  subsequently  delivered,  the  author  be- 
speaks indulgence  for  introducing  common  and  familiar  sen- 
timents ;  observing  that  originality  is  the  last  quality  we  seek 
toxin  advice.  So  far  from  this  apology  being  necessary,  we 
•  think  there  is  hai^ly  a  remark  or  an  admonition  in  the  whole 
course  of  it,  which  is  not,  at  least  in  the  form  and  colouring, 
the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  to  justify  our  opinion  of  the  author,  and 
more  effectually  secure  the  public  attention,  we  shall  present 
the  reader  with  a  more  extended  view  of  it,  than  an  ordinary 
case  would  demand. 

After  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  remarkable  only  for  a  pe« 
culiar  ease  and  simplicity,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  mention 
the  several  sources  of  discouragement  and  consolation  which 
belong  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Among  those 
which  regard  the  object  of  it, — the  preparation  of  human  beings 
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or  eternity,— he  mentions  the  indisposition  of  men's  minds 
to  the  reception  of  divine  truth, — the  disgust  which  an 
attempt  to  introduce  it  is  often  found  to  occasion, — the  facility 
with  ivhich  its  impressions  are  eiikced,*— and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  producing  the  whole  effect  on  the 
human  character  which  is  the  leading  design  of  Christianity  ; 
a  dtfficulty,  in  short,  not  to  be  surmounted,  without  the  aid 
of  a  celestial  influence.  The  other  difficulties  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  are  such  as  result  from  the  diversities  of  character 
in  the  subjects  on  'which  it  is  to  act ;  and  under  this  head, 
the  preacher  adverts  to  the  principal  duties,  both  public  and 
private,  which  belong  to  the  pastoral  office. 

Tht*  encouraging  considerations  he  mentions,  are  the  divine 
institution  of  the  office  itself,  the  perfection  of  the  materials 
provided  for  discharging  it,  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  promised  to  give  it  efficacy,  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  its  functions,  and  the  reward  of  diligence  and  fidelity. 
A  view  of  the  advantages  which  it  affords  for*  fbe  cultivation 
of  personal  piety,  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse. 

The  most  important  practical  truths  connected  with^  these 
topics,  are  no  doubt  tolerably  obvious;  and  mn^t  be  quite  fa* 
miliar  to.  all  proficients  in  theological  literature  But  if  any 
one  should  imagine  these  topics  are  exhausted,  that  there  are 
no  truths  remaming  to  be  told,  and  that  thpse  which  have 
been  told  cannot  now  be  repeated  in  a  manner  so  different  and 
superior,  as  to  engage  and  impress  the  attention  more  per« 
fectly  than  before,  we  need  only  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
following  extracts  from  this  sermon. 

The  gre^t  object  of  Christianity  is  justly  considered  in  t^is 
discourse,  to  be  a  renovation  of  thehiiman  character;  a  change 
*  frequently  slow,'  proceeded  in  '  by  imperceptible  steps  and 
gentle  insinuations,  but  in  its  issue  invariably  the  same,  and 
so  radical,  as  to  be  termed  a  new  creation,  and  ^  compared 
by  the  prophet  to  the  planting  of  a  wilderness,  where  what 
was  barrenness  and  desolation  before,  is  replenished  with  new 
productions.-  The  nature  and  importance  of  this  change  are 
thus  concisely  but  impressively  represented. 

^  la  attempting  to  realize  the  desisn  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
are  proposing  to  call  the  attention  of  men  from  the  things  which  are 
teen  and  temporal,  to  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  to  conduct  them 
fifom  a  life  of  sense,  to  a  life  of  £iith ;  to  subdue  or  weaken  at 
least,  the  influence  of  a  world,  which  being  always  present,  is  inces. 
•aotly  appealing  to  the  senses,  and  soliciting  the  heart,  in  £ivour  of 
a  state,  whose  very  existence  is  ascertained  only  by  testimony.  We 
call  upon  them  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its  a^ections  and  lusts,  to 
dfDy  the  strongest  and  most  iov^terate  propensiUei,  and  to  renounce 
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the  enjoypienU  whick  they  have  tasted  and  felt*  foe  the  sake  of  a 
happiQess  to  which  they  have  no  relish.  We  must  charge  thefi^  ai 
thry  value  their  snlvation,  not  to  love  the  world,  who  had  been  accustomeif 
to  n^ake  it  the  sole  object  of  their  attachmentt  and  to  return  to  their  aK 
legiance  to  that  almighty  and-ipvisible  Rpler  from  whqm  ^they  have  deeply 
revolted.  We  present  to  them^  it  is  true,  a  ftcut.  of  fal  tUn^y  of  mtte 
an  the  lea  t$}eU  refined ;  we  iii,yitethem  to  entertainments  more  ample  and 
exquisite,  than,  but  for  the  gO«pe],  it  had  eqtered  into  the  heart  ofmyia 
tp  conceive  ;  but  we  address  our  invitations  to  minds,  fatajly  indisposed^ 
l^ienated  from  the  life  of  God*  with  little  Sf  ose  of  the  value  of  his.  lavour, 
and  no  delight;  in  his  converge.  The  souls  we  addrcsSf  though  originally 
fornied  for  these  enjoyn-.entSi  acd  utterly  ipcapablf^  pt  being  happy  wjthr 
out  them,  have  lost,  through  the  fall^,  ihat  right  taste,  and  apprehensioo 
of  things,  which  is  requisite  for  the  due  appreciation  of  these  blessiogSf 
and,  like  Ezekiel,  we  prophesy  to  dry  bones  iri  the  valley  of  Vision,  which, 
will  never  live  but  under  ^e  visitation  of  that  brea^  which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  This  indisposition  to  the  lliiogs  of  Godf  so  radical, 
and  incurable  by  human  power,  as  it  has  been  a  frequent  source  of.  disoou* 
rpgement  to  the  faithful  nvniater,  sa  it  would  prove  an  iavincible  ob- 
st^frle  to  s^cQcssii^id  that  success  depend  upon  hvm^p  agency*'  pp«  14^—15. 

The  style  of  the  discourse  gradually  rises.  To  particulajrjze 
the  beauties  of  the  following  passage,  would  be  a  task  not, 
uiiwonliy  of  the  professional  chair ^  and  yet  its  charms  are  the 
least  of  its  value. 

<  A  difierent  set  of  .trurhs*  a  different  modd  of  adda^ss,  is  requisite  to 
rpuse  the  careless,  to  beat  down  the  arrogapce  of.  a  s^lfTJus^fyii^g  spijrit* 
V'om  what  is  necessary  to  cpn^fort  the  humtJp  and  contrite,  in  heart ;  nor 
zU)r  is  it  easy  to  say,  which  we  should  most.anxjcuisly  guard  against*  the 
infusion  of  a  false  peace,  or  inflaiping;  the  wpvnc^s  v^hich  we  ought  to 
hpl.  A  loose  and  indiscriminate  oiaQne.r  of  applying  the  prons^es 
and  threatenings  of  the  gospel,  is  ill«judge4  and  pernicious ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  effectual  roethod  of  depriving  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  of  its  edge,  than  adopting  that  lax.  generality  of  representation, 
which  leaves  its  hearer  notl.ing  to  apply,  presents  no  incentive  to  8elf>ex<* 
aminatioi),  and,  besides  its  utter  inefnciency,  disgusts  by  the  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  or  the  disregard  to  its  best  interests,  it  infalHbly  betray^. 
Wnbout  descending  to  such  a  minute  specification  of  circumstances^  aa. 
sh^  make  our  addresses  p^spnal,  they  ought  unquestiooably  to  be  charac- 
teristic, that  the  conscience  of  the  audien(;e  may  feel  the  h^ndi  of  the. 
preacher  searching  it,  and  every  individual  know  where  to  class  himselt. 
The  preacher  who  aims  at  doing  gopd  will  endeavour,  above  alt  thing*,  to 
insulate  his  hearers,  to  place  each  of  them  apart,  and  render  it  imposqibls 
for  him  to  escape  by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd*  At  the  day,  of  judgmentf 
the  attention  excited  by  the  surrounding  scene,  the  strange  aspect  of 
nature,  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  dndthe  last  trump,  will  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  cause  the  reflections  of  the  sinner  to  return,  witii  a 
more  overwhelming  tide  on  his  own  charncter,  his  sentence,  his  unchangitig 
destiny:  aod|  amid  the  iBnttraerable  millions  who  surround  him,  he  wiil'« 
mouTM  aiiari.    It  is  th«»  the.  ChristiaD  minister  should  endeavour  to  prepare 


the  tri|>uo4(|f  cooaciencef  9fki  tora  the  ejfi^  of  eveiy  ote.  oC  lu$  hr^im 
qn  himself/  ppw  16-p*-18. 

Instructious  of  a  critical:  nature,  from  the  writer  of  such  seit- 
tencesy  ^re  entitled  to  peculiar  attention.  In  a  short  digression 
on  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry,  Mr*  H.  justly  complains^ 
that  many  discourses  from  tfaq  pulpit  are  too  formal  and  mp-* 
chanicaU 

•  Iq  the  di8tnbuiMo&  of  tbe  OH^ter  of^our  sermooi,  we  itdulge  tooi 
Iktie  vanety,  and,  exposing  oar  plaa  in  all  its  psu-tf,  abate  the  edge  of 
cuposityy  by  ending  t^e  hearer  to  anticipate  what  we  intend  to  advance* 
Why  should  that  force  which  surprise  gives  to  every  emotion^  derived, 
from  just  and,  affecting  sentiments^  be  banished  from  the  pulpit,  when  it 
iSi found  of  such,  moment  in  every  other  kind  of  public  address.  I  cannot 
bm  imagine  the  first  preachers  d  the  gospel  appeared  before  dieir  oudicooo 
n^th  a  uKMce  free  and  unfettered  air,  than  is  consistent  with  the  narrows 
traaunels  to,  whi<;))»  in  these  latter  ages^  discourses  from  the  pulpit  am 
CfifoAticd.  The  sublime  emottcMOs  with  which  they  were  fraught^  wouMb 
have  rendered  them  impaftient  of  such  restrictions  ;  nor  could  they  snfir 
the  iiijitetiious.stregm  of  argument,  expostulation,  and  pathos,  to  be  weakeoh* 
ed»  by  divtertiag  it  into  the  artificial  reservoirs,  prepared  in  th«  hesdii 
ai^'p^cukrs  of  a  modern  sennoo.  Method,  we  are  aware,  is  an  es*^ 
scflt^  ingnedieiit  in  every  discourse  designed  for  the  tastnictioo  of  mankiad^. 
but  it  ought  never  to  force  itseii  on  the  attention  as  an  otgect  apart :  ntver- 
apfwar  to  be  an  end,  insfieAd  of  an  instmment :  or  beget  a  suspicion  of 
the  sentiments  being  intrQdui:ed  for  the  sake  of  the  method,  not  the 
oftotfaod  Air  the  seQiinienti^' 

The   propriety  qf  thes^^    rem^ks,   in  application  to  the 
sermoQ^  of. a  fornier  age,  aad. perhaps  of  certain  religious  cooir 
ni^uioos.iQ  the  pres£^pt,  admits  of  no  dispute^  sermons^  wh'iekt 
aij^^ether  con^st  of. what;  is^  t^hfiieally  denominated  a  skeldon,, 
and  most  honestly  deserve  that  titleby  their  want  of  anioiatioff^ 
b^Mitjr,  andfinrcii^    The  prevtailing   incliftation,  however^  of 
iBodero  preacharS)    especially'  of  the  superior  order^    is^  if 
w#<  mistake  not,   ta,  the  contrary  extreme.      The  principal 
source-of  thie  impropriety,  where  it  exists,  is  the  facility  with 
which  a  variety  of  topics  are  celkcted  and  arranged,  in  com- 
parison of  the  difficulty  of  arg,Ring  and  illustrating  a  few. 
'^rfciis  cgmpjexity^  of  subjeot,.  lUis  profusion  of  materials,  in- 
f^\ih\y  betrays,  a,,  defect  of  po4^ir,  and  where  such  an  expe? 
di^^»t.emplQyf^dft,  a.{:^oint€4  e^n4i(^^  of  th^  several  topieft 

i%  fpi^<4  ab^olHi^ly  nv.c99^ai^,  t4^  pi^eveiH  their  escaping; thQ: 
n^^iapry  cit  utterly.  hewiidfrHigt  the  •understanding.  The'ao.'r 
pecioff^  beauty  of  the  plan  Mr«  H.  recomnieAds,^  of  unfolding 
tbe.oKleco^' a  diseourse-hy-  deg-rees,  without  a  pFelimtnary> 
dUtpihutioA^  of 'ks-nHnutev  parts,  is  unqaestionahle;  ami- though- 
the  acope  of  a-sermon^  in-^ome  oases,  canaot  be  ftilly  utrder* 
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stood  without  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  method, 
we  apprehend,  this  may  generally  be  accomplished,  and,  in 
many  instances,  with  greater  advantage,  by  a  recapitulation. 
The  solicitude  which  an  audience  poay  iieel,  from  not  being  apr- 
prised  what  course  or  what  distance  they  are  to  travel,  is  cer- 
tainly favourable  to  the  excitement  of  attention  ;  apd  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  various  stages  of  an  argument,  in  their  natural 
order,  is  perhaps  the  true  mode  of  giving  it  the  greatest  effect, 
and  preserving  the  mind  firthn  ))erplexity  and  distraction. 

In  this  part  of  the  discourse,  there  are  some  excellent  re* 
marks  on  the  importance  of  attention  and  seriousness,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  public  instruction. 

<  In  the  most  awful  deounciations  of  the  divine  displeasure,  an  air  of 
unaffected  tenderness  should  be  preserved,  that  while  with  unsparing 
fidelity,  we  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  may  appear  we  are  ac- 
tuated by  a  genuine  spirit  of  compassion.  A  hard  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  denouncing  the  threatenings  of^the  word  of  God,  is  not  only  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  but  calculated,  by  inspiring  disgust,  to  rob  them  of  all  their 
efficacy.  If  the  awfiil  part  of  our  message,  which  may  be  stiled  the 
burdtn  of  the  Lord,  ev^r  fall  with  due  weight  on  our  hearers,  it  will  be 
when  Tt  is  delivered  with  a  trembling  hand  and  faltering  lips  ;  and  we  may 
then  expect  them  to  realize  its  solemn  import,  when  they  perceive  that 
we  ourselves  are  ready  to  sink  under  it.  Of  whom  I  have  told  you  be- 
fore, said  St.  Paul,  and  now  tell  you  weepings  that  they  are  the  enemies 
of  die  cross  of  Christ.  What  force  does  diat  affecung  declaradoo  de- 
rive from  these  tears  !  An  affecdonate  manner  insinuates  itse  If  into  the 
heart,  renders  it  soft  and  pliable,  and  disposes  it  to  imbibe  the  sentiments 
and  follow  the  impulse  of  the  speaker.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
effect  of  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  must  have  perceived  how  much  of  their 
impression  depends  upon  this  quality,  which  gives  to  sendments  comr 
paratively  tnte,  a  power  over  the  mind  beyond  what  the  most  striking  and 
original  conceptions  possess  without  it. 

*  Near  akin  to  this,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  is  the  second  quality 
we  mentioned,  jeriousness.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  how  o£fen* 
sive  and  unnatural  is  every  violauon  of  it  in  a  religious  discourse,  whidi 
iS)  however,  of  wider  extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  in9luding  not 
merely  jesting,  buffoonery,  and  undisguised  levity  ot  every  sort,  but  also 
whatsoever  in  composition  or  manner,  is  inconsistent  with  the  ivpposition 
of  the  speaker  being  deeply  in  earnest;  such  as  sparkling  ornameoti, 
far  fetched  images,  and  that  exuberance  of  flowers  which  seems  evidently 
designed  to  gratify  the  fancy,  rather  than  to  touch  the  heart*  When  St. 
Faufrecom mends  to  Timothy  thsti  sound  speech  which  catmot  hecondewmed^ 
it  IS  probable  he  refers  as  much  to  the  propriety  of  the  vehicle,  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  instruction.  There  is,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  a  sober 
dignity,  both  of  language  and  of  sentinnent,  suited  to  the  representations 
of  religion  in  all  its  variety  of  topics,  from  which  the  inspired  writers 
never  depart,  and  which  it  will  be  our  wisdom  to  imitate,  to  describing 
the  pleasures  of  devotion,  or  the  joys  of  heaven,  there  is  nothiog  weak. 
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picUyy  or  efiemioate ;  a  chaste  severity  penrades  their  delineatioba,  and 
"whaterer  they  say  appears  to  emanate  from  a  serious  mind,  accustomed  tQ 
the  contemplation  of  great  objects,  without  ever  sinking  under  them  from 
imbceility,  or  attempting  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  interest,  by  puerile, 
exaggerations  and  feeble  ornaments.  The  exquisite  propriety  of  their 
representations  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  hiibitual' seriousness;  and 
the  latter  to  their  seeing  things  as  they  are.'  pp.  21: — 23. 

In  these,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  discourse,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  perceiving  that  the  preacher  describes  his  own 
experience,  and  is  at  once  the  preceptor  and  the  example. 
To  refute,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  the  charge  of  de- 
preciating morality,  io  loudly  and  indiscriminately  raised 
against  all  who  mculcate  faith  and  repentance,  we  shall  add 
the  instructions  of  Mr.  Hall  upon  that  subject. 

<  Not  content  with  committing  the  obligation  of  morality  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  feeling,  much  less  with  faintly  hinting  at  it,  as   an  obvious 
inference  from  orthodox  doctrine,  you  will  illustrate  its  pcinciples  with 
an  energy,  a  copiousness,  a  fulness  of  detail,  proportioned  to  its  acknow- 
ledged importance.     You  will  not  be  silent  on  the  preceuts,  from  an  ap« 
prehension  of  infringing  on  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  nor  tink  the 
character  of  the  legislator  in  that   of  the   Saviour  of  the  church,     A 
morality,  more  elevated  and  pure  than  is  to  be  met  v/ith  in  the  pages  of 
Seneca  or  Epictetus,  will  breathe  through   your  sermons,  founded  on   a 
basis,  which   every  understanding    can   comprehend,    and    cnibrced    by 
sanctions,  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  stupidity  can  dtsplse — a  morjlity 
of  which  the  love  of  God,  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  itedcemer, 
are  the  plastic  soul,  which,  pervading  every  limb,  and  expressing  itself  in 
every  lineament  of  the  new  creature,  gives  it  a  beauty  all  is  own.     As'  it 
is  the  genuine  fruit  of  just  and  affecting  views  of  divine  truth,  you  will 
never  sever  it  from  its  parent  stock,  nor  indulge  the  fruitless  hope  of 
leading  men  to  holiness,  without  strongly  imbuing  them  with  the  spint  of 
the  gospel.'  pp.  32    83. 

The  indispensable  importance  of  cultivating  a  devotional 
spirit,  and  obtaining  communications  of  heavenly  influence^ 
is  thus  eloquently  illustrated. 

'  Possessed  of  this  celestial  unction,  you  will  not  be  under  the  temptation 
of  neglecting  a  plain  gospel  in  quest  of'^amusing  speculations  or  unprotitable 
novelties ;  the  most  ordinary  topics  will  open  themselves  with  a  freshoesi 
and  interest,  as  though  you  had  never  considered  them  betore ;  and  the 
thitigt  of  the  Spirit  will  display  their  inexhaustible  variety  and  depth.  You 
will  pierce  the  invisible  world ;  you  will  look,  so  to  speak,  into  etexnityy 
and  present  the  essence  and  core  of  religion,  while  too  many  preachers,  tor 
want  oi  spiritual  discernment,  rest  satisfied  with  the  surface  and  the  shell. 
It  will  not  allow  us  to  throw  one  grain  of  incense  on  the  alur  of  vanity ; 
it  will  make  us  forget  ourselves  so  completely  as  to  convince  our  hearers 
we  do  to  $  and,  displacing  every  thing  else  from  tha  attention,  leave  nothing 
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tOibeiSdtt  Qir  thought  ef»  hfot  tfae  ttijctly  oi  truth,  ^d  the  reulitktf  of 
eternity*'  pw  SfiL 

Every  topic,,  which  tb^  preacher  $uccessively  undertakes, 
is  at  once  irradiated  with  an  effusion  of  eloquence.  In  a'i*r 
Terting'to  thamieisterial  office,  he  obaerTety 

^  As  the  materia  part  of  the  creation  was  fbrmed  for  the  sake  of  the 
immaterial,  aod  of  the  latter  the  most  momenivMis  characteristic  is  its 
moral  and  accountable  lutore^  or,  in  other  words,  its  capicity  of  virtue  and 
of  vice ;  that  labour  cannot  want  dignity,  which  is  exerted  in  xm« 
proving  man  in  his  highest  character,  and  mtiog  him  for  his  eteroil  desti- 
nation. Here  alone  is  cartainty  and  durabOity:  for,  however  highly  we 
may  esteem  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  polish  our  species  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  society;  whatever  reverence  we  may  feel,  and  ought  to 
feel,  for  those  laws  and  lastitBttons  whence  it  derives  the  security  necessary 
for  enabling  it  to  enlarge  its  resources  and  develope  its  energies,  we  can- 
not forget  that  these  are  but  the  embellishments--  of  a  scene,  we  roust  shortljf 
quit-— the  decorations  of  a  theatm,  from  which  the^  eager  spectators  and 
applauded  actors  must  soon  retire.  Ti^  end  of  all  i/unss  is  at  kand.  Vanity^ 
is  inscribed  on  every  eairdily: pursuit, iMi  air siblunary  labour;  its  materials, 
its  instruments,  and  its  obj/eets  will  aKke  perish.  An  incurable  taint  of 
of  mortality  has  seized'  upon,  and  will  consume  them  ere  1od|^»  The 
acquisitions  derived  from  religion,  the  graces  of  a  renovated  mmd,  are 
alone  perroaBent.  This  is  the  mystic  iodosure,  rescued  from  the  empire 
of  change  and  death  ;  this  the  neld  which  the  Lord  has  blessed ;  and  this 
word  otthe  kingdom ».  the  seed  which  alone  produces  iriimortal  fruit,  the 
very  bread  of  iSe,.  with  which,  under  a  higher  economy,  the  Lamb  in- the 
midst  of  the  throne,  will  feed  his  flock  and  replenish  bis  elect,  throu^ 
eternal  am.  How  high  and  awful  a  fimction  u  that  which  proposes-  to 
esuiblish  m  the  soul  an  imerior  dominion— ^to  illuminate  its  powers  by  a 
celestial  light — and  introduce  it  to  an  intimate,  inefiable,  and  unchaag* 
ing  alliance  with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  What  an  honour  to  be  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  conducting  that  mysterious  process  by  which  raeA  afo 
born  of  God  ;  to  expel  from  the  heart  the  venom  of  the  old  serpent ;  to 
porge  the  conscience  from  invisible  stains  of  guile ;  to  release  the  pas8k)ns 
from  the  bondage  of  covniprioat  and  invite  them  to  soar  aloft  into  the 
regions  of  uncreated  light  and  beauty  :  to  u^H  thipintonirs^gofortk^  i9 
them  that  are  in  darkness ^  shew  i/ourselves  I  These  are  the  fruits  wbjch 
asisefrom  thie  succeesAJ  discharge  of  the  Christian  mmistry;  these  the 
e&cts-of  tfae  gospel,  whacvever  it  becomes  the*  power  of  God  unto  salvation : 
and  the  intevest  which  they-  create,  the  joy  which  th^  diffuse,  are  feh  m 
other  wodds.^  pp.  42  ■  44. 

Although  every  pag^  of  the  concluaion  of  this  discourse, 
abounds  with  excellencies^  we:  niosfc  eonfine  ourselves  to  oiity 
two  extracts,  relating*  to  ibe  peculiaF  religious  advantage^^ 
which  belong  to  the  xBioMteriai  funetion. 

<  It  is  the  only  one,  in  which  our  geaeral  calling,  ai  Christiaas^  and 
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our  ^nieuLu-  calling  m  meo»  fcrfcetlf  coiacfdcu  In  a  tfe  ocicnpkd  ia 
actions  tkat  terminate  in  dbi?  present  soomeoty  «ad  SA  -cares  and  fwraiuts,  ex- 
treroely  disproportionate  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  but  rendered  oecesftarjf 
by  the  imperfection  of  our  state ;  it  is  but  little  of  their  time  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  can  devote  to  die  direct  and  immediate  pursuit  of 
dieir  eternal  interests..  A  few  reififtanits»  Matched  from  the  business  ^ 
lifcy  is  all  that  most  can  bestow.  In  our  professioOy  the  full  force  and 
vigour  of  the  mmd  may  be  eserted  oo  that  which  will  en^ploy  it  £or  eter  ; 
on  re^ffiMf  the  final  centre  of  repose  $  the  goal  to  which  all  thii^  tend, 
which  gives  to  time  all  its  importancer  to  eteroiqr  all  its  glory ;  apart  from 
which  man  is  a  shadow,  his  very  existence  a  riddle,  and  the  stupendous 
scenes  which  surround  us,  are  as  ineoberetit  and  ttrnneftning  at  the  leaves 
^t^ch  the  Sybil  scattered  in  the  wind.  Our  inaptitude  to  be  affected  in 
any  measure  proportioned  to  the  mtnnsic  value  of  the  interest  in  wWch 
we  are  concerned,  and  the  objects  with  which  we  are  conversant,  is  f9Xtif 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  natuTe>  pertly  to  the  limitation  of  OM* 
faculties.  As  far  as  this  aisproportion  is  capable  of  being  corrected*  the 
pursuits  connected  with  our  office,  are  unquestionably  best  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  by  closely  fixing  the  attention  on  objects,  which  C4n  never  be 
contemned,  but  in  consequence  of  being  forgotten  ;  nor  ever  surveyed  with 
attention,  without  fillino;  the  whole  sphere  of  visioQ.  Though  the  scene 
of  our  labour  is  on  earth,  the  tlungs  to  which  it  relates  mtbsist  in  eternity. 
We  can  give  no  account  of  our  o/hce,  much  less  diocbarge  any  branch  of 
it  with  probrieiy  and  effect,  without  adverting  to  a  future  state  of 
beiog;  white  in  an  hs4>py  exemption  from  the  tumulhious  carea  of 
life,  our  only  concern  with  mankind,  as  far  as  it  respects  our  official  cha* 
racter,  is  to  promote  their  everlasting  welfare ;  ouf  only  business  on  earth> 
the  very  same  that  eipplovs  those  exalted  spirits,  who  are  sent  forth  on 
embassies  of  jnercy»  to  mmitter  to  them  who  shaU  be  heirs  of  salvation. 
Our  duties  and  pursuits  are  distinguished  from  aH  others  by  their  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  ultimate  end  of  human  existence;  so  that  while 
secular  employments  can  be  rendered  Innocent  only  by  an  extreme  care 
to  avoid  the  pollutions  which  they  are  so  liable  to  contracty  the  ministerial 
functions  bear  an  indelible  impress  of  sanctity.  How  much  of  heaven  is 
nattmUy  connected  with  an  office  whose  sole  purpose  is  lo  conduct  mni 
thither!  and  what  a  superiority  to  the  lov«  of  the  world  may  be  expedt 
ed  from  men  who  are  appotnad  to  publish  that  dispensadon  which  reveals 
iu  danger,  detects  its  vaiiity«  rebukea  its  d^rdcrs,  and  foretels  iu  det^ 
atructtoo.'  j^.  49>^*-6l  • 

<  Men  are  ruined  m  their  eternal  intei-ests  by  Kvlng  as  though  they  were 
their  own»  and  negle'ctiqg  to  realize  the  certaittty  of  a  future  aceonfit.  .  Bat 
it  must  surely  require  no  9aaXi  effort,  to  divert  our  attention  from  this  truth, 
who  have  not  only  the  same  intereel  in  it  with  oth«;rss  but,  in  cenac^queftc^ 
of  the  care  of  soul^  pQsseaus  a  responsibility  of  a  distinct  and  ^wful  cha- 
racter ;  since  not  one  bfdiose  to  whoni  £at  care  exiesds.  can  &11  short  of 
salvation  through  our  neglect,  or  default,  but  ^fff  UooJt  m(f  he  required  at 
our  hands,  wnere,  in  short  can  we  turn  our  cjt%f  without  meeting  with 
inoesdves  to  piety ;  what  part  of  die  sacred  luacti<MDi  caa  we  touch,  wkich 
wijl  9jOt  a^tmind  ua  9f  the  bmty  of  kgliaess,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  ftm{tt^ 
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ness  of  all  sublunary  good ;  or.  where  we  thall  not  find  oiinelvet  li 
a  temple,  resounding  with  awflil  voices,  and  filled  with  holy  ituifli 
rations.'  p.  55, 

The  concluding  address  is  in  a  less  eldvated  strain,  hui 
solemn  and  pathetic ;  totally  void  of  the  theatrical  artificei 
which,  as  in  expectation  of  apptaUse,  is  careful  to  end  the  per- 
formance with  a  flourish^  or  an  explosion.  We  notice  tiiis^ 
as  an  example  of  the  author's  seriousness,  simplicity^  aad  good 
taste.    The  closing  sentences  are  these. 

*  Should  your  pareer  be  prematurely  cut  short,  you  will  have  lived  long 
enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  your  being,  ^nd  to  leave  a  record  in  the 
consciences  of  your  hearers,  which  will  not  suffer  you  soon  to  be  forgotten* 
Though  dead,  you  will  still  speak ;  you  will  speak  from  the  tomb ;  it  may 
be,  in  accents' more  powerful  and  persuasive,  wan  your  living  voice  could 
command.'  p.  57. 

A  sight  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  will  render  any  recom- 
mendation of  tjjie  sermon  impertinent :  copious  as  they  arCi 
they  will  be  found  but  mere  specimens  of  its  beautiful  and  ia- 
structive  pages.  While  we  are  confident  every  man  of  taste 
will  be  desirous  to  peruse  it,  however  he  may  dread  tbe  con-* 
tagion  of  piety,  we  cannot  but  recommend  it  as  a  subject  of  di** 
ligent  perusal  and  study,  not  only  to  every  one  wno  aspires 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister,  but  who  wishes  to  cul« 
tiv2(te  his  devotional  feelings,  or  even  to  form  his  taste  in 
composition.  The  statements  and  admonitions  appear  to  us 
uniformly  just,  striking,  and  important  ;^  the  dictates  of  a 
most  extensive  and  pro^und  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of 
revelation,  and  the  nature  of  man.  The  spirit  with  glows  in 
every  part  of  it,  ardently  devout,  affectionately  benevolent, 
is  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  ratner  seraphic,  than  saintly,  and  never 
produced  but  by  the  combination  of  genius  and  piety. 
The  general  effect,  at  least  upon  our  minds,  is  a  strong 
sensation  of  sublimity.  The  preacher  seems  to  unveil  the  in- 
visible world,  and  though  be  adds  no  article  to  our  faith,  he 
seems  to  convert  our  faith  into  vision.  Intensely  conscious  of 
spiritual  objects,  be  excites  a  sympathetic  persuasion  in  his 
hearers:  and  as  he  beholds,  so  he  displays  ev^ry  temporal 
interest  in  its  just  relation  to  unseen  realities,  and  irradiated  by 
^  light  from  heaven.'  We  could  almost  fancy  him  exclaiming 

<  Asptce,  namque  omnem^  quse  nunc  obducta  tuenti 
Mortales  hebetat  visus  tibi,  et  humida  circum 
Caligat,  nubem  eripiam.' 

We  shall  only  detain  the  reader  with  one  or  two  additional 
temarks  on  the  style  of  this  sermon.    The  diction  displays  an 
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mlimited  command  and  an  exquisite  choice  of  language ;  a 
vocabulary  formed  on  the  basis  of  Addison's,  but  admitHtrsr 
vvbatever  is  classical  in  the  richer  literature  of  the  preceding 
ige,  and  excluding  every  thing  low  or  pedantic.    The  copious 
Use  of  scriptural  language,  so  eminently  appropriate  in  theolbu 
j^ical  writings,  bestows  upon  the  style  ofthis  writer  a  refreshing 
:barmand  an  awful  sanctity.    The  uncouthness  and  vulgarity 
3f  some  religious  authors,  who  are  driven  to  employ  the  very 
words  and  phrases  of  scripture  from  an  ignorance  of  other 
Rfords  and  phrases,  and  an  incapacity  to  conceive  and  express 
a  revealed  truth  in  any  form  but  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  bible,  has  co-operated  with  an  irreligious  spirit  to  bring 
this  important  resource  of  theological  eloquence  into  great 
disrepute.    The  skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
Mr.  Hall  may  restore  its  credit     Quotations  ana  allusions 
borrowed    from  profane  literature   are    universally  admired. 
There  is  nothing,    we  think,  to  render  them  less  admirable 
when  adopted  from  holy  writ.    If  properly  selected    they 
may  possess  the  same  merit  of  appositeness,  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  they  may  be  at  least  equal  in  rhetorical  beauty  ; 
and  the  character  of  holiness  and  mystery  which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  at  once  fills  the  imagination,  and  warms  the  heart.     It  is 
obvions  to  add  that  they  are  not  only  ornaments  and  illus*' 
trations,   but  authorities.    The  same  purity   of  taste,  which 
appears  in  Mr.  Hall's  choice  of  words,  is  equally  apparent  in 
the  forms  of  expression  into  which  they  are  combined.    The 
turn  of  his  phrases  is  gracefully  idiomatic,  disdaining  the  harsh 
and  usurped  authority  of  those  cprammarians,  who  would  con- 
demn our  best  writers  at  the  tribunal  of  analogy,  and  compel 
us  to  surrender  the  freedom  to  which  we  have  a  prescriptive 
and  immemorial  claim,  for  the  sake  of  an  ostentatious  dignity 
and  precision.    In   this  respect,   but  still  more  in  what  we 
have  last  to  mention,  our  author  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  artificial  and  elaborate  school  df  the  Juniuses,  Burkes,  and 
Johnsons,   while  he  is  equally  exempt,  on  the    other   from 
the  loquacious,  undignified  flippancy,  which  prevails  in  this 
age  of  periodical  pamphleteers.    We  must  not,  by  these  ob* 
servations,  be  unaerstood  as  pronouncing  his  composition  im- 
maculate: for  there  appears  to  be  a  few  instances  of  negligence 
in  the  present  discourse,  bcside&those  committed  by  the  pnnter. 
which  stand  in  need  of  revision ;  and  in  one  or  two  easel 
we  suspect  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy,  which  he  evidently 
finds  it  more  diflScult  to  restrain  than  excite,  may  have  betrayed 
htm  into  a  mixture  of  metaphor.     On  this  point  we  speak  in 
the  present  case  with  some  aiffidence,  being  fully  aware  that 
diere  is  none  more  delicate  and  unsettled,  in  the  whole  com* 
pass  of  verbal  criticism. 
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There  \%  one  other  particniar,  in  vhich  th5fe  «t  jte  of  this 
writer^  we  think,  it  perhaps  superior  to  aby  other — ^tbe 
consiruclion  of  his  periods,  or  that  \vhi)fi)i  corrpsp?>nd8  in 
prose  to  what  in  poetry  is  called  the  venificauon.  Ih 
this  as  in  former  disconrses,  Mr.  Hall  appears  to  hiave  em- 
ployed every  elegant  and  harmonious  form,  which  theiMgaage 
admits  ;  always  gratifying,  often  ravishing  the  efeif,  hut  never 
cloying  it ;-— in  the  midst  of  his  richest  combinations,  or  his 
aimplest  trains,  perfectly  easy  and  una{Fected,-^vBrying  bb 
•tyle  with  every  shade  of  his  sentiment,  and  cdnveHirtg  v^hait 
it  usually  but  a  mechanical  vehicll^,  into  an  expvessive  and 
imitative'  music.  A  reference  to  some  of  the  preceding 
extracts  may  serve  to  render  these  criticisms  intelligible.  Tb 
those  who  can  perceive  an  analogy  in  this  respect  betwetHi 
verse  and  prose,  it  will  probably  appeal*  ihat  Mr.  HklPs  c5onA- 
position  resembles  the  poetry  of  Dry  den.  We  do  hot  H^collefct 
any  writer  except  South,  who  appears  to  have  pbssess^d  io 
delicate  a  perception^  or  produced  silch  exquisite  Hpeei oi^nk  Of 
the  music  of  English  prose;  and  even  in  him  thosid  8|p^ 
cimens  are  but  few.  There  if  harmony  iii  Addison,  Bidlih^ 
broke,  and  Goldsmith,  but  infinitely  inferior  Iti  vhrietyj  rmv- 
ness,  and  grandeur.  There  is  harmony  in  Junius,  Btirk^, 
and  Johnson,  but  equally  deficient  in  sweetn^s,  fltaency, 
and  ease.  ^^ 

Uninteresting  as  these  remarks  may  be  to  many  reiidiSrs,  tnd 
trifling  as  are  the  merits  to  which  they  refer  in  coitibarison  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  beauties  of  this  admirable  discourse, 
we  were  unwilling  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  expressing  out 
opinion  of  a  style,  which,  though  it  may  have  its  tAsSikX  speckl 
and  blemishes,  so  eminently  deserves  to  be  considerM  as  k 
modeh  If  Mr.  Uali  should  at  length  be  persulid^d  to  enrich 
the  world  with  a  volume  of  such  performan<?ds,  we  shall  bavt 
to  much  the  leis  occasion  to  point  out  the  diertts  of  hil 
Composition. 


«a^>a^.i«in    I  >i>^»^' 
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Art.  IX.  Shtch  of  the  present  State  of  Caracas  f  indudiog  a  JounNf 
from  Caracas  through  La  Victoria  and  Valencia  to  Puerto  Cabdiob 
By  Robert  Seitiple,  Author  of  two  Joumies  in  Spaia,  &o.  &c.  or.  8vo. 
pp.  180.    FHce  6s.     Baldwin.  1S12. 

npHE  small  unassuaning  volumes  of  this  sensible  InivtlkrriM 
always  verir  acceptable.  He  fits  himself  out  without  any  M* 
nouncemeut  of  a  great  advefnure  undertaken  by  an  iaaftoftml 
personage, — passes,  lightly  equipped,  to  his  de8tinaticiny^-«tfl* 
ters  a  foreign  territory  unencins»bere4  by  *  ponrp  afid  cirouMl^ 
stanee,*'— ^traverses  a  division  of  it,  with  ritber  toe  mucb  etttf' 
rity,  it  is  true^  but  with  at  least  as  mucb  activity  of  the  lookinf 
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inking  faculties  as  those  of  locomotion^ — and  at  his  re- 
ves  out  such  a  portion  of  what  he  has  seen  and  thought, 
idges  most  worth  telling,  in  a  plain  and  frugal  form/ at 
part  of  the  price  current  among  his  contempotaries  of 
ie  profession. 

e  present  instance  he  is  one  of  the  precursors  (now  in* 
nounting,  of  themselves,  to  no  contemptible  number), 
St  crowd  of  travellers,  who  will  bring  their  reports  and 
itions  from  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  within  the 
^enty  years.  An  almost  boundless  field  is  opening  in 
America,  for  the  wild  and  hardy  spirits  who  can  find 
ijoyment  in  the  toils,  and  novelties,  and  hazards,  of 
adventure — for  the  enthusiasts  for  the  romantic,  the 
and  the  terrible  views  of  nature — ^and  for  the  specula- 
man,  who  may  be  interested  to  see  acted  over  again 
other  hemisphere  exactly  the  scenes,  of  which  some  of 
mtries  of  Europe  were  the  theatre  several  centuries 
This  is  a  very  enlivening  prospect  for  the  thoughtful, 
ious,  and  the  indolent  portion  of  our  English  public, 
are  not  certain  we  should  congratulate  them  upon  it, 
;  as  we  see  so  little  good  resulting  from  the  excessive 
tion  of  stimulants,  that  have  been  mixed  with  their  in« 
lal  aliment  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  most  ob- 
e  result,  we  think,  of  all  these  means  of  excitement  is, 
t  are  come  to  need  them, — and  that  the  tone  of  the 
I  becoming  more  and  more  languid  under  their  opera- 

Setnple  relates  briefly  the  incidents  of  his  voyage  to 
a.  He  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  August,  18  iO,  and 
nany  reflections,  and  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of 
,  even  before  he  was  fairly  in  progress  on  the  Atlantic. 
1  describes  some  of  the  [lensive  feelings  which  pre* 
while  he  beheld,  in  the  night,  the  lights  on  the  shore 
lly  going  out,  and  heard  from  various  ships  the  sounds 
ing  preparation  for  departure;  and  how  these  emotions 
lace  to  a  more  cheerful  state  of  feeling  as  the  morning 
n,  with  all  the  diversified  activity  of  getting  to  sea,  and 
neral  competition  of  a  great  number  of  snips  for  the 
5nce, 

vessel  very  narrowly  missed  making  an  end  of  its  course 
m  distance  on  this  side  of  Cura^oa* 

night  being  clear,  with  fine  mooDlight  for  some  hours,  we  stood 
r  easy  sail,  xeeping  a  strict  look  out  for  Aves,  or  Bird's  Islands, 
POOS  cluster  in  our  track.  We  passed  the  night  io  tranquillity, 
lay  dawned  just  in  time  to  shew  us  that  we  were  close  upon  rocks 
ikersb  Immediately  a  great  ahrm  arosef  all  hands  were  cdled, 
eaving  the  lead,  we  foud  only  three  fathoms  water.    We  plainly 

VIII.  3  L 
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'  The  trateller,  Just  landed,  18  treated  in  much  the  same  maimer  as  a 
bale  of  goods.  He  is  placed  upon  a  mule  with  a  clumsy  and  incoavenieat 
kind  of  Afoorish  saddle  and  stirrups,  such  as  are  used  in  Speun;  and  las 
spurs,  his  whip,  and  his  patience,  are  generally  all  of  sendee  to  Lim  bebrr 
reaching  Caracas.' 

To  the  immense  surprize,  however,  of  every  lazy  Creole^  . 
our  author  determined  to  go  on  foot,  in  order  to  be  at  liberw  | 
to  inspect  more  attentively  every  part    of  this  formidable 
route;  and  to  the  very  great  alarm  of  an  officer  on  guard,  the 
Mulatto  guide  carried  a  portfolio  of  drawing,  which  was  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  cause  for  a  temporary  detention. 

The  road  up  this  great  ascent  is  so  narrow,  with  high  and 
steep,  banks    on  each  side,  that  in  some  parts  twd  loaded 
mules  cannot  pass  each  other.    And,  says  our  author,  ^  woe 
betide  the  traveller  who  in  these  passes  meets  a  line  of  lAulo 
loaded  with  planks,  which  stretch   tranversely  almost  from 
side  to  side.     He  must  either  turn  his  horse's  head^  or  pass 
them  with  the  utmost  caution,  at  the  risk  of  having  his  rib 
encountered  by  a  long  succession  of  rough  boards,  which  tt 
every  swerve  of  the  mules,  scoop  out  long  grooves  in  the 
clayey  banks/    The  greater  the  elevation  Uie  more  incom- 
modious the  ascent,  tne  road  changing  in  many  parts  fron 
clay  to  rugged  rock,  which  appears  not  merely  to  have  been 
thus  purposely  left,  but  to  have  been  formed  into  its  present 
state.*  At  the  commencement  of  this  more  difficult  staire,  they 
found  lying  on  a  sledge  by  the  way  side,    the  body  of  a 
stone  statue  of  a  saint,  which  had  been  conveyed  thus  fir 
toward  Caraccas  for  an  object  of  religious  worship^  butap* 
peared  to  be  left  here  in  despair :  only  the  head  had  been 
carried  forward,  but  whether  it  is  held  to  claim  any   psurt<tf 
the  reverence  which  would  have  been  due  to  the  whole,  ii 
not  deposed.    A  most  delightful  change  of  temperature  was 
experienced  progressively  in  ascending  to  the  height  of  aboot 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  La  Guayra.    At  dui 
elevation  the  traveller  crosses  the  ridge,  and  begins  to  descend 
toward  the  valley  of  Caraccas,  which,  upwards  of  twen^  mtltt 
in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  four,  to  six  or  seven^  and 
enclosed  by  lofty    mountains,  unfolds  itself  by  degrees  to 
the  view.     The  town  of  Caraccas  in  this  valley  is  nearly  SOdD 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  stands  on  ground  re* 
gularly  sloping  down  to  the  river  Guayra,  a  position  in  ooa- 
sequence  of  which  its  streets  are  rendered  admirably  clean  by 
every  shower  of  rain.    The  streets  are  in  general  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  intersect  one  another  at  right  aneks, 
dividing  the  whole  town  into  square  portions,  called  Quadrast 
Excepting  iu  the  inelegant  splendour  of  one  of  the  churches^ 
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the  town  has  little  to  boast  on  the  score  of  buildings.  But 
Tor  a  compensation  for  any  deficiency  in  this  part  of  the 
ihow,  sena  an  Englishman  to  look  at  that  displayed  within 
one  of  the  squares. 

*  In  this  square  may  be  seen  the  fruits  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
:e  consider  as  peculiar  to  very  different  climates*  all  brought  from  the 
lutance  of  a  few  leagues.  The  banaoa*  the  pine  apple,  and  the  sapadiUo, 
ire  minj^ed  with  the  apple*  the  pear*  and  the  chesnut.  The  potatoe  and 
he  phintain,  fresh  provibions  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  temperate 
cones*  and  those  kinds  of  fish  which  are  peculiar  to  trofncal  seas,  are  here 
3deredfiir  sale  on  the  same  spot.'  p.  51. 

.  The  population  of  Caraeeas  is  upwards  of  forty  thousand* 
df  which  about  one  third  are  whites.  Amon^  the  remainder 
ire  a  very  few  Indians  ;  but  the  mixture  of  Indian  blood  is 
i^miQon.  Our  author's  general  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ikm  delicious  ralley*  represents  them  as  favourably  distin- 
yQiahed^  both  in  physical  and  moral  character*  from  the 
latives  of  the  coast*  but  nevertheless  as  in  a  very  low  state  of 
:iviUzation. 

'  As  the  original  Indians  were  celebrated  among  the  surrounding  ttibes* 
lie  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  present  race  of  Caraeeas*  that  they  are 
Diperior  in  mtickness  of  perception*  in  acdvity  and  intelligence*  to  the 
Aoafaifants  or  the  other  towns  m  the  province.  But  the  great  want  of 
tjolid  education*  and  the  blind  su^ection  to  an  ignorant  priesthoodf 
nender  all  these  natural  advantages  of  small  avail.  Tiiat  high  Spanish 
iense  of  honour  which  reigns  in  some  breasts*  is*  in  too  many  others*  sup* 
slanted  by  a  mere  blustering  appearance,  which  ends  only  in  falsehood  and 
ieceit.  £ven  this  hollowness  is  not  always  covered  by  mild  manners 
>r  a  phusible  exterior,  and  examples  may  b!e  seen  of  great  rudeness  joined 
:o  great  insincerity.' 

*  iUmostall  the  the  handicrafts  are  carried  on  by  freed-meo  of  colowf 
srho  are ingeneral  in^nious*  but  indolent  and  indifferent  to  the  highest 
\Bgjntm  ihtj  promise  without  the  smallest  intention  of  performing*  and 
ippcar  perfectly  unmoved  when  reproached  with  their  falsehood.  But 
jaoiftftooe  on  this  score  is  not  peculiar  to  this  class.' 

*  The  College  is  the  only  public  institution  for  education ;  and  hither 
ill  the  youth  of  Caraeeas  of  the  better  classes  are  sent  for  that  purpose. 
Die  outline  of  education  is  such  it  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  la 
Spain  two  hundred  years  a|ro  •  a  few  common  Latin  authors*  catechisms, 
md  the  lives  of  Saints,  bemg  the  chief  studies.  A  free  mode  of  think* 
M  is*  however,  rapidly  spreading  among  the  young  men*  and  may  heie^ 
i&r  produce  the  most  important  e%cts.' 

The  important  studies  and  politics  of  the  women  would  have 
ed  us  to  suppose*  but  for  Mr.  Semple's  positive  assertion* 
liat  there  must  have  been  another  College  tp  train  such  dig^ 
lifted  performers. 
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<  In  the  women  perhaps  the  Spanish  character  appears  with  lets  il- 
teratioD  than  among  the  men ;  and  their  dress  and  manners  are  exact 
counterparts  of  what  we  see  in  Old  Spain.  Here*  as  io  Spain,  their  prin- 
cipal morning  occupation  seems  to  be  going  to  mass  dressed  in  blacky 
with  their  mantillas  over  their  heads,  their  feet  particularly  ornamented 
with  silk  stockings,  and  flirting  their  fans  which  they  kaep  conaiandv 
in  motion.  On  this  occasion  a  female  slave,  frequently  more  beaotira 
than  her  mistress,  follows  her,  carrying  a  small  carpet  on  which  she  any 
kneel  at  her  devotions.  This  caipet  is  a  greet  mark  of  distinction,  and 
is  only  allowed  in  the  churches  to  white  women  $  on  which,  account, 
perhaps,  they  are  particularly  proud  of  having  it  thus  borne  in  protesskn, 
at  a  slow  space,  through  the  streets.  It  is  in  contemplation  however  to 
abolish  the  restriction  ;  and,  as  a  beginning,  during  my  stay,  special  leave 
was  granted  by  a  public  ordinance  to  the  women  of  a  coloured  faintly,  io 
a  distant  town  to  make  use  of  these  carpets.  This  innovation,  tl^;fat 
as  it  may  appear,  excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  higher  clastes  of 
Caracas,  and  a  proportionate  eagerness  and  hope  of  change  auMBg 
the  coloured  families.'—^  Upon  the  whole,  the  women  of  Csancu  are 
handsome,  sprightly,  and  pleasing.  To  their  oatutal  charms  they  know 
how  to  add  the  attractions  of  dress  and  of  graceful  motions.  Tbey  an 
uniformly  kind  and  affable  in  their  manners.'  p.  58. 

Who  pfin  tell  how  much  this  contested  ciaim  to  be  followed 
to  church  by  )ialf  a  yard  o4'  carpet,  may  have  conduced  to  the 
revolution  of  South  America !  Religion,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
itot  only  serves,  as  in  this  instance,  as  a  cemmodions  ertfund 
far  coiiieflting  points  of  rank  and  etiquette  upon  ;  it  it  alio 
the  chief,  and  most  favourite  and  comprehensive  amusement 

*  To.  this'  (the  culii^'ation  of  rhusie)  *  the  religion  of  the  coimtry  hu 
greatly  contributed,  as  both  solemn  and  sprightly  music  are  daily  ett* 
ployed  in  aid  of  its  rites.  Indeed,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  cert- 
monies  of  religion,  as  they  arc  generally  practised,  may  well  be  ranked 
among  the  amusements  of  the  people^  or  rather  thev  form  the  very  fint 
class.  Cards  and  billiards  occupy  only  a  few ;  but  gilded  imaees,  carried 
about  in  procession ;  churches  adorned  with  vessels  oiF  gold  And  silver*  sad 
dazzling  with  lights ;  streets  illuminated ;  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  riaj* 
ing  of  bells ;  all  these  united  form,  indeed,  a  brilliant  show,  whiek  inle*' 
resu  iall  ranks,  from  the  ancient  Spaniard  down  to  the  Negro  imported 
yesterday.  In  vain  would  reason  propose  the  nncere  and  homUe  wonAm 
of  the  heart,  as  more  acceptable  to  heaven  than  all  this  pageancrr-  « 
will  be  found  almost  universally  that  man  sed^s  to  please  nimself  in  his 
mode  of  worshipping  God  ;  and  frequently  thinks  himself  most  devdati 
when  he  is  most  gratifying  some  hidden  feeling,  wholly  uncoooecttd  with 
the  professed  object  of  his  veneration.'  p.  61. 

The  rank  now  held  by  the  town  of  Caraccas,  the  capital  of 
the  province  (or  as  it  now  demands  to  be  called,  the  sovereign 
state)  of  Vonezuela,  was  held^  it  seems,  two  centuries  since 
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by  Coro;  which  lost  it  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  dean  and  chapter  transferring  themselves  and 
the  archbishopric,  voluntarily,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances of  the  deserted  people,  to  the  much  more  pleasant 
situation  of  Caraccas.  *  The  effects,  however,*  says  Mr.  Sam- 
ple, *  of  this  transaction  are  still  felt,  and  a  deadly  animosity 
exists  between  the  two  cities,  for  which  I  fear  much  bluod  will 
jrei  be  shed.' 

He  made  an  excursion  westwanl,  to  Valencia,  and  to  Puerto 
Cabello,  the  only  place  deserving  the  name  of  a  harbour  on 
the  whole  coast  of  the  province.  He  passed  through  exten- 
sive tracts  of  beautiful  and  fertile  country  nearly  uninhabited. 
At  one  station  he  met  a  party  of  Indians  ;  the  young  women, 
nany  of  whom  were  of  *  pleasing  features,*  going  to  seek  work 
in  the  coffee  plantations,  where  they  pitk  the  berries ;  and  the 
men  carrying  ponderous  cages,  of  several  stories,  filled  wiili 
'owls,  parrots,  or  monkies,  to  the  Caraccas  market.  Tliey 
w'xW  come  thither  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  uiilcsj  carrying 
:ach  a  burden  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight. 

*  The  ni€D  were  in  general  strong  and  stout,  but  though  large,  not  so 
well  limbed  as  the  Indians  of  Noitii  Amenca.  Their  colour  la as  of  a 
yellowish  cast,  inclltang  to  copper;  their  hair  long,  coarse,  and  black, 
crowing  low  down  upon  a  narrow  forehead :  the  nose  at  the  point  sud- 
denly becoming  sharp,  like  that  of  a  person  worn  out  by  long  illness ;  the 
Ljes  black,  melancholy,  and  inexpressive;  tho  lips  thick,  and  the  mouth 
somewhat  large.  The  general  air  of  these  Indians  was  heavy,  sad,  and 
sullen.  Some  of  them,  while  they  rested  their  burdens,  amused  them« 
leWes  by  blowing  into  a  species  of  flute  ^  if  it  can  be  so  called,  without 
ioubc  one  of  the  i-udest  ever  sounded  by  the  human  breath.  They  con. 
(itted  of  single  joints  of  cane  with  one  longitudinal  opening  in  the  side, 
oo  long  to  be  covered  with  the  whole  palm  of  the  hand  when  applied.* 

The  grand  plain  of  Valencia,  with  its  lake,  and  remot;" 
>order  of,  high  mountains,  presented  one  of  the  most  niagni- 
icent  views  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  town  of  Valencia,  re- 
rently  in  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  advancing  state,  very  anuh 
he  IresuU  of  tlie  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Spanish  in- 
labitants,  was  liow  dull  and  almost  dreary,  in  consequence  of 
he  compelled  exile  of  some  of  them,  and  the  voluntary  re- 
ndval  of  others,  who  felt  their  property,  and  even  their  lives, 
!ndaiig6r6d  by  the  sus{^icious  and  vindictive  spirit  of  the  na- 
ive Americans,  now  rising  into  power  and  arrogance^ 

*  They  had  almost  all  been  many  yearti  in  the  country :  were  married, 
nd  had  establishments,  cither  commercial  or  agricultural,  where  they  had 
ntroduced  many  improvements  j  they  had  declared  their  resolutioB  to  taka 
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no  hostile  measures,  and  to  be  bound  by  erery  legal  restricdon  ;  but  the 
patriotic  party  were  not  satisfied/ 

Valencia  and  Puerto  Cabello  are  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra ;  the  same  chain  of 
mountains,  (which  indeed  ^  stretches  from  the  Gulph  of  Paria 
to  the  westward  of  Carthagena,  and  forms  a  lofty  barrier  be* 
tween  the  interior  continent  and  the  sea,')  passing  between  the 
ports  and  the  inland  cities  to  which  they  belong.  In  crossing 
this  chain,  from  Valencia  to  its  port,  our  traveller  had  a  suc- 
cession of  most  romantic  sceoery.  The  harbour  is  described 
as  excellent^  excepting  that 

'  the  worm  makes  great  ravages  in  the  bottom  of  such  ships  as  are  not 
coppered  r  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  destructive  ;  and  a  small 
vessel  left  unattendedy  in  a  Very  few  months  would  founder  at  her  moor- 
ings from  this  Cause  alone.' 

It  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  people  of  colour,  and  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  notwithstanding  the  aestructive  fevers  which 
^  frequently  rage  here  in  the  summer  and  autumn,*  to  such  a 
degree,  that  *  few  strangers  can  then  visit  it  with  impunity,  or 
at  least  without  great  danger ;  and  there  have  been  instances 
of  vessels  losing  the  greater  part  of  the  crews  in  a  very  short 
time/  This  insalubrity  is  attributed  to  the  exhalations  from 
low  swampy  grounds.  The  greatest  part,  however,  of  the 
tract  whicnMr«  Sem pie  traversed,  he  pronounces  favourable 
to*  health ;  and  notices,  as  somewhat  of  a  compensation  in  the 
unwholesome  spots,  that  they  are  exuberantly  fertile.  But  it 
should  seem  that  every  part  of  the  country  is  quite  8uffi<» 
ciently  indulgent,  in  its  great  productiveness,  with  little  toil» 
to  human  wants  and  indolence.  The  valley  of  Caraccas  has  all 
the  advantages  of  irrigation,  an  expedient  well  understood  by 
the  inhabitants.     But  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown. 

<  All  work  is  done  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  and  chiefly  by]  sUvet* 
The  lighter  work  is  performed  by  Indians,  and  irtt  labourers,  which  last 
class  is  increasing  rapidlv*  Maize  and  plantains  form  the  basis  of  their 
food,  to  which  are  added  beef  and  garlic.  The  maize  is  generally  eatea 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  beio^  first  soaked,  deprived  of  the  husk,  and  then 
ground,  or  rather  rubbed  mto  a  moist  paste,  by  meant  of  a  roller,  and  a 
smooth  curved  slab  of  a  stone.*  This  operation  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
women.  Beef  seldom  exceeds  two  pence  sterling  a  pound.'  *  Poultiy 
is  scarce  and  dear.  Mutton  is  unknown.  Although  thi0  country  has  been 
colonized  nearly  three  centuries,  the  sheep  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
upon  thesQ  mountains,  where  it  could  not  fail  to  multiply  rapidly.  The 
flesh  of  goats  is  used  instead.'  p.  114. 

The  mode  of  cooking  is  entirely  Spanish.  The  people  are 
represented  as  generally  a  sober  race,  but  as  drinking  freely  at 
entertainments,  in  which  they  have  adopted  the  English  custom 
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f  toasts.  The  ladies  sit  among  the  gentlemen,  or  in  a  conti-* 
;uous  apartment,  with  the  door  open.  ^  The  conversation  is 
ree;  for  an  Englishman  frequently  top  much  so.* 

<  Id  a  wordy  the  general  manners  and  custome  are  those  of  Spam,  by  no 
oeans  improred  by  crossing  the  Atlantic,  or  by  the  mixture  of  Indian  and 
e;^  blood  with  that  of  the  first  conquerors.  It  may  belaid  down  as  an 
aom,  that  whereever  there  is  slavery  there  is  corruption  of  manners, 
here  is  a  re -action  of  evil  from  the  oppressed  to  the  oppressor.  Here  it 
18  been  weakened  by  the  general  mildness  observed  towards  domestic 
aves;  but  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  and  even  should  slavery  be  finally 
K)lithedy  its  influence  over  private  life  will  long  be  felt.  After  great 
?fattesy  the  importation  of  slaves  has  been  forbidckn  by  the  new  legisla- 
re ;  although  many  still  remain  of  opinion  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
osperity  of  the  country.'—*  Whenever  a  slave  can  by  any  means  make  up 
e  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  his  owner,  he  is  nee.  He  is  not  even 
>liged  to  give  this  ^m  at  once,  but  may  pay  it  in  single  dollars,  or  half 
illan*  till  the  whole  be  complete.  A  slave  has  als6  the  liberty  of  seeking 
new  master,  and  may  go  about  to  sell  himself.'. 

Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by 
uropean  Spaniards,  and  a  class  of  people  originally  from  the 
anaries;  who,  by  a  spirit  of  union,  and  frequently  an  impene- 
able  dialect,  have  a  great  advantage  against  toreigners  in 
>mmercial  transactions. 

An  interesting  brief  account  is  given  of  a  distinct  population, 
pidly  forming  on  an  extensive  territory,  consisting  of  great 
iains,  to  the  south  of  Caraccas.  They  are  employed  in  look- 
ig*  after  the  vast  herds  of  catile,  the  proprietors  of  which  reside 

the  great  towns.  They  are  a  bold,  lawless,  and  barbarous 
ce,  of  very  coarse  and  vicious  manners,  and  some  of  them 
*€  professed  robbers.  Swinging  about  in  their  hammocks, 
aoakiag  (igars,  gambling  to  excess,  and  tormenting  of  bulls, 
«  among  their  principal  amusements. 
The  last  chapter,  partly  historical  and  partly  speculative, 
iates  to  the  politics  and  the  civil  war  of  this  new  state,  and  it 
akes  a  rather  gloomy  representation  both  of  what  is  past  and 

tMrhat  is  to  come.  Mr.  Semple  considers  the  people  of 
Moish  America  as  much  too  ignorant  and  immoral  and  super* 
Ltious  for  real  freedom  and  wise  self-government,  at  the  same 
ne  that  he  deems  it  perfectly  idle  to  expect  that  any  thing 
;n  prevent  or  long  retard  their  complete  and  final  indepen* 
mce  of  European  power.  But  the  course  by  which  they 
tve  thus  far  advanced  towards  it,  has  been  marked  by  nurne* 
us  acts  of  severity  and  injustice  towards  the  Spanish  settlers  ; 
r  great  want  of  union  among  themselves ;  by  a  profusion  of 
ots^  intrigues,  and  outrages ;  by  a  plentiful  display  of  the 
nbition  and  self-in^portance  of  individuals ;  and  by  the  most 
linous  mischief  to  the  stale  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
icalculabie  injury  has  been  sustained  by  these  interests,  in 
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consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  a  vast  number  of  active  and 
considerably  inteihgent  Spaniards,  who  were  the  principal 
improvers  of  the  counlTj,  and  at  whose  tameness  in  suffering 
then)selves  to  be  so  easily  overborne,  Mr.  S.  expresses  gi'eat 
astonishment.  He  says,  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  Spanish 
colonists  feel  not  the  smallest  partiality  to  what  is  called  the 
mother  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cherish,  many  of  them, 
such  a  resentment  on  account  of  the  wrongs  they  have  suffered 
from  the  European  government,  as  to  forget  they  have  ever 
received  any  benefiis.  But  whatever  sentimcifts  it  would  be 
decorous  for  than  to  express  towards  Old  Spain,  a  philanthro- 
pic observer  will  be  of  opinion,  that  no  condemnation  can  well 
be  too  severe  on  a  state  that  has  suffered  its  colonies  tb  ffrow 
up  to  such  a  numerical  magnitude  in  that  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition,  which  renders  them  utterly  unfit  to  govern  . 
themselves,  when  the  inevitable  period  of  their  separation  and 
independence  arrives. 

Art.  X.  A  Tour  to  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire,  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Johoes  Esq.  M.  P.  &c.  &c.  &c.  by  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  &c.  President  of  the  Linnsean  bocicty.  London  :  printed  by 
T.  Bensley,  Bolt  Court,  for  White  and  Co.  Horace's  Head,  Fleet 
Street.  1810. 

'T'HE  public  have  been  lone  in  possession  of  a  very  in- 
teresting "Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,*'  which 
embraced  observations  on  whatever  was  particularly  curions 
in  the  more  celebrated  parts  of  France,  Switzerland^  and 
Italy  ;  and  from  this  specimen  of  it's  autbor^s  talents^  the  li- 
terary woild  has  ever  since  been  induced  to  hope,  that  some 
fresh  occasion  might  call  forth  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Smith 
in  its  scn'ice.  On  this  account,  it  is  certainlv  to  be  re- 
^retted,  that  the  performance  now  before  us  was  not  published 
in  a  less  splendid  and  expensive  form  ;  so  that  a  far  greater 
number  of  readers  might  have  been  enabled  to  become  ac- 
acquainted  with  the  picturescpie  scenery  »nd  romantic  beauties 
of  Hafod.  In  its  present  magnificent  and  costly  shape^  few  per- 
sons can  hope  to  possess  the  work,  however  ardent  may  be 
their  admiration  of  sublime  and  extensive  scenery.  Possibly, 
however,  the  splendour  of  the  book  may  be  considered  ss 
emblematical  of  the  elegant  abode  ivhicb  it  is  the  author's 
principal  objc  ct  to  describe.  Indeed  the  lettor^press  scarcrlj 
extends  beyond  what  is  absolutely  essential  for  an  explanation 
of  the  beautiful  plates, — which  are  fifteen  in  number,  and 
will  be  noticed  as  they  respectively  occur. 
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The  dedication  to  Mr.  Johnes,  at  whose  snggestion  the 
work  was  undertaken,  is  concise  and  pleasing.  We  arc 
induced  to  insert  the  Preface,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few 
lines,  which  however  contain  a  snfficient  account  of  the 
author's  object  in  presenting  an  account  of  his  Tour  to  the 
public. 

*  The  Drawings,  from  which  the  following  plates  are  exactly  copied 
by  Mr,  Stadler,  were  taken,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  an  artist 
ot  well-deaenred  celebrity.  They  hav£  afforded  an  opportunity  of  r^corJingr 
a  few  observations  made  in  a  visit  to  Hafod  in  the  8umm;:r  of  1 796,  and 
at  serend  other  times.  The  public  are  not  entirely  strangers  to  the  charms 
of  this  romaotic  abode,  which  several  travellers  have  noticed,  and  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  particularly  described  in  a  small  octavo  volume  published 
a  few  years  since,  but  no  views  of  its  scenery  have  yet  appeared.  How 
Well  this  fine  place  merits  such  an  illustration,  the  present  work>  whab- 
ever  it's  execution  may  be,  will  suiEciently  evince,' 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  the 
Journey  to.  Hafod,  and  notices  of  various  objects  of  curiosity 
on  the  way — *  the  road  from  London  to  Bath— Bristol — CliftoQ 
—King's  Weston — Chepstow — ^Tintern — Radnor — Approach 
to  Hafod.*  On  arriving  at  the  neighbourhood  of  this  latter  place, 
cascades  are  heard  roar^ne  or  murmuring  at  a  distance,  and  at 
length  a  path,  tempting  oy  it's  neatnei^s,  strikes  into  a  deep 
wood  on  the  left,  while  another  climbs  a  rock  on  the  rights 
'  But  wc  are  little  aware  of  the  widely  diHercnt  fairy  scenes, 
to  which  each  of  them  leads.  Nothing  of  the  house  can 
all  this  while  be  perceived,  till  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right 
brings  it  in  full  view,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  end  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  a  direct  approach 
to  the  gothic  colonnade  on  one  hand,  or  the  grand  entrance 
on  the  other.* 

We  come,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  an  account  of  Hafod 
House,  which  Dr.  Smith  says  ^  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
ID  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Ystwith, 
and  encompassed  with  bold  hills,  richly  wooded,  of  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  These  woods  abound  with  inagnificeQl 
water-falls,  formed  chiefly  by  three  monntain  streams  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Ystwith  in  diAerent  parts  of  the 
vatloy,  and  are  never  dry.'  Hafod,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
called  in  WeUh,  the  Havod,  signiiies  an  alcove  or  summer 
house,  because  the  situation  of  the  place,  before  tolerable 
roads  were  made  in  it's  neighbourhood,  was  so  de6cient  in 
producing  tho  necessaries  ot  life,  as  well  as  so  devoid  of  the 
comforts  of  society,  that  it  was  regarded  as  bninhnbitabla 
except  at  particular  seasoi>s.  The  domain  at  present  is  about 
eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  ^  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  a 
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rouji^h  stone  wall,  entered  by  two  principal  lodges,'  one  to* 
wards  each  extremity  of  the  valley. — Next  follows  a  cursoiy 
history  of  this  part  or  the  country,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when,  under  the  sanction  of  Lord  Bacon,  seven! 
intelligent  miners  settled  in  South  Wales,  ^bout  this  time 
a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Herbert  came  to  reside  at 
Hafod  ;  and  Mr.  Johnes  of  Llanvair  afterwards  marrying  the 
heiress,  this  estate  came  into  the  family  of  its  present  pos* 
sessor.  In  the  year  H»20,  one  of  the  Herbert*s  erected  upon 
bis  own  land,  and  at  his  own  expence,  the  chapel  called 
Eglwys-Newydd  which  appears  to  have  materially  civilized 
and  improved  the  neighbourhood,  though  the  people,  after  bis 
death  relapsed  into  their  former  profligacy.  It  is  gratifying 
however  to  learn  that 

<  The  present  inhabitant  of  Hafod,  has  not  conHned  his  exertions  to 
rebuilding  the  church  in  a  decent  and  elegant  style,  and  labouring,  sot 
without  much  difHculty,  to  have  the  stated  duties  of  religion  regulady 
and  properly  performed.  He  very  early  established  a  school,  where  die 
children  of  the  poor  are  instructed  gratis  in  reading  and  writin^^  a 
well  as  in  all  kinds  of  rural  and  domestic  semce  work*  ihii 
school  is  assiduously  superintended  by  his  excellent  lady  and  daughter. 
Care  is  also  taken  to  provide  a  medical  attendant,  who  regularly  visits 
the  parish  on  stated  days ;  and  a  store  of  medicines  on  one  hand,  wuh 
a  stock  of  Bibles  and  useful  books  on  the  other,  are  always  kept  ready 
to  administer  to  the  bodily  or  mental  ills  of  those  unable  to  (wlp 
themselves.* 

The  plates,  which,  as  already  observed,  form  the  most  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  work,  are  fifteen  in  number,  of  the 
size  of  the  original  drawings,  and  so  coloured  as  to  imitate 
them  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  first  exhibits  the  House  with 
its  surrounding  scenery,  which  is  of  the  boldest  and  richest 
kind.  The  distant  parts  seem  to  us  admirably  tinted  ;  bat  in 
some  of  the  middle  distances  there  is  a  hardness,  and  too  strong 
a  contrast  of  colour  in  some  of  the  trees.  The  foreground  is 
admirable.  The  architecture  of  the  house  is  not  precisely 
expressed,  nor  are  we  able  to  form  a  very  distinct  conception 
of  its  character.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  plates,  dis- 
play beautiful  views,  extremely  various  in  character,  from 
different;,  parts  of  the  grounds,  in  which  wood  and  water  are 
happily  blended.  In  the  fifth  is  represented  the  Cavern  Cas- 
cade, a  fall,  to  obtain  a  commanding  view  of  which  Mr. 
Johnes  has  excavated  an  artificial  grotto.  Nos.  6  and  7  are 
different  views  of  a  very  favourite  water-fall,  which  *  terminates 
an  umbrageous  glen  in  a  most  advantageous  manner,  opening 
upon  the  spectator  by  degrees  till  the  whole  is  seen  in  per- 
fection/ as  in  the  seventh  plate.    A  natural  cold   bath  ii 
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10  the  middle  of  this  Cascade,  Plate  the  8th,  is  the 
those  views  which  may  be  regarded  within  the  compass 
'Johnes's  pleasure  grounds :  it  exhibits  one  of  those 
stone  bridges  which  the  owner  has  constructed  for 
jrposes  of  convenience  only,  without  any  attempt 
li  decorations  as  would  doubtless  have  interfered 
e  character  of  the  whole  place,  and  destroyed  its  sim* 

le  third  chapter,  the  author  seems  to  have  indulged  in 
scription  of  a  highly  romantic  spot,  and  that  with  the 
reeaom  as  he  was  not  furnished  with  any  views  of  the 
jacent  scenery.  The  principal  feature  in  this  des* 
Q  is  the  majestic  Maen  Arthur,  or  Arthur's  stone. 

8  is  a  vast  perpendicular  rock,  white  with  lichens,  its  chasms  oc- 
irith  overiianging  shrubs,  and  its  base  completely  concealed  by 
iescending  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  at  a  great  depth  below* 
die  noble  foreground  of  the  landscape  I  would  now  attempt  to 
u  But  words  are  totally  insufficient  to  express  all  the  varied 
r  the  river  broken  by  projecting  cliffs,  the  craggy  valley,  the  over* 
ing  trees,  the  rich  amphitheatre  of  woody  hilb  in  the  the  more  dis«>^ 
DSpect,  and  the  towenng  mountains  that  bound  the  whole.  This 
iplete  composition,  a  picture  which  surely  no  critic  would  presume, 
ect.  No  object  obtrudes  itself  that  is  not  stricdy  in  harmony 
e  whole,  not  even  a  cottage  nor  shepherd's  hut,  for  these  scenes 
ed  to  perfect  solitude.  Here  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  only  c^ 
losed  to  reside.  How  sweeUy  must  ^  the  mooqiight  sleep  upon 
ik,"  and  what  shadows  must  it  throw  across  the  woody  vale  !* 

i  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  more  interesting 
;  oi  this  romantic  walk,  which  abounds  with  numberless 
\  overshadowed  with  trees,  '  and  breaking  into  silvery 
tes  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  Ystwitb, 
form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  dark  whirl-pools  of 
ver.'    The  description  is  concluded  in  the  following 

lavebeen  more  particular  in  the  detail  of  this  expedition,  because 
«rtainly  the  most  interesting  walk  about  Hafod,  and  has  hitherto 
Eiry  little  known.  Transient  visitors  must  leave  it  unexplored ; 
Dcud  those  who  are  already  fadgued  with  a  Ion?  journey,  find  it 
•  accomplish.  If  ever  that  judicious  hand  which  has  made  the 
I  beauties  of  Hafod  itself  so  easily  accessible,  without  encroaclung 
ir  native  wildness,  should  extend  its  improvements  down  the  river,, 
nes  of  Maen  Arthur  may  more  frequently  receive  the  homage  they 
ly  merit.  Mr.  Cumberland  alone  has  hitherto  celebrated  them,  and 
i  rather  expressed  their  general  effect,  than  given  a  particular 
ption  of  any  part.  I  feel  but  too  sensibly  the  insufficiency  of  my 
ascriptions,  and  the  more  deeply  regret  that  I  am  possessed  of 
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DO  delineation  of  any  part  of  this  neighbourhood.  It  appears  not  M 
have  been  known  when  tlie  drawings  with  which  Mr.  johoes  bat^  s& 
iindly  ennched  my  work  were  made,  nor  h»d  I  the  means  of  MpplyiDg 
this  defect.* 

The  fourth  and  concluding  chapter  exhibits  an  accoiinl 
of  some  remarkable  and  beautiful  spots  in  the  neigfabonr* 
hood  of  Hafod,  many  of  them  beii>ff  the  property  of  Mn 
Johncs,  though  not  strictly  within  his  domain.  These  are  il- 
lustrated by  seven  views  of  the  striking  and  majestic  seenery* 
•bout  the  Rhydol  and  the  Fynnach,  across  which  latter  rirer 
]»  the  Devil's  Bridge,  celebrated  on  account  of  a  fine  firil 
which  the  river  makes  below  it,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  in  the  whole  prin* 
cipaliiy.  Of  this,  two  finely  executed  views  are  given. 
Many  curious  particulars  of  Abcry.stwith  and  it's  castte  oob« 
dude  the  work — of  which  we  understand  not  tnore  than  a 
hundred  copies  have  been  printed.  It  is  not  likely  tfaer»» 
fore  to  be  very  generally  known  :  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  for  typical  elegance  and  correctness,  as  well 
as  for  the  masterly  and  splendid  execution  of  its  plates,  the 
Tour  to  Bafod  will  yield  to  no  publication  which,  this  or 
any  other  country  has  produced. 


An,  XI.  Eua^  on  Natural  HUtory  and  Rural  Economy,  by  the  lite 
John  Walker,  D.  D.  Professor  ot  Natural  History  in  the  fjnivcnirf 
of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  Guthrie  and  Anderson,  Edinborgh*  liOngminit 
and  Co.  1S12. 

A  FONDNESS  for  the  works  of  nature,  seems,  in  sncb  as 
really  possess  it,  to  be  rather  the  offspring  than  the  pa- 
rent of  observation  ; — a  faculty,  which  Dr.  W.  very  jastly 
remarks,  resembles  the  faculty  called  common  sense,  in  being 
much  less  cofnmon  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  however 
a  much  more  frequent  endowment  than  the  powers  of  com- 
parison, combination  and  distinction,  indispensable  for  tba 
former  of  a  system;  there  being,  for  instance,  many  good 
Stone-hewers,  and  carpenters,  for  one  good  arcbiteet.  Ws 
should  therefore  expect,  tliat,  when  Essays  on  Natural  Ui»- 
tory  are  dictated  by  a  love  for  the  subjeat,  they  should  aba 
exhibit  traces  of  acute  and  accurate  observation.    Treatises 

Erompted  by  a  propensity  for  writing,  and  founded  en  know- 
idge  which  an  auttior  could  not  help  acquiring,  may  indeed 
serve  to  make  up  volumes,  but  will  never  sapply,  either  to 
the  philoi^opher,  or  the  friend  of  nature,  tnat  informatioo 
which  a  uant  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  branches  tbev 
treat  of,  induces  the  inquirer  to  seek  in  them.    We  do  not  wish 
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inslnnatc,  that  bookmaking  is  all  that  the  Essays  before  us 
\  fit  for  ;  they  are  selected^  for  reasons  best  known  to  tha 
itors,  from  the  papers  of  a  deceased  professor,  of  whom  we 
lukJ  wish  to  say  nothing  but  good  ;  and  though  several  are 
cb  as  the  author,  had  he  been  alive,  would  we  hope  have 
ppressed  or  amended  ;  though  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  is 
t  of  suOicient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  alono  with 
J  Amxnitates  Acadcmicie ;  we  are  very  well  satisfied  that 
lers,  containing  valuable  matter,  though  mixed  with  much 
productive  rubbish,  are  thus  rescued  from  oblivion.  A 
Lncipal  fai|lt  of  Dr.  W.,  ^supposing  that  these  Essays  were 
tended  for  publication,  s^nd  not  merely  put  down  as  me« 
)randums  for  his  own  use,  is,  a  too  great  anxiety  to  say 
that  he  knows  upon  a  subject,  without  knowing  all  that 
ly  be  learnt  He  has  been  ^gregiously  negligent  ii»  bringing 
wn  the  corrections  in  his  system  to  the  present  state  of 
ence,  or  even  to  the  date  when  the  essays  were  written  ; 
i  had  we  not  been  expressly  told  that  they  belong  to  the 
>duciions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cenjLury,  we  should^ 
m  internal  evidence,  have  concluded  them  to  be  at  least 
y  or  sixty  years  older: — but  sogic  books  are  born  with  tli9 

;y  h^ir  and    wrinkles,  though   not  with  the  wisdom  of  old 

> 

Fhc  E«;savs  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  mostly  relate  to  to- 
njraphicaf  natural  history. 

The  first  pjives  a  *  catalogtio  of  the  most  considerable  trees 
Scotland/  a  subject  of  niore  amusement  than  importance, 
these  giants  of  the  forest  and  orchard,  are  rather  exceptions 
m  the  general  mode  of  growth  of  the  species  to  which  they 
ong,  than  fair  specimens  of  what  it  naturally  may  attain  to. 
illace's  oak,  (probably  the  most  ancient  tree  in  the  kingdom, 
'ing  alforded  an  asylum  to  Sir  William  Wallace  nearly  500 
irs  ago,  in  gratitude  for  which  it  has  been  held  sacred,)  is  22 
t  in  circu inference,  foqr  feet  above  ground.  An  old  oak 
Lochabar,  exceeds  it  in  size,  being  24i  feet  in  circum- 
Mice  ;  both  are,  however,  far  inferior  to  the  Weiherby  oak^ 
England,  which  is  stated  to  be  40  feet  6  inches  in  girth. 
e  Ash^  it  seems,  may  attain  to  a  far  greater  size  in  this 
rthern  climate,  as  one  in  Dumbartonshire  measured  34  feet 
bur  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  stump  of  the  Kiltnalie 
r,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  parisn  church  of  the 
:hiels,  was  21  feet  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  58  feet  about* 
e  following  will  perhaps  al:>o  be  thought  remarkable. 
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feecm 

An  Elm  in  Tiviotdalci    called  the  Tryrting  Tree,  •             SO  0 

A  Beech  in  Mid  Lotbian*  probably  240  years  old»  19  6 

A  Chesnut  in  Forfarshlrcy  500  years  old  decayed,  9              42  8^ 

A  Yew  in  Perthshire,             -              -              -  •            52  0 

A  Hawthorn  in  Pertbsbirei            -            •            -  •              9  0 

An  Arbor  Vita  in  GaUoway,             •            -            -  5  4 

A  Pear  tree  near  Edinburgh,            -                        -  -          12  0 

The  second  Essay  on  ^  the  N  atural  History  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Highlands,'  contains  littlethat  is  not  generally  known 
Our  author  discountenances  the  conmion  opinion,  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  remarkable  longevity ;  be  gives  us  the 
following  result  of  his  enquiries  on  some  islands, 

<  Every  12th  person  was  found  to  be  60  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
which  appears  indeed  to  be  a  very  great  proportion.  Among  each  100 
inhabitants,  there  was  one  person  of  80  or  upwards.  But  only  one  person 
of  90  years  old,  or  above  it,  among  500  people.  Some  instances  exceed- 
ed, others  fell  short  of  this  calcuution ;  but  in  general,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed as  the  proportion  of  longevity  in  these  islands.  Only  three  person 
were  found,  as  mentioned  above,  of  one  hundred  years  old  and  upwanl% 
in  all  the  islands.'  pp.  104.— '105. 

In  the  third,  Dr.  W.  gives  the  *  History  of  Icolunoibkil.'  He 
derives  the  name  Icolumbkil  from  Y  the  Island,  and  Cohankt' 
cella^  the  Island  of  the  cell  of 'Columba  ;  and,  with  Adamna- 
nus,  supposes  that  lona  has  the  same  meaning,  substituting 
for  Columba  the  Hebrew,  nj*]^ ;  though  the  people  of  the 
country  derive  it  from  Y  and  lona,  the  Island  oi  St.  John. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  this  deserted,  yet  still  highly 
interesting  seat  of  learning,  do  not  admit  of  an  abridgement 
were  it  necessary  in  this  place.  The  mineralogy  seems  curious^ 
but,  though  not  deficient  in  minuteness,  is  rather  unintel- 
ligible \  and  of  the  botany,  merely  Fulmonaria  maritinuty  &• 
Itxfuscaj  Gentiana  campestriSf  (which  our  author  erroneomly 
wishe^to  confound  with  G.  amarella^  Eryngilum  trntritimum^ 
Cotyledon  umbilichts.  Geranium  cicutarium^  Inula  Helenhmt 
and  a  few  cry ptogamous  plants  are  mentioned.  The  Zoologyi 
(to  which  Spongia  Columbe^y  enumerated  among  the  plants, 
ought  to  be  transferred,]  contains  little  remarkable,  except 
the  two  shells  ^rca  pilosa,  and  Bulla  scotica* 

The  history  of  the  Island  of  Jura,  in  the  fourth  paper*  is  in- 
teresting. We  find  here  a  good  account  of  the  celebrated 
whirlpool  of  Coira-bhreaggan  or  Cory-vrekan,  which  Dr.  W« 
attributes  to  the  resistance  given  to  the  tide  by  a  perpendicultr 
submarine  rock ;  he  also  oescribes  an  expedition  which  be 
made  to  the  sunmnit  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  island,  part 
of  which  cannot  fail  being  amusing  to  such  of  our  readers  as, 
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like  ourselves,  are  fond  of  enioying  the  perils  and  fatigues  of 
at  mountain  ramble — by  sympathy. 

<  The  first  part  of  our  progress  lay  through  deep  bogs,  from  which  we 
tometimes  found  it  very  difficult  to  extricate  ourselves.  We  then  came  to 
a  chain  of  snoiall  but  steep  hilh,  where  the  heather  struck  us  to  t've  breast, 
and  which  were  cut  every  where  with  deep  glens  and  gullies,  which  we 
could  not  have  ascended  on  the  opposite  side,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  junipers  and  strong  heather,  with  which  they  w-iv  covered.  We 
next  travelled  along  the  rocky  skirts,  of  thn*e  or  four  cx....-.'>tvi  liills,  and 
came  to  a  small  gloomy  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mouiitain.  Upon 
this  side,  which  was  to  thesoutii,  v.c  foLiid  the^isccnt  impracticable,  being 
to  abropt  and  full  of  precipices,  which  obliged  us  to  make  a  circuit  to 
the  east.  Here  we  had  Ijofore  us,  a  very  steep  and  continuv^d  ascent  of 
about  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  feet  of  pcrpendiailar  height,  and  com- 
posed entirely  of  loose  rocks  and  stones.  They  lay  upon  the  side  of 
the  xnountain,  like  a  grea:  stream,  and  u]>on  the  least  motion,  gave  way 
all  about  ns,  which  made  our  progress  both  tedious  and  dangerous. 
With  great  difficulty,  wc  made  our  way  against  these  hurling  ruins  of 
the  mountain  ;'  and  at  last  after  an  ascent  of  seven  hours,  with  excessive 
fatigue,  we  gained  the  summit.  . '! 

*  It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  v^^s  Isittncy  not  a 
cloud  in  the  firmament,  and  the  atmosphere  uncommbnly  clear;  so  that 
the  view  we  now  enjoyed,  of  the  eartl^  and  the  seas  below,  made  us  forget 
the  toil  of  our  ascent.  Every  way  we  turned .  we  had  a  prospect  of  sea 
lad  land,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  sea  in  many  places  running 
out  to  the  sky,  and  in  others,  terminated  by  lands  and  islands  of  various 
shapes,  forming  a  very  singular  and  grand  horizon. 

*  On  one  hand  we  had  a  thousand  hills ;  the  whole  alpine  coua«* 
try  Argylshire,  the  a ncie^nt  Albion.  Here  only,  our  view  was  inteir- 
cepted,  and  that  only  by  mountains  at  the  distance  of  above  fifty  miles. 
[a  another  quarter,"  we  saw  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
Dcucaledonian  ocean.  Southwards,  the  vast  promontory  of  Cantire  lay 
under  our  eyes  ;  and  beyond  it,  in  one  view,  all  the  west  of  Scotland 
rising  to  the  great  mass  of  mountains  in  the  head  of  Clydesdale  and 
Nithsdale :  in  another  view,  the  spiry  summits  of  Arran,  and  the  whole 
Irish  sea,  with  its  shores  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  From  the  south  to  the 
west,  the  north  of  Ireland  lay  as  a  plain  before  us,  further  than  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  impetuous  strait  between  the  Myll  of  Cantire  and  the 
Fair  Head,  with  his  lofty  cliffs,  wj3  at  hand ;  through  which  the  Irish 
sea  is  filled  every  tide,  by  the  pouring  in  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pro- 
□Qontory  of  the  .Giants  Causeway '  appeared  near  and  distinct ;  and 
beyond  it,  the  highland  of  Inis<-huna,  the  nonh  extremity  of  Ireland; 
beyond  this,  to  the  Hebrides,  nothing  but  air  and  ocean. 

*  The  emodons  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  arising  from  the  gandeur  of 
this  scene,  are  not  to  be  excited  by  any  description.  The  extent  of  pros* 
pect  from  this  mountain  is  indeed  surpnsing,  not  much  under  three  hundred 
miles,  south  and  north. '  But  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  here  greatly 
overcome  by  the  elevation  of  the  spectator,  and  the  great  height  of  the 
distant  lands.     Nothing  else  could  render  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  the   Isle 

Vol.  VIII.  J  M 
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of  Man  at  the  same  time  visible.  At  three  such  viewf^  the  naked  eye 
might  extend  from  the  one  extremity  of  Brkain  to  the  other.  To 
stretch  the  eye  over  so  many  different  seas,  oyer  such  a  multitude  of 
islands,  and  such  various  countries,  in  different  kingdoms,  is  perhapi 
a  scene  that  can  nowhere  be  beheld  in  Europe,  but  from  the  fmnmit 
of  Jura.*  pp.  229— 232. 

By  the  same  opportunity,  the  difference  of  the  height  of 
the  mercury  at  the  top,  and  at  the  foot,  were  ascertainea  to  be 
2.6  in.  The  diflFerence  of  temperature  is  neglected,  for  which 
a  correction  should  be  made  :  but  assuming  90  feet  for  each 
tenth  of  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  mountain  will  probably  be 
12S40  feet  nearly.  Water  boiled  on  the  summit  at  six  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit  lower  than  at  the  foot.  It  seems  that,  contrary  to 
what  is  usually  observed  in  the  Highlands,  cripples  are  nu- 
merous on  this  island,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  singultr 
disease. 

■ 

<  It  arises  from  a  worm  lodged  under  the  skin,  that  penetrates,  vitb 
exquisite  pain,  the  interior  parts  of  the  limbs.  It  is  termed,  in  the  Gadic 
language,  Fillun ;  and  is  generally  lodged  eidier  in  the  knees  or  ancki. 

<  It  is  first  discernible  very  deep,  as  the  patients  themselves  say,  at  tbe 
bones.  Whether  it  really  affects  or  penetrates  the  bones  I  could  not  po- 
sitively learn,  though  it  is  very  probable,  from  the  extreme  pain  which  it 
occasions ;  but  in  a  litde  time,  it  makes  its  way  through  the  cartiJ^gei, 
tendons,  and  muscles,  and  penetrates  the  skin  with  several  small  ichonw 
orifices. 

<  The  worm  disappears  soon  after  this  stage  of  the  disease,  which,  when 
foffered  to  come  this  length,  never  fails  to  cripple  the  pdent  for  fife. 
Both  men  and  women,  children  and  adults,  are  equally  subjea  to  it;  aad 
the  intense  pain  with  which  it  is  accompanied^  sometimes  destroys  die  ap- 
petite and  spirits,  and  occasions  death/ 

The  subject  seems  to  require  a  closer  investigation  than  our 


Among  the  Plants,  some  supposed  new  species  are  described; 
but  Pteris  britannica  seems  to  be  a  Polypodium,  whose  con- 
fluent fructiBcations  have  misled  our  author.  From  a  note  it 
the  close  of  this  and  the  12th  essays,  we  are  led  to  expects 
second  volume,  in  which  the  respective  subjects  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  5th  essay,  *  on  the  Basse  and  its  productions,'  furnishes 
us  wiih  a  valuable  description  of  this  singular  rock,  the  home, 
and  reputedly  the  only  breeding  place,  of  the  Solan  goose. 
The  rental  of  this  little  spot,  not  more  than  the  sixth  of  » 
mile  in  circumference,  is  stated  at  461.  i3s.  4d.  per  annam, 
and  the  produce  at  l30l.  13s.  5d.  derived  almost  solely  from 
the  geese  caught  upon  it.    Besides  the  PeUcanus  bassanus^  or 
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Solan  goose,  1>x.  W.  obKerv^  tbe  P^'Carba,  Lmrns-^imiUf-L. 
/uscvSf  Alcmtorday9Lf\A  A.iamvia. 

Thc-^h  paper,  *or  sbdl  marie*  is  ttndecisive,  and.fif  Ijttle 
ralne.  The  7th,  a  lecture  *on  the  trtifity  trf"  naturrfliiiatDry,' 
delivered  in  1788,  would  rank  among  the  best  writteh  parts  Of 
the  volume,  were  the  subject  less  thread^bare.  The  ^th  is  an 
interesting  '  Memoir*  (also  delivered  as  a  lecture)  *  of  Sir  An- 
drew Balfour,^  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  <Sar« 
den,  and  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  tbe  Second.  Tbe 
9th  appears  to  be  a  mere  memorandum  on  *  the  Natural  His* 
tory  of  Loch  Leven,'  the  extent  of  which^  although  stretch- 
ed, by  a  writir^g  or  printing  fault,  to  abaut  three  thousand  six 
hundred  niileSy  yet  seems  to  afford  little  worth  notice  besides 
some  good  trout.  The  10th  and  11th  are  mineratoglcanQur- 
nals  (journies?)  from  Edinburgh  to  Elliock,  and  from  ^din- 
burgh  to  London,— much  too  vague  to  be  of  use,  ud 
fortunately  iviow  saperiluous. 

Tbe  12th  ejssay,  intttled  ^  Salicetum,  or  tbe  botanical  Hi»* 
tory  and  Ouh^v^tion  of  Willows,*  is  executed  with  consider- 
dible  abili^;  inanifesting  much  accuracy  of  observation,  and 
an  extensive  acquaintance  witfh  the  subject.  The  principal 
defect  nndeif  which  it  labours  is  the  warft  of  modern  synonyms, 
which  will  unavoidably  diminish  its  practical  value.  Twenty- 
two  species  are  described,  but  a  continuation  is  promised. 
The  ISth  essay  contains,  under  the  title  of  ^  Mammalia  Sco- 
tiqa,  an  enumeration  of  those  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
of  Mammalia,  which  either  have  been,  or  are,  found  wild  in 
Scotland,  or  are  at  present  kept  in  a  domesticated  state.  It 
does  not  contain  much  that  is  remarkable,  but  is  drawn  up 
with  care,  according  to  the  Linnean  plan  of  a  Fawm*  Dr. 
W.  mentions  the  white  hare  as  a  variety  of  the  common  spe- 
cies ;  we  are  inclined,  however,  to  think  it  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  are  farther  confirmeJ  in  our  opinion  by  his  observa- 
tions. The  white  hare  is  a  truly  alpine  animal ;  our  author 
fixes  its  habitation  in  Scotland  at  the  height  of  from  1500  to 
52000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea ;  it  burrows  under  ^oiind, 
and  is  less  swift  than  the  common  hare ;  nor  have  we  exer 
beard  of  intermediate  gradations,  as  each  keeps  perfectly  se- 
parate from  the  other,  in  such  districts  as  abound  in  both. 

The  *  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Colli ngt on,* 
wbich  follows,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  modes  of  agri- 
coltare  pursued  by  the  inhabitants,  preceded  by  observations 
on  tbe- propriety  and  impropriety  of  parochial  assessments  to 
support  tbe  poor. 

<  It  appears  that  the  poor  io  Scodand,  amounttog  to  fifty  thousand 
pendos,  have,  of  public  parochial  charity,  about  ^SyOCOh  allotted  (or 
their  support ;  which  does  not  afford  to  ^ch  pauper  SOs.  yearly;  a  sum, 
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it  must  be  acknowledged^  veiy  inadequate  to  their  necessities/  '  In  those 
parishes  in  Scodand,  which  are  fully  assessed^  each  pauper  is  maintained 
at  an  expence  from  41.  to  91.  yearly.  If  assessments  were  to  become  nni- 
versal,  and  were  the  poor  of  Scotland  to  be  supported  at  the  expence  of 
6l»  eachy  they  woulcl  then  stand  the  heritors  ten  times  what  they  cost  at 
present,  as  the  sum  required  would  amount  at  least  to  250,0001.' 

Such  of  OUT  readers  as  have  not  been  accustomed  to  study 
the  manner  in  which  the  poor  support  existence,  from  the  life, 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  the  following  statement  of  the  in- 
come of  a  Scotch  labourer. 

*  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  days  in  which  he  is  debarred  from 
work,  by  the  state  of  the  weather  or  otner  accidents,  his  income  cannot 
be  reckonejd  to  exceed  131.  a  year.  Yet  upon  this,  he  has  often  to  support 
a  wife,  with  two,  three,  or  four  children ;  and  when  sober  and  industrious, 
supports  them  in  a  decent  manner.  The  wife,  generally,  by  her  careRd- 
ness  and  industry,  adds  something.  Yet,  whenever  the  income  and  eX- 
pence  of  a  labourer's  family  come  to  be  compared,  as  they  have  often 
been,  and  committed  to  paper,  the  expence,  to  a  degree  of  surprise,  always 
turns  out  higher  than  the  income.  Yet  they  live  without  running  inio 
debt,  and  thrive,  and  the  children  are  brought  up  in  a  creditable  way. 
This  is  much  to  the  praise  of  the  poor  labourers  in  Scodand ;  and  no  res- 
son  can  be  given  for  it,  but  that  there  subsists  among  them  a  degree  of  fru- 
gality and  parsimony,  which  escapes  the  knowledge  and  observation-  of 
people  in  higher  life.'  '  A  married  ploughman,  with  all  his  perquisites, 
has  generally  to  the  amount  of  Is.  every  working  day,  or  about  161.  a. 
year.' 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  antiquarian  observations  on 
the  vestiges  of  a  destructive  battle,  which  are  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  They  consist  in  the  traces  of  a  large  camp,  a 
number  of  cairns,  a  rude  pillar,  heads  of  spears,  and  numerous 
remains  of  dead  bodies  ;  but  the  names  of  the  heroes  are  lost, 
the  conflicting  nations  ean  only  be  guessed  at,  and  e\en  the 
date  of  the  battle  has  faded  from  the  records  of  history.  Our 
author  is  only  enabled  to  infer  from  vague  conjectures  that 

*  it  happened,  most  probably,  in  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons,  that  is,  between  A.D. 
426,  and  A.D.  547;  an  era,  in  which  there  is  very  little  light  afforded 
by  our  historians.' 

The  volume  concludes  with  *  a  Memorial  concerning  the 
Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Scotland.  (1801.)*  The  remedy  proposed 
by  our  author  is,  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  land  to  tillage, 
particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  and  oats.  Dr. 
W.  may  be  intitled  to  thanks  for  pointing  out  the  expedient; 
but  unfortunately,  in  this  case,  to  know  th8  remedy,  and  to 
apply  it,  are  very  different  things. 
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Art.  XI  !•  A  Treatiie  m  the  Resolution  of  the  higher  EqtkUiom  in  Algeirei 
By  W.  Lea.  4to.  pp.  viii.  40.    Price  5/.  Johnaoo  and  Co.  1811. 

Ty^f R.  LEA  is  an  author  of  whom  the  mathematical  world 
knows  but  little  at  present,  but  who.  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  specimen  before  us,  possesses  the  capacity  of 
making  himself  knov^n  to  excellent  purpose.  His  principal 
design  in  this  treatise,  is  to  reduce  to  one,  several  of  the 
apparently  independent  methods,  which  have  been  proposed 
at  different  times,  by  some  of  the  most  able  mathematicians, 
to  solve  equations.  The  principle  he  has  adopted  for  this  pur« 
pose,  though  not  entirely  new,  is  extremely  simple  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  in  its  developement  the  author  has  evinced  a 
consioerable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  other  algebra- 
ists, as  well  as  great  ingenuity  in  deducing  and  comparing 
the  chief  rules  of  resolution. 

The  principle  of  operation  consists  merely  in  comparing 
different  resolutions  of  general  problems.  Thys,  having 
given  the  two  equations  ^  +/^  +  y  =  o,  and  y  — x  —  m 
s=:  Oy  the  author  finds  x  and^,  and  thence  deduces  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  quadratic.  From  the  equations^  +  y V  + 
r  =  £?,  and  x^  —  xy  +  w  =  £?,  he  finds  x  and  y,  and  thence 
deduces  the  solution  of  a  general  cubic.  Then,  from  the 
equations  y'  —  fl  =  o,  and  or'  —  xy  —  Jy  -j-  c  =  o,  he  forms 
and  resolves  a  general  biquadratic.  These  operations  being 
effected,  he  proceeds  thus  :-t-^ 

*  §  9.  If  now  we  examine  the  equations  assumed  in  the  three  example 
we  have  given,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  in  each  example  is  comprised 
in  the  general  one 

y -h  A/^*  +  2y'^' +  ry^-* +  «  =  (». 

The  second  equation  in  the  first  example  is^  —  a-  +  "»  =*  ^* 
in  the  second  example  is^  —  ■  a=  o, 


x"  ^  e 

in  the  third y =  o  •• 

X  ^  h 
all  these  eiquations  are  comprised  then  in  the  more  general  one  y  -^P 
ssz  Of  P  representing  any  function  whatever  of  x.  But  since  only  the. 
first  power  of  ^  enters  in  this  equation,  it  is  evident  we  may  make  it 
jnuch  more  general  by  introducing  the  higher  powers ;  Jet  us  then  fbr 
our  second  equation  assume 
jf«  +Pym-i  +  (2^«-«  +  i8^-~3 +  r/  =  0, 

P,  jg,  &c.  being  any  functions  whatever  of  x  ;  and  we  will  now  proceed 
to  shewy  that  it  is  easy  from  these  equations  to  deduce  the  different  me- 
thods of  resolution,  which  have  at  dinerent  times  been  proposed. 
« §  10.   Awuming  y  +/y**^'  +  q^^  +  n^ +  ii  ■■ 
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and  y«  +  P</»— •  4-  jgy-—'  +  Ry-^ +  Uot  #, 

die  coefficientB  P^  Q  /?,  Sec.  being  anf  funcdons  whatever  oi  m  s  It  it 
required  to  deduce  any  number  of  resolutions  of  general  e()uatioo8  of  the 
third  and  f  urth  degree,  and  of  particular  forms  of  the  hij^her  equations; 
also  the  differ  »nt  principles  by  which  Cardan  resolved  a  cubic  equatioDf 
and  Ferrari,  Descirtes,  and  Be/out,  a  biquadratic  ;  Demoivre's  resolur 
tion  of  a  recipro  al  equation  ;  and  the  general  theories  proposed  by 
Tschirnhaus,  Waring,  E:ler,  &c. 

Let  us  suppose  the  different  values  of  ^  in  the  second  equation  to  be 
ysaor,j^=s^.^ss>9  &c,  substituting  them  successively,  in  our  first 
we  have 

/5»  +  /*  >~»  4  q  ^°-~^  +  r  i^"— ' 4-  II  3=  a 

y"  H-  /{  >°— »  +  q  y»--  -f   r  >■— ' +  n  =  o 

&c &c.. 

No\¥  each  of  these  equations  answers  only  to  one  value  df  y  ;  but  if 
w«  multiply  th-  m  continually,  we  form  an  equation,  which  evidently  con- 
tains all  its  different  values  ;  and  it  is  plain  the  result  will  be  the  same, 
whatever  change  we  make  in  the  order  of  the  quantities  a,  ^,  y,  &c.  this 
res  tit  can  then  only  involve  similar  functions  of  these  quantities*  and  may 
thus  be  riuion..ll .  expressed  by  means  of  the  coefficients  /*,  Q,  Ry  &c.  a 
our  second  equation  :  and  since  P,  Q,  R^  &c»  represent  functions  of  je, 
substituting  in  place  of  (hem  their  values,  we  obtain  an  equation  in  which 
X  only  is  c  vntained  with  known  quantities. 

$11-  If  now  (as  in  Aiticle  I,  and  II,)  we  can  by  any  means  deter* 
mine  the  roots  of  this  equ  ition,  conver^ly  y,  that  is  the  root  of  the  ge- 
neral equation  ^'  +p^'*~"'  +  S^J^""^  +  ry"""^**"  +  «*  =  ^>  will  £us 
be  known. 

Or  supposing  (as  in  art.  5>  and  6,)  we  are  able  to  resolve  our  two  as- 
sumed equations,  conversely  j,  the  root  of  the  equatioa  formed  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  Lst  article  will  also  be  known  \  and  the  succeed- 
ing problems  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  sola- 
tion^  wi.icn  may  be  thus  obtained. 

$  12.  Now,  in  oriier  to  obtain  the  different  required  principles  of  so- 
lution, it  is  only  necessary  to  assume  the  two  comparatively  particiilar 
equaiions 
^°  +  /jy**"~*  +  qy^ — *.......  +  'y^  +  ^  +  «*  =  ©»  and 

-rfy»  +  %•»-»  +  C^"-  * 4-  i?y  —  r;-'  =  0  : 

where  U^  only,  the  coefficient  of  the  last  term  of  the  second  equation  is 
a  function  of  x,  and  that  the  very  particular  function 

Gx'  +  Hx  +  K 
U'^ . 

Lx^  -f  Mx  4  N 
§  IS.    Let  us  first  make  n  ^=  3,  h  ^=^  o,  m  ^=  1,  ^  cs  1,  and  IP  sa 

«'  +  ir, 

■    -  also  ^=  —  ^  q,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  make  at  once  IP 

X 

'"  —  if  iq 

Tss         ■■■    =  j: ,  our  equations  then  become 

X  X 

f  +  qy  +  f^^o^ 
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and  ^  =5  IP  —  — 

X 

vrhich  are  those  asnimed  in  Art.  11/ and  the  resolatioo  depends'  on  di* 
Tiding  the  root  y  of  the  proposed  cabic  into  two  such  parts  x,  and  — -» 

— ^  that  their  produa  be  — -  f-^ ;  which  is  the  principle  of  Cardan,  or 

X 

rather  of  Tartalea>  and  is  probably  that  by  which  Scipb  Ferrens  obtained 
his  resolution. 

§  14.  Next  make  n  ss  2>  m  as  1,  and  A  tsxl\  then  our  two  equar 
tions  become 

y  =  Cn  =r ; 

Za;»  +  iif J  +  J\r 

If  we  farther  make  f  =:  l,  v  =»  0,  G  =^  !»  /Tss  OfLsso,  ami  M 

««  +  JP 
aai  1,  our  lasC become ^^  +  tr ss  o,  andjr  =        ■    ■»  die  two  eqoatioQs 

assumed  In  Art.  VI,  and  which  were  first  assumed  by  Bezont^  in  the 
Paris  Acts  for  1764..* 

$  15.  Now  in  the  last  article,  if  we  substitute  in  the  first  eauattoo  for 
if  its  yaiue  in  the  second,  we  form  the  biquadratic  t(Gx^  -f-  Hx  +  KJ^ 
-f-  »  (Gx^  +  Hx+  KJ  X  /^Zx^  +Mx'\-  NJ  4  n  fLx^  +  Mx  + 
If  J*  sss  0 ;  from  which)  by  assigning  particular  values  to  £ye  of  the  nine 
cpefficitfnts  t,  v,  G,  H9  &c.  we  may  obtain  ahnost  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent resolutions  of  a  general  biquadratic. 

f  16«  Let  us  make  /  =  1>  v  ==  0,  »  =»  —  1,  G=  1  and  Z  =9  0; 
then  we  hare  (^jr^  -j-  Hx  +  AJ^-^fMx  +  NJ^  =  0,  that  is»  let  us 
consider  a  biquadratic  as  formed  by  the  difference  of  the  squaies  of  s^ 
+  Hx  +  Kf  and  Mx  -f  AT,  which  is  the  principle  of  FerrarL 

§  17.  Next  raake/=  Of  v  =^  I9  u  =^  o^  G  as  1»  and  Z  ss  1^  oar 
equation  in  Art.  XV,  then  becomes 

rx  '\-  Hx  -i-  KJ  X  fx*  +  Mx  +  NJ^o,  that  is,  let  us  consider  a 
biquadratic  as  formed  by  the  multiplication  of  two  quadratics*  which  is 
the  principle  of  Descartes. 

§  IS.  Now  rererting  to  the  two  equations  in  An.  XII,  let  vs  make 

x'+  1 

m  =  1,  jfss  1,  and  i7*  = ,  they  then  become  ^  +  f^^"^  + 

X  «»  +  1 

7y*"^  +ry''—^ +  »==  o,  andjr=  »  fix>m  which  weatooee 

X 

deduce  Demoirre's  soludon  of  a  reciprocal  equation. 

§  19.    If  next  we  make  «f  ss  n  ^-«  1,  and  U^  s  Xf  they  become 

«■  +  /y""^*  +  2y'    *  +  »y*~* +  utssOj  and 

il^»  +  f[y— «  +  C^---'  +  &c.  =r  *, 
the  equations  of  Tschimhaus. 

§  20.  Now  the  second  assumed  equation  remaining  the  same  as  in  the 

*  For  this  deduction  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodboute. 
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last  article,  let  us  in  the   first  make  the  coefHcieots  of  all  the  Mmt  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  =  <?,  we  then  have 
y  +  1/  =  0,  and  Jy    »  +  By""-^^  -f  C^"  '  +  &c.  =  Xf 
which  when  u  =  —  1    re  the   equations  of  Bezout ;  and  if  in  second 
We  substitute  the  value  of  v  deduced  from  the  first,  it  becomes 

A*  x/  u^-'  +  iJ"  /  u~'  +  (7°  \/V-^^+  &c.  =  *, 
the  formula  of  Waring  and  Euler. 

^  Thus  then  we  perceive  that  this  boasted  formula^  and  the  vrty  Bezoot 
proposes  to  resolve  equations,  arc  as  to  principle  an  exact  conTersion  of 
the  method  of  Tschirnhaus  ;  his  consisting  in  assuming  x  =  A^'~^  + 
jjyii — i  ^  Cy°~^  +  &c.  to  transform  a  general  equation  of  the  ii*^degret 
into  another  of  the  same  dimcnsioss  which  shall  want  all  its  terms  except 
the  first  and  last ;  theirs  in  assuming  x  =  Aif''^^  +  Bif^"'^  +  C^'^^  + 
&c.  ^for  we  have  shewn  Waring  and  Euler's  formula,  to  be  the  same  ai 
to  principle  as  Bezout's  equations)  to  transform  an  equation  of  the  «*^ 
degree,  which  wants  all  its  terms  except  the  first  and  last,  into  a  genenl 
one.  X  '\-  K 

§  21.  Laatly,  let  us  make  m  =  1,  ^=:  1^  IP  ==*      ■■     .^amdalldic 

*  +  iV 
coefficients  of  our  first  assumed  equation  between  the  first  and  last  =s 
Of  we  then  have  x  -{•  K 

jf"  +  II  =  (^,  and  ^  = , 

X  ^  N 
which  are  the  equations  proposed  by  Bezout  in  1762. 

§  22.  Not  only  may  these  different  methods,  as  we  have  shewn,  be 
deduced  from  our  assumed  equations  ;  but  the  resolutions  obtained  fion 
them  may  also,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  problems,  be  obtained 
from  the  method  laid  down  in^art.  10  and  11/  pp.  5— -9« 

From  this  quotation,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  tole- 
rable conception  of  Mr.  Lea's  method.  He  pursues  it  tbroagb 
a  variety  of  problems,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  can  omy 
speak  very  concisely.  Thus,  in  his  second  problem,  assuming 
ty^  +  vy  +  u  =  Oy  and  y  —  P  =  0,  he  deduces  different  so- 
lutions of  a  general  biquadratic.  He  draws,  for  example, 
from  the  same  principle,  the  separate  methods  of  Ferrari, 
Descartes,  Bezout,  and  Euler ;  as  well  as  explains  the  ne- 
cessary limitation  in  the  method  of  Ferrari,  fii-st  shcwD|  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Wood. 

In  his  third  problem,  Mr.  Lea  assumes  y'^  +  py"^^  +  ?S^ 
+  ry"~^  +  tt  =  0,  and  y  —  P  =1  o,  in  order  to  deduce  the 
solution  of  particular  forms  of  the  higher  equations.  Under 
this  problem  he  treats  five  different  examples,  among  which 
is  the  well  known  reciprocal  equation  of  Demoivre.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  problems  exhibit  a  variety  of  solutions  of  ge. 
neral  cubics,  and  biquadratics,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
higher  equations.  In  the  fifth  problem  too,  Euler*s  new  me- 
thod for  biquadratics  (given  in  his  Algebra)  is'shewn  to  co- 
inciic  with  that  obtained  from  the  general  theory'  of  Waring 
and  Bezout. 
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Mr.  Lea,  in  his  sixth  problem^  assumes  ^"  +  i/  =  o,  and 
J/*  —  Py  +  2  =  0,  in  order  to  shew  how  the  solution  of 
particular  forms  of  the  higher  equations  may  be  deduced  ; 
and  to  form  one,  of  which  Waring's  equations  3. 1,  3.  2,  3.  3, 
5.  1,  and  5.  2,  p.  169  to  172  of  his  Meditationes  Algebraical, 
may  he  only  particular  cases.  This  he  effects,  so  as  to  gfive 
Wariness  equations  5.  I,  and  5.  2,  under  a  more  simple  and 
convenient  form.  In  his  seventh  problem,  assuming  3/"+w 
=  o,  and  y^  —  Py'  +  2^  —  /?  =  o,  it  is  required  to  shew 
bow  t'le  solutions  of  particular  forms  of  equations  may  be 
deduced  ;  and  to  form  one  of  which  Waring^s  equations  4.  1, 
4.  2,  6.  1,  and  6.  2.  p.  170  to  1 7 3,  of  his  Meditationes  Alge- 
braical, may  be  only  particular  cases.  Here  again  his  pro- 
cesses are  marked  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  and  his  results 
with  his  usual  success. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  problems,  our  author  proceeds  by 
still  different  assumptions,  to  deduce  general  solutions  of 
cubics  and  biquadratics,  and  particular  solutions  of  some  of 
the  higlier  equations  ;  and  his  examples  are,  as  usual,  extreme- 
ly well  chosen. 

In  the  coarse  of  his  investigation,  he  points  oiit  the  ex- 
cellences of  preceding  authors  in  the  same  department,  as 
well  as  in  certain  cases  shews  their  defects.  Thus,  he  re« 
marks,  very  properly,  that  Simpson,  at  p.  151  of  his  Alge- 
bra, and  Alaclaurin,  at  p.  229,  should  have  noticed  the  case, 
in  which  the  rules  given  by  them,  at  those  places,  fails  ; 
namely,  the  case,  in  which  the  four  roots  of  an  equation  of 
the  form  jr*  +  e.r^  +  1  e^  x*  +«ri  e'  r  +  xtb  ^  =  ^>  whose 
four  roots  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  —  i  e.  He  shews 
also,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  know,  that 
the  method  of  surd  divisors  is,  with  respect  to  biquadratics  ^com^ 
pletely  useless. 

Our  mathematical  readers  may  judge  from  this  analysis, 
that  we  think  very  favourably  of  Mr.  L^a's  treatise.  In  truth, 
we  have  been  dissatisfied  with  nothing  respecting  it,  but  its 
magnitude.  An  author  of  so  much  talent  ought  not  to  con- 
fine himself  to  such  narrow  limits,  nor  to  leave  untouched 
many  other  subjects  in  this  department  of  analysis,  vvhich,  we 
are  persuaded,  lie  quite  within  the  compass  of  his  powers. 
We  hope  soon  to  meet  him  again  in  the  fairy  land  of  these 
speculations ;  and  in  the  mean  while  beg  to  recommend  bis 
treatise  to  those,  who  wish  for  a  clue  to  lead  them  through 
some  of  the  mazes  and  intricacies  in  which  younger  travellers 
iu  these  regions  are  now  and  then  apt  to  lose  their. way. 
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r>  EPUBLICATIONS  of  this  klrd  certainly  deserve  eocoo- 
ragement.  Thev  rescue  from  obimoR,  mnd  introduce  to  a 
more  extended  range  of  perusal  aad  commeat,  woriss,  whichi 
though  the  J  are  to  be  read  with  caouon,  as  probably  iuclud* 
ing  nuch  loose  report  and  inacc urate  anecdote,  and,  no  doubt, 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  feelings  and  partialities  of 
their  writers,  are  yet  valuable  as  the  production  of  actual  ob- 
t>ervers,  and  as  affording  important  illustrations  of  popular 
sentiment.  In  this  ligbt  the  Tolumes  before  us,  which  are  by 
no  means  uninteresting,  are  to  be  considered.  They  contain  a 
good  deal  of  amusing  scandal,  and  many  curious  facts  con- 
cerning the  courts  of  James  I.,  his  predecessor  and  successor, 
*  for  which  the  reader  might  in  vain  ransack  either  the  work  ojf 
the  professed  historian,  or  the  memoirs  of  indiridoals.* 

Tile  first  of  these  articles,  written  by  Osborne,  master  of  the 
borse  to  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  is  abundantly  quaint  and  me« 
taphoiical,  but  appears  to  be  drawn  up  with  ability.  It  is  ra- 
ther an  eloge  'of  £Iiizabeth,  and  a  general  view  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  reign,  than,  as  its  title  imports,  Memoirs.  It 
does  not  contain  much  anecdote,  nor  a  great  deal  of  novelty, 
but  it  gives,  on  the  whole,  \  spirited  and  able  sketch  of  the 
private  and  political  conduct  of  that '  magnanimous  princess.' 
The  second,  by  the  same  author,  is  very  much  of  a  similar 
description.  Osborne  seems,  in  general,  to  have  been  well 
informed  ;  and,  allowing  for  some  anti-puritan  bigotry,  to  en- 
tertain just  views  of  the  events  and  characters  which  he  me- 
morializes. He  is' warm  in  eulogy  of  Raleigh,  and  indig- 
nant at  his  infamous  murder.  He  seems  to  have  accurately 
estimated  the  merits  and  defects  of  Cecil ;  he  paints  in  strong 
colours  the  bullying  cowardice  of  Pembroke ;  speaks  with 
cautions  praise  of  the  high  qualities  of  Prince  Henry;  and  in- 
troduces many  curious  circumstances  and  shrewd  observations 
in  connection  with  other  personages  who  figured  at  the  court 
of  James.  Here  and  there,  too,  wc  meet  with  amusing  notices 
of  the  state  of  manners  among  the  higher  ranks.  From  die 
following  passage,  it  would  appear  that  the  fashion  of  lounging 
about  town,  is  by  no  means  of  modem  date — although  it  hu 
luidcrgone  a  few  modifications  in  time  and  place. 

I 

*  It  was  the  fashion  of  those  tii^ies,  and  did  so  continue  till  these 
(wherein  not  only  the  mother,  but  her  daughters  are  ruined)  for  the  piin- 
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ipal  gentrjf  Iord«9  courtiers^  and  men  of  all  profesAionsy  not  meerly  xa^ 

Itanlcky  to  meet  in  Pauls  church  by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle  ile ttU 

welve.  and  after  dinner  from  three  to  six ;  during  which  time,  tome  di»<^ 

:ourted  of  bnsinesse,  others  of  newes      Now,  in  regard  of  the  universaU* 

^ommerce^  there  happened  little  that  did  not  first  or  last  arrive  here :  Andt 

I  being  young,  and  wanting  a  more  advantagious  imployment,  did,  during 

Biy  aboad  in  London,  which  was  three-fourth  parts  of  the  yeare,  associatr 

my  selfe  at  those  houres  with  the  choycest  company  I  could  pick  oat^ 

unongst  such  as  I  found  most  inquisitive  after  affaires  of  state;  whobe^ 

infi^  then  my  selfe  in  a  daily  attendance  upon  a  hope  (though  a  rotten  one) 

of  a  future  preferment,  I  appeared  the  more  considerable,  being  as  ready 

to  satisfy,  according  to  my  weak  abilities,  their  curiosity,  as  they  were 

mine:  who,  out  of  a  candid  nature,  were  not  ordinarily  found  to  name  aa 

author,  easily  lost  in  such  a  concourse,  where  bis  own  report  was  sot  seL- 

dome  within  few  minutes  returned  to  him  for  newes  by  ano^er.     And 

these  newesmongers,  as  they  called  them,  did  not  only  take  the  boldficsae 

to  weigh  the  publick,  but  most  intrinsick  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 

courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  this  society  ;  amongst  whom  divers  ben^ 

Tery  rich,  had  great  summes  owing  them  by  such  as  stood  next  the  thuoncv 

who,  by  this  meanes,  were  rendered  in  a  manner  their  pensioners,  so  as  I 

have  found  since  little  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  what  I  beard  tfaeny 

but  much  to  con6rme  me  in  it :  wherefore  the  bolder  to  insert  a  report 

then  current,  which  was.  the  king  thought  Northumberland  too  intimate 

with  his  Sonne  Henry,  who,  in  vindication  of  this  earles  persecution,  caat 

a  malignant  aspect  upon  the  houses  of  Sufibike  and  Salisbury,  though  no 

waies  avertible  but  by  his  death.     But  since  a  likely  lye  may  with  mone 

manners  and  lesse  reproach  be  imposed  upon  betiefe^^  then  an  improbable 

truth  without  witnesse,  I  shall  lor  this  time  ¥rade  no-  iarther  in  the  pie- 

sent  discourse,'  &g.Icc.  Vol.  I  pp.  20^—213. 

Several  perversions  are  discernible  in  the  following  passage; 
but  it  is  worth  notice,  notwithstanding. 

<  Now  to  take  off"  the  subjects  eyes  from  observing  the  indulgency  used 
by  James  in  behalfe  of  the  papists,  whom,  though  he  had  no  cause  to 
love,  he  found  reason  enough  to  feare,  a  quarrell  was  revived,  (now  al* 
most  asleep,  because  it  had  long  escaped  persecution,  the  bellowes  of 
schisme,)  with  a  people  stiled  puritans^  who  meeting  no  neerer  a  definition 
then  the  name,  all  the  conscientious  men  in  the  nation  shared  the  coo- 
tempt  :  Since  under  that  generall  ternie  were  comprehended  not  only  those 
brain-sick  fboles,  ?s  did  oppose  the  disciphne  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  made  religion  an  umbrella  to  impiety,  but  such  as  out  ot 
meere  honesty  refrained  the  vices  of  the  times  were  branded  by  this  title ; 
weaved  of  such  a  fashion,  as  it  became  a  covermg  to  the  wicked,  and  oO 
better  then  a  fooles-coat  to  men  truly  conscientious.  Neither  was  any 
charged  with  it,  though  in  the  best  relation  thought  competent  fbr  pr^feN 
meat  m  church  or  common-weale :  which  made  the  bad  glory  in  their  inr- 
piety,  and  such  as  bad  not  an  extraordinary  measure  of  grace  ashamed  of 
any  outward  profession  of  sanctity.  Court  sermons  were  fraught  with 
bitter  invectives  against  these  people,  whom  tliey  seated  in  a  classe  farre 
neerer  the  confines  of  hell  then  papists ;  yet  the  wisest  durst  not  define 
them.    The  king  called  them  protcstants  scared  out  of  their  wits,  othen 
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book,  that  may  presume  to  tell  a  little  offensive  truth  about 
recent  and  contt-mporary   public   characters^  that  have,  pos- 
sessed, or  for  the  time  being  possess,  the  powers  of  ffovem- 
ment,  shall  become  a  thing  of  such  extreme  difficulty  and 
hazard,  as  it  is  now  in  France  and  most  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent.    Our  situation  in  this  respect  is,  perhaps,  not    entirely 
what   a   high -spirited   and   free    people     might     wish  ;    but 
still,  we   do,  by   means    of  the   press,  obtain  in   one  way  or 
another  many  pieces  of  such    information   concerning    our 
occupiers  of  power,  as  tlic  people  of  France  have  no  chance  of 
gaifiino:  with  respect  td  (heir  high  political  class.     So  niuch  at 
least  of  the  truth  is  suffered  to    be   told,  as  ought  to  keep 
actively  alive  that   necessary  suspicion,  that  incredulity  oc 
official  virtue,  which   no  nation   can  dismiss  without  surren* 
di  ring    itself  to   imposition,  extortion,    and  despotism.     But 
in  France,  the  great  authorities  now  existing,  and  even  those 
that  have  had  their  day,  seem  to  be   a  subjeci  as  sacred  and 
i  .lerdicted  as  the  economy  of  the  Grand  Turk's  Seraglio.    A 
book,  that  in  ever  ^o  cool  and  chronicle-like  a  style  under- 
takes to  state  plainly  why  a  certain  number  of  persons  claim 
to  be  more  noted   for  some  time  to  come  than   the  ordinary 
currency  of  names,  is  seized  upon  at  the  printing-office^  or 
intercepted  on  its  way  to   the  publisher's  ;   and  if  by  some 
accident  or  legerdemain  two  or    three    copies  escape,   and 
make  their  way  to  the   extremities  of  the  empire,  and  tbb 
country,  it  is  through    such  a  series  of  lucky  incidents  and 
hair>breadth  turns,  as  to  furnish  a  little  romantic  history, — as 
curious  as  that  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  escape  from  durance  in  ■ 
France,  or  that  of  an  enslaved  captive,  who  baffles  the  pre- 
cautions, the  fetters,  and  the  sentinels  of  the  Dey  of  WgktTU 
The  original  of  the  present  work,  it  seems,  has  need  or^alla 
thief's  dexterity.     I'he  account  prefixed  to  this  translation  is 
extracted  from  an  article  *  undcrstooiC  to  have  hcen  contributed 
to  one  of  our  most  popular  critical  journals  by  Mr.  Walab,  the 
author  of  the  American's  "  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  Disposition 
of  the  French  Government." 

*  T  his  work,  under  the  title  of  Modern  IVography,  purports  to  be  a  hiitory 
of  all  those  who,  by  their  rank,  their  taiLnis.  their  virtues,  or  their  cniqeSj 
have  contnbut('d  to  illustrate  or  to  disgrace  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  con- 
mencemeot  of  the  present  century.— «The  following  are  the  circumsliancei, 
v/hich,  as  we  are  informed,  attended  the  publication  of  the  work 
in  Paris.  In  the  year  1800,  a  dictionary  similar  in  form  to  the 
present,  but  characterized  by  far  greater  asperity  and  boldness,  was  oub- 
lished  in  the  French  capital,  and  immediately  suppressed  by  the  police. 
Tlie  authors  seem  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of 
those  who  had  enlisted  tliemselves  in  the  consular  govemmeiit»  tfttf 
having  signalized  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  a  democratical  eqwStj. 
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^ht  book,  tfadu^^h  Tt^tten  io  a  republican  spinty  was  particularly  leveUed 
at  the  mefflbers  of  the  ConventioDy  aod  contained  much  pointed  declama- 
tion against  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  parties  which  alternately 
tisurped  so  sanguinary  a  dominion  over  their  wretched  country.  In  1806 
the  undertaking  was  reirived  in  a  shape  which  it  was  supposed  would 
prove  less  obnoxious  to  the  public  authorities.  The  vitrlotu  actd^  to  use 
an  expression  of  ttfe  author,  was  wholly  extracted  t  and  particular  care 
was  taken  to  exclude  from  the  biography  of  the  iinperial  family,  and  of  the 
chief  favourites  of  the  monarch,  whatever  might  be  often  sire.  The  better 
to  secure  themselves  from  susmcioa,  they  professed  not  to  pass  judgment, 
fyot  merely  to  furnish  materials  for  decision,  and  to  embrace,  at  the  same 
'time,  the  names  of  all  their  foreign  contemporaries  of  political  note. 
These  sacrifices  however  were  not  suiHcieot  to  propitiate  the  favour,  or 
loll  the  vigilance,  of  the  police.  The  authors  were  punished,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  book  immediately  prohibited.  The  copy  now  before  us 
was  secreted  and  given  to  the  individual  from  whom  it  has  passed  into  our 
hands/  pp.  iv.  V* 

Additional  importance  and  power  of  stimulus,  are  endea«- 
voured  to  be  given  by  the  hint  of  unexplained  difficulti^a 
about  the  copy  caught  on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  we  suppose. 

'  A  copy  was,  after  considerable  difficulty,  obtained,  but  the  loan  of  it» 
though  mnted  in  the  kindest  manner,  was,  for  imftoriant  reaions,  limited 
to  a  penod  barely  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  being  translated,  and  the  wotk 
was  pursued  with  that  ardour  which  the  emeriency  of  the  case^  and,  above 
all  the  awakened  curiosity  of  the  public,  demanded.'  p.  v. 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  this  very  grave 
and  large-meaning  sort  of  language,  about  the  very  short  time 
It  was  permitted  to  retain  a  printed  French  book-^which  most 
certainly  contained  no  specific  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  or  turning  bank  paper  into  gold,  or  even  for  conceal- 
ing or  protecting  the  peculation  of  public  functionaries — seems 
rather  to  overdo  the  importance  of  the  concern. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  part  only  of  the  origi- 
nal; the  foreign  portion  of  the  biography,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^  miserably  scanty  and  erroneous^*  being 
omitted. 

'  Those  memou's  alone  have  been  chosen  which  relate  to  the  greatest 
events  in  question,  and  whloh  claim  attention  and  credit  for  the  authentic 
sooroM  in  which  they  originate.  These  sources  are,  principally,  the  jour- 
nab  01  the  l^slative  bodies,  the  files  of  the  Moniteur,  and  the  several 
memoirs  puUished  at  diffinient  times  by  persons  in  every  way  competent  to 
the  task  of  recording  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  A  narrative  of  facta 
is  dins  fiimisbed,  the  autheadcity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted*' 

*'  The  Biographic  Modeme  exhibits  two  great  features  of  impartiality 
and  correctness ;  it  abounds  with  &cts,  and  is  sparingly  furnished  with 
comnieats.  The  style  of  the  original  is  not  elegant ;  but  it  is  clear  and 
concise,  entirely  divested  of  studied  omament,  and  fVee  from  those  tricks 

Vol.  VIII.  3N 
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'of  eloqueoce  tvlikh  always  mar  the  effect  of  ^  pluti  tale.  The  Mivitifek 
are  comousFy  intert|persed  widi  anecdotes  at  once  extraardioary  ami  cha- 
tadteristic ;  ^<id  die  poitraits  occdsio.ially  introdoced  of  the  friiK^ 
actors  in  the  Revoluti6D»  ai^  sketched  with  A  rapid  but  sktifil!  habd.  if 
'thtH«  be  any  instanced  of  d^viktiOn  from  the  strict  line  of  ifB|imialicf 
>vhtch  the  authors  teem  to  have  had  in  Ttew*  they  ai^  to  be  foirad  \k  those 
ai^rcles  which  relate  to  the  presetit  reigning  fiimOy  in  Trahesi  iodiothcir 
'pteticular  fivoarites.*  p.vi, 

*  •  ■  * 

If  the  -literary  character  of  the  original  has  been  laithfuHj 
eomreyed  into  the  translation,  most  of  these  observatioiui  are 
«6rreot.  There  is  veiy  tittle  comment;  the  memoirs  affe  hvtt 
deliils  of  faict.  There  is  little  attempt  at  elegance  of  dictraa; 
'tbiereisa  welconi^  ifbaence,  for  the  moftparr^  of  that  Tile  fw» 
titioQs  rhetoric  which  is  ik>  iritolerably  disgdstihg  tti  ImHSh  tf 
the  Fr^ch  writirfg;  add  there  is  truly  y^  Kttle  lairoiiriitiaiii: 
for,  excepting  the  *•  Annals  of  Newgate/  and  ttVo  or'&rtfe'id- 
-milar  repositories  of  binnan  renown,  there  never  was  a  bio- 
graphical work  so  miscellaneous,  and  comprizing  such  a  jaiul* 
titude  of  persons,  in  which  the  writers  'have  seemed  ao.un- 
formly  willing  for  their  subjects  to  be  detested  or  despised. 

With  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  histdriclai  details^  Is  i 
large  proportion  of  the  facts  are  of  such  a  public  patflire,  as 
must  nave  been  put  on  record  in  the  contemporary  jouriAls, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  whoever  possesses  tne  moiA'' 
teur  of  those  times  would  be  able  to  verify  as  mucli,  per&aps, 
as  one  half  of  the  particulars  stated  in  this  work.  By  fMets  of 
a  public  nature,  ire  hiean  propositions,  debates,  ancT  decr^a^ 
in  the  several  national  af^oibftes  of  the  revolutidn,  and  In  Cbe 
fortnidable  voluntary  societies  that  so  often  overall  those  ai- 
semblies — the  acts  of  official  men  and  administrative  bodies*' 
and  the  notorious  proceedings  of 'the  armies.  -Frobithe  rak 
of  brevity  adopted  as  essential  in  the  plan,  and  to  Yigidly  ad« 
hered  to  in  the  execution,  of  the  work,  'a  very  laf^  propor* 
tion  of  these  facts  are  in  the  narration  so  diverted  of  lul  iMw 
trative  matter,  dnd  given  so  much  in  *tfae  form  of  m^re  aiMMlbi 
as  to  make  a  verv  uninteresting  kind  of  reading,  while  idMy 
are  acknowledgca  to  be  of  value  in  the -way  of  iustorical  docn- 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  these  records  ibat-nmie.dH 
lectly  displays  petsonal  history  and  character,  it-ts^-ee- 
tir^mely  obvbus  that  the  collecthe  memoirs  of  nMny^faunilraib 
of  individuals,  who  were  brought  into  action  ftom  ullopiwef 
France — many  of  whom  Were  very  obscure,  excefk  'd^lrlig  a 
fbw  revolutionary  months— ^some  of  whom  HVere  mltertfiaNify9«)r 
indeed  at  the  very  same  moment,  extolled  in  temr ahnost  af 
adoration^  and  assailed  with  hootingsaftd  impreo^ionu  'WMs 
of  whom  were  j^ossibly  the  subjects  of  base  bet  UttOb^ftieii 
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C8Jnninie9«-**Mto6  of  vA^wa  were  ioi]ilic«ted  in  schemes  3ii4 
-iiitrigues  '•ever  yet  aajtv»£ictori)y  developedU-irand  all  of  ly^hpn^ 
.acted  noder  irregular^  rioleot,  and  almost  pneteA'fijitijiriil  ior 
/laeuces ; — it  is  obvioue,  dia(  such  a  nuiltifarious  asaemhiage  of 
8€idii  penonai  histories,  written  by  we  know  not  w1io«)  written, 
•we  may  fatriy  deem,  ivi^out  personal  acquaintanbe  with  more 
timn  one  in  ten  of  the  individuals,  and  publUlie.d  after  a  great 
proportion  of  them  were  no  lancer  living  to  contradict  erro- 
neous ^tatemen^Sf  had  the  wprk'lbeen  suffered  to  circulate^ — 
cannot  lie  .accepted  hs  a  record  on  whicb  we  ^^  confidently 
>ely^  orx^m  iche  autlM)rity  of  which  afutui:e  ^i^torian  can  piak^ 
,aay xme  api9e;nion  not  otherwise  to  be  \^erified.  la  atteomting 
XQ.  aaake  u^e  of  the  prodigious  contradictory  iinass  ^  jpn^ 
4noics4  laudatory,  apoiogeticai,  opprobrious  end  viodiiOtju^t 
•tliat'Came  oot  in  Paris  during  both  the  tumillitiious  and  thr 
^ieeiinning  season  of  the  revolution ;  we  may  very  well  know^ 
iHrem  the  Mmples  that  came  to  this  eountry,  that  yk»  writers  of 
this  wcifk  must  have  Found  infinite  embarrassment,  if  tbe^  were 
really  anxious  to  give  a  just  view  of  f^icts  and  chi^racters.  And 
^t  the  san^e  time  we  are  left  ignorant  c^ftaf  use  they  liave  made 
of  tbose  JX)yc;muirs4  and  which  of  them  tliey  bav.Q  most  relief 

gX)Pj;  for  there  is  rarely  a  formal  reference  to  any  of  them. 
qp  of  ihe.fixi^  we  noticed  was  to  those  of  M^adame  Boianil^  ifi 
the  article  Grangeneuve^  .expressed  in  the  way  of  ac<:«(;^ing 
her  account.  Her  work  happening  to  be  at  hand,  we  turned 
to  the  part  where  the  circumstance  adverted  to 'by  the  '  Aio** 
graphie'  is  related ;  and  it  may  be  just  worth  while  to  Bhew 
how  accurately  the  present  work  conforms  its  represetitanon 
to  that  %vbich  it  refers  to,  as  if  it  were  ooncordant  or  idefhr 
tical. 

^  GrangiQnGfwe  was  one  of  thofe  ivhcwio  concert  with  the  ci'devMit 

.capuchin,  Chabot,  i^reed,io  July,  rto  capsfe  themtelves  ^  be  mapgl^.ty 

men  whom  they  bad  in  pay,  in  order  to  exaspeffite  the  pecjple  agfuast  t|je 

'Cpnrt;  Iwt  at  the  time  of  execution  (he  was  afiatd  of  bcJAg.mangl^  .top 

wellj  .4nd  gave  it  up.' — Biog.  Mod.  y.  3.  p.  US. 

^  In  the  coune  of  Jtily,  1792,  the  conduct  and  dispo^Moa  of  the  cowt 
Mulicating  hostile  designs,  every  one  talked  of  the  means  of  preivDMg 
0r  zfoiftnttifig  their  eiieoition.  On  ibis  subject  -Chabot  said  with  that 
ardour  which  proceeds  from  an  excited  imagipjition,  and  pot/rom  tKfn^ 

^of  auad*  that  it  was  to  be  wished  the  Court  nyght  attem^  the  iiip^^^me 
of  the  patmtic. members,  as  it  would  in&liiUy  CAUie  an  ini^^m^tiop  of  .the 
ji^iqJe,  the  only  means  to  j^roduce  a  salutary  crisis,  ^e  grew  warm  on 
.this  l^ad»  cm  which  he  made  a  copious  comment,  pr^pffeneuye,  wj^o 
had  listened  without  saying  a  word,  m  the  Htde  society  when  the  discom:|f 
«>ok  place,  vized  the  £r^  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Chabot  ip  private. 

'*<  Lhave  been.str«ek,  said-he,  widiyoaf  reasons;  fbey.are  excellent;  but 
she  Court  is  too  cuaiuag  ever  id  amd  ps  ^sodi  to  eapedhm.    Ve  must 

3  N  3 
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make  it  for  ourselres.    Find  you  but  men  to  strike  t1\p  hkiv»  and  I  will 
devote  myself  as  the  victim." — *<  What !  you  will  ?*'    ^  Cert^y  ^  ite 


is  there  so  wooder&l  as  Uiat  ?  My  life  is  of  no  .great  utility;  my  perMm  oi 
no  great  account.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  it  a  sacrifice  finr  my 
country*"-*^*'  Ah,  my  fnend»  you  shall  not  be  alone/'  exclaimed  Chabott 
with  a  look  of  enthusiasm  :  <<  I  am  determined  to  share  the  glory  with 
you«''-*<<  As  you  please;  one  is  enough;  t^o  may  be  better.  But  there 
will  be  no  f^hr^  from  the  deed^  for  no  one  must  ever  know  it.  Let  os 
then  devise  the  means  of  execution." — Chabot  undertook  to  provide  diem ; 
and  a  few  days  after  informed  Grangeneuve  that  he  had  found  fit  Instru- 
mentSy  and  that  every  thing  was  prepared. — ^*  Well  I  let  us  fix  the  rime. 
We  will  go  to  the  Committee  to-monow  evening:  I  will  leave  at  half 
after  ten:  we  must  go  through  some  unfrequented  street,  in  which  m 
will  take  care  to  have  your  people  posted.  But,  let  them  mind  what  uey 
are  about.  It  is  their  business  to  shoot  us  properly,  <ind  not  make  ua  cri^ 
pies  for  life.*'— The  hour  was  fixed,  and  every  thing  agreed  upon.  GfW* 
.geneuve  went  to  make  his  will,  and  arrange  some  £)me8Uc  concemat  wHk- 
out  anv  busde,  and  was  punctual  to  the  appointment.  Chaboi  did  aoi 
make  his  appearance  :  the  hour  ebpsed,  and  he  did  not  come ;  wheaot 
Grangeneuve  concluded  he  had  given  up  his  design  of  participation ;  hrt 
supposing  that  the  project  held  good  as  to  himself^  he  set  off,  took  the  rod! 
agreed  on,  walked  widi  measured  steps,  met  nobody  on  his  way,  wdkM 
back  again,  for  fear  of  any  mistake,  and  was  obliged  to  return  nome  sdt 
and  sound,  much  displeased  at  having  made  all  his  preparation  in  wn. 
Chabot  saved  himselt  from  reproach  by  some  paltry  excuse/— -Madttw 
Roland's  Appeal  to  impartial  Posterity.    Part  first. 

Besldea  this  direct:  opposition  in  the  statement  of  a  pnrttcnlar 
and  very  remarkable  fact — the  predominant  moral  quality  of  the 
man  in  question  appears  strangely  different,  as  deacrioed  by 
the  present  work,  and  by  Madame  Roland;  and  though  we  are 
by  no  means  bound,  and  indeed  recollect  very  good  reasons 
why  we  ought  not,  to  attribute  quite  so  much  judgement  as 
•brilliance  tp  the  delineations  of  that  extraordinary  woman,  we 
think  that  at  the  least  we  are  not  required  to  reject  them  as 
indiscriminatin^  or  fallacious,  in  pure  deference  to  an  anony- 
mous partnership  of  Parisian  book-makers.  We  have  occupied 
much  more  paper  with  this  one  instance  than  any  importance 
:in  the  matter  itself  claimed;  but  it  seemed  worth  w^le  to 
notice  such  a  symptom  of  carelessness  and  assurance,  in  the 
.mode  of  treating  memoirs  from  which  some  of  the  information 
in  the  work  professes  to  be  drawn; 

It  is  so  seldom,  however,  there  is  any  kind  of  reference  to 

any  authority  at  all,  <bat  a  sceptical  or  captious  reader  will 

hold  himself  quite  at  liberty  to  attribute,  if  he  pleases,  a  large 

[portion  of  what  forms  the  colouring  of  characters  in  this  work, 

to  malice  and  ficrion, — unless  his  estimate  of  human  nature  in 

^.([eoeral  is  such,  as  to  consti^io  him  to  admit  every  bad  deppsW 

>ion.against  individuals,  as  probable  bc^tue  it  is  bad. 
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Nevertheless,  tliete  is  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  wprk^  if  it 
were  only  in  the  constant  attention  paid  to  dates,  which  are 
produced  in  great  and  laudable  multiplicity,  that  these  aie- 
moirs  have  in  general  been  prepared  with  great  labour  and 
research;  and  it  should  seem  perhaps  due  in  fairness  to  the 
writers  to  conclude,  that,  while  they  were  exerting  so  much 
diligence  to  be  accurate  in  relating  racts  which  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  be  put  on  record  as  public  transactions,  they  couldL 
not  be  altogether  indifferent  about  the  truth  of  more  private 
circuofistances,  and  unchronicled  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  in- 
dividual characters.  Still  these  unknoivn  biographers  wer« 
not  syst€maiically  attentive  to  accuracy,  if  it  be  true,  as  assfsrted 
ia  the  introduction  to  this  English  edition,  that  the  omitted 
mempirs  of  foreigners  are  ^  miserably  scanty  and  erroneous/ 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  person  who  asserts  this,  whether 
it  be  Mr.  Walsh  or  the  translator,  owes  his  ability  to  judge  tq 
his  having  had  large  means  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
history -and  character  of  the  persons  not  belonging  td  France ; 
and  bad  he  possessed  equal  means  of  being  acquainted' with 
the  many  Frenchmen  whose  actions  and  qualities  are  here 
exhibited^  it  is  possible  enough,  that  a  ^reat  deal  of  erroneous 
representation  might  have  been  also  &tected  in.  this  part  of 
the  work,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  a  foreigner  cau,  of  course, 
be  but  little  qualified  to  decide. 

A  few  observations  of  this  kind  seemed  proper,  by  way  of 
caution  against  the  simplicity  of  taking  this  collecti6n  of  me- 
moirs as  any  thing  like  established  historical  authority.  All  it 
can  claim  to  be  accepted  for,  is  a  respectable  book  of  dates  of 
revolutionary  public  acts,  and  legislative  proceedings, — ajbrjef 
enumeration  of  the  recorded  unquestioned  facts  in  the  lives  of 
the  noted  men  who  figur^  iu  the  revolution,  oir  have  figured 
since,—- and  a  small  proportion,  selected,  we  cannot  know  ac-^ 
cording  to  what  rule,  of  the  vast  ouantity  of  mixed  truth  and 
detraction  circulated  concerning  these  men,  in*  Paris,  during 
and  since  the  revolution.  When  it  is  added,  that  the  per- 
formance maintains,  for  a  French  book,  a  most  uncommonlj 
plain  sober  historical  style,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  19 
not  €>(  the  saine  value  in  the  present  instance,  as  if  it  hai} 
icfeulted  from  the  temperament  of  the  writers;  that  it  is  the 
moderation  of  policy  and  fear ;  that  it  is  an  artificial  coolness 
which  must  sometimes  repress  triith,  as  well  as  at  ojtbers  be* 
vvare  of  exoneration. 

.  After  all  uiis  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  still  hat  justice 
to  say^  that  the  work  has,  throughoot,.very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ^honest,  consistient,  w^lWinformed  ^endeavoui^  to 
disphv,  in  the  mt  light  of  truth,  the  strangest  lasseniblage  of 
mortals  that  ever  Was  oV  Could  have  beeA  fbond  contegaperaty 
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rince  t!ie  beginning  of  thr  world.  And  we  may  perhaps  jtistly 
attribute  to  a  s-^Vei  ity  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the  long  and 
indignant  conteiftplation  of  a  world  of  crimes,  that  willitigneM 
to  let  all  characters  come  forth  in  their  darkest  colours,  which 
appears  in  almost  every  part  of  the  work,— except  where  it  in- 
troduces the  past  and  present  possessors  of  French  royalty, 
who  are  treated  With  marked  favour,  Lewis  ftom  kindiiess,  and 
Niijioieon  from  fear. 

The  book  is  to  be  considered  not  as  a  series  of  biographical 
memoirs,  but  simply  as  a  dictionary  ;  many  of  the  name^  not 
occupyingmore  than  a  page — not  more  than  twelve  or  ei<;bfeeft 
being  afforded  to  even  such  persons  as  Mirabean  and  Robes* 
pierrc — and  the  great  FliDpcror  himself  nOt  being  complimented 
with  more  than  about  twenty.     It  will  therefore  prove  a  much 
less  aitraciive  book  for  continuous  reading,  than  a  valuable  one 
/or  occasional  reference.     A  few  of  the  longer  articles  doubt- 
less approach  to  sotnewhat  like  regular  memoirs,  and  seTffrai 
of  them  are  exiremoly  interesting.     And  the  whole  book  taken 
together,  comprizes,  by  its  very  nature,  more  to  excite  and  to 
confound  reflection  than  any  other  modern  record  of  human 
beings.     It  is  more  comprehensive,  we  apprehend,  in  point 
of  numbers,   than  any  other  collection  of  revolutionary  bio* 
graphy. 

We  had  intended  to  transcribe  two  or  three  of  the  most 
remarkable  chafactc^rs;  but  it  will  perhaps  sufBce  to  extract 
part  oJone  only— that  of  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser^ 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre. 

*  Hie  trilranal  t)f  Parik  tondemned  him  to  death  on  the  6th  of  Majt* 

1795,  fbr  having  caused  the  destruction  of  an  innumerable  roultitwic  of 

French  persdns  ef  every  age  and  sex,  under  pretence  of  conspiraciet ;  finr 

having  caused  between  sixty  and  eighty  individuals  to  be  tried  in  four 

hours;  for  having  caused  carts,  which  were  ready  before  liaad»  to  be  loaded 

with  victims  whose  very  names  were  not  mentioned,  and  against  whom  00 

depositions  were  ntade;  and  for  having  made  up  a  jury  of  his  own  adbe^ 

rents.     M*  de  Gamache  was  brought  mto  court,  but  the  officer  declared 

he  was  not  the  person  accused.     *'  Never  mind,"  said  Fouquier,  *<  bridg 

him  nevertheless.^'     A  moment  after  the  real  Gamache  appeam!,  Md 

both  were  at  once  condemned  And  guillotined.     An  agent  ot  goverdmeM 

oni'  day  expiressidg  some  apprehensions  to  Fouquier,  hte  replied,  <*  BitM 

tr  dot,  if  Robespiei  re  chos6  it  you  would  come  youreell',  and  I  ihonld 

make  you  go  up  my  little  steps  \  wl)cn  Robespierre  has  pointed  out  any 

one  to  me,  there  is  no  help  for  it."     Sixty  or  eighty  unhappy  wreficke% 

tvhb  had  ikrter  seen  tior  known  each  other,  were  often  confounded  id  tbe 

fame  accusation,  and  wlien  Fouquier  wished  to  dispatch  them  in  tbe  maiSi 

he  merely  said  to  tbe  jurymen,  <*  I  think,  citizens,  that  you  are  convinced 

0f  tbe|;uilr  of  the  accused."    When  tliis  repark  was  made,  the  jurvmcn 

declared  their  coasciencea  sufficiently  enlightened,  and  cohdemhed  aA  the 

accused  in  the  gross,  without  hearing  one  of  mem.    He  ^s  accustomed 
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%a  frequent  a  cofiee-lMlofe  in  the  pftlace  of  Juf tice^  where  the  judges  and 
and  jurymen  of  his  tfibnnal  met.  There  they  recif ooed  the  number  of 
heads  which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  decade/  **  What  do  you 
think  I  have  gained  tq  day  for  the  repubJUc  V  Some  of  the  guests  to  pay 
court  to  him,  would  answer,  **  So  many  millions ;"  and  he  immediately 
added»  **  In  the  nesu  decade  I  shall  undres^  three  or  four  hundred,^* 
meaning  guillotine.  A  considerable  number  of  victim^  were  one  day  met 
in  their  way  to  [from]]  the  tribunal  by  Fouquier,  who  had  not  been  present 
at  their  trial ;  he  asked  the  jurymen  on  what  erime  they  bad  been  pro* 
nouncing  sentence.  '*  tliey  did  not  know/'  they  said,  «^but  he  might 
mn  after  the  condemned  persons,  and  enquire  ;**  mon  which  they  all  be^n 
f«  faogh»  saying,  <<  It  is  so  much  got  at  least.''  Even  the  fate  of  Rob  a- 
pit^rre  coiild  not  slacken  his  sanguinary  zeal.  On  the  27t4^  of  July,  1791^9 
he  condemned  £pny-t^  persons,  whom  he  caused  to.be  executed;  and 
aosne  one  haYii^e  Represented  to  him  that  t^e  seizure  of  Robespierre  ou^t 
tp. cause  9fn9C  diange»  he  answered,  <<  Never  mind;  justice  must  take  its 
CQurfc'' ' 

^'  When  led  to  cxecutiojpb  he  answered  tlie  popylace,  who  m^ted  hipi 
Ytith  hiasei»  by  the  most  sinister  predictions,  and  was  executed  last.  ThifS 
speaks  Meicier  of  him:  *vFouquier  Tinville,  forn^erly  an  attorney  at  the 
Chatelet|  excessively  artful,  quick  in  attributing  guilt,  and  skilled  in  con- 
troverting ftcts,  shewed  immoveable  presence  of  mind  on  his  trial.  While 
•tending  before  the  ^bunal,  from  which  he  had  condemned  so  ms|ny 
▼ictiffis,  he  kept  constantly  writing;  but,  like  Argus,  all  eyes  andears,  hte 
lose  not,  while  he  wrote,  one  single  word  uttered  by  the  president,  by  m 
accused  person,  bv a  judfi;e,  by  a  \a itn^ss,  or  by  a  public  accuser.  He 
aflfecttid  to  sleep  during  tne  public  accuser's  recapitulation,  as  if  to  feiffo 
tinN|uiUity«  while  he  had  hell  in  his  heart.  No  eye  but  must  involuotaiw 
&1I  before  bis  stcdfast  gaze :  when  he  prepared  to  speak  he  frowned»  asfd 
tis  Ihiow  was  furrowed;  his  voiei-  was  loud,  rough,  and  menacing:  he  car- 
fi^  audacity  to  the  utmost  in  his  denial,  god  shewed  equal  address  (a 
till  nog  facts  and  rendering  them  indept* adept  of  each  other,  and  especidljy 
in  judiciously  nhu:ing  his  uHiis.  With  a  firm  yoice  he  denied  his  signa- 
ture, and  trdmblt*d  not  before  the  accusing  witness,  ^hcn  led  to  execu- 
tion-, hi  forehead,  hard  as  nsarble,  defied  all  the  eyes  oJF  the  multitude ;  he 
was  tfett  seen  to- smile  and  utter  threatening  words.  At  the  foot  of  the 
icjftild  he  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  feel  remorse,  and  trembled  as  be 
it.'"  V.  ll.p.ta 


Xt  19  uonecess^ry  to  say  that  a  considerable  nuoiber  of  c)i9« 
racte.r^,  not  lesa  atrocious  than  this,  pre  presented  to  view  in 
tbi9  comprehensive  receptacle,-— horrid  and  portentous  forms, 
as  if  ibe  most  j^rim  and  hideous  images  of  Moloch,  and  the 
ScaoJinavian  and  Mexican,  gods  that  t:ver  we^e  sme^ed  with 
h'lman  blood,  could  be  recovered  and  placed  in  order  withia 
Qnfi  gloomy  edifice.  And  though  they  are  contpisiie4  by  apme 
characters  of  ^reat  excejlleneeof  a  certain  kind^  it  is.  most  me- 
lancholy to  think^  bow  very  few  of  the  perspns  who  have  ob  ' 

'     '  a^record  in  t)^s  W9jrk|  ha4  prolj^^l^ly  the  qnal)|eat  acquaiu* 
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tance  with  that  great  principle  which-is-the'basT»of  v}rtQe>  M 
its  only  absolute  security  in  scene*  of  arduotks  trial. 

A  most  prominent  subject  throughout  these  fnemoire,  and 
to  which   almost  every  second  page  unatroidably  tevMA^  is 
the  dreadful  and  mortal  conflict  between  the  facMon  dehomi- 
nated  the  Mountain,  the  Jacobins,  or  the  Terrorists,  and  the 
party   of  the  Girpnde.    There   never  wa»  an  iiostility  more 
truly  internecine,  by  intention,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  oe- 
iessity,  ami  even  duty  on  the  other.    The  progress  and-lvr* 
mination  of  this  grand  contest  form  one  of  the  raost  •  afflie* 
tive  views  in  all  history.      Whatever   degre»e    of   vifioHttrjr 
theory,  or  of  personal  ambition,  might  be  imputable  Wim 
Girondins,  among  the  chiefs  of  whom    we  hardly    ne^ltb 
name   Brissot,  Roland,  Guadet,  Gensonn£,>Loavet,  Lahjiii- 
Tiais,  Kersaint,  &c.  &c.  it  is  most  evident  that  they  "were* 't^ 
only  hope  of  France,  after  the  monarchy  was  fallen.     TlieOT 
was  the  fine  and  cultivated  talent,  the  sincere' love  of  ficee- 
dom,  and  the  solicitude   to  preserve  snbstabtial  justice,.  Im* 
manity,  and  order,  amidst  the  tumultuous  breaking  16ose^(jf 
a  great  and  depraved   people  from  an  inveterate  slaveryi,  to 
pass,  as  these  eloquent  philosophers  promised   tbemstelvet^ 
alas!  for  the  melancholy   delusion — ^inta  the  state  of  a  ^irsli* 
.ordeced  and  happy  republic.     However  hopeless   this "Qiigliit 
have  been  foreseen  to  be,  by  less  enthusiastic  aBd.mot^  rdi- 
gious  speculators  on  the  qaaitties  of  nations  and  tS  manknfd, 
it  is  not  the  less  grievous  to  see  these  men   baffled  in  all 
their  patriotic  schemesaud  efforts ;  insulted,  clamoured  against, 
and  menaced,  by  a  ferocious  rabble  that  usurped  aiid  disbo- 
poured  the  name  of  tl)^  people;  losing  ground,  notwithstan^ 
ing  their  faid)ful  co-operation  and  their  prodigious  bomlttai- 
,tion  of  eloquence,  at  each  successive  contest  in  .the  haUef 
.what  purported  to  be  the  national  legislature;  iuid:i$na0y 
sinking  under  the  fury  and  the  axe  of  the  roost  ijreadfiil  iMffie 
of  demoniacs  that  the  sun  ever  shon^.upon  in  one^place;  'The 
mind  is  appalled  in  attempting  to  thinK  what,  they 'even  tf^fb 
to  have  done  in  a  situation  quite  uuparalleled,  a  situation  in 
which,  unless  they  could  have  thought  it  tight  to  adopt  jiralnpt 
and    summary  measures  for  the  personal  destruction  of  me 
dreadful  murderers  with  whom  they  were  committed  inmuit* 
flict  absolutely  inevitable,  their  own  fate  was  but  itndftrti 
the  more  certain  by  every  effort  tbey  made  to  save  th6  "IMf 
tion. 

It  is  some  little  relief  to  a  tragedy  so  much  more  crowded 
with  the  novelties  and  the  monsters  of  evil  than  poetry  has 
dvcr  presumed  to  feign,  to  see  the  spirit  of  amity  ana  com- 
pact which  prevailed  among  these  psftribts  in'  their  ^mMIMi 
and  unsuccessful  warfare,  as  contrasted  with  the  mutual  jas- 
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ioasies  and  deadly  rancours  by  which  their  antagonists  were 
tormented  amidst  their  triumphs,  and  stimulated  to  de- 
stroy one  another,  in  successive  detachments  of  sucli  vic- 
tims as  no  man  but  a  Christian  could  commiserate. 

If  the  deplorable  state  of  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  ile- 
lustrated  so  awfully  by  events  and  choracters  brought  forth 
io  this  grand  commotion,  be  a  matter  really  too  obvious  to 
need  a  single  remark,  it  is  perhaps  little  less  superfluous  to 
make  the  more  specific  remark,  .  that  bad  government,  com* 
bined  indeed  with  the  ignorance  and  intolerance  attendant 
on  superstition,  was  the  great  immediate  cause  that  prepared 
atfid  produced  this  eruption  of  evil.  The  people  of  civiiiaBd 
nations  are  almost  as  unapt  to  insurrection  and  rebellion,  as 
ponderous  bodies  to  fly  l^if  from  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Tiiey  do  not  detest  their  courts  and  their  nobility,  and  despbe 
their  clergy*  till  the  oppressions  exercised  by  these  govern- 
ing and  enriched  classes  is  become  intolerable.  When  will 
the*  other  old  governments  of  the  world  condescend  to  learu 
from  what  has  been  seen  in  France,  how  to  prevent  revo* 
lutiona  i 


•"»" 


Art.  XV.  yf  Distertaiion  on  the  Books  qf  Orlgem  againtt  Celsusy  with  a 
View  to  illastrate  the  Argaroent,  aad  pmot  out  the  Evidence  they  af- 
ford to  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  Published  in  pursuance  of  the  Will 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Hulse,  as  having  gained  the  annual  Prize,  instituted  by 
him  in  the  University  of  Cambrid^.  By  Francis  Cunningham,  q£ 
Qneeo'i  College.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  66.  Price  2s.  6d.  Cambridge,  Deightoo. 
]Kivingtoo8,  and  Hatchard.  1812. 

CUCH  of  our  readers  as  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the 

proceedings  at  Cambridge,  may  need  to  he  informed,  that 

besides  the  various  prizes  for  exalted  attainments  in  classics, 

tnatfa^matics,  &c.  proposed  to  under  graduates  in'  the  different 

collies  of  that  celebrated  university,  there  are  others  offered 

to  excite  competition  among  the  students  of  the  university 

generally.    Among*  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  is 

thus  powerfully  called,   it  is  highly  gratifying  to  And  that 

'of  religion    by  no  means  neglected  :  for  besides  the  Norri- 

'sian  pn^e  offered  '  to  the  author  of  the  best  pfose  essay  on  a 

'sacred  subject,*  founded,  we  believe,  at  the  same  time  with  the 

Norrisian  Professorship  of  Diviotty,  viz.  in  1768  ;  and  the  Sea- 

tonien  mze  poem*,   restricted  also  to  sacred  subjects,  and 

establisn^  in  1750;  there  is  the  Hulsean  prize,  appointed 

^  for -the  advancement  of  r^/i^ii^  learning  :''  The  essay  must 

*  Among'  the  series  of  Seatoniaia  Prize  Poems,  all  our  readers  Dftaste 
and  pfaty  WiH  remember  tiioie  by  Smart,  Glyui,  Porteuvt  Wnftgham, 
and  Grant* 
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he  ''  composed  in  the  En^clish  laogna^,  on  the  artde 
general,  or  on  the  prophecies,  or  niiraclei  in  particular*  « 
or  any  other  pftrticular  argument,  whether  .the  same  lie  rfifiia 
or  coilateral  proofs  of  the  Christian  religton,  inorder  toeviooi 
its  truth  and  excellence."  The  prize  must  be  alluttecf  to  aoae 
member  of  the  university,  luuler  the  degree  .of  M.  A. :  H  tfaei^ 
fore  furnishes  a  fine  trial  of  skill  for  the  under  gnadoates  ui 
bachelors ;  and  besides  this,  may  be  extremely  iiatsful  to  ihi 
public  at  large,  (since  the  succesuiul  candidate,  is  reqainde 
publish  his  disseitation)  if  the  subjects  arc  judiciOLisily  chetaa 

On  the  occasion  which  has  given  so  favourable  an  opipani- 
nity  for  the  derelopement  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  powets,  tk 
topic  has  been  most  happily  si^lected.  Origen  waa  one  of  ik 
most  deservedly  celebrated  of  the  Christian  Kathers.  .  Ha  im 
learned,  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  industrious^  hia  vWr 
life  being  spent  in  examining,  teaching,  and  e^^'plainingdii 
Scriptures  ;  m  order  to  accomplish  which  the  more  fffn^iel 
ly,  oe  attended  sedulously  to  the  philosophy  and  polite  liifr 
rature  of  hia  time.  His  Ilcxapkt  alone,  even  from  what  «e  Uxm 
by  the  fragments  collected  by  Father  Montfaucon,  wuttld  k 
enough  to  establish  his  fame.  The  work  was  thus  named  fna 
.ita  containing  six  columns  ;  iu  theiir^t  of  vifbidt}  wa^  the  (I** 
brew  text  of  the  Bible ;  in  the  9^coi|d,  tlie  same  text  in  Qwk 
characters ;  in  the  third»  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scmos- 
gint ;  in  the  fourth,  that  of  Aquila;  in  the  fifth,  that  of  Smh 
muchus  ;  and  in  the  sixths  Theodosian's  Greek  version.  Tkii 
admirable  work  gave  the  first  hint  towards  our  Pplwlot 
bibles,  and  ought,  doubtltss^  to  have  been  8|)ecifiad  with  h^h 
commendation  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  cauinevadqa 
of  translations  and  versions,  made  for  the  laudable  parpM 
of  depreciating  the  Bible  Society.  Had  the  learned  P^tdsfh 
sor  thought  of  the  Hexaples^  he  might  indeed  hare  nitn;^ 
that  Society  with  an  air  of  triumph;  and  a  reference  to  ito 
ancient  work,  would  have  bceo  just  as  much  to  |ua  pyypqfe 
as  more  than  half  tlic  instances  he  has  adduct-d. 

But  we  beg  our  readers  pardon  for  making  our  bov  l^  ikt 
Professor,  en  passant,  and  proceed  tp  Ongeu^s  jnost  notod  pfi* 
fornance,  bis  treatise  agam^t  Celsus.  Tbit>logi«oa  119  npn- 
ral  ackiiouledge  it  to  he  the  most  able  anil  poroplelo  dai^ct 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  de>cendftMl  |o  ua  fium  |hi 
ancients.  Yet  it  has  not,  that  we  ara  aware  of,  batn  tnpa* 
lated  into  any  modern  language,  except  into  the  French  kf 
Jilias  Bouhcrrau,  a  Prote»taiit  divine.  Besides  tbisi  \%  m 
written  in  a  verj-  desultory  maimer :  for  Celsus  wrote  wiihoal 
mctliod  or  connection,  and  Origen  replied  to  his  argtinvnti 
aod^mift-atatemeiits  .i|i  the  order  of  U>eir  occurrence! ;.  And  wu 
not,  iudcedi  indrpcndent  of  that  circumstance^  a  wrf^  pif* 
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bodical  writer ;  bavinsf  so  much  on  hit  bands,  that  be  oFten 
dictated  to  seven  or  eight  |)«rsont  st  a  tifnc,  when,  of  coiirse, 
Ke  simukaneons  nperattoiis  of  the  mind  conid  not  be  carried 
in  wrth  the  closest  connection  possible.  On  thc^se  accounts^ 
t  has  long  been  wished  that  some  gentleman  with  the  rcqui- 
iCe  aequiremenbiy  and  correct  theological  notions,  would  un* 
lertake  jtbe  ta&k  of  abridging  and  methodizing  this  work  of 
^rigeoy  so  as  to  present  us,  in  small  compiass,  with  the  prio- 
sipal  observations  of  the  artful  adversary  to  the  gospel,  aiHl 
heir  refutation  by  its  celebrated  apologist. 

What  has  been  left  so  long  undone,  is  now  well  done. 
Mr.  Cunningham  has  singled  out  the  main  topics  discussed 
>y  each  of  tiiese  writers,  dividing  his  essay  into  six  chapters, 
tppropriated  to  the  history  and  writingsof  the  Jews,  the  Serin- 
Lores,  the  histor}'  of  Christ,  miracles,  the  character  of  tne 
tarly  Christians,  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
a  summary  of  evidences  flowing  from  the  whole.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  extremely  interesting,  wc  shall  hold  ourselves  iustiii- 
able,  in  quoting  from  the  tract  before  us  rather  more  largely 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  from  pubiicationa  of  the 
saoie  magnitude. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  history  and  writings  of  the  Jews,  the 
inferences  collected  from  the  concessions  of  Celsus,  and  the 
arguments  of  Origen,  are  as  follow: 

'  Fim,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  are  of  older  date,  than  the  birth  of 
Christ.  For  if  these  writings  had  been  compiled  since  that  time*  some 
rutnours  of  such  sd  event  must  have  reached  Celsus  ;  and  this  fact  which 
would  have  ruined  all  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  antiquity,  would  have 
been  urged  by  the  heathens  as  a  primary  objection  to  their  dahns.  The 
Jews  themsdvea  moreofer  could  not  have  been  deceived,  if  this  had 
been  a  cunningly  devised  faUe ;  for  ihey  were  a  widely  extended  people^ 
and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make 
them  the  dupes  of  such  an  imposture.  Secondly,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  admission  of  Celsus,  that  the  prophedes  were  found  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  im  Us  timt  /  and  limct  then  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  them 
by  the  Jews.  But  if  so,  this  is  the  strongest  presumption,  that  the 
Jews  had  never  altered  them  iefore.  For,  ifT  when  by  the  fulfilment  of 
die  propheciesi  in  the  ]>erson  of  Christ,  they  were  most  tempted  to  erase 
predictiona,  so  hostile  to  their  own  creed,  they  made  no  change,  much 
Jess  ironld  they  do  it  when  the  tcmptatton  was  diminished.  Thirdly,  if 
little,  in  to  becoUeded  from  the  writings  of  Celsus,  in  £ivour  of  those 
prophedes  which  he  has  attacked,  something  may  be  infiarred  in  fiivour 
of  those  which  he  has  failed  to  attack,  llietr  existence  is  admitted*, 
and  his  imirit  of  hostility  is  such,  that  we  must  attribute  his  silence,  not 
CO  his  fefbearance,  hot  to  his  disingenuousness.  Founhly,  the  ndimis- 
sion  that  some  important  character  was  expected,  not  only  by  the  Jews, 
but  by  the  heathens,  at  the  ^a  of  Christ's  advent,  is  very  iomortaat  to 
iTli^;ioii.  Where  conM  the  expectation  originate,  except  in  the  Jewidi 
ocnfOBKw T  1  ae  sages,  poeiSf  ano  nisionans or  aBo^pHtyt  appear  cvnave 
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drunk  at  this  sacred  source.     The  Arabians  came  from  a  fiu*  coadr  t 

Seet  it ;  Herod  desti'oyed  the  Jewish  genealogiei.  (hat  the  baiqJ 
avid  might  not  be  knowo»  undertook  the  building  of  the  temple*  am 
it  was  thought  the  Messias  was  to  perform*  and  murdered  his  own  Mil 
fear  that  ^e  promised   King  should    dethrone  him.    Virgi^  battf 
upon  the  popular  persuasion,  applied  it  on  two  occanons  to  AogM 
This  expectation  is  also  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Salliut*  Siietoaiiilb''i 
Tacitus.     If  the  origin  bf  this  expectation  was  with  the  Jewi,  wSeredl 
can  we  look  for  the  accomplishment.    Who  haid  fulfilled  their  fik 
spread  expectations  ?  Where  is  this  hopie  of  dll-  nations  to  be  9Ci9fjtfi 
not  in  the  person  of  Christ?'  pp.  9—11. 

From  the  second  chapter,  the  reader  will  learn  ibafc-  ttp 
quotations  of  Celsus  from  the  New  Testament  hoolik  in  A 
numerous  and  extensive,  ^that  from  them  a  great  put.rf 
the  history  of  Christ,  a  statement  of  his  doctrines,  hu  cli^ 
racter,  and  that  of  His  disciples,  may  be  gathered.'  AndU 
to  Origen,  he  quotes — 

*  from  twenty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  from  all  but  thnek  \i 
the  New,  and  from  five  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  His  quocatioiiiH*  |i 
Tery  accurately  with  our  text,  and  many  passages,  which  since  bfftHB  \i 
di6j>uted,  are  held  by  him  as  authentic.  He  allows  no  objectioD  l»{l 
against  the  plenary  inspu^tion  of  Scripture ;  he  indeed  admits  sqtie.4if> 
ferences  to  have  existed,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  passages,  but  adiatt 
to  none  respecting  their  authority.'  p.  16. 

Our  author  might  have  enlarged  a  little  upon  tbU  prt| 
either  here,  or  in  his  chapter  on  the  doctrines  and  opiiiiopi 
held  by  the  early  Christians ;  fur  Origen  is  extremely  ex- 
plicit and  decisive  upon  the  impiratioii  of  the  Scriptures.  Hi 
■affirms,  that  ^  the  Scriptures  proceeded  from  the  Ho^y  Spirili 
that  there  is  not  one  tittle  in  them  but  what  expreues  a  drnklt 
wisdom  i  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  or  the  proptaMl 
or  the  gospels,  or  the  epistles,  which  did  not  proceed  fM 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  that  we  ought  with  all  the  fiiithfiH 
to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  dhinely  inspired ;  that  tM 
gospels  were  admitted  as  divine  in  all  the  cliurchie^  of  Gbdj 
that  the  Scriptures  are  no  other  thaii  the  organs  of  God j 
that  if  a  man  would  not  confess  himself  to  be  an  infidd^  fa 
must  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures/ 

llie  chapter  on  miracles  we  chink  rather  too  sboitf'  ootfL 
dering  the  extreme  importance  of  that  topic  of  discusuoD*..:'! 
contains,  however,  some  valuable  observations  ;•  of  which  1*1 
have  only  room  for  the  following. 

<  It  may  be  asked,  whether  modem  infidels  who  have  ventninSd  to  n 
tradia  the  miracles  of  Christ,  a  weapon  Celsui  was  afraiil  to  talkie  V|I|£mi 
estimated  the  rashness  of  their  enterprize.  Are  they  competent:  to  dai| 
what  a  spectator  no  less  malevolent  than  themselves  was  oompeUpd  f 
admit.    Has  the  lapse  of  dghteenhawlre4ye^ 
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&ct  of  dailj  occnrrence  with  more  ac<^uracy  than  a  by-stander  ?    Are 
ecu  best  seen  at  the  greatest  distance  ?*  p.  27« 

Again, 

^Tbe  endence  then  furnished  by  this  work*  on  the  subject  of  miraciesy 
xiosiderable.  Celsus  admits  their  existence  ;  Orieen  appeals  to  thero^ 
what  he*  and  many  others  had  seen.  There  is  indeed  incontrovertible 
denee  for  their  existence,  till  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in- 
ted  Christianity  with  temporal  power^  and  raised  her  to  universal  do- 
lioQ*  With  the  necessity*  the  possession  of  the  miraculous  powers 
Lfled,  From  this  period  the  gospel  was  left  to  the  ordinary  grace  of 
Hi,  to  its  own  resources,  and  to  the  human  powers  of  its  followers* 
hoi  a  body  of  illiterate  fishermen  were  commissioned  to  publish  it  to 
nations,  then  God  supplied  the  powers  by  which  all  men  '*  heard 
in  speak  in  their  own  language."  Now  that  learning  and  wealth  afe 
:  handmaids  of  religion^  they  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  do  the 
rk  of  miracles.  All  eur  faculties  should  be  therefore  bent  to  this 
-red  cause,  and  alP  our  spoils  be  offered  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Nor 
Jie  evidence  furnished  even  now  to  Christianity  through  the  channels 
miracles  by  any  means  small.  Although  miracles  of  one  class  have 
andi  men  may  see  in  the  true  Christian,  the  greatest  of  all  miracles ; 
BBn  by  Battire,  cold*  comiptf  indolent,  selfish,  transformed  under  the 
tative  hand  of  the  gospel^  into  the  bold,  generous,  active,  disinterested, 
ttrprizing,  apostle  of  truth.*  pp.  30 — 32. 

The  chapter  on  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Christians,  fur- 
sbes  sufficient  evidence  of  the  most  prevailing  sentiments 
the  Church  during  the  first  two  centuries.      Thus,  with 
ipect  to  the  divinity  of  Christ — 

'  The  assertions  of  Origen  are  ,  unequivocal,  and  decisive.  Three 
ttinct  propositions  form  a  prominent  part  in  his  writings.  First, 
It  Christ  was  {otyin'nq)  uncreated.  Secondly,  that  the  Maker  of  the 
mM  it  to  be  worshipped.  Tliirdly,  that  Christ  is  the  Maker  of  the 
irid.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  passage  where 
snt  Christ  is  expressly  called  the  <*  uncreated  Son  of  God.'*  He  pre* 
nret  a  precise  distinction  between  creatures,  (^i/Luovpyn/uMra)  and  their 
nettor ;  and  he  brings  them  together  into  comparison  as  to  the  respect 
It  it  due  to  them.  In  the  next  place  he  says  that  we  ought  to  worship 
I  creatnres  ($vi^:;pyn/A»T»),  but  the  Creator ;  that  we  can  only  lift  up 
ir  eyet  to  the  Creator  of  all  the  magnificence  of  Nature,  to  see  whom 
»  OQfffat  to  admire,  serve,  and  adore.  Then  he  proclaims  Jesus  Christ 
the  Ureator  of  the  universe ;  that  God  working  with  him  said  at  the 
ettUMif  '*let  there  be  lights  let  ut  make  man.*^  But  Origen  b  yet 
ore  distmct  in  the  statement  of  his  opinions.  He  says  that  Sie  Fatner 
indeed  eminently  God ;  but  that  the  worship  of  the  Son  is  not  an  in- 
rior  but  a  divine  worship ;  he  applies  the  same  expression  to  die  adora« 
»  of  Jesos  Christ  by  the  Magi,  that  he  does  to  the  worship  of  God ; 
I  aneikt  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  being  jointly  worshimied  as  one 
lOd ;  he  admits  the  worship  of  the  Son  in  his  distinct  individttal  cha- 
der ;  he  attributes  to  him  immutability,  omnipresence,  and  other  tp^ 
rt  lAich  are  characteristic  only  of  the  Most  High.*  pp.40|  4L 
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It  apfiears  further,  tiiat  the  persoaalitj  of  tlie  Holy  Gboi 
is  distinctly  admitted  by  Origen ;  tliat  be  ouikes  fr«!C}Deiit» 
ferences  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  that  bod 
CeUus  and  himself  make  distinct  recognition  of  the  doctriK 
of  justification  by  faith  as  the  pre^'ai^lQg  opinion  anoDgik 
early  Christians.  Celsus,  it  is  true,  represents  the  doctriM 
much  as  an  uncandid  opponent  would  now  represent  it ;  \i$ 
be  this  as  it  may^  his  reference  to  it  proves  lis  prcv^leaccil 
those  early  ages ;  and  of  course  serves  to  mark  fche  foUj  d 
tliose  who  sneer  at  the  dei'cmlers  of  this  doctrine  in  pmif 
times  as  *'  new  Purkans/'  who  turn  the  world  upside  dM% 
by  tbe  introduction  of  iioi^eiand  erroneovs  sentMoeMs. 

On  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments,  tlie  'hiDgutge^f 
Origen  is  confeKsedly  obscure. 

'  It  18  Kemarkablc  that  vx  icain  from  CelsuSy  what  Qr^gieii  as  Ip  A 
|)oint  n^ght  not  have  tau^it  us  ;  cbat  the  ctcroitY  of  punishsMDIs  W 
tlie  comroon  faitb  of  Uh;  Cliiistian  chi-ich.  lus  words  are*  ''iW 
^(tl]e  CbrisUans)  persuade  themselves  that  tlie  good,  after  this  liiei  ill 
he  happy,  tbe  wicked  sliail  be  plunged  into  everUsting  HUimhfdi^r 
from -which  opinion^  neither  let  tbem^  aox  aiiy  odier  jnoRal  4ep«t*' 
p.  46. 

But  it  is  time  to  terminnte  onr  extracts.   We  admire  us 
little  work  exceedingly,  both  in  it.s  object,  its  tendencyi  Jil 
its  execution.    To  tliosc  especially  who  have  not  an  oMl0^f 
tunity  of  consulting  the  original  work  of  Origen,  it  wm  klj 
very  interesting  and  useful.     It  serves  to  shew  that  thefl^  , 
mies  of  Christianit3'  and  their  :irts,  have   been  the  saM' 
the  i*arliest  as  in   the  latest  ages ;  and  that  the  defencmi^ 
Christians  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  triuinphant  ^dsw 
lactory.    And  it  will  enable  all  t4>  infer,  that  it  is  uQt  beMV 
Christianity  is  repugnant  to  rjeason,  but  because  it  rieqfMl 
a  departure  from  viceand  folly,  a  surrender  of  tlie  iifltft^4 
God,  who  alone  can  '*  keep  ii,'^  and  a  complete  xeuiouM 
of  character,  that  Uu>Mghtiess  men  have  been  fpun^  Hl'9  , 
a^es  to  oppose  and  mi&i'eprebent  it,  and  calumniate  ililii^li 
ciples. 


k 


An.  XTI.  1^9yaffes  omfTravelsm  die  Years  1809>  1610,  aadlffli 
eontaiaiiig  stttistiosl,  commercial,  and  miscellaneoui  ObsemtisBU| 
Gibrdtsr,  Sardinia,  Si^y,  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Tuikej.  By  Jqbaw 
4to.  ff.  435.  Caddl  and  Danes.  ISlS. 


^HIS  rolume,  it  appears,  is  the  first  of  a  series^  in 

Mr.  Gak  bM  it  in  contemplation  to  '  give  such  «n  m — ^ 
sof  Ike  -«iNimiies  ^ornittcted  -with  the  Medilerrariean^  as  ot 
tend'tofnniliarrsethem  to  the  British  ptIfaKt!'  'The^plairli 
'vAkh  it  is  ;puttqgefiiCT  is  extremely  8imple---and  capable  of 


i^^ff  Bcted  upon  to  «tt  nloiost  unlimhed  extent.  Without 
Lvmg  TecoiifB^i  to  any  inbermeiiiate  iprocess,  the  «iit)>or  u 
tporeiiti^  ifUTte  satRsfied  vfHth  tyanscribing  bis  day-book  for 
ie  pr'ititeir  Wkh  ii^itbjp6a<5hft'b1e  fidelity.  He  has  been  act  t\o 
irfns  to  give  a  plati«$rbie  coberence  to  hts  paragitepbs,  or  to 
ake'hisna'rratioti  6f -so  txratinuoosa  cast,  as  to  creattearrd 
^pcftiiM^  the  interest  of  the  reader  tn  his  fate  and  fortunes. 

is  to  us  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
!r.  Gait  has  not  delegated  the  tacsk  of  head-piecing  the  sub* 
''itnnate  divisions  of  bis  work,  to  an  inferior  performer,  who, 
awerer  expert  he  may  have  been  in  tbe  knack  of  eliciting 
miiouB  •titles,  mast  m  allowed  to  have  much  to  acquire^ 
mre  he  can  be  considered  a  proficient  in  the  noless  imports 
»t  mystery  of  tacking  them  advantageously  together.  A 
ance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  elucidate  this  very  com^ 
leiety;  where,  not  to  maltipiy  examples  unneoessariiy,  the 
sder  will  find  such  natural  and  unconstrained  juxtapositions 
^ron  beds  and  Jesuits — booksellers  and  qna>lsbooting««-tbe 
ithor  giv^s  a  sign,  a  hen  put  to  death — ^dancing  dervishes, 
id  the  death  of  Socrates,  &c.  &c.  From  this  slight  exposi* 
on  of  Mr.  Galt^s  method  of  preparing  for  the  press,  there  will 
(no-difficulty  in  admitting  his  competency  to  theivapid  pro* 
kstidn  of  as  many  volumes  as  the  public  ace -disposed  to^ft- 
iDfze* 

'Iris  reqaisite,  however,  to  examine  a  littl&'more  mioTitely 
to  Mr.  *Galt*8  ticence  for  this  consumption  of  .print  and  paper 
to  inquire  into  his  travelling  qualifications,  and  see  whether 
:  possesses  so  extraordinary  a  nicility  of  delineation,  as  may 
wie  bim  to  dispense  with  that  patient  finishing  which  has,  by 
Mt  of  his  class,  been  held  knatspensable  to  arrive  at  exaai^ 
Ita.  A^  the  plain  tr^iib  must  sooner  or  later  be  divulged,  we 
ral:  it  best -to  state,  with  all  possible  frankness,  in  the  out- 
fe^  tfailt  if  Mr. -Gait  -really  bas  any  ^ifts  of  the  nature  a(« 
tied  to,  we  aretoully  unable  to  perceive  them.  For  ome 
ingy  he  does  ndt  appear  >to  have  carried  out  with  him  a  suf- 
ient  portion  of  general  knowledge  to  stamp  his  hasty  ob^er- 
tions  with  any  permanent  value.  Accordingly,  in  place  i>f 
tuBefoUshdLptbblcSj  which  a  well  informed  aiinJ  has  always  ta 
Ire  for 'the  prop^  ooc^ion,  th)^  land  and  sea  faring  geuieiaan 
fi>re  as,>is  perpetaaily  obtrudiag  4^e  oKJBt  4ttraf>|j[e  and  4)a- 
ffdom  speculations,  ^nd  attempting  the  deptlfs  of  «  subject 
lisre  he  is  «veti  tdlerably  ncquamtara  with  i  the  isiiV-fiice  dUis 
sngas  into^classtisal  ^literature  we  -adventuroas  beyond 'im^ 
ieaMi  ^wvd'bis'  ptofotftKl  'bfililitrfty>#ub'  tbe^ie  •arts-caimot 

better  evinced,  than  by  copying  the  following  most-inge*' 
iaa«mui»iflipioi     itidiaquisitiou*  .     -        « 
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*  Id  trassing  along  one  of  the  streets*  a  house  was  pointed  out  fliine  H 
having  been  tnhabieed  by  Rosa  the  painter.  What  Son*  or  aqfthiif 
mare,  about  him  my  conduaor  could  not  tell.  Whether  this  was  Sahip 
tor,  whose  paintings  so  frequently  reminded  me  of  the  scenery  of  Sidl^ 
I  cannot  therefore  presume  to  say.  Salyator  Kosa  I  alwaya  mmbntKi 
studied  in  Calabria  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  drcmnataalial  » 
count  of  his  life.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  here:  fti 
in  his  youth  he  was  a  rambling  JettoWf  and,  ku  fmd,  wat  actually  aONttp 
ber  of  a  gang  of  banditti !  !* 

This  is  one  instance,  out  of  many,  in  which  our  aiiAor 
has  thought  proper  to  publish  to  the  world  his  doubts  and  Cflja* 
jectures,  when,  at  a  veiy  little  additional  trouble*  he  mig^fcaie 
converted  them  into  certain^,  and  saved  himself  the  igno* 
miny  of  being  laughed  at.  Add  to  this,  that  a  trayeller  is  tb 
last  person  by  whom  this  propensity  can  be  safely  indulged^ 
it  is  almost  necessarily  fatal  to  that  vigilance  of  obserradiib 
and  carefulness  of  inquiry,  without  which  his  observations aii 
inquiries  can  be  of  very  little  use  either  to  himself  or  othsA 

Another  observation  we  have  to  make  on  Mr.  Gall*a  »B> 
formance,  is,  the  indefatigable  earnestness  he  displays  in  nnf- 
ing  occasions  of  being  witty,  witliout  being  aware  that  lii 
humour,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  very  distantly  allied  to  tk 
family  of  mirth,  though  it  has  sometimes  too  near  an  aflbii^ 
to  that  of  profaneness.  We  allude,  particularly,  to  the  WT 
improper  levity  with  which  he  is  for  ever  making  free  nitt 
awful  subjects  and  sacred  tan^age^  Thus  he  talks  ot '  the  iMi 
which  Moses  tapped  in  the  wildeniess,'  p.  370 ;  and  having  00* 
casion  to  perform  a  journey  in  stormy  weather,  he  is  aU  it 
once  reminded  of  the  deluge,  and  says,  ^  As  X  approached  & 
Giuseppe  the  wind  abated ;  and  not  bearing,  the  pattering  cf 
the  rain  on  the  roof,  I  inferred,  like  Noah  in  the  ark,tbattk 
waters  were  assuaged,  and  opened  the  window.*  p«  74.  Tlfl^ 
again,  he  complains  of  being  fully  six  weeks  at  Palenn 
'before  I  was  so  luckpas  to  see  a  funeral,  although  '*  the  batf* 
at  that  time  had  evidently  a  great  run.*  p.  20.  The  hSkfmaf 
is  an  example  at  greater  length. 


<  It  was  late  when  we  approached  Palermo,  and  I  began  to  think  doll. 
should  not  have  deemed  myself  very  safe  in  the  neighDonrfaood  eUicr'lf 
London  or  Dublin  at  such  a  time  of  nieht.  About  eleven  o'clock  ve 
reached  the  gate,  and  I  never  was  more  peased  with  the  d^t  of  a  Iflq^ 
than  that  which  burnt  before  the  saint  who  is  the  seodael.  It  aefCf  OC^ 
curred  tp  me  beforCf  that,  but  for  the  samts  with  their  lamps,  the  atreds  if 
IPalermo  would  be  utterly  dark  after  the  shops  are  shut.  The  dnud^ia 
thia  respect,  may  certainfy  be  considered  as  a  light  to  the  path  of,the.Ib- 
lermitans/  '     ,   . « 

The  same  bad  taste  which  could  tolerate  such  sentenoci'V 
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^xhe  preceding,  is  also  frequently  conspicuous  in  the  diction—- 
'as  when  the  author  feels  *  somenow*  dissatisfied  with  the  *  as- 

£ectable  grandeur  of  Etna,'  p.  92 ;  deplores  *  the  ruination 
nd  5qu&lor  that  characterize  the  effects  of  Ottoman  rule,'  p. 
961  ;  derides  ^  the  taste  oP  certain  ^  btessed  brothers  for  bottled 
jnaonsterS|\p.  103  ;  informs  us  that  *  licences  to  export  are  pro- 
iMibly  mterestcdty  granted,'  p.  14  ;  describes  the  origin  of  *  a 
sceptical  and  derelict  habit,'  p.  56  ;  sympathises  wi^h  ^the 
tnelancholv  manes  of  the  fatal  field  of  Pharsalia,'  p.  214  ;  and 
becomes  the  bioc^rapher  of  that  ^  accomplished  aud  benevo- 
Jcnt  monster' — Chiron  the  centaur. 

We  have  been  the  more  induced  to  go  into  this  specifica* 
tion  of  faults,  because  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  we  are 
persuaded  they  result  from  the  very  hasty  and  objectionable 
jDode  of  bringmg  out  the  volume.  For  whatever  our  readers 
tnay  by  this  time  be  disposed  to  imagine,  it  really  does  contaia 
#  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes and  lively  sketches.  Had  Mr.  Galtyindeed^  followed  the 
dictates  of  bis  maturer  judgment,  we  have  no  doubt  he  could 
4iave  prdduced  a  volume,  which,  instead  of  serving  to  lounge 
over  for  a  day,  might  be  profitably  consulted  several  years 
licnce.  In  the  sequel  of  this  article,  we  shall  do  little  more  thaa 
Verify  some  of  the  preceding  strictures,  and  select  from  it  such 
passages  as  may  be  likely  to  prove  most  useful  or  interesting 
lo  our  readers. 

After  a  slight  description  of  Gibraltar,  Mr,  Gait  conducts  us 
to  Sardinia.  The  capital  of  this  island  he  represents  as  bear- 
"Sng  in  every  part  of  it  traces  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  mass 
of  the  islanders  as  haviutr  receded  *  a  certain  wav  back  into 
barbarism.'  *  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts  fastened  at  the 
•tollar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons  like  hawks'  bells ;  but  their 
upper  dress  of  shagiry  goat- skins  is  in  the  pure  sa^'age  style.' 

«  The  cottDtry/  he  continues,  *  is  divided  into  prefectures.     The  prefect 

it  a  lawyer,  and  is  assisted  by  a  military  commandant,  who  furnishes  the 

-force  required  to  carry  his  wants  into  effect.     This  regulation  has  been 

made  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  im- 

{portant  step  towards  the  esublishment  of  a  public  and  regal  authority  over 

•the  baronial  privileges.     Jn  the  provinces  justice  is  distributed  by  the  pre* 

•lectSf  whose  functions  seem  to  correspond  in  many  respects  with  those  of 

;the  Scottish  sheriffs.     When  any  panicular  case  occurs  in  which  tlie  kin^ 

-  considers  it  expedient  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  cnpi- 

'tal,  on  purpose  to  try  the  cause  on  the  spot,  wherever  this  extraordinary  jus- 

'Ciciary  passes,  ihe  provincial  courts  of  justice  are  silent,  and  superseded  by 

his  presence.     There  arc  no  periodical  circuits  of  the  justices.*     •  The 

judges  receive  a  small  stipend  from  the  king,  uj^.oa  which  they  cannot  sub- 

tisu    They  pre  allowed  al&o  a  cec^ain  sum  for  each  uwiird  that  they  deli« 

Vol.  Vlll.  jO 
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ver,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  greedy  of  jurifdiction,  and  is- 
tercsted  in  promoting  revisions.  The  administration  of  Justice  it  in  coo- 
sequence  pi'ecariousy  and  gifts  to  the  judges  are  of  powerful  advocacy,  li 
1  countiy  where  the  government  has  so  Jittle  power  in  the  detail  ofniKo^ 
and  where  the  rectitude  of  the  laws  is  so  enfeebled  by  the  chicane  of  the 
courts,  it  is  natural  that  the  people  should  often  surrender  themselves  tt 
their  bad  passions.  The  Sards  possess,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  ynwi- 
ble  savage  virtue  of  hospitality.  They  are  courageous,  and  thinic  and  act 
with  a  bold  and  military  arrogance ;  but  the  impunity  with  which  tbw 
may  offend,  fosters  their  natural  asperity.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Piei 
montese ;  and  on  this  account  the  king  has  not  encouraged  emigraton 
from  his  late  continental  dominions  to  settle  in  Sardinia.  In  their  politial 
resolutions  they  have  sometimes  acted  with  an  admirable  concert  andipiriL 
Not  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  they  had  some  ream 
to  be  discontented  with  the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  and  his  niinitten; 
and,  in  consequence,  with  one  accord,  they  seized,  at  the  same  tiroey  bodi 
on  him  and  on  all  the  Piedmontese  officers,  and  sent  them  home  widioat 
turbulence  or  the  shedding  of  any  blood.'  pp.  9 — 1 1 . 

*  The  revenue  of  the  king  ir.  not  at  thi?  time  (1811)  more  than  OEtof 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  still  the  pajper  money  of  the  government  doei 
not  bear  a  discount  of  more  than  six  per  cent.;  so  that  it  may  be  regsM 
as  not  inferior  to  anv  in  Europe.  It  is  only  in  the  dealings  of  mercloflll 
that  the  discount  is  allowed  ;  and  it  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  half 
the  amount  of  any  debt.  The  duty  on  importations  by  foreigners  ion 
Sardinia  is  IKJ^  per  cent,  on  the  tarif  estimates. 

*■  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimcited  at  about  500,000  soob. 
The  peasantry  are  the  vassals  of  their  respective  chieftains ;  and  the  citii 
7.ens  are  commonly  employed  in  the  little  internal  commerce  which  tin 
country  affords.  The  nobility  are  numeroys  and  ignorant ;  and  the  swe 
terms  may  be  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  locusts. 

•  The  exportable  commodities  of  this  island,  owing  to  the  conditkn  (£ 
the  inhabitants,  still  consists  of  very  primitive  articles  ;  but  which^  notwiib* 
standing  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  not  b» 
merous.  Wheat,  in  considerable  quantities,  is  exported  from  CagKarii 
the  Gulph  of  Palmas,  Orostano,  Algheri,  and  Porto  Tone,  the  hai1)M 
of  Sassari.  There  is  one  kind  of  white  wine,  of  a  very  superior  flavoVi 
made  near  Cagliari ;  and  the  red  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  well  ai 
that  of  the  disuict  of  Oliastro,  is  of  a  strong  good  body,  improves  by 
transportation,  and,  with  age,  would  become  est, .nied  in  England,  Cheeff 
iorms  an  important  article  in  the  little  traflic  of  Sardinia.  Wool  is  si* 
collected  for  exportation.  Barilla,  of  a  kind  inferior  to  the  Spanish,  ji 
also  exported  ;  and  the  salt  works  near  the  ca])ital  furnish  a  few  cargoeii 
The  tunr.y  fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  care  of  the  gofffi" 
nicnt.  and  is  in  a  respcctr.ble  degree  of  prosp^?rity.  Goat  and  sheep  skisB 
n)iy  be  obtained  in  quantities ;  and  cow  and  stag  horns  may  be  numbtfc' 
among  the  returns  that  a  merchant  might  bring  from  tliis  island.  In  the 
inteiior  thore  are  extensive  forest"?  of  oak  and  other  timber  b<>longin{r  to 
the  king,  but  the  oak  for  the  most  part  is  not  sound  at  heart.  Neverthde* 
it  might  be  usefully  employed,  and  migljt  be  turned  to  accoim*.  by  the 
merriiant*  pp.  12,  IS. 
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From  Sardinia  our  author  proceeded  to  Sicily.  He  was 
hinded  by  the  Malta  packet  at  Gir^enti,  and  lost  no  time  in 
putting  down  his  remarks  on  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum.  With 
these  it  should  seem   he  is  co^vsiderably  disappointed;    for 

*  though  they  be  the  monuments  of  Agrigentum,  the  sight  of 
them  is  hardly  worth  a  sabbath  day's  journey.'  p.  17.  As  this 
13  the  coramencement  of  Mr.  Gait's  classical  speculations,  we 
should  be  glad  to  say  something  in  their  behalf,  and  are  sorry 
therefore  that  we  cannot  compliment  him  either  on  their  ac- 
curacy or  good  taste.     *  The  temple  of  Concord,'  he  remarks, 

•  is  in  fine  condition,  as  an  antiquary  would  sai/y  the  parts 
hftvwg  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each  other!'     *  The  tem- 

Sle  of  Juno  has  been  re-edified  in  the  same  manner!'  And 
len  *  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields  is  larger  than 
both  put  together,  and  infinitely  more  magnificent !'  This  un- 
fortunate kind  of  association  follows  him  every  where.  Some* 
times  the  lanes  of  Edinburgh  are  the  objects  of  his  compara- 
tive eulogy :  at  another  the  Grecian  porticos  remind  him  of 
^ur  metropolitaa  tea  gardens;  and,  at  a  third,  when  content 

5lating  the  Hebrus,  his  attention  is  irresistibly  drawn   to  the 
*hames  at  Putney  Bridge. 

t  On  arriving  at  Palermo,  Mr.  Gait  presents  his  readers  with 
the  following  remarks,  which  we  think  are  entitled  to  somd 
praise. 

*  All  the  descriptioDS  that  I  have  seen  of  the  capital  of  Sicily  are  rather 
defective  thajs  incorrea.  Only  the  /iocst  things  arc  brought  into  the 
ptcture ;  the  great  ina83e8  of  mean  and  slovenly  objects,  which  every 
where  offend  the  eye  in  the  original,  ve  excluded,  by  the  prejudices  of 
fbtt  taste  of  travellers.  Palermo,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  archi* 
tbCtural  magnificence  of  its  palaces  and  chufches»  has  an  air  of  tawdiy 
want»  such  as  cannot  be  distiocdy  described.  Poverty  seems  really  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  the  people  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
ground  stories  of  the  noble  edifices  in  the  Via  Toledo*  as  well  a  in  the 
Other  great  streets,  would  never  have  been  converted  into  shops  and  co^ee- 
houses^  could  the  princes  and  dukes  above  stairs  hav^  easily  done  other- 
wise. 

*  It  Is  the  custom  here  for  tradesmen  of  all  sorts  to  carry  on  their  re- 
spective employments  in  the  open  air.  The  number,  in  particular,  of  shoe- 
IDakers  and  tailors  at  work  in  the  Via  Toledo  is  inconceivable.  Indeed 
the  Crowd  of  persons  in  the  streets  is  much  beyond  any  thing  that  I  have 
fisewhere  seen$  ceruinly  much  greater  than  in  ^London,  fiut,  colisidpr- 
Ag  the  extent  of  the  city,  only  four  miles  withip  the  circumference  of  the 

itelisy  it  is  impossible  to  be  believed  that  the  population  is  so  great  as  the 
Sicilians  allege.     They  talk  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  a 

ilumbeo  notwithstanding  that  the  people  swelter  by  dozens  together  in 

Very  small  apartmento,  not  to  be  credited.    The  population  of  Palermo 

^Ay  be  equal  to  that  of  Dublin, 

« It  appears  to  me^  that  it  is  not  only  the  practice  of  the  Sicilian  trades^ 
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men  to  work  in  the  streets,  but  that  particnlar  streets  in  PdeTttio  aifi  ii 
some  degree,  appropriated  to  certain  occupations :  not  that  each  cnKle  Oy 
clusively  attaches  itself  to  any  one  part  of  the  town,  but,  generally  tpiak- 
ing,  it  has  a  local  situation,  where  it  may  be  considered  .  "predoniiuiU 
The  Via  Toledo  seems  to  be  the  grarnl  emporium  of  all  the  profetmt 
dependant  on  fashion.     Another   street  is  ..Imost  entirely  occupied  nO/k 
brasiers ;  and  there  is  perhaps  not  a  more  noisy  spot  in  all  Europe.    Or 
thin  tinni^d  iron  scarcely  seems  to  be  known  here ;  but  considembie  qp» 
tities  of  block  tin  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps,  forki,  and  ockc 
culinarv  and  table  utensils.     In  a  third  street  I  observed  a  number  of  fc« 
male  children,  in  almost  every  houst*,  employed  in  tambouring  and  €■• 
broidering   muslin.     The  manufacture  of  muslins  has  been    introduced 
some  time,  and  succeeds  so  well  that  it  already  consumes  the  priac^ 
wrt  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  district  of  Terra  Nova.    The  chief  enb; 
lishment  is  at  Caltanisetta,  an  inland  town,  ra'her  distinguiahed  for  iti 
linen  trade.     The  Intter  branch  is  much  indebted  to  the.W4r»  which  In 
raised  the  price  of  German  linen  so  higii,  that  the  Sicilians  are  obliged  tt 
have  recourse  to  the  productions  of  their  own  looms*     The  won^en  aieibe 
weavers:  their  wages  are  about  9d    per  day.     The  same  quantity  aid 
kind  of  goo  's   which  were  solJ  in  the  year  1792  for  a  dollar,  ane  ifr 
<freased  in  value  to  above  a  dolL;r  aiida  half.     In  the  neighbourhood rf 
the  tambourers*  street  there  is  a  lune  entirely  occupied  by  chair-matot 
and  bed-smiths.     It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  what  the  latter  prafelMi 
h  ;  which,  I  think,  does  some  credit  to  the  Sicilians,  if  it  origiiui*jrd  wA 
them.     The  climate  of  this  country  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  thie  eflgei^ 
dering t)f  bugs  aud   other  ami-dormists ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in. cot*: 
quence,  I  imagine,  have  renounced  bedsteads  of  wood,  and  adopced  iron 
ones.      Were  the  frames  made  of  cast  metal,  they  might  be  rendeftd 
ornamental)  and  could  be  nrocured#  1  should  think,  much  chafer  tte 
the  hammered  iron,  which  is  the  only  kind  at  present  in  uk.* 

I  •    •        •      ■ 

Our  author^s  observations  on  the  Jesuits  and  clergy,  do  not 
strike  us  as  being'  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  meodi* 
cants,  he  states,  to  have  visibly  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  qustom- 
ary  larfresses  to  the  poor  at  the  gates  of  the  convents.  AmoBg 
the  higher  classes  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  point  of  stitt, 
and  shew :  but  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  introdnctiQB 
of  comfort  and  convenience.  There  is,  he  says,  in  generali 
an  ovjdent  imitation  of  British  customs;  anci  the  suburbs  of 
Palermo  bc^^in  to  indicate  something  like  the  formation  of  thrt 
midvllc  class  winch  is  the  pre-eminent  boast  and  distinctiou  of 
Er.olahd.  Of  the  nobility,  this  writer,  like  Mr.  LecLie,  6i>tfab 
most  eontemptuously,  representing  most  of  them  as  in  debti 
a!)d  many  of  them  in  as  a  state  of  hbsoluie  beggary.  All  clssM 
are  passionately  addicted  to  gaming. 

*  So  general  and  habitual,  indeed,  is  the  passion  for  play,  that  it  buoh 
fests  itself  in  situations  wh>"e,  previoubly,  one  should  not  expect. to  oof 
with  It :  it  is  the  ruling  passion  oi  the  Sicilians,    in  going  one  morpV 
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t#tlle  Irihuod  of  justSce^  I  saw  a  groupe  of  card-players  sitting  po  the 
IvKling-plact  of  the  great  suircasc,  earnestly  occupied  witli  their  gamey  al« 
^bottgh  the  bustle  around  them  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Royal 
Elxchange  of  London  at  high  change  time  On  the  Marina,  when  the 
W^9ih&  will  not  permit  boats  to  put  to  sea»  I  have  frequently  seen  the  Bah* 
^pnen  at  cards ;  nor  is  it  unusual  to  observe  bands  of  idle  boys  sittinfir  ot\ 
$bc  steps  of  the  church  doors  engaged  in  the  same  spendthrift  occupation*' 
fu  30. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  striking  in  the  policy  of  the 
Sicilian  government,  than  the  total  exemption  of  articles  of 
}uxur}'  froQ)  taxation.  While  adverting  to  this  subject,  our 
author  gives  the  following  sprightly  and  characteristic  pas-- 


*  The  qoantity  of  Indian  figs,  or  prickly  pears,  as  they  are  sometimet 
pdled,  consumed  in  Sicily,  is  almost  intredible.  In  every  part  of  th^ 
pmintry  yon  meet  with  plantations  of  Indian  figs.  In  every  village,  stalls 
jffe  •€«»  covered  with  Indian  figs.  At  every  corner  c^  every  street  io  Rk» 
fcrmo  are  piles  of  Indian  figs.  If  a  Sicilian  be  observed  eating  any  tbingt 
It  18  certainly  Indian  figs.  If  he  be  carrying  a  basket,  it  is  full  of  Indiao 
iig9.  Every  ass  that  is  seen  coming  into  the  city  in  the  morning  is  loaded 
^vith  Indian  figs.  Every  peasant  that  is  seen  in  the  evening  counting  his 
copper  money  on  a  stone,  is  reckoning  the  produce  of  his  Indun  figs.  If 
an  aiticle  be  bad,  it  is  said  not  to  be  worth  an  Indian  fig  ;  and  there  is  no* 
thing  m  this  world  better  than  an  Indian  fig.  It  is  the  only  luxury  that 
pic  poor  enjoy;  and,  like  all  other  luxuries,  it  is  exempted  from  taxation** 
fp.  27—28. 

J 

The  trade  of  Palermo  (which  '  is  much  less  considerable 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  wealth  and  population')  ap<- 
peared  to  our  author  to  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Britisn, 
while  the  Americans  engrossed  the  supply  of  colonial  pro- 
duce. As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Gait  seems  well  in* 
formed,  we  receive  his  subsequent  observations  on  this  ar- 
rangement with  respect.  Hovv  unfortunate  that  he  should 
proceed  to  tempt  his  fate,  by  entering  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing I  *  I  only  knpw,^  he  aifectedly  remarks,  ^  what  pleases 
hiyself.' 

Mr.  Galt^s  qhservatiops  on  the  court  of  Naples,  in  which  he 
attempts  something  like  a  vindication  of  the  first  female  per- 
sonage, are,  in  our  humble  opinion,  remarkably  superficial 
and  inconcltjsiye;  and  we  are  giad,  therefore,  when  he  finds  it 
ponvenient  to  quit  Palermo,  on  the  tour  of  the  Val  de  Mazar- 
ra,  the  westerh  district  of  Sicily.  We  cannot  pretend,  bow- 
ever,  to  trace  his  route  minutely,  and  shall  merely  transcribe 
two  insufated  facts — the  one  relating  to  agricultiire^  and  the 
other  to  the  vintage. 

.    «  Soon  after  leaving  the  temple  of  Segesta«  I  observed  a  very  inte- 
rcfttpg  specimen  of  Sicilian  agncuiiurol  industry.    On  One  £eld»  eleven 
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pairs  of  oxen  were  drajarping  eleven  plo«.]ghs>  driven  by  eleven  nieny  all  ifl 
a  line,  one  behind  another,  and  yet  not  nuiking  a  deeper  impresnon  on  the 
eoil  than  a  good  English  h' rrow  would  have  done.  The  Sicilian  plougby 
notwitlistanding  the  antiq'ii:y  of  its  form,  is  .eally  c  vtry  liumble  initn* 
nent.  Owing,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  pkxQV|H 
the  fertility  of  the  Sicilirr  «oil  is  ntver  properly  brought  into  action.  The 
mere  surface  of  the  girund  is  only,  as  it  vcre^  scratched.  Is  it,  there-' 
fore,  furprisir.f^,  that  iht  produce  is  scanty,  cr  that  the  harvest  is  sridom 
more  than  udt  quate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  ;  althnuf^h  it  might  be 
Tendered  sufficient  tc  irr.ii.tair  morrthan  three  times  their  number  ?*  p.  60. 
*  On  entering  the  viilajrt-,  \  observed  t'  w-  labour  of  the  wine-press  goiojr 
on  :  a  process  of  which  a  raithful  account  might  enforce  the  precepts  of 
teirperance.  The  grapes  are  thrown  into  a  large  square  vessel,  some- 
what like  a  brewer's  cooie. ,  1  ut  deej>cr.  It  h  elevated  about  eighteea 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  round  it  are  several  apenurcs,  with  vesidi 
under.  In  this  iheatre  ;i  number  of  b-re-legged  p'-ii^ahtSf  with  clnmif 
shoes,  were  btiiowin;;  and  tieading  out  the  juice,  which  squirted  agaiift 
their  unwashed  limbs ;  and  1  saw,  with  consternation  and  horror^  thatdc 
finger  and  thumb  had  been  made  for  other  ends,  in  case  of  need*  than  »' 
SDufF  candles/    p.  75* 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Palermo,  late  in  the  evening,  tbafc 
Mr.  Calt  was  so  hiji^hly  delighted  with  the  thought,  that,  *bat 
for  the  saints  and  choir  lamps,  the  streets  of  Palermo  woUld 
be  utterly  dark  after  the  shops  are  shut,' — and  then  followi 
the  brilliant  observation  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  prece< 
ding  page,  about  *  the  church  b-jiug,  in  this  respect,  a 
light  to  the  path  of  the  Palcrmitans!'  How  long  he  staged 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  this  ingenious  idea  is  not  deposed. 
We  learn,  however,  that  his  next  excursion  was  to  Messinai 
and  that  on  arriving  there  he  found  it,  *  unlike  any  other  towQ 
in  fSieily,'  wearing  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity, — and  not 
the  IcbS  agreeable  lor  being  the  residence  of  British  troops. 
The  contrast  of  ciiaractcr  between  our  free-5poken  coun- 
trymen and  the  Sicilians  appeared  very  striking. 

Leaving  Messina,  Mr.  Gait  took  the  direction  of  Syracpsf, 
with  the  intention  of  hiring  a  boat  for  Malta.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve any  thing  remarkable  in  his  progress,  unless  indeed  an 
exception  should  be  made  hi  favour  of  the  reflections  suggest- 
ed by  a  sitihc  of  Etna. 

»  The  fiible  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  is,  probably,  an  allegory,  de- 
scriptive of  the  (]cst)uciion  of  the  cultivated  land,  by  an  eruption  of 
the  mountain,  ^i uch  of  the  classic  mythology  is,  evidendy, allegorical; 
and  few  oi  its  subjects  are  susceptible  of  so  simple  an  explanation;  The 
sipgle-eyed  Cyclops  are,  certainly,  only  the  personification  of  volcanoSi 
Those  parts  of  Homei*s  works  which  relate  to  them,  have,  pcrfaapH 
had  the  distinct  features  of  the  allegories  defaced  by  his  correctors* 
\V  hen  the  history  of  th.e  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  considered^  it  it  impoc- 
fihle  to  believe  that  they  ^re  now  the  very  works   which   Uoiper  GOfll* 
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« 

lOted.  It  is  not  credible,  that,  from  the  collection  of  the  parts  of  the 
liad  -by  Lycurgus,  down  to  the  translation  by  Pope,  it  was  copied » 
jnthoDt  improvement;  though  not  to  the  extent  that  Pope  has  improved 
30  Chaucer,  in  his  Temple  of  Fame— probably,  in  some  similar  man- 
ner.' pp-91,92. 

Pcari>aps,  also,  the  same  indulgence  should  be  extended  to 
ihe  follotring  highly  ornamented  description  of  a  Sonata, 
played  upon>^  a  *  truly  exquisite'  organ  at  Catania.  The 
stately  and  sonorotis  sentence  which  concludes  the  passage 
cannot  be  too  strongly  admired. 

*It  [[the  sonata]  begins  with  a  sweet  little  triUing  movement,  like 
dive^found  of  waters  trickling  in  a  far  remote  pastoral  upland.  The 
breadth  of  harmony  increases,  and  the  mind  is  excited  to  activity,  while 
the  introduction  of  a  delightful  echo  suggests  the  images  of  a  rapid 
stream,  andqands^of  huntsmen,  with  horns  and  hounds,  coursing  the 
banks.  Continuing  still  to  rise  and  spread,  the  music  takes  a  more  re- 
jgolar  character,  and  fills  the  imagination  with  the  notion  of  a  Thamesy 
covered  with  moving  vesels,  flowing  through  a  multitudinous  city.  Oc- 
canonal  military  movements  gradually  open  all  the  fountains  of  the  io- 
•trument ;  and  the  full  tide,  deepening  and  rolling  on,  terminates  in  a 
finale  so  vast,  so  various,  so  extraordinary  an  efFusion  of  harmony,  that 
it  can  be  compared  only  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  ocean  agitated  by  a 
tempest,  and  the  astonishing  turbulence  of  a  Trafalgarian  batde.'  p.  94t» 

No  account  is  given  of  the  passage  to  Malta,  nor  is  the 
reader  detained  verv  loner  upon  the  island.  Our  author  dniv 
celebrates  the  magnificence  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  ele- 
gance and  external  neatness  of  t^he  domestic  buildings,  every 
edifice  looking  as  if  it  were  just  finished.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  bad  bread;  bin  for  this  the  gorernnient  inust 
answer,  which' monopolizes  the  sale  of  corn,  and  deals  out 
that  first,  which  has  been  Jr^ngest  in  the  granaries.  Thi» 
government  indeed,  offers  several  poiiits  for  Mr,  Gait's  re- 
buke; the  greatest  abuses  being  tolerated,  he  says,  merely 
because  it  is  only  regarded  as  provisional  durino-  the  war. 
There  has  been  no  formal  recognition  of  trial  by  jnry,  even 
for  British  subjects*,  and  no  formal  abrogation  of  the- priviledge 
of  ssinctuary.  On  the  subject  of  trade  he  gives  his  observa- 
tions at  some  length,  strenuously  recouunending  that  the  free- 
dom of  direct  intcrcouse  with  Malta  should  be  granted  to  our 
planters,  who  under  pruper  encouragpuients  would  be  able  ia 
a  great  measure  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean markets,  and  probably  engross  the  principal  share  of 
supplying  Turkey  with  colonial  produce. 

The  next  station  where  wc  find  our  traveller,  is  at  Serigo  ;• 
^n  island  with  about  800')  inhabitants ;  about  filty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; and  the  residence  of  a  Hritish  consijl  and,  forse- 
h^f^'  years  past,  gt  a  British   garrison.    After  a  short  si^y 
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here,  Mr.  Golt  crossed  over  to  the  part  of  Maratboncsi,  in  iA 
Morea,  in  company  witli  a  gentleman  who  agreed  to  travel 
with  him  to  Constantinople.  Of  the  precise  object  of  rkm 
journey  we  are  not  infoanecl :  hut  of  its  in/portance  there  isu 
be  no  doubt,  if  it  at  all  corresponded  to  the  expeditious  nte 
fit  which  the  travellers  were  solicitous  to  proceed.  The  MainoU 
an:ong  wbom  they  landed,  are  a  bold  and  martial  people,  vsA 
^excepting  that  they  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Turks,  still  uncoo- 

auered.  Just  before  however  his  arrival,  the  Turkish  Tisier  of 
le  Morea,Vilhi  Pashaw,  had  attempted  to  interfere,  by  bnog^ 
ing  in  a  new  governor:  but  not  being  able  to  alFord  him  tvpopi 
also,  the  party  of  Antonbcy,  the  old  g'^vernor,  was  uppenmwL 
Our  author  made  a  visit  to  this  aged  chieftain^  who  resided  id 
a  kind  of  feudal  castle  at  Buthi. 

« In  the  gateway,  a  number  of  retainers  were  slumbering  away  die  tfidiM 
of  unoccupied  time.  The  court  was  dirty  widi  rubbish,  omd^  and  ex^ 
crements.  Mogs  were  confined  in  a  corner  ;  but  the  poultry  and  dndl 
enjoyed  the  range  of  its  whole  extent.  We  ascended  into  the  keq>  k 
a  '/Jgzag  stair  on  the  outside,  evidently  so  contrived  as  to  be  defewkt 
The  landing-place  was  moveable,  and  served  for  a^  drawbridge*  Hi 
door,  narrow,  opened  into  a  hall,  where  a  number  of  loqg-hanl 
soldiers  were  sitting.  They  rose,  as  we  entered,  in  order  to  mikf 
way  for  us  to  ascend  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  apartment  of  the  prioce 
The  walls  of  the  presence-chamber  w&re  hung  with  bundles  of  anoii 
clokes,  and  petticoats.  A  bed  occupied  ihe  farthest  comer»  under  vfaick 
1  percicved  a  Inge,  antique,  carved  coffer;  but  my  eye  searched  in  vn 
for  a  more  common  ucensil.  Along  the  side  of  tl.e  room  were  benches 
covered  with  cushions,  and  on  a  blielf  I  saw  several  inverted  coflee-ciip% 
two.  or  three  bottles,  and  other  articles  of  the  cupboard.  Antonbcyt  > 
strong*  hale  carle,  was  sitting  near  the  bed  when  we  entered^  and  b» 
«ide  him  an  old  piicst.  I  think  he  api>eared  to  be  about  sixt}*.  Th^ 
first  glance  of  Lira,  with  what  hadjb.'en  passing  in  noy'irind  befon; 
suggested  the  figure  of  Ht'.rdyknut.  Opposite  sat  his  lady,  with  Jarae 
rings  on  l.er  tingers,  hut  otherwise  slovenly  dressed.  On  her  one  Me 
was  a  warlike  relation j  with  a  snuff-box  in  his  hand ;  and,  on  the  otiieri  ibe 
bad  also  her  ghostly  comforter.  She  was  younger  than  the  prince,  and  idil 
pc^ssessed  the  n.-mains  of  beauty.  J  hey  r.il  rose  up  as  we  entered ;  and  ihe 
old  chieftain  received  us  with  a  kind  of  honest  gladness— that  militaiT 
frankness,  which  g:iins  at  once  tJij  estjem  of  strangers.  He  eXpitSMS 
himself  highly  gratiiicd  by  a  visit  from  liritish  subjects,  having  only  ODOe 
before  enjoyed  that  p!ei<  fill  re.  Like  the  «;ovc:  nor  of  Miirathone&ii  hetoU 
us  how  much  all  the  inhabicau:s  dcsirod  the  arrival  of  a  Chrildtf 
power.'  pp.  151r— 155. 

The  mode  which  Mr.  Gait  has  adopted  of  eking  out  the 
scf.ntiness  of  his  oi;.scrvationy  bv  a  rchcarbal  of  the  iritesthi»* 
torical  facts,  utid  a  |>lfnitucie  of  the  wildest  conjectureSi  isyil 
oiM'  hnuibleojiinion,  the'  very  worst  he  could  have  had  recoune 
to.     I'he   facts  are   ceriuinly    not  all   impro\ed   by  pastinf 
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hroQgh  his  hands  (and  in  this  we  hare  no  doubt  Dr.  Lem* 
iriere  will  agree  with  us)— and  the  conjectures  are  extravagant 
leyond  any  of  his  former  soarings.  What  is  worse,  too,  they 
ire  sometimes  a  little  contradictory.  When  Mr.  Gait  was 
looking  at  Etna,  he  thought  the  fable  of  Proserpine  bad  a  re« 
Terence  to  the  overflow  of  the  lava :  but  when  he  visits  Eleu« 
dsy  it  appears  to  him  as  '  emblematic  of  the  baking  of  bread 
ind  kilndrying  the  grain.*  Throughout  this  journey  there  are 
iDceasing  complaints  that  the  ^famous  towns  of  Greece'  ofifer 
rery  little  *  to  the  attention  of  the  traveller.*  There  is  no- 
iliine  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  worth  going  to  see.  Eleusis,  in- 
Seed  ^  deserved  more  attention  than  we  were  in  the  humour  to 
bestow  upon  it* :  but  ^  those  who  are  delighted  with  such  frag* 
Dents  as  Corinth  and  Mycenae  exhibit,  affect  a  sensibility  that 
belies  nature,*  &c.  &c.  It  will  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  for 
Mr.  Gait,  if  any  of  bis  readers  should  have  just  laid  aside  the 
iateresting  volumes  of  Mr.  Chateaubriand. 

Every  page  of  our  author's  journey  to  Constantinople 
iffords  ample  scope  for  comment :  but  as  we  wish  if  pos- 
lible  to  preserve  ourselves  in  tolerable  temper  with  him,  we 
ihall  go  on  at  once  to  Constantinople;  just  observing  that  a 
traveller  along  this  route  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  much 
molestation,  but  that  be  will  be  perpetually  called  to  witness 
icenes  of  the  vilest  despotism  and  extortion,  on  the  one 
band  and  of  the  most  abject  submission  on  the  other. 

Our  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  both  the  extent  and  gran* 
Aeur  of  the  Turkish  Capital  have  been  exaggerated. 

*  The  superb  distant  prospect  of  Constantinople  only  serves  to  ropder 
■ore  acute  the  disappointment,  which  arises  from  its  interior  wretched- 
■ett.  The  streets  are  filthy,  narrow,  and  daricened  by  the  overhangmg 
imues.  Few  of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
trtiole  habitable  town,  indeed^  may  be  described,  as  composed  either  of 
^  and  plaster  or  of  timber.  The  a^arance  of  the  houses  is  mean ;  and 
tttny  of  them  are  much  decayed.  The  state  of  the  capital  accords  with 
tte  condition  and*decline  of  the  empire.* 

<  Instead  of  being,  according  to  some  travellers,  twenty  English  miles 
PH  drcomference,  i  doubt  if  it  be  near  twelve.  Were  the  port,  with  the 
;iuuinel  of  the  Bosphorus,  reduced  to  the  breadth  of  the  Thames,  perhaps* 
Mth  all  Galau,  Pera,  and  Scutari,  Constantinople  would  not  be  equd 
9o  two-thirds  of  London ;  and  it  is  not,  like  London,  siurounded  with- 
I  iradiance  of  villages. 

<  In  order  not  to  give  way,  without  some  countenance  of  ^ct,  to  aa 
opinion  so  contrary  to  the  received,  I  left  my  lodgings  near  the  Austrian 
Nilgce,  walked  to  rfae  artillery  barracks  opposite  to  the  seraglio  pointf 
Ad  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  circuit  of  the  city.  I  was 
Qiwed  down  to  the  sultan's  shambles,  below  the  Castle  of  the  Seven 
Piowen ;  landed  there ;  and  walking,  leisurely,  along  the  outside  of 
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the  wallsy  to  the  harbour,  1  embarked  a  second  timey  and  was  again  put 
ashore  at  the  Arsenal,  from  which  I  walked  home.  Deducting  stoppages, 
it  appeared,  that  the  circuit  of  Constantinople,  the  seraglio,  and  gardm, 
with  all  that  part  of  the  harbour  which  is  occupied  by  ue  tradiog-vesseb^ 
dietownofGalata,  and  a  considerable  part  ot  Pera^  was  made  in  a  little 
more  than  than  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  boau  were  not  rowed  widi 
^ny  remarkable  speed  ;  the  wind  was  contrary,  in  goinj^  to  the  Seven 
Towers  ;  and  the  badness  of  the  road  and  pavements  obliged  me  to  walk 
irery  slowly. 

<  The  popubtion  of  Coistantinople  has  been  as  much  over-rated  as  the 
dimensions.  Those  who  visit  only  the  bazarsy  must  fall  into  a  great 
error ;  for  the  appearance  in  them  fully  answers  the  ideas  that  are  com- 
inoniy  entertained  of  the  population.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  streets  not  leading  immediacely  to  the  markets  of  merchandize  and 
provisions,  there  is  no  bustle,  but,  in  many  places,  an  air  of  desolation. 
In  southern  climates,  as  the  handicraftsmen  work  in  open  shop8»  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  visible,  than  with  us.  In  Con« 
stantinople,  the  workshops  are  generally  open  to  the  streets.  ConttdeiiDf 
the  stir  in  Palermo,  the  height  of  the  buildings^  and  the  huddling 
manner  in  which  .the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  there,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  appearancey  generally,  of  Constantinople*  the 
structure  of  the  houses,  ana  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Turks,  lam 
almost  inclined  to  think,  that  the  capital  of  Sicily  contains  ten  times 
the  number,  to  the  square  mile,  that  Constantinople  does.  If  there  be 
a  million  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  there  certainly  is  not  half  that 
BURiber,  in  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  metropolis,  including  Scutari»  as 
well  as  CralaU  and  Pera>  with  all  the  other  little  dependencies  con- 
sec^  with  them»  but  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  other  names.' 

During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  Mr.  Gait  seems  to  have 
observed  roore  largely  than  usual;  and  we  should  think  it 
ri^ht  to  pay  attention  to  several  of  his  observations  and  des« 
cnptionsi  but  for  the  considerz^tion  that  we  ^all  very  shortly 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  place  in  company  with  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  fulness  and  precision  of  detail  to  sav,  nothing  of 
bis  other  admirable  qualifications,  inspire  a  confidence,  which 
we  are  totally  unable  to  place  in  such  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Oftit 

In  a  pretty  long  excursion  from  the  Metropolis,  our  author, 
passing  through  Sophia,  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
remarks  on  the  Turkish  Army  under  Vilhi  Pashaw— the  per* 
sonage  we  have  before  alluded  to,  as  vizier  of  the  Morea, 
and  on  whose  track  Mr.  Gait  had  pressed  rather  closely  in 
feveral  parts  of  his  journey. 

<  Vilhi  Pashaw  had  with  him»  in  Sopkia,  about  fifteen  thoasaad  men. 
The  ide«  of  the  head  quarters  of  a  vizier^  had,  hithtito,  stood  ia  my 
mind  magnified  with  all  <*  the  pomp  and  ctrcumstaDce  of  glorious  war.*^ 
I  had  fancied  that  I  shouU  Mar  thecoasimial  ckshing  ot  cynbak,  the 
clangor  of  trumpets,  and  the  nrighing  of  chasms  superbly  caparisoned. 
I  expected  to  tee  tb«  idl^  sute  of  iamMMOifale  baoners  mockiag  ilk  an> 
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and  a  restleM  throng  of  gorgets  ttgaa.  If  I  looked  not  (of  dbeipSoe^ 
I  counted  on  beholding  an  anarchy ;  and  in  approaching  Sophia,  actaally 
began  to  patch  together  in  my  rmnd»  ao  imterfect  reeoilection  of  thsl 
passage  oF  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  Milton  describes  the  visit  of 
Satan  to  Chaos,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  apt  and  beautifbi  quotation 
when  I  came  to  describe  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  as  a  vizier's  camp;  but 
my  journey  was  ordained  to  chastise  me  with  disappoitotment?.'  1  saw, 
in  Sophia,  only  a  multitude  of  Albamans,  a»  wild  aS'  the  goats  on-  their 
native  mountains.  Nor  were  the  pistols  in  their  belts,  perhaps,  more  fbr<» 
midable  weapons  than  the  horns  on  the  heads  of  the  companions  of  thdr 
youth.  Their  dress  was  ragged,  and  as  dirty 'as  the  dust.  The  clouts 
round  their  brows,  as  they  walked,  grinnio^,  against  the  winter's  wind, 
made  them  appear  more  like  mad  beggars  than  soldiers.  Every  thing 
about  them  indicated  the  filth  and  misery  of  prisoners,  rather  than  the 
pomp  and  insolence  of  soldiers.' 

'  The  Turks  have  not  the  ooe  of  the  bayonet,  nor  any  weafoa  fal* 
culated  to  contend  with  it.  The  cavalry  use'  a  roear ;  biit  the  Albtnkns, 
and  the  other  foot  soldiers,  only  muskets,  swords,  and  jnstols.  By  the 
•tate  of  their  weapons,  they  are  gready  inferior  to  the  troops  of  Christen* 
dom;  which,  with  the  want  of  discipline,  causes  them,  whatever  maybe 
their  personal  bravery,  always  to  be  defeated.  In  the  whole  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  down  to  the  month  of  March  last,  they  had  not  gained  one 
single  advantage.' 

*  While  I  was  here,  a  grand  salute  wa:s  fired  from  the  five  helpless 
field-pieces  of  which  his  highness*  s  park  of  artillery  consisted,  in  honour 
of  a  great  victory  obtained  over  the  Russian^  near  the  confines  of  Persia. 
In  proof  of  this  victory  it  was  afirmed,  that  three  thousand  heads  of  the 
vanquished  slain  were  brought  to  Constantinople.  What  surprised  me  most 
was,  that  Vilhi  Pashaw  should  have  given  countenance  to  this  tale,  and 
attached  to  it  all  the  importance  of  a  fact*  He  is  a  man  neither  unac» 
quainted  with  the  ways  of  the  wodd,  nor  unskilled  in  humaU/nature. 
When  I  saw  him  in  the  Morea,  be  was  then  at  his  ease ;  and  he  appeared 
facetious*  shrewd,  and  greatly  superior,  in  the  generaJ^  cast  cff  his  endow- 
ments,  not  only  to  any  idea  that  I  had  formed  of  Turks  in  general,  but  in 
respect  to  a  kind  of  dexterous  itlode  of  extracting' opmionr,  tamost  men 
that  I  had  ever  met  with.  When  I  visited  him  here,  he  was  the  same  kind 
of  person,  but  considerably  altered.  He  still  retained  hi»- disposition  to 
jocularity ;  but  the  colour,  of  his-  mind  appeared  to  have  become  graver. 
He  was,  now  and  then,  serious,  an^  directly  inquisitive ;  a  frame  of  tem« 
per  which,  contrasted  with  his  natural' gaiety,  denoted  anxiety  and  fear. 
He  kept  me  with  him  above  an  hour,  TlMugh  his  conversation  was, 
occasionally,  enlivened  with,  sly  q^iestions  about  the  d£flerent  English 
travellers  who  had  visited  TripoUBza>  he  often  reverted^-  with  his  natural 
address,  to  the  sute  of  Turkey  jn  our  euimaiion*  He  evidently  seemed  to 
think,  that  Turkey  alone  was  notcaffable  of  e£fectuaUy  proeeoiting  the  war. 
Nothing  escaped  from  him  that  distinctly  conveyed  thia  opinion  ;  but  his 
manner,  and  the  tendency  ofall  His  questions, wajrrants mem. ascribing  it  to 
him.  Nor  could  I  forget,  at  the'time,  that  he  had  himaeirsaid  to  me,  twelve 
months  before,  in  speaking  about  the  Albanians  taken  into  our  service, 
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that  they  would  not  be  found  capable  of  contending  with  ditciplioed 
Christian  troops.  He  is,  unquesuonabIy»  a  man  of  great  natural  taknta; 
but  his  head  is  more  political  than  military/' 

Mr.  Gait  does  not  close  the  account  of  his  expeditions  at 
Constantinople,  but  touches  at  several  Grecian  Islands  in  his 
return  to  Gibraltar, — Besides  an  appendix  there  is  a  piece 
of  some  length  entitled  *  Political  .Reflexions,*  which  hare  for 
their  object  to  recommend  to  Great  Britain  an  increased'  at- 
tention to  her  insular  Empire;'  Mr.  Gait  being  of  opinion  that 
it  is  high  times  to  avow  that  all  the  islands  over  which  her  juris- 
diction ha**  not  yet  extended  are  only  not  hers  because  she 
has  not  found  it  convenient  to  take  possession  of  them ! 

Art.  XVII.  Jn  Old  Fahie^  nvtth  a  New  Jpfihcation ;  the  Dog  in 
the  Manger.  8vo.  pp.  8.  Price  6d.  sewed.  Cambridge,  printed  by 
F.  Hodson.     Hatchard.  1812. 

npHE  applicaden  of  this  feble,  is  a  little  irreverent,  but,  we  fear,  not 
very  unjust,    The  reader  shall   judge.    After  a  spritely  recital  of 
the  fable  itself,  the  writer  proceeds. 

<  You  marvel,  reader, — well  you  may ! 
But  meriy  too,  snarl  about  their  hay,'^ 
For  instance,— when  a  set  of  priests 
Great  in  the  chace,  at  balls,  and  feasts. 
See  others  work  where  they  refuse. 
And  save  the  souls  their  follies  lose ; 
They  shew  their  teeth-— display  their  fists, 
Dub  the  hard  workers  Methodists, 

Pass  bulls  of  excommunication, 
Nick-name  them  foes  of  church  and  nation  :*« 
Thus,  loathing  work  themselves,  they  vow. 
That  all  the  world  shall  hate  it  too. 

The  application  then  assumes  rather  a  new  direction* 

<  So  also,  like  our  dog,  Pm  toId» 
An  institution  now  grown  old 

Beholds,  with  rather  greenish  eyes,  • 

'    Another  institution  rise  ; 

Wak'd  from  a  ten  years'  sleep,  or  more, 
Scolds  louder  than  she  anor'd  before. 

*  Miss'  (quoth  the  matron)  *  who  are  you 
<  That  dare  to  make  this  fine  ado  ? 

«  What,  sell  a  Bthle  ?— when  'tis  known 

*  Tht  right  to  sell  them's  all  my  own ; 

*  And,  what  iNre  done,  'tis  vasdy  plain 

*  None  can  hare  right  to  do  again. 
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—Besides  I've  reason  to  be  jealous. 

You've  joinM  yourself  to  nasty  fellows 

Who  hold  such  notions  'bout  the  churcb 

They  poison  every  book  they  touch. 

Don't  tell  me  that  a  Broadbrim^s  Bible 

Isn't  on  the  other  quite  a  libel ; 

That  Baptists  don't  blot  out  the  verses 

And  turn  the  blessings  into  curses. 

Only  that  Bible's  good,  I  say. 

Which  good  sound  churchmen  give  away. 

Tell  what  you  will  to  foolish  people. 

Your  plan's  to  batter  down  the  steeple. 

To  pull  down  all  our  gothic  abbeys  ; 

Perhaps  to  unbaptize  our  babies.—  • "  V, 

As  for  the  good  of  which  you're  vain, 

I  do  myself  as  much  again, — 

— So  get  you  gone,  for  I,  methinks, 

iMispend  my  words  oa  such  a  minx— - 

You  shall  not  give  a  page,  I  vow, 

And  so  begone,  miss,— -boW|  wow,  wow/ 

ust  be  allowed  to  add  some  short  exiract3  from  the  reply  of  the 
stitution/ 

*  Shall  I  then  check  this  high  career. 
Back  to  some  little  club-room  steer ; 
Like  you  waste  life  in  useless  fret, 
And  lose  a  world  for  etiquette  ?— ■ 
Bright  scenes  which  burst  upon  my  view. 
My  course  compel  me  to  pursue ; 
The  plants  inserted,  by  my  hands. 
In  other  soils,  in  distant  lands 
Shall  root  themselves,  and  soon,  like  me. 
Produce  their  sacred  progeny ; 
Trees,  like  the  druid  oaks  of  yore. 
The  saints  and  guardians  of  our  shore, 
Trees,  at  whose  feet,  submissive  cast. 
Sin,  schism,  discord  breathe  their  last ; 
On  whose  tall  head  the  dove  descends ; 
On  wliose  broad  arms  kind  heaven  suspends 
The  banner  of  the  Cross  unfurPd ; 
Trees,  for  the  •  healing*  of  the  world- 
Trees  whose  fair  fiuit  by  God  is  given. 
Trees,  watered  by  the  dews  of  heaven. 

<  But,  madam,  to  my  prayer  attend. 
Why  make  a  rival  of  a  friend  ^ 
Those  glorious  orbs,  which  roll  above. 
All  in  their  glittering  orbits  move; 
Each  lights  die  other,  all  conspire 
The  skies  with  golden  rays  to  nre. 
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*  Why  should  not  we  with  common  ray 

*  O'er  Sin*i  dark  regiong  pour  the  day, 
'  Rise  like  the  brother  itars  of  Greece, 

<  Pledges  of  universal  peace^ 

<  Or  brother  Prophets  of  the  Law 

<  Who  waved  the  wand,  and  Egypt  saw  i 

*  Dwell  thou  in  thks  thy  bkst  abode* 

<  And  light  this  temple  of  our  God  ; 

*  I, — in  a  mightier  orbit  whirl'd, 

*  Go,  <  giant  Hke,'  to  save  a  world/ 

This  poem  smacks  a  little  of  the  college;  but  the  important  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers,  peculiarly  interesting,  we  rejoice  to  say,  at 
Cambridge — ^the  amiable  spirit  it  breathes—- and  the  evidence  it  amHrdi, 
of  having  employed  an  able,  though  haety  pen»  have  induced  ns  to 
allow  it  more  space,  than  ^jeu  tPesfirtt  is  usually  untitled  to  demand. 

Art.  XVIII.  Thought*  on  Suhseription  to  jirticlet  of  Fakh  ;  in  six  Lettcn 
addressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  educating  young  Nleofortbe 
Ministry,  at  Hometton  Academy.  By  Robert  Wmter^  D.  D.  8f0. 
Barton,  Conder,  &c. 

nnHIS  well  written  pamphlet  is  drawn  up  with  equal  moderation  and 
force  of  argument.  Had  the  advocates  for  '  subscription  to  Artidei 
of  Faith'  been  told  that  their  demand,  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  is  nothiog 
less  than  a  relic  of  popery,  it  might  have  roused  unhallowed  tempers,  and 
provoked  a  controversy  subversive  of  that  amiable  union  which  ongfat  to 
prevail  among  brethren.  Yet,  may  it  not  be  gently  whispered,  without 
hazarding  such  effects,  that  a  demand  of  this  nature  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  awkward  compromise  between  the  stem  requisitions  of  eccle<> 
siastical  infallibility,  and  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  the  unalieoible 
right  of  man  ?  Every  voluntary  association,  doubtless,  whether  civil  or 
Christian,  may  demand  in  a  candidate  a  dtciaration  of  hia  viows,  by  which 
an  opinion  njight  be  formed  of  his  eligibility ;  and  that  declaration  may  be 
required  in  any  form  they  may  think  proper  to  prescribe,  that  is  to  say, 
either  vhd  voce,  or  in  wnting,  in  private  or  in  pufaJic.  This  is  clearly  im- 
plied in  the  nature  of  a  society  formed  for  a  specific  end.  But,  grantiag 
an  associate  body  a  rigid  right  to  demand  a  subscription  to  articles  of  faitfai 
and  allowing,  too,  that  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tyrannical  impositioDt  like 
those  of  exclusive  establishments,  because  the  candidates  are  at  full  liberty 
to  stand  aloof, — still  the  question  of  exftedUney  may  he  doubted.  Andi 
truly,  the  chief  point  to  be  cleared,  is  not  so  much  what  is  the  least  embsr* 
rassing  mode  of  admission  to  the  candidate,  but  what  ia  the  plan  moit 
worthy  of  the  good  sense,  the  intelligent  orthodoxy,  and  the  religions  zeal 
of  the  associates.  Proceeding  on  the  scheme  of  subscription,  they  art 
saved  the  trouble  of  thiaiii^y  and  habitually  contemplating  the  deugn  for 
wliich  they  are  associated,  and,  by.  an  intelligent  coropanfon,  foniung  ao 
estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  How  obvioHS  -the  inference* 
that  it  requires  neither  knowledgei  experience;*  judgmeptaiiios  zeal^  thus  ts 
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admit  a  person  who  can  bring  his  mind  to  conclude^  *  I  believe  as  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Taylor  believed/  If  this  be  not  degrading  to  the  ability,  the  penetra«  . 
tioo»  and  the  competency  of  a  religious  body,  we  are  out  in  our  calculation. 
The  one  mode  keeps  up  an  awakened  attention  to  apprehend  truth  and  its 
evidence,  on  both  sides ;  the  other  fosters  cnminal  supineoess  and  a  siiper- 
ttitious  adherence  to  verbal  forms,  in  the  authors  of  the  requisition,  and  in 
the  candidates,  eidier  hypocrisy,  or  an  ignorant  acquiescence  in  the  verba 
wtagislriy  and  too  often  pride,  the  o^Fspringof  ignorance,  with  an  unchristian 
contempt  of  those  who  do  not  express  the  same  sentiments  in  the  same 
words.  The  one  method  keeps  the  mind  and  conscience  awake,  makes  all 
parties  attentive  to  the  main  object,  rendering  them  more  intelligent,  and 
more  zealous  for  tmth,  sincerity,  and  usefulness;  whereas  the  other  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  generate  satisfaction  in  a  '  form  of  godliness'  without  an 
equal  regard  to  its  power.  The  one  says,  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
lodging  whether  you  have  thought  for  yourself,  and  how  you  express  your 
•entiroents  ;  the  other  says,  can  you  subscribe  a  form  drawn  up  ready  to 
your  hand  ?  Very  suitably  might  the  latter  add  this  concession ;  We  feel 
ourselves  incompetent  to  Judge  respecting  your  case,  and  we  would  not 
give  you  the  trouble  of  thinking ; — ^we  wiS  compromise  the  matter-— there 
la  our  creed,  you  sign  it,  and  we  are  satisfied.  <  No  advantage  then  is 
gained,'  Dr.  W.  observes,  *  by  the  ad(»t]on  of  this  mode,  in  ascertaining 
the  qoalifications  of  the  young  man.  •  If  he  be  oiherwite  proved  suitable, 
this  18  superfluous  ;  if  not,  it  is  inadmissible.* 

The  easy,  clhdid,  and  masterly  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed 
in  these  letters  reflects  no  small  credit  on  the  talents  and  the  heart  of  the 
writer. 


Alt.  XfX.  Li  fietlt  Rhetoricien  Frangdsy  ou  Abr^  de  la  rhetorique 
Fran9oise.  A  l^lsage  d&9  jeunes  personnes  de  Pun  et  de  I'autre  seice  t 
anrec  des  examples  tir^s  des  mellieurs  orateurs  et  poetes  modemes.  Bur 
Arfteville  Bridel,  A.  M.  Cinquieme  edition*  IStoo.  price  6s.  bound* 
Scatcherd  and  Co.  1812. 

nnOGETHER  with  a  considerable  variety,  this  Ettle  volume  contains^ 
on  the  whole,  a  judicious  selection  of  rhetorical  exaasples^  Mr.  Bri« 
del  has  not  aimed  at  any  thing  more  than  an  exemplification  of  each  of  the 
ssual  divisions  of  rhetoric,  and  this  object  he  has  sufficiently  and  agreesMy 
effected ;  but  we  apprehend  that  he  might  have  made  his  arrangement  more 
imerestingand  usetul,  by  giving  it  a  simpler  and  more  philosophieal  cast; 
At  pajge  226  there  is  a  very  singular  composition,,  said  to  be  a  character  of 
Fkcfaier  by  himself.  Wedo  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  before ;  aad  cai^ 
not  help  suspecting  its  authenticity.  I^  however^  it  be  a  genuine  prodoc* 
tton,  we  can  onlv  say  that  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Nismes  must  consent  to 
pass  for  one  of  the  most  exquisite  coxcombs  that  ever  wore  a  mitre.  In  a 
tiiture  edition  we  would  recommend  the  exclusion  of  the  miserable  *'  soi^ 
snap  dialo^e**  between  Pauline  and  Fblyeucte.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of 
French  cndcism,  that  this  scene  is  uniformly  quoted  as  a  Mednsen  of  per- 
fect dramatic  interlocution.  In  our  own  country  this  cheap  and  paltry 
species  of  composition  has  received  its  death-blow  from  the  ineswiible 
ndiciile  of  Shendan.  On  a  different  soound  we  would  object  ta  the  ft'^^i^ 
mission  of  the  equivocal  camparaison  d^vm  Mmmim  i^mnmnr. 
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Art.  XX.  Miscellaneous  jinecdoUs^  illustrative  of  the  mano«v  and  history 
of  Europe,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  Jamea  II.,  'William  IIU 
and  Queen  Anne.  By  James  Peller  MalcoliD,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  pp.  434. 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

^VO  tliose  wlio  set  an  extraordinary  value  on  the  rakings  of  old  oe«i" 
papers,  or  are  passionately  interested  in  tales  of  miraculous  ec^gs,  mys- 
terious murders,  '<  sheeted  ghosts,"  and  showers  of  blood,  this  ▼oluiw 
may  be  recommended  as  a  treasure.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter^  it  mutt 
be  confessed,  is  rather  stale,  much  is  questionable,  and  more  excettirdy 
dull ;  and  a  very  judicious  specimen'of  the  absurd,  is  exhibited  in  the  ar- 
ticle dated  from  Stockholm,  p.  125."  There  are,  however,  a  few  interest- 
ing articles.  One  of  the  best  contains  the  story  of  M.  Masncr,  a  Swiss 
gentleman,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  court  of  France.  His 
son  was  treacherously  seized  and  lodged  in  a  French  prison  as  an  hostage 
for  the  father's  future  good  conduct.  M.  Masner,  however,  made  reprizals. 
He  first  carried  off  the  interpreter  of  the  embassy,  but  was  afterwaidi 
induced  to  liberate  him  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  to  restore  his  son.  This 
promise  was  violated,  and  M.  Masner  contrived  to  seize,  upon  the  Austrian 
territory,  a  French  prince  of  the  blood,  the  mnd  Prior  Vendosme,  whom 
he  kept  in  confmement  a  considerable  time ;  but  afterwards  suiFered  hbn  to 
return  to  France,  on  parole;  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his 
highness  felt  himself  justified  in  breaking.  The  affaur  was  not  adjvtted 
until  a  general  peace.  , 

Art.  XXI.  The  Evil  and  Danger  of  Fickleness  in  Ueligioui  0/uniont»  A 
Sermon  preached  at  the  Rev.  C.  Buck's  Meeting-house,  near  BaifaicaD, 
April  9,  1812,  before  the  Montlily  Association  of  Congresadonal 
Churches  and  Ministers,  and  published  at  their  request.  "By  John 
Leifchild.  8vo.  pp.  50.  Williams,  Black,  &c.  1812. 

nnHIS  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  a  very  important  subject*  Eraiii 
Ephcs.  iv.  1-1.  Mr.  Leifchild  takes  occasion  to  state  the  nature  and 
describe  the  characters  of  fickleness  in  religious  opinions,— -to  represent  the 
evils  to  which  the  subjects  of  it  are  exposed, — and  to  point  out  the  best  se- 
curity fmrn  its  influence.  In  commenting  upon  the  unhappy  results  of  thii 
mental  un settled ness,  Mr.  L.  observes  that  it  is  iniurious  to  the  advance* 
raent  of  piety — that  it  shuts  out  the  advantages  of  Chnstian  communioOf 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  most  dangerous  errors^  if  not  fior 
open  apostacy  in  times  of  trial,  and  it  will  be  contemplated  at  the  close  of 
life  with  unspeakable  alarm.  Among  the  means  of  counteraction  oat 
author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  giving  to  religious  concerns  a  fixed  at* 
tention— of  making  the  bible  a  leading  and  constant  authority-— of  earnestly 
imploring  the  divine  guidance— -of  endeavouring  to  obey  the  truth  as  far  ai 
it  is  known — and  of  attending  diligently  on  divine  oroinances.  He  cod- 
eludes  by  appealing,  in  a  faithful  and  impressive  manner,  to  those  who  are 
still  undecided  with  regard  to  religion,  to  those  who  blindly  adhere  to  a 
set  of  opinions  taken  up  in  the  first  instance  without  due  examination,  to 
those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  to  those  in  whom  purity  of 
principle  is  happily  united  with  propriety  of  conduct— and  to  those,  who 
sustaining  the  ofHce  of  the  Christian  ministry,  are  peculiarly  concerned  ia 
the  professed  object  of  his  previous  remarks.  To  enable  our  readers  to 
form  some  opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  oudine  is  fiOed  upi 
we  shall  ioscrt  a  sliort  extract. 


..  •  Then  mMibc  a  di^yjtii»to  obty  tttt  tfiith  «f  %«tif  to  kr^Mv%. 
M  If  any  ouo  will  ia  bis  wUI»  hcyV  and  be  fimljt  *'  sHaJI  k^w  or  |||e  doe* 
triaif  wbeth«r.it  be  of  God.*'  .  Obedience  it  tbe  eod  lo  wbkh  a  tny  km 
proportion  of  ibe  iespired  doiptr\otdireo4y  points*  jSoBie  \ftiuM  know  for 
tbe  mere  sake  of  knowing:  this  is  curiosity.  Some  are  ioflneoGed  abitflv 
by  a  wish  to  be  erteeiAed  leafhecl-;  tliis  Is  iflbbillon.  iSomo  caj^rly  anHKn- 
|HJU^  the  worldly  ^in  tfcey  will  a£qiui^ ;  i&is  is  avarice.  Soirhe  aim  to  be 
leitillej  by  all  they  leaiiiy  and  also. to  instroct  the  ignorant;  Uiis  fl  ^idomt 
iMi  is  charity.  JteEgion  Is  a  siihdof  qt  knowMgi  indeed^  but  morfe  espe* 
dallyaftbool  of  divine  dispotiddns^  flfur  daCy  iq  thcyreimil  state  is 
nober  to  act  than  to  kndw/ 

<  The  tnudb  of  CgkI  can  be  etbctually  leaned  only  by  pnitttliaff  ii  at#e 
sqCNve  it ;  kii  tbia^lpt  kens  ia  alive  id  the  fnindf  endfars  ii;  abd  imprMes 
iifv  wid4^  C0Hvicti9p  of  iu  miife  i  gifu  Thus^  too,  weora  aaj^oitiictf  far 
anwing  it  ift iia big^MMi dcgiaie>  ^ndtbtfi  we  ihaU be  bmgbi  iiiitt  note 
piimaie'  connnMaflU  with  the  *<  I^  af  lights/*  wh6  djdighta  itf  aBmkidhf 
his  6v:our»  wbe^  hepvceirea  tbf  c  uiff  art  eordUHy  wriionltd  i  dibN 
|t^f  inpsofved*  .  Wt^>  tberefii  ]  vid  s^  <<  I  bavt  pp 
\mdmg  ib^  ^  Wg  taacbiFs/*  h(   i  ^  tbia  aa- 1      i       b» 

'*  bacaaae  Ikaao  thy  pKoys>^*    i        «io«v         r^oi  (  do 

we  QbstfFwiaiiiabmrfe  vdksor  un^iiMita  poi  9        cKumtm 

lacaoiy  shaift  of  ia^Maumarinibibiag^oleaferan«      rsaa  r       v 

if  tbo  plan  of  saljwitiga  thaa>aai»f  of  their  1         ira  both  in 
otdlactl  IhavsluiWflBOsldcastytl  ^o  ii      lo      be       niaranoww 

edge.    Thiokf  Q  man  of  dobioao  pr  inmft  or  1    i «        besot* 

log  aia»of  sbat  ariaaioal  lovo  of         woriof  of  ahaa  p  utf  aiso» 

MMi  wUb  m  doaeivad  yotarfco »  tni  ttfafst  baivo  darkfiMsi  wwe  iliider» 
aaodiogj  and^veochai thioo  ardouTi  aad'  dasaioed  ffhae  on  a  lovdl^  sO  moai 
laoaatb.  the.  fAevatioBito^  wbichtbott  o»|blaat  have  aapM 

(bm  XXR%  l&#afv  Otwrnwut^  tfH^  FriM  tuingiuigf.    ByilMiftitf  9t 
Qtaeflio,  Ml  A.  12mai  pp-.  9B9.    LongMaft  and'OOi.  HIK 

nCTB  are  disposed  to  think  highly  of  this  grammar.  livery  aikerially 
aimplifies  the  laborious  process  of  instruction  in  the  French  language^ 
■Mfdeara  away  a  good' deal  of  that  dull  add'0{^'fes8ife  detail  wttfi  wfiidi 
ibr oU  fisiaemary  trtatiaea  waiv  ioewabersdi  M«sd^  Ute  are-ar  an  ut^ 
oaa  to  ooocoh^  wbatpoipost  tbreflfdlesa-eMpiiitiatiotftf^aail  ciffttriMta  of 
ht  grammaroiii  ate  tweaay'/easo  ago^  wove  idieddtfd  itf  aittWef.  Fothe 
»i^they  were  useless,  for  b^  no^rkaiMKl  ttftai;  attd  cIM^  l^^uboe- 
jaaaary  totho  pFoficient,  for  they- afibrdod  hinaoinfonBatioo  butwIiatHe 
lad  noM  oosily  and  more  pleasantly  acqidrod  bj^the  perusal  of  French 
RJlen.  It  ia  dear  to  us,  that  the:  aimplest  mode  of  insimctton  ta'thc  best. 
Il  ftw  plaia  rulea;  tbe  paradigma'  of  t^  nouns  and  verbs)  and-  a  short 
Mriea  of  csampies,.  are  perbapa  a  saffictcoi-  introduodoo  to  the  readidg  of 
bo  Freochiclaasics,  ia  wfaicb,  of  course,  all  the  vaheciea  and  all  the  aiiom»* 
tea  of  ooin|KMtion  are  to  be  fbuod.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Sh.  Quenu 
aa  thoeapediaocajaf  entirely  aeparatio^  tbo  oomoouod- stnsea*  irom  the 
sFb^,  oi^oooj^igfSHl  the  simple  tcaiea  m  theusual  succcisiont  and  of  i|. 
jHtcatini^thocoB  .  ofcthoooBmouBd  OiaaarbjM  dtainai  sii  nf  nrf^ 

Ad  rfwaoiij^rai 

Vol.  viai.  »a 
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Art,  XXIII.  TAe  Mineral  Cotuhology  of  Great  BntahtiCir  colouHed  Figurei, 
and  dL^scHptions  of  those  remains  of  Testaceous  Animals, or  Shelb,  which 
have  bctn  pi'escrved  in  various  times  and  depths  in  the  Earth.  By  Jamei 
SowerSy,  F.L.S.  &c.  No.  I.  price  28.  6d.  pp.  16.  S  plafes.' 

Vy  r  arc  glad  to  see  so  interesting  a  subject,  undertaken  by  so  able  a  nato- 
ralist  as  Mr.  S.  is  acknowledged  to  be.  The  extensive  excavations 
in  Highgate  Hill,  and  the  numerous  fossils  there  discovered,  seem  to  have 
first  ioclincd^him  to  elucidate  this  class  of  petrifactions  by  coloured. figuief, 
and  in  the  present  number,  three  nautili f  which  he  calls  tm/icic^U^  ceniroRst 
and  %ic^ac  ;  Avicula  media  and  Solen  affinis  are  represented  with  accuracy! 
and  well  defined.  In  describing  the  nautili,  he  has  introduced  a  new  term, 
tkeaxisf  which,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was  wanting  in  the  language  of  doA- 
chology.  It  is  well  known  in  this  genus  there  is*  technically  speakinj^, 
neither  a  base  nor  an  apex^  a  right  or  left  side;  the  terms  made  uMe  of  ia 
describing  the  other  spiral  shells  are  th^efore  partly  inap^cabley  and  «e 
are  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  the  relauve  dhnensions.  Supt>osing  the  sbeB 
to  be  placed  with  the  aperture  upwards,  Mr.  S.  calls  the  iengthy  from  die 
lip  to  the  opposite  bend  of  the -spiral,  the  greater  Aameter  ;  the  perpendi- 
cular height,  the  less  diameter  ;  and  the  breadth,  or  line  found  which  the 
spiral  seems  to  be  wound,  the  axis.  In  the  generic  description,  we  regret 
that  he  has  been  satisfied- with  a  character,  which  may  indeed  serve  for  the 
recent  species,  but  unavoidably  confounds  the  fossil  genera  of  jimmoakes^ 
Orthoceratiies,  &c.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  Nautilas  consists,  we 
apprehend,  in  eath  successive  revolution  of  the  spiral  including  and  conceal- 
ing the  former,  whereas  in  the  Ammonites  all  the  revolutions  are -visible. 

While  we  pay  the  tribute  of  desen-ed  approbation  to  NCr.  Soweiby't 
pencil,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  lie  is  far  from  being  equalJyhappy  in  the 
use  of  his  pen ;  his  language  being  too  frequently  extremely  uncouth. 
The  value  of  the  present  work  would  be  very  coouderably  enhanced,  if  the 
observations  were  conveyed  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  the  English  botany,in 
which  our  author  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Smith's  assistance.  Wcare 
however  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  deficient  ip  ^he  pmajnent  of  dress; 
and  ho{)e  it  w  ill  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  it  deserves^  and  be 
extended  to  embrace  all  the  British  species  of  fossil  shells.  i 

Art.  XXIV.  ne  Philosofihlcal  IVanJtrcrss  or,  the  History  of  the  Roman 
Tribune,  and  the  Priesu^ss  of  Miix-rvj ;  exhibiting  the  vicissitudes  that 
diversity  the  Fortunes  of  Nations  and  IndividualF.  By  John  Bigland. 
pp.  2S6.  price  6s.     Longman  and  Co.  ISl  I. 

IT  is  an  unforiuBnte  circumstance  for  Mr  Bijj'and,  that  he  has,  in  this 
r.ithcr  dull,  and  by  no  moans  well  written  performance,  evidently  aimed 
man  imitation  of  thcil.jirtnt,  though  simple  laii*,  and  powerful  composi- 
tion or  R.is«claS.  yiw  \S,\  pi  at  i  s  suf^ciemly  in  it;  title  i<#l,  and  his  morality, 
ue  helifvv,  unohi'.'ctii^R-dbK*,  bat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  atone  for 
llie  entyn*  ibsoncc  of  i:  :vre>i  tVo'n  his  "  hi5tor\\'*     He  informs  his  readers 


ropctitio.:  of  such  ::itc  tniani :» .is  :.    «: ,  :;v.t  any  one  can  fairly  hope  to  rival 
ti.c  uci£ju,cncrc:y,  andorigin..lity  of  Dr.  JohnsoQ'i  philosophical  romance. 
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tnikmen  and  Pub&shen  wAo  havi  mtrki'in  tin  pretty  fvilf  Wfgf  ^^. 
hutors  oftht  Eclectic  R't^iEw,  htf  tenA\ig mJotiiaAm  (pkfp^)r, 
tsnljtcty  extent f  and  prohaUe  prke-ofjtuchwjuis  j  wUin  (Jjiey  wioy 
id  upon  being  cmamumcated  to  tne  fiuiuCf  if  consistent  with  its 


liftory  of  Sooth  Wiltshire,  hf 
anl  Colt  Hosrp,  Bart,  is  now 
9  iu  three  part*,  price  Twelve 
inull,  and  Eighteen  Guineas, 
pers,  in  boards.  Thi.^  spleudid 
»ntain«  eighty -three  en|;raTinga 
1  by  Basire  and  Cai'y,  lA  thuir 
iner,  imong  which  are  vevea'! 
f  Maps,  tueoty-aeven  Plans  of 
from  actual  Survey,  forty-one 
f  Barrows  and  their  cuutints, 
m  Plans-  and  Views  of  Stone* 
ul  iu  Knvirons.  The  third  part 
for  delivery. 

iev.  Wa.  fienoet  has  in  the 
.improved  editiou  of  his  Essay 
lUApel  Dispensation, 
tev,  Tbotnas  Raffles  is  preparing 
tress,  in  an  oetaro  volume,  Me- 
;*  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the 
r.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liver^ 
iuciuding  occasional  extracts 
papers,  &c. 

is  Hardy,  Esq.  will  shortly  pnb- 
Efw  edition,  in  two  octavo  vo- 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
aullield.  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
tephens  is  preparing  a  Life  of 
lohn  Hfiriie  Tooke,  with  whom 
i  in  considerable  intimacy  for 
rears,  and  has  been  furnished 
.-eral  important  documents  by 
utrix. 

[cnry  Mill  is  preparing  a  Gene- 
Account  of  the    Barclays   of 
upward  of  seven  hundred  years; 
g  Memoirs  of  Colonel  de  Barclay 
son  Robert  Barclay,  author  of 
•logy,  with  letters  that   passed 
him  and  the  Duke  of  York,af* 
James  IL  and  other  distinguished 

S.  H.  Smart  is  preparing  for 
(s  a  small  school  book,  by  which 
will  be  enabled  to  prevent  or 
all  defects  of  utterance,  and 
ung  persons,  systematically,  to 
t,  forcible,  and  polite  pronun- 

it¥.  J.  LetUce,  D.  D.  author  of 
-B  on  a  Tour  in  Scotland ;"  the 


ian» 


"'Inmmrtallty  of  the  SottI,*'  -trdilblated' 
from  J.   H.  Browne,  Esq.- &c.    has  ih 
the  pMit  8i''smafl  volume  of  «*  ^^^^^^^ 
for  the  Firiaride,''  to  each  of  which  is  ' 
ajiplied  a  series  of  moral  case?,  a  solu*  ■ 
tion  of  which  to  bfrsofight  pinevioUsly  t*  ' 
an^  communication  of  the  answers  an<^' 
nexed^  is  intends  as  ah  exereiie  of  the 
talents  of  investigation  and  reasoning," 
fur  thcyouth  of  boCh  sexes  at  a  prope# 
age  ;  with  an  Introduction  to  the  workp 
teaching  the  method  of  this  and  oth^r 
exercises  on  these  Fables,  whether  at 
ttkft  family  Amide,  or  in  the  matnrer 
classes  of  schools  and  ieacMries.     It 
will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  tfte 
Marchionlus  of  Doiiglas'  and  Clydei-,^ 
dale. 

In  a  feiw^day^  will  be  ptililtshed,  by 
Colnaghi  and  Co.  a  portrait  of  tiiie  Right  - 
Hon.'  Spencer  Perceval,  engravhd  by 
A.  Cardan  from  a  Miniatuie,  painted' 
in  the  year  1790,  in  the  possession  of' 
Mrs.  PeiceraL 

To  be  published  in  a  few  dayv,  the  • 
Anoilal  Roister,  or  a  View  of  the  His-  ^ 
tory,  Politics'  and  Literature,  for  the  '• 
year  1804,  being  tlie  fourth  Tolnme  of  a  ' 
New  Series. 

in  preparation',  the  teoond  Volume  of 
the  Origin,  Progress^  and  Present  Prac-   - 
tice  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  both  hi  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland.     By  Rdward  Chris- 
tian, of  Gray's  inn,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupt,  the 
Downing  ProffSKor.of  tLeliain'of  Bag*  ^ 
land,  &c.  6cc.    The  first  volume  of  this 
work  already  published^  price  ISs.  con- 
tains all  the  English  BankrupC  StaJntet' 
to  the  11  til  George, tlw  Third;  thede- 
cided  cases  abridged  are  annexed  in  thb  ^ 
notes  to  each  section,  to  which  they  are  > 
referable,  with  the  author's  observmtioaiB 
upon   each-  ca^e.    The  second  voloma  ' 
will  contain  all  the  ■  Irish  and  the  re^  - 
maining  English  Bankrupt  St«tQlcsi  the 
General  Orders  of  the  Cliaoodlop,  to    : 
which  will  be  subjoined  Notes,  referring 
to  evpry  material  deeisioft    in   Bank- 
ruptcy s    to  ■  thete  ■  wiir  be  added '  Uifc  . ' 
most  u^ul  praeedmu^  and  ft' copinAs  U 
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Ziit  of  JVorks  fwdent^  puUished. 


Iddex  to  the  whole.  The  two  Tohimes 
are  iDtfti4e4  to  form  a  complete  $y$Uv^ 
«f  the  Bankrupt  Law,  iacluding  both 
Theory  and  Practice. 

Heurj  >9ere4itb^  E»q.  Qar^nor  of 
^Vinpdt^h  Fortji  will  shortly  publish 
an  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  AfKca, 
aM  of  the  Maimeri,  flpe.  of  the  Ka- 
tives. 

A  work  is  in  the  press  entitled,  An* 
cH'ni  lfi€9^  equtainipg  a  &eI«<tioa  of 
apliQristical  and  praccptivt  nasa^gei^ 
0|^  iat^resting  9pd  imppijbuit  snkjaettii 
ficom  t^  wprh«.  of  eniaeo^  English 
aulhora.  of  the  ijxtaenth  aod,  sAKeor 
t^i»Dth  oe^UinWi  iritl^  «  pralM:^  aad 
remark^ 

|IAr>  John  9r8^y.wlll  shorllyi  poMiah^ 
a.ctfoiipend^iM  Analysis,  of  tbe  Cal«B- 
dv,^  ilkntpajtad.  by  afCcIesiiMrtU**!,  bisr 
tcuFicala^id clakMcal  anecdotes. 

Thtt  Rfiv.  A^.  SmitKof  Keith  H»llp 
hat.  ln*4be  pn»aa  ti>^&Uitioa  of  Nicbee^ 
ish ciiM¥syLed  workon-theliosajc  La^ 
ii»  two.p^ts»  tlM^Qra  of  which,  will  spon 
mM|iai% 
^le.  Repoct  of  the>  Snadiaj^:  School 
Union,  as  del.Teired  at  the  public  breafc- 
U^.  of  tbe  Tttachrm  and  Friends  of 
S^iidtf  Sdhpols,  held  at  tlici  New-  JUon- 
dop  1!iiv«poa  Chcnptiiie^.  on  ths.  IM 
of^  Hvf.  la^t ;  indadf ng.  iolartstjnf  cor- 
refpond^oet  anfi  tbn  apeephsy  which* 
were  delivered  on  the  occasion^u  ntUI  bft 

ready  shorjUj^    Wt^  U 

To  be  pi|fa4ii4i«d.  in- a  few- days,  the 
Frolics,  of  tiNk^Rhyjix ;  or».  an  entirely: 
•rjginal  ColtocMaotof  Qhedldirs,.  RMdlttt 
and  Connndrums. 

AboMtitbf  niiddVw  of  the  month-  will 
be  p4ibli^h«4»  Watenhan^Hilly.  a  dea. 
crifitiye  9oeai»  witli  Notesi.  by^the  late 


Ker.  T.  PentycWm,  M.  A.  Rector  of 

In  the  press,  and  to  be  poblished  m 
a  few  days,  dedicated  to  the  Prinee  Re« 
geat,  SiM Ulteni  to  tjs«  VLmqfm.ot'fk^ 
vi^ock,  a  Refoinv  of  tba  CtmtiK» 
^ouse  of  Parliament;  disouwins  tbt 
best  mode  of  oAiting  Policy  with  Pria- 
eiplei.    By  John  Cartwright,  Etqw 

Holy  Bioirraphy ;  or,  tbe  Saint*s  Ca- 
lendar; with  a  abort  Acoonaa  af  the 
MoivwaWe  FaasU  and  Fasts  obaemd  in 
the  Cbaroh  of  En^laad^  in  Qaostkin  aai 
Anawcr.  Intended  for  thft oanand- m 
stroctionol  young  )perMin*>  both;  in  pab* 
lie  and  private  adacation*  will  apcndily 
be  pobUshed  by  a  ClergymaB  of  the 
Eatabllsh<^Chnrch. 

Jmms  Faytinf  Oylea»  Esq.  will  Aeitly 
pnblikb  an  OuiTino  of  Aigniiient»-Air 
the  Authenticity  of  the  HawtTtHauwali 
with  a  sbort  Aceonnt  ol  the  Anrieat 
Veniows  and  som»  of  iOkm  p«aeipal 
Manuscriptsi. 

Th»  Ren  T.  BUi  ha»  ill  ih«  prMMa 
volume-of  Sermons  intmrfed'<iar  WmMf 
and  Village  InstmotioB. 

The  Rmv4  Dr.  Dm^pep^propMcr  ia  pol- 
lisb^  in  three  oetwvo  volumea,  Lactafc* 
on.th»  Collects,  of  tin  Charnk  of  Bny- 
land,  ddiTsred  m  GaimdaB'oMBpel)  Chin- 
benaeU. 

It  is  intended,  as  soon  afipqaaibiai  t» 
puUish  a  Historyofr  WaUinglbrdk^  ftnn 
thn  eariiesitiraet.  Persons  having  «■» 
thentic  doenments 'relating  therein^  M: 
greatly  obligatbe^llor,  by>  coaMUuni 
eating  Cham  to  him;  undnr  cover  to 
Mx.  J.  Bmdfoffd,  WaJlingfenl;  tba 
greatest  cara  will  be^  taken  of  then, 
and  they  will  ba  ret»med>  inamediatdji 
if  rcquirad. 
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Hlnlik  for  tba.  foruiatiottt  of  Qardens 
andfVilU.Omnnds)  oofitahiing  nearly 
) 00.  Plans  for'Uy log  out  Floweri  Prnit^ 
an4  Kitchen  /inrdeMi  PleaanreG  ronndt, 
&6(  1^  ia>  various' (it  V  lea  of.  rarai  em*. 
beUisbment-  With,  piatet,  4(a  SI.  8f. 
A  finroopMs,  wklr the 'Plmcoi  coloured, 
prtc«  3^  laa.  id; 

itaaaArBT.. 

An  ABCountnf  the  Life  and  ^rkfop* 
of iJtoi^'Chaiwallag^  f»mtw^  indadinr 


Remarks  on  the  •Public  AAira  in^wtf^ 
he  was  engaged,  and  the  Bill  of.IU|th«i^ 
with  a  Comment.  by<  Henry*.  Bteditooki 
Ksq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  aa  Lavi, 
4t«.  Ik  11s.6d, 

CDMliSaCX. 

AiKey  to  tbeOnkraHiOOuMi].  8Na 
6d» 

A'lfltter  fnQO»..a*Calm-  Obeerrwtlbfn' 
Noble  Lord,  on  the  subject  of  tbn>lili« 
I>eaiaratian^  ralativ<vto>  tho*-Ol^iii> 
CoMBiL  ls«.  ««L 


■.» 


Xni  if  Workwnetmlg  pubiUM^ 


iMtrftt  Snmftm  CoMinnr* 
M  ArYWinatnvfbrMd  Hi 


A  VtrrdtfiUtiM  6r  (life  ti^  <C^''^ 


t   bf  »  chmrtcred   Coi   , 

ppmd\tot  lutH'-'ntie  Aecoanti, 

ISmi\itl*nta,  Autbw  of  Ifii 

■  .  4to,  with  A> 


3*.  6d. 
Me   of  tto  Specob  of  lUndli 


nriilTAit  opern.  It«cofD*Tit 
tt,  npjttaioeaLU  mplerit,  until,  . 
oni^iw  lltiulraTk  G.  ttcvtiiv. 
la.  41.  4a,  Toyal  Svo.  61.  6«. 
a^phicBl  Kxcrclw  Bonk,  de. 
r  thuDMuf  iwhauli  nail')ir>*aM 

ft^.  C  RobcKMn,  3*. 
»>'»■  New  Sitaolih   Oruamar, 


ahcviay  that  ttfaJefliil^'if  Djit'ild 

LadAni^  I.  mt^i  mt  It  ii\iiA,  ■ 

■uctf  ElrAoUl  U*^ltf  djItlM'  fri:'  ''«• 
loii«n<ii:iiit:a,''in  iMCAoriiorab  M' 
piiMf',  ftiiiT  Ao4  rtlibtiiig,  for  iliii  ofprui 
prt.t«t]Qu  6T  iWf  r«i<aUf(y.  '  m  «• 
0:D«1V,  BHi:  oT  LlifColb'!  Tui^  Qvrit- 
ter  il  u*r-  dt.  ^  '        , 

EknhliNu,  ffOhi  tbe  iab'idr  of  a'e  «rit' 
to  Mittdtai  euAUinm^'  tSe  duff  mW 
*uibati<f  u^  tifc  ll;|li  Sheriff,  tU'e  iBodir 
ot  prtiCMiIlilg  at  Comtj  Hixt'uMi,  m^  , 

ibe  qualiSCafiDn*,  aiiif  perabrfal  aiiioCtM 
dif^tiWflqtitiMtt  of  votn  BV  Si'inW 
H«y«rottl,  Selj^Ut  ^t'  Lai^:  Tile  *^ 
cobd  einfldti,  edn^'detf  iSd  ealirnL 

-  «n  Ansi*cr  lt<  a  L"ga1  AjE'a'meot"  on 
the  Trileriitioti  Ac(,.  sKerfioB  tfial^tVe 
Conn  oTQUBrtet  3e±>i6pi  haie  a  JifA- 
ciit fumctlon.  Ci  to  the  AImimiirit|oti 
ot  Osths  to  Pi:r«On«urL'rihe  tlwiiiH-Tv'ei  . 
fi>r'QtiBlifi^BCaua'gt*iuli;ilaii(  tt^sicatia^ 
MinlsWri.  BV  ■  Bartiilui"  of  tbe  Tem- 


I.  ea. 


A>factlcS)  Trfiillae  On  the  Law  re- 
IsOi'alO  A&prenlicw  anil  Jourrieyibeli, 
OTiJ  10  ekeK-IllHg  Trsiiei.  By  J.  Ciiitlf,. 
E-q.  Bvo.  Is.  fid. 

A'l'i"e*lli(f  on  Pteadine,  contniiiHls  a 
Prlcfl'cal  Viei^'or  Plwdlai,  «il&  >  «;■ 
p<M«  SIMtibb  dT  t'recedtnU  for  llw 
lueoT  ^^fiUtohal  deiin«iDen;  w^tfKer 
pnctiiiiig  Id  Td*q  or  ^antrr,  aithac 
ai  Baniiteri,  Pieiden,  or  Axtiiroitjt, 
ScConU  filltlba;  £r«tt1r'  eflla'rlltd  and 
iidprand;  At-  Jmeph  Cdltfy,  £id,-  < 
Tol(>',  I4ra1  S<l».  31.  A.-      ' 

A'Fi'sclTcil  fvvttM  on  B)1liol''Elf 
chM^e  an<)^hiHi1t'iRiT7'ir<iuai  ke.  >t(l)' 
Obwi^tUrfi-od'tliePrwif,  Kc.'OfBllU 
antt  NMlM,'  if  tfaie  of  BiritErirMjjji'.. 
Fonnb  Bditioh;  gntOf  ectarfej  add 
infprofU.  B^'  JUk^li'  CbiUr,  Ebf. 
Bvo.  ISt. 

An  AbtUgnnent  of  ?eDal  StitnU;' 
wBieti  tthlbito;tt'ode  Viaw.tiie'nttli^ 
aiiTOar.  ,^ thvpUnMbmeti  (or j^nWlttfiflcW^' 

WAiUH  ftrgiiler;  or  a' Vietf* of  leqilMN  OflWlWoihlctl.'th^  flIilWU' 
ory,  Ailitiei,  ■nd-LiHritfinof  renOVcrinli',  Ad'appHJiddint  afwp^' ' 
("1910.  Sto.  m.  nattltai  tbe  imitAtr' of  *Iti«'ttW,  Afll 

roBolDgical  AbrHgMgnt  of  tW        '    ■    —■ — "         ■    '  ~      ""■ 
of  Orrat  Brfti^:   irlthOCflM- 

nd  Milteal  T'iblM.  B^'A.  1^  tiMi*  (iTthe  enaAlflciuiutai ;  to  wbTcU 
I  d»'Ht>IeT)ir«,  UM  HMitt^  in"  ar«  lUlArfi  rfCd '  a-  Aftk;  of  a^JndKeA  . 
Mriartbfe'lMgti  of  Learn  zVt'  caaen.  Tba  foortb  rdiifaa,  with  a^^A* 
■dl,-b]rp«nttf!<'>mi,  te-tBtPthBM'  ticMh'  ErWrVilMii  kWr^M.-Efai:- 
«>nbi0ftk.SL-  IK  UW-niirtftMVIgfllUMM'UWyiMM' 


»4«enciy.  A  Stria  al  Via*! 
rei^u*  aad  iSmantio  Scwietyi 
tiia,  lb*  Cape  of  Good  Hupr, 
CXina,  Pr.iHe  of  Watn'  Uiui<l, 
,  Mahratca  Cuuntty,  3t.  Hdmn 
aicaf,  from  On*iD{ii  madaiii 
iwUriab  By  WirJinm  WeMitll. 
coolalaiiig  Three  Viowi  id  the 
fMadvira,  witli  J>eM>riptiT«Aa- 
1  Ia|)Hb  awkFreacb.     10a.  6(li 
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office,  Bowstreet.  To  which  is  added 
a  ContiouatioD  of  the  Statutes  to  the 
5Ut  Geo.  III.  4to.  21.  2s. 

The  New  Law  List,  1812  ^  being*  a 
list  of  the  judges  and  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  counsel,  and  certifi- 
cated special  pleaders,  with  many  cor- 
rections and  alterations,  including  the 
■ew  costs  iu  Chancer}' and  King's  B<5ich, 
and  Examiner's  Office.  Bound  5s.  6:1. 

The  Practice  of  the  Office  of  Sheriflf 
and  Under  Sheriff;  shewing  the  powers 
and  duties  of  those  officers,  &c.— Also, 
the  Practice  of  the  Office  of  Coroner, 
to  each  of  which  works  are  added  co- 
pious appendixes  of  nseful  precedents. 
Third  Edition,  with  considerable  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  By  John  Im- 
pey,  of  Uie  Inwit  Temple,  author  of  the 
Practice  of  the  K.  B.  aitd  C.  P.,  and 
ICodern  Pleader.  Koyal  8vo.  11.  2s. 

A  Full  aud  Authentic  Report  uf  the 
Trial  of  John  Belliugham,  Esq.  for  the 
murder  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer  Perce- 
val, in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Monday,  May  1 1,  1812,  accom- 
pilnieid  with  a  faithful  narrative  of  every 
circumstance  relative  to  it,  and  the  de- 
baleion  the  same  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  To  which  are  added,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  Mr.  Perccvai  and 
John  Bellingham.  Taken  in  short  hand 
by  Thomas  Hodgson. 

Singular  and  ImjMrtant  Trial,  in  an 
Action  for  Debt  between  the  Rt.  Hon. 
C  J.  Foi,  Plaintiff,  ami  John  Home 
Tooke,  Ksq.,  Defendant,  179'i.  4s. 

MEDICINB. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Causes  why 
Vaccination  has  sometimes  failed  to 
prevent  Small  Pdx ;  and  also  a  dcscrip* 
tion  of  A  method  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience of  obviating  such  causes.  By 
Edward  Lceso,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Suiigeons,  onn  of  the  Counsel  of  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  Luuilon,  and  Inocnlator 
at  t&e  Mary-lebone  Station  of  the  Na- 
tional Vaccine  Establishment.  8vo.  'irt. 
6d. 

Trauactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medteal  aud  Surgical 
Knowledge,  The  Papers  in  this  volume 
are  by  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  Bbne,  Mr* 
Brande,  Mr.  Brodie,  Dr.  Buchau,  Dr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  IX;uham,  Mr. 
Home,  Mr,  M^cgregor,  Dr,  Nooth,  Dr. 
Storcr.  Dr.  WelU,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
Illustrated  with  Plates,  Vol.  III.  8vo. 
Us. 

Pharmacol ogia ;  or,  thft  History  of 
Medical  Subatauccs,  in  order  to  enable 


the  practitioner  to  prescribe  them  with 
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Art  I.  The  Ufi  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bellhy  Porteus,  Z>.  D.  tale  BUiof^ 
qf  London.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  A.  M.  F.  R,S.  Rector 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary 
to  his  Majesty.  8vo.  pp.  319.    Price  7s.     Cadell  and  Davies.   181 L 

T^SE  contemplation  of  so  eminent  a  pattern  of  excellence,  as 
■*■  it  is  the  aim  of  the  performance  before  us  to  delineate, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  most  interesting^  and  improving  of 
Luman  enjoyments.  Worth  so  fervent  anduniform^  united  to 
talents  so  cultivated,  and  accomplishments  so  fascinating, — ho- 
noured with  station,  and  affluence,  and  authority — recommend- 
ing our  religion,  enriching  our  literature,  and  adorning  and 
dignifying  even  the  most  elei^ated  institutions  of  our  natioiis 
presents  indeed  a  noble  and  animating  spectacle,  amidst 
the  disbearteniuj?  scenes' which  on  every  side  surround  us. 
By  evety  man  of  right  feelings,  it  must  be  viewed  with  reve- 
rence and  aiFection ;  and  we  are  anxious,  for  our  own  part, 
now  to  leave  the  picture  enchased,  with  all  its  valuable  instruc- 
tion, within  the  heart  of  every  individual  who  may  distinguish 
our  pages  with  his  notice. 

Mr.  Hodgson^s  model  in  composition  has  evidently  been 
bis  patron's  ^  Review*  of  Seeker.    His  arrangement  is  chrono- 
logical.  In  the  narrative  there  is  no  want  ot  perspicuitv  ;  and 
his  remarks  and  reflections  are  usually  marked  with  good  sense. 
His  long  habits  of  fiimiliar  friendship  with  the  departed  pre- 
late, gave  him  peculiar  means  of  intimate  observation  and  of 
accurate  iudgement;  and  from  his  close  family  alliance,  be  has 
possessed  complete  access  to  the  most  authentic  and  ample 
private    sources    of    intelligence    and   illustration.     Mr.  H. 
slightly   sketches  the  prelate's  ancestry  and  education ;  enu« 
merates  the  situations  and  offices  in  which    he  employed  his 
protracted  life;  relates  the  occasions  and  the  characters  of  his 
several  publications,  and   of  the  various  political  measures, 
which,  at  different  times,  he  recommended  or  opposed ;  and  then 
proceeds  to  adduce  some  official,  and  disclose  some  secret  deeds, 
which  inpre  directly  exemplified  the  principlesji  and  embodied 
the  qualfties,  of  bis  mind  and  heart. 

Voi.  VItt  3  h 
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We  cannot  but  notice,  however,  some  serious  defects  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  We  are  told  enough  of  the  Bishop  as  a 
peer,  and  enough  of  him  as  a  bishop^ — if  a  bishop  mean  nothing 
more  than  an  ecclesiastical  ojovernor :  but  to  learn  the  history 
of  his  studies,  the  progress  of  his  mental  powers,  his  habits  of 
composition,  or  his  domestic  modes  of  amusement  and  relaxa- 
tion, must  be  here  a  hopeless  attempt.  In  short,  the  public 
wish  to  know,  and  from  a  nephew  of  the  Bishop's  have  a  right 
to  expect,  much  more  respecting  his  private  life  and  conduct 
than  Mr.  Hodgson  has  thought  proper  to  furnish. 

Bishop  Porieus  was  born  at  York,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1731, 
the  youngest  but. one  of  nineteen  children.  His  parents  were 
both  natives  of  Virginia,  in  North  America,  and  respectively 
descended  from  good  families  emigrated  from  Britain.  His 
father,  born  to  what  was  there  considered  an  independent  for- 
tune, followed  no  profession,  but  lived  upon  his  estate,  in  af- 
fluence and  tranquillity,  till  1720;  when,  induced  as  well  by 
declining  health,  as  by  the  desire  of  procuring  for  his  children 
a  better  education,  he  removed  to  England,  and  fixed  bis  resL* 
dence  in  York.  Owing  to  the  negligence  or  dishonesty  of  his 
foreign  agents,  this  removal  was  succeeded  by  very  consider- 
able injury  to  his  fortune;  but  he  happily  accomplished  the 
object  first  in  his  ambition,  and  this  rewarded  every  sacrifice, 
and  amply  atoned  for  all  disquietude. 

Having  attended  school  at  York  t]ll  he  was  thirteen  3' ears  of 
age,  and  afterwards  passed  a  considerable  time  in  a  respectable 
seminary  at  Rippon,  voung  Porteus  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where,  under  the  juclicious  superintcndance  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, he  was  admitted  a  sizer  at  Christ's  College.  While 
undcr-graduate,  his  attention  was  directed,  mainly,  to  matbe- 
niaiica),  pursuits;  and  he  proved  his  industry  and  talent,  by 
taking  the  station  of  tenth  wrangler,  among  the  lionorary  de- 
grees of  his  year,  Becon:ipg  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1752,  he 
carried  oft'  the  second  gold  medal  for  classical  eminence,  on 
the  first  occasion  of  their  adjudgement,  upon  the  election  of  the 
J)uke  of  Newcastle  to  tlu*  chancellorship.  In  the  spring  of  the 
sarriC  year  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  .from  that 
time  resided  in  Cambrid2:e.  He  has  often  declared  this  to 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  his  life;i)eing  placed 
precisely  in  the  situaiion  which  he  most  wished  and  wanted, 
with  leisure,  means,  and  motives  to  prosecute  those  studies 
which  were  best  suited  to  his  disposition,  and  amidst  congenial 
associates,  on  whom  his  heart  and  underst.inding  could  alike 
repose. 

From  the?c  quiet  enjoyments,  however,  he  was  soon  sum* 
moned  into  Yorkshire,  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  mother. 
Mr.  Gray,  in  his  elegant  Letters,  reminds  his  correspondent, 
v^iih  a  siuiplc  tenderness  that  we  have  always  felt  iudescrlbably 
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affecting,  that  he  never  could  liave  but  one  mother.  Dr.  P.  knew 
the  force  of  the  admirable  poet's  expression^  and  was  Over- 
whelmed with  filial  grief;  but  religious  consolations  upheld 
his  soul,  and  the  merciful  hand  of  time  iiAperceptiMy  mel- 
lowed and  removed  his  sorrow*  In  his  absence,"  his  friends  had 
been  soliciting  for  him  the  office  of  esq6ire  beadle,  inthe  col- 
lege, which  at  length  they  procured.  His  turn  of  mind  mtde 
him  averse  to  the  acceptance  of  it ;  yet  he  complied,  to  honour 
the  flattering  exertions  of  his  companions,  and  to  relieve  his^ 
father  from  further  expence.  He  retained  this  situation  only 
two  years ;  determining  to  sopply  every  consequent  deficiency 
in  his  income,  by  taking  a  few  wealthy  pupils  under  his  pri-' 
vate  care  and  instruction.  These,  from  his  acknowledged 
abilities  and  established  character,  he  readily  obtained;  and  in 
this  sphere  of  interesting  duty  he  laid  the  foundation  oi 
several  pleasing  and  honourable  connections. 

He  had  long  destined  his  powers  for  the  sublime  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  in  accordance  at  once  with  the  wishes  of  his  fa- 
mily and  his  own  deliberate  choice.  He  took  orders  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1757,  by  Bisrhop  Tho-» 
mas,  ana  priest  shortly  after,  by  Archbishop  Hutton,  at  York^ 
Resuming  at  the  university  his  domestic  charge,  he  yet  found 
time,  among  the  cares  and  toils  of  tuition  and  of  study,  to  cal-^ 
tivate  his  poetical  talents,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  always  peculiarly  grateful  to  his 
pensive  temper.  The  early  production  of  his  noted  poem  on 
*  Death/ which  obtainca  the  Seatonian  prize,  manifested  his 
success.  The  subject  at  the  time  was  particularly  adapted  to 
the  habits  and  tone  of  his  feelings  and  reflections,  from  the 
recent  afflicting  loss  of  bis  afloctionate  father.  The  ^poem  is= 
doubtless  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  deserves  tbe  fa- 
vourable reception  which  true  lovers  of  poetry  usoAlly  give  it. 
He  was  not  less  attentive,  however,  to  tbe  imfmefdiate  du^ 
ties  of  his  sacred  vocation.  His  able  and  judicious  sermon,  on  the 
Character  of  David,  which  was  composed  expr^ssfy  to  counter- 
act the  mischievous  tendencies  of  a  profane  pamphlet  then  in 
general  circulation,  served  greatly  to  heighten  and  extend 
bis  professional  attainments  in  public  knowledge  and  esteem. 

Of  this  he  soon  received  a  gratifying  illustration,  in  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  selection  of  him  to  be  one  of  his  domestic 
chaplains,  in  the  summer  of  1762.  In  consequence,  he  quitted 
College,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Lambeth.  Here  also  he 
fek  himself  again  roost  enviably  situated.  With  much  leisure, 
amidst  tfie  choicest  means  to  enrich  his  mind,  to  develope  and 
strengthen  his  faculties,  and  to  purify  and  regulate  arnl  ihte- 
re.st  his  heart,  he  had  constantly  before  bis  eyes^  on  the  very 
he>ght  of  professionalemineDoe,  a  kiud  and  venerated  bend- 
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factor,  who  fever  appeare<1  to  him  as  concentrating  every  fnoral 
and  religious  virtue,  and  as  exhibiting  almost  every  acqaire- 
ment  which  his  fancy  could  pourtray. 

In  May,  1765,  Dr.  Porteus  married  a  lady,  who  seems  to 
have  been  everv  way  worthy  of  bis  choice.     In  the  course  of 
the  year,  Archbishop  Seeker  presented  him  to  the  two  small 
livings  of  Rucking  and  Wittersham,  in  Kent,  which  he  soon 
resigned  for  the  rectory  of  Hunton,  in  the  same  county,  in 
addition  to  a  Peterborough  prebend,  which  his  grace  had  pre- 
viously conferred.     In  1767  he  obtained  also  the  rectory  of 
Lambeth,  and  shortly  after  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divi- 
nity. On  this  occasion  in  preaching  the  Commencement  sermon 
at    Cambridge,    he  powerfully     recommended   to    the  uni- 
versity an  increased  diligence  in  the  instruction  of  their  youth 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion ;  claiming 
encouragement  for  this  study,  at  least  equal  to  what  is  bestowed 
on  other  departments  of  science,  and  requesting  for  its  most 
approved  scholars  a  full  portion  of  academical  rewards.    Al- 
though this  representation  produced  then  but  little  practical 
benefit,  several  years  after  some  parts  of  the  sermon  coming 
accidentally  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Norris,  that  gentleman 
was  in  consequence  induced  to  found  and  endow  a  professor- 
ship in  Cambridge,  to  eflTect  this  laudable  purpose,  and  to  cen- 
fer  handsome  distinctions  on  the  inost  meritorious  students. 
The  late  Dn  Hey  was  the  first  Norrisian  professor,  and  bis 
published   Lectures  were  among  the  earliest,  distinguished 
fruits  of  the  institution. 

In  August  1768,  Dr.  P.  suffered  an  incalculable  loss  in  tbe 
death  of  his  venerable  patron.  Archbishop  Seeker.  He  dud 
hijs  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Stiuton,  were  left  joint  executors,  and 
to  them  were  entrusted  tbe  publication  and  other  disposal  of 
his  various  manuscripts.  In  the  faithful  discbarge  of  this  af- 
fecting duty,  Dr.  P.  paid  his  parting  tribute  of  reverence  and 
love  to  his  benefactor,  in  tbe  very  popular  '  Review  of  his  Life 
and  Character;*  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hodgson  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  most  instructive  pieces  of  modern  biographical 
composition  ;  and  there  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  any  feature  in  the 
character  of  Bishop  Porteus  more  charming,  thap  that  tender 
remembrance  whicn  he  ever  preserved  of  his  patron*s  virtues  and 
favours,  and  that  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  ^souUtoned'  elo- 
quence, with  which  to  the  last  he  protected  and  exalted  hia 
reputation. 

After  Seeker's  decease.  Dr.  P.  devoted  his  entire  attention  to 
the  duties  alternately  of  his  two  benefices,  Hunton  and  Lam- 
beth. To  Hutiton  every  thing  conspired  to  attach  him  strong- 
ly. We  present  a  passage  transcribed  from  his  private  n)antt»* 
scriptSp  (several  volumes  of  which  are  in  bis  biographei:^!  pof« 
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Bssion,)  which  is  elegantly  expressive  of  the  writer's  cteiracter- 
Stic  animation. 

*  It  was  to  me  (he  says)  a  little  terrestrial  paradise;  for  though  there 
"c  many  parsonages  larger,  handsomer^  and  more  commodionsy  y^t,  in 
3m forty  warmth,  repose,  tranauillity,  and  cheerfulness ;  in  vanety  of 
^aJks,  shelter,  shade,  and  sunshine ;  in  perfectly  rural  and  picturesque  see* 
?ry,  I  know  few  superior  to  it.     What,  however,  is  of  more  importance^ 

0  place  was  ever  better  calculated  to  exdte  and  cherish  devout  and  pious 
rntiments  towards  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe.  The 
)lemn  silence  of  the  thicket  and  the  grove,  the  extensive  horizon  that 
pened  to  the  view,  the  glories  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  splen- 
our  of  a  moonlight  night  and  a  scarry  sky,  all  which  presented  them- 
fives  to  the  eye  to  a  va.Nt  extent,  without  interruption,  from  the  lawn  be- 
>re  the  house ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  sublime  and  pleasing  objects* 
3uld  not  (ail  to  soothe  and  tranquillize,  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  raise  it 
p  to  high  and  heavenly  contemplations.  But  it  was  not  the  charms  of  the 
ouDtry  only  which  formed  the  delight  of  Hunton :  the  neighbourhood 
ras  excellent,  consisting  principally  of  atocient  and  long-established  fami^ 
es,  who  lived  on  their  own  estates,  in  that  decent  hospitalitv,  and  that  jud- 
icious mixture  of  society  and  retirement,  which  constitute  the  true  felicity 
f  human  life,  and  which  so  remarkablv  and  so  fortunately  distinguish  tte 
-ue  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  from  almost  all  other  ooantrie^  in 
lurope.  The  greater  part  of  them,  too,  were  not  only  polished  in  their 
lanoers,  but  of  exemplary  piety,  probity^  and  benevolence.'  pp.  29— 31* 

But  the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Porteus  were  not  withdrawn,  amidst 
lese  gratifications,  from  his  appropriate  engagements.  He  re* 
^lutely  and  zealously  discharged  his  various  parochial  duties.: 
reached  almost  always  in  the  forenoon ;  lectured  very  fre« 
uently,  on  the  Catechism,  in  the  afternoon;  and  embraced 
very  fitting  occasion  for  administering  private  counsel.  In  his 
ttention  to  the  poor  he  was  indefatigable ;  visiting  the 
ick,  relieving  the  indigent,  and  consoling  the  distressed ;  ar- 
ent  in  the  use  of  every  pow^r  by  which  he  could  promote 
ither  their  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare.  Nor  were  his  exer- 
ons  without  success.  *  I  had  the  happiness  (says  he),  to  see 
ly  church  well  filled  with  a  congregation,  neat  and  decent  in 
leir  attire,  with  cheerfu|,and  satisfied  looks,  serious  in  their 
evotions,  and  attentive  and  grateful  to  their  instructor.* 

During  the  winter  months  he  resided  at  Lambeth  ;  there  also 
istaining  the  revered  character  of  a  laborious,  conscientious 
arish- priest.  We  may  refer  to  his  *  Letter  on  the  more  Reli- 
ious  Observance  of  Good-Friday,*  as  nobly  declarative  of  the 
bjects  which  engaged  his  mind  and  efforts,  and  to  the  exten« 
ye  effect  which  it  immediately  produced,  as  marfcihg  the  re- 
)ectfui  obedience  with  which  bis  admonitions  were  received. 

1  1769  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Kin^,  and  soon  after, 
so  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester^ 
here  he  resided  occasionally  for  some  years* 
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At  length  Dr.  P.  was  rkised  to  that  eminent  rank  in  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which,  from  his  peculiar  virtues  and  ta^ 
leiits,  he  was  richly  iniitled.     He  hecame  Bishop  of  Chester 
on  the  20th  of  Decenihcr,  1776  :  a  preferment  singularly  gra- 
tifying to  hini,  being  on  his  part  entirely  unsolicited,  and,  till 
even  a  short  time  before,  euiirely  unexpected.    It  has  been 
generally  understood  that  this  promotion  was  owing  chiefly  to 
the  Queen.     He  feit  it  now  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  the  charge 
of  Lambeth,  notwithstanding  he  had  permission  to  retain  it; 
and  proceeded  to  the  vigilant  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  his  new  situation  ;  presenting  in  the  primary  charge  to  his 
cle*rgy, — which  is  for  the  first  tfme  reprinted,  in  the  collective 
edition  of  his  writings,  to  which  the  Memoir  before  us  is  intro- 
ductory,— an  excellent  delineation  of  those  studies,  habits,  and 
exertions,  A\hich  become  those  who  consecrate  their  Htes  to 
the  Gospel  ministry.     We  cannot  follow  Mr.  H.  in  his  parti- 
cular detail  of  the  various  services  in  which  the  Bishop  here 
engaged.     The  relief  and  the  increasing  comfort  of  his  poorer 
clerical  brethren;    the  establishment  and  encouragement  of 
•Sunday  schools  ;  and,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  the  energetic 
«tip{^rt  which  he  cordially  lent  lo  whatever  measures  seemed 
adapted  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  the  institutions  of  religion 
iVom  corruption  or  derision,  are  properly  specified  among  those 
Jaboiu's  which  justly  endeared  him  to  society. 

His  character  had  marked  him  out  for  a  still  higher  station. 
The  day  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Lowlh,  the  4tn  of  Novem- 
ber, 1787,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  announcing,  in 
the  most  honourable  terms,  his  elevation  to  the  Bishopric  of 
London.     His  soul  rose  to  the  divine  throne,  and  he  blessed 
jdevoutly  the  King  of  Kings.     These  words,  writirn  with  his 
own  hand,  were  found  subjoined  to  a  copy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letter: 
*  I  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  a  kind  providence,  and  am 
fully  sensible  that  nothing  but  this  could  have  placed  me  in 
a  situation  so  infinitely  transcending  my  expectations  and  de- 
serts.'   Bui  Uie  promotion  was  in  some  respects  an  occasion  of 
jiearifelt  regret;  siuce  he  was  compelled  to  tear  himself  away 
trom  the  associations  he  had  cherished  in  his  Chester  diocese, 
to  relinquish  those  benevolent  planj  and  prospects  in  which  his 
active  mind  had  so  i\iuch  delighted  to  indulge^  and  also  to  re« 
sign   his  favourite  ilunton. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  which  ap])ear  to  have  engaged 
Bishop  Porteus,  after  his  translation  to  London,  was  the  suc- 
cess of  a  society,  then  recently  instituted,  for  enforcing  the 
king's  i-Tociamaiion  against  imnjorality  and  profanenes's ;  now 
generally  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  V  it  e.  He  became  its  president;  and  his  biographer 
represents  it  as  having  proved  eminently  beneficial  under  hjs 
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active   direction.      When  Paine's  Age  of  Keason   appeared, 
not  content  wiih  its  truly  miasterly  and  eloquent  confutation, 
by  Dr.  Watson,  the  society  thought  it  right  to  hate  recourse  to 
legal  punishment.    The  exj>edience  of  tiiis  measui^  has  been 
variously  considered;  but  ti)cre  are   few,   we  conceive,   who 
will  not  wonder  at  the  following  strange  remark  of  our  author; 
— that  *  upon  the  issue  of  this  trial  the  credit  and  influence  of 
relij^ion  were  in  a  great  measure  at  stake!'     That  the  cause 
which  the  society  had   undertaken  to  defend,   however,  de- 
manded an  able  champion,    is  incontestible;    and  the  noble 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Krskine  on  this  occasion  will  never  be  for- 
gotten.    *  There  were  passages  in  his  speech,'  says  the  Bishop, 
•  as  sublime  as  any  thing  to  be  met  witli  in  the  writings  of  any 
orator  whatever,  ancient  or  modern.' 

Bishop  Porieus's  successive  charges  to  the  clergy  of  the 
London  diocese,  have  been  so  generally  read  and  approved, 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  us  to  occupy  any  of  our  space  in 
tracing  their  outlines,  or  repeating  their  character.  But  it  is 
rejoicing  to  learn,  that  in  the  correction  of  improprieties,  aq/l 
in  the  animation  and  direction  of  pious  zeal,  which  ihey  were 
intended  to  effect,  they  were  distinguished  with  much  success. 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  first  charge  which  we  perhaps,  no  less 
thaii  Mr.  Hodgson,  may  be  excused  from  leaving  ^uttc  un- 
marked :  we  allude  to  the  honourable  testimony  which  he  there 
bears  to  the  eminent  abilities,  virtues,  and  services,  of  his  es- 
teemed predecessor.  How  striking  the  contrast  we  have  re- 
cently had  to  witness,  in  the  appearance  of  a  mitred  automa- 
ton in  similar  circumstances — a  change  at  which  every  good 
man  in  the  realm  has  sorrowed  in  his  heart. 

Bishop  Porteus  never  imposed  a  ta.sk  on  his  clergy  in  which 
he  was  not  disposed  fully  to  participate.  Of  this,  his  preach- 
ing a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  for  four' 
successive  years,  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  is  a  memorable 
proof.  These  discourses  are  so  popular,  and  the  reasons  which 
led  both  to  their  composition  and  publication  so  generally 
known,  that  more  fronj  us  is  needless,  than  a  hearty  concur- 
rence in  their  reception. 

In  April  and  May  1802,  the  venerable  prelate  undertook  the 
burth  visitiition  of  his  diocese,  and  the  last  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ng  his  advanced  age^  conducted  its  services  in  a  manner  which 
^ave  high  satisfaction.  His  charge  was  animated  and  power- 
ul;  although,  on  matters  of  inferior  moment,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  dissent  from  soine  of  his  opinions.  Mr.  H.  ac- 
:ompanted  him,  as  his  chaplain,  and  '  can  never  forget  the  ad- 
nirable  and  striking  manner  in  which  -he  executed  all  the 
lutics  of  his  high  station ;  the  attention,  the  respect,  the  Kind- 
[&i»,  iv^ich  he  shewed  t6  his  clergy ;  the  anxiet^  he  displayed 
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to  rectify  all  that  was  wrong,  to  encourage  all  that  was  good: 
the  dignified  solemnity  wiui  which  be  performed  .the  nte  of 
confirmation,  and  the  deep  impressi6n  which  was  UDiformly 
made  by  his  animated,  simple,  and  affectionate  address  to  ue 
congregation,  when  that  service  was  concluded.*  He  has  in- 
troduced a  copy  of  this  address  into  the  present  memoir,  for 
which  we  sincerely  thank  him. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Bishop  of  London  were  hostile  to 
Catholic  emancipation.  Still  he  was  the  unshaken  advocate 
of  liberal  opinion  and  discussion,  and  the  steady  friend  of 
religions  toleration.  Whatever  different  opinions  on  thi^ 
important  subject  may  be  individually  entertained,  we  claim 
for  the  memory  of  this  good  prelate,  the  hou'^st  acknowledg- 
ment, that  his  biographer  has  adduced  ample  evidence  of  tnq 
conscientious  sinci^rity  of  his  opposition.  His  reasons  are 
copied  here  from  his  private  journc'iiS,  and  well  merit  inspec- 
tion, as  displaying  an  exemplary  instance  of  candid  inquiry 
and  dispassionate  decision. 

As  an  ardent  admirer  and  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  most 
blessed  institution,  we  do  think,  that  ever  ennobled  any  nation 
or  people,  the  Britibh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  Bishop 
Porteus  was  always  prominent.  He  was  one  of  its  vice-pre- 
sidents from  the  beginning.  We  take  leave  to  extract  two 
brief  citations  from  bis  private  papers,  both  as  they  throw  light 
on  a  controversy  still  in  agitation,  and  administer  some 
salutary  reproof  to  those  miserable  alarmists  we  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  pity. 

<  I  cannot,  (says  the  Bishop)  but  add,  in  justice  to  this  Society,  which 
has  been  so  much  opposed,  misrepresented,  and  traduced,  that  all  the  im- 
portant works  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  have  been  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  harmony  and  unanimity  :  without  any  difference  of  opioioo, 
without  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  hostile  or  treacherous  design  agaioit 
the  church  ;  and  without  any  other  idea  upon  their  minds,  out  that  of 
extending,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures.  The  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Salisbury  attended  several  of  their 
meeilngs,  and  were  delighted  with  the  decorum,  calnwess,  and  good 
temper,  with  which  their  proceedings  were  conducted.  In  ^ort,  aU  the 
apprehension  j  to  which  this  society  has  given  rise^  are  now  found  to  be 
but  vain  terrors ;  and  all  the  prophecies  of  the  mischief  and  evil  that 
would  result  from  it,  are  falsified  by  facts.  It  is  rising  uniformly  in 
reputation  and  credit:  gaining  new  accessions  of  strength  and  rrrentie; 
and  attaching  to  itself  more  and  more  the  approbation  and  support  of  every 
real  friend  to  the  church  and  to  religion.' 

Elsewhere  he  thus  expresses  himself. 

<  It  is  now  well  known  and  firmly  established,  and  has  COQK 
pletely  triumphed  over  all  the  attempts  made  to  destroy  it.  None 
of  those  secret  dark  designs,  none  of  those  plots  and  conq^trades 
to  subvert  the  esublishmect,  and  devour  both  tne  shepherds  and  thdr 
flockSf  which  were  so  confidently  predicted  by  a  certain  set  of  mea  as  tfaa 
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inevitable  effect  of  this  Society,,  have  y^t  beep  discovered  in.  it.  It  i% 
fn  fact,  iquch  better  employo^  It.  goes  op  ^ietly  and  steadily  in  th^ 
prosecution  of  its  great  objeetf^  and  pays  no  sort  of  regard  to  the  sneers 
and  caviisof  its  intemperate -oppoQen^.'  pp.  213;  215, 

In  the  long  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  he  was  eminently  indefatigable.  We  presume  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquamted  with  his  early  and  unremitted 
exertions  to  promote  every  measure  for  the  civilization  and 
conversion  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands.  We 
tefer  with  much  satisfaction  to  his  "  Essay"  pn  this  subject^ 
originally  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  and  which  is  now  published  amongst  bis 
tracts.  During  the  progress  of  Sir  William  Dolben's  Slave- 
carrying  bill,  his  anxiety  for  its  success  was  marked  by  his 
daily  attendance  from.  Fulbam,  in  the  House,  for  a  mopti^ 
and  he  felt  his  care  and  fatigue  richly  compensated  in  the 
adoption  even  of  this  preparatory  measure.  3nt  his  philan- 
thropic ambition  could,  rest  in  nothing  short  of  tbie  complete 
extinction  of  this  infernal  commerce,  and  the  memorable 
act  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  ^nd  seven, 
consummated  all  his  hopes.  It  is  perhaps  the  brightest  pas- 
sage of  our  proudest  annals. 

*  The  act,  (says  this  good  ipan),  which  has  just  passed,  will  reflect 
imn^ortal  honour  on  the  British  Parliament  and  tlie  British  nation.  For 
myself,  I  am  inexpressibly  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence,  for  permitting 
me  to  see  this  great  work,  after  such  a  glorious  struggle,  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  It  has  been  for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty  years  the  con- 
stant object  of  my  thoughts ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  purest 
and  roost  genuine  satisfaction  to  me  during  the  remainder  of  my  life,  anq 
above  all,  at  the  final  close  of  it,  that  I  have  had  some  share  in  promoting,  ^ 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  success  of  so  important  and  so  righteous  a 
measure.'  &c.  &c. — ^pp.  217, 218. 

Clarkson  in  his  map  of  his  fellow-abolitionists,  has  givet^ 
to  the  name  of  Porteus  a  lasting  distinction.  His  biograpb^ 
abail  tell  us  how  nobly  he  earned  it. 

*  The  Bishop  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  and  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  abolition.  Next  tathe  great  and  paramount  concerns  of 
religion,  it  was  the  object  of  all  others  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  never 
spoke  of  it  but  with  the  utmost  animation  and  enthusiasm^  He  spared  no 
pains,  no  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  to  further  its  accomplishment.  He  not 
only  expressed  his  sentiments,  on  every  occasion  tha^  presoited  itself^ 
publicly  and  strongly  in  Parliament;  but  he  was  indefatigable  m  urging 
ail,  over  whom  he  had  any  influence,  to  conspire  and  co-opera(e  in  what 
he  considered  the  geoeral  cause  of  civilized  man,  against  a  most  iqto<* 
IpraUe  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  In  short,  me  best  years  of  his 
Uei and  all  his  talents  and  pow^iv J  were  applied  aad  devoted  toit;  apd^ 
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I  believe,  the  happiest  day,  beyond  comparison}  that  he  ever  experitnced 

was  ihc  day  of  its  final  triumph.' 

Nor  did  his  labours  cease  here.  He  continued  to  recom- 
mend and  urge  all  means  for  the  comfort  and  instrnction  of 
the  wretched  victims  who  were  a'ready  enthralled:  and  one 
of  ihe  last  offices  of  his  life  was  to  address  a  public  ** Letter 
to  the  West  India  Governors  and  Proprietors,"  pressing  on 
their  notice  the  cxpedicr.ce  of  an  immediate  establishment  of 
})arochial  schools  on  Dr.  Bell's  fysteni,  for  the  education  in 
religious  Knowledge  especially,  ot  the  children  of  the  slaves. 
His  earnest  prayers  will  be  answered,  we  trust,  and  the  minds 
of  those  whonj  he  so  feelingly  addressed,  disposed  to  give  an 
early  obedience  to  his  bene\olent  suggestions.  The  Letter 
itself  is  strangely  omitted  in  a  "  complete"  edition  of  the 
Bishop's  writings. 

In  June  of  what  perhaps  may  memorably  be  termed  the 
alolition  year,  he  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  a  Chapel 
of  F.ase,  which  he  had  erected  at  his  own  exper.ce.  in  the 
parish  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent.  On  his  accession  to  the  Lon- 
don see,  he  principally  lived  during  the  summer  at  his  epis- 
copal palace  at  Fulham.  From  its  nearness  lo  town,  how- 
ever, as  well  lis  its  being  so  close  to  a  populous  village,  it 
wanted  the  retired ness  he  loved.  He  procured  therefore,  a 
ntat  little  habitation  in  the  paii^h  of  Sundridge,  the  situation 
of  which  is  represented  as  extremely  delightful.  Here  he 
always  resided  a  part  of  the  year;  enjoying  its  rural  seclusion, 
and  the  beauties  and  scenes  of  nature — mingling  with  tlie 
pleasing  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded — and  ever  per- 
forming the  duties  most  congenial  to  his  spirit,  in  relieving 
and  inlorii:ing  the  poor.  A  hamiet,  about  two  miles  from  the 
village,  had  often  attRXted  his  attention.  It  consisted  of  a 
few  cottages  irregularly  reared  on  a  little  green,  in  a  situation 
highly  interesting  and  picturesque,  and  it  seemed  to  his  fan- 
'  citul  view  to  realize  his  conception  of  retired  purity  and 
happiness.  But  inquiry  soon  betrayed  it  to  be  polluted  with  an 
unusual  share  of  moral  deformity.  Its  inhabitants  were  found 
deplorably  ignorant,  and  in  habits  of  beggary;  circumstances 
which  were  sure  deeply  to  affect  him.  Among  other  blessings 
he  bestowed,  he  built  and  endowed  the  Chapel  where  divine 
service  is  now  duly  performed,  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
under  ihe  favour  of  God,  it  is  hoped  that  the  hidigence  and 
ignorance  of  some  hundreds  of  poor  people  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  clergyman  is  bound  to  reside  constantly  in 
the  parsonage  house,  and  thus  banish  evil  by  his  doctrines, 
and  counsels,  and  example.  Barge  congregations  attend; 
the  children  are  instructed  \    the  people  have  a  pious  pro* 
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tector  and  guide ;  and  decent  comfort  and  religious  industry 
have  already  succeeded  to  vicious  idleness  and  sordid 
want. 

The  prelate*s  health  had  now  been  for  some  time  obviously 
declining,  and  he  was  induced  to  spend  the  summer  of  this 
year  at  Clifton  near  Bristol,  whence  he  made  some  excur- 
sions into  the  beautiful  neighbourhood.  One  wliich  peculiarly 
charmed  him  was  to  his  venerable  friend  Mrs.  Hannah  More, 
one  of  the  worthiest  ornaments  at  once  of  literature  and  piety. 

He  returned  much  benefited,  though  with  his  constitution 
visibly  enfeebled,  and  resumed  his  official  duties.  The  day 
he  entered  on  his  78tli  year,  he  preached  his  last  seraion  in 
St.  George's  church.  An  idea  prevailed  of  its  being  his  final 
appearance  in  the  pulpit :  and  his  venerated  character,  his  ema- 
ciated form,  his  animated  recitation,  the  glowing  picture 
which  he  displayed  of  the  times,  and  the  prophetic  visions  of 
future  goodness  and  future  grsat^ness  which  filled  his  rnind^ 
united  to  render  the  occasion  awfully  impressive. 

An  unceasing  vigilance  over  the  sanctity  of  theSabbatbf 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  features  in  the  Bishop's 
ofiicial  conduct  The  instances  of  his  beneficial  interference 
are  far  too  numerous  for  us  to  specify.  His  "Admonitory 
Epistle"  to  some  ladies  of  rank,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
on  their  introduction  of  .Sunday  concerts,  is  remembered  to 
have  wonderfully  alarmed  the  thoughtless  purlieus  of  inanity 
and  weakness.  It  is  in  the  work  before  us,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  read  ;  being  written  in  a  fine  style  of  dignified  mildness 
and  conciliating  expostulation. — ^The  last  public  duty  which  cbe 
Bishop  of  London  performed,  accorded  with  the  even  ex- 
cellence of  his  life,  and  is  thus  related  by  himself. 

^  I  Imd  for  some  time  past  observed  in  several  of  the  papers  an  account 
of  a  meeting,  chiefly  of  military  gentlemen,  at  an  Hotel  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  which  was  regularly  announced,  as  held  everif  other  Sunday 
during  the  winter  season.  This  appeared  to  me,  and  to  every  friend  to 
religion,  a  needless  and  wanton  profanation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  which 
by  the  laws  both  of  God'  and  man  was  set  apart  for  very  different  pur* 
poses  J  and  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  were  severely  censured  for  permitting 
such  a  glaring  abuse  of  that  sacred  day  to  pass  without  notice  or  reprooh 
I  determined  that  it  should  not ;  and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  go  at 
once  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the  person  of  the  highest  and  principal  io«' 
fluence  in  the  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  accordingly  requested 
the  honour  of  an  audience,  and  a  personal  conference  with  him  on  this 
subject.  He  very  graciously  granted  it ;  and  I  had  a  conversation  with 
hifu  of  more  than  half  an  hour.  He  entered  immediately  into  my  views, 
and  confessed  that  he  saw  no  reasons  for  holding  the  meeting  on  Sunday, 
more  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  }  and  he  voluntarily  proposed 
that  the  day  should  be  changed  from  Sunday  to  Saturday^  for  which  he 
4aid  that  he  should  give  immediate  orders.' 
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Within  a  few  clays  after  this  interview,  it  became  evMtot 
that  his  dissolution  was  close  at  hand.  He  felt  so  himself,  and 
anticipated  ti.e  event  with  calm  confidence  and  Christian  de- 
votion. Mr.  Hodgson  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the  10th  of 
May,  (1^09 J,  when  his  mind  seemed  altogether  absorbed  in 
the  opening  scenes  of  the  eternal  world  :  he  spoke  little  more 
than  to  request  the  earnest  prayers  of  his  friend  for  an  easy 
and  speedy  release. 

*  The  following  day  he  was  at  his  own  desire  removed  to  Fulham ; 
and  lor  a  short  lime  the  change  of  air  and  scene  appeared  to  cheer  and 
exhilarate  him.  As  he  sat  the  next  morning  in  his  library,  near  the 
window,  the  brightness  of  a  fine  spring  d^y  called  up  a  transient  glow 
into  his  ( ountenance  ;  and  he  several  times  exclaimed,  O,  that  gloriosi 
sun  !  Afterv/arde,  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized  with  iOBie 
slight  convulsions,  which  were  happily  however  of  short  duration  ;  and 
he  then  fell,  as  it  teemedi  into  a  gentle  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  deatb. 
From  that  time  he  never  spoke,  uad  scarcely  could  be  said  to  move. 
"Without  a  pang  or  a  sigh,— by  a  transition  so  easy,  as  only  to  be 
known  by  a  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  his  servant,  who 
was  sitting  near  him,^-the  spirit  of  this  great  and  good  man  fled  from  its 
earthly  mansion  to  the  lealms  of  peace.'— pp.  252,  233. 

In  obedience  to  his  directions,  his  body  was  removed  and 
interred  at  Sundridge,  where  the  inscription  on  bis  tomb 
simply  records  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death. 

What  3till  remains  to  be  traced,  of  Mr.  Hodgson^s  perfonn- 
ance,  is  certainly  the  part  where  bis  execut;ion  is  bap* 
piest ;  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  therefore  in  introducing 
from  it  a  few  specimens  which  promise  to  intere&t  most  ge- 
nerally.    The  following  is  sure  to  do  so. 

*  The  Bishop  was  in  person  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin  and 
slender  frame,  and  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution.  In  his  you^  he 
must  have  been  extremely  handsome ;  his  features  were  of  a  superior 
cast ;  and,  evt  n  when  advanced  in  years,  he  still  ret^ned  a  remarkahk 
clearness  oi  complvxion.  These  however,  were  not  the  circumstance^ 
which  formed  the  prominent  character  of  his  countenance.  There  was 
a  mildntss,  a  gentleness,  an  air  of  genuine  philanthropy  about  it,  with 
which  even  indifferent  persons  were  always  struck ;  and  yet,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  occasion,  it  displayed  the  utmost  vivacity  aod  animation* 
His  smile  had  something  in  it  uncommonly  captivating  ;  and  though  he 
never  lost  sight  of  that  dignity  which  became  his  stat^oo*  it  was  yet  a 
dignity  totaJJy  unmixed  with  pride.  He  had  the  enviable  talent  of 
dismissing  at  once  that  feeling  of  reserve  and  apprehensioo,  which^  io  the 
presence  of  a  super ior,  is  so  often  a  bar  to  the  fi'eedom  and  comfort 
of  social  intercourse,  and  by  the  graciousness  of  his  manner  placing  tbote. 
around  him  perfectly  at  ease.  He  delighted  in  cheerfkli  lively  coover* 
ta;ion^and  no  one  ever  more  promoted  it,  or  perhaps  more  excelled  in  it* 
There  was  a  spirit  ^  playfulneia  in  bi9  language^  which  g^fe  m  intev^ 
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even  to  the  most  ordinary  topics ;  and  on  lubjecf  s  of  grayer  importi  he 
always  appeared  to  great  adTaotage.  His  remarks  were  conspicuous  fbr 
correct  taste,  accurate  information,  and  a  sound  and  well  regulated  jtidg* 
ment ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with  so  much  facility  and  perspicnityy 
so  much  natural  energy  and  eloquence,  as  never  failed  <o  excite  at- 
tcfntion,  and  render  his  society  equally  instructive  and  entertaining*'--!* 
pp.  259^261. 

His  intellectual  powers  were  of  n  superior  order,  and  caref* 
fully  disciplined.  His  perception  was  rapid,  his  juds^ement 
discreet  and  decisive,  his  memory  retentive  and  ready,  bis 
taste  accurate  and. delicate,  his  imagination  vigorous  and  glow*^ 
ing.  Always  led  and  sustained  by  the  warmest  and  kindliest 
anections  oi  the  heart,  y^rhatever  it  touched  it  raised  into  inte- 
rest. He  was  an  elegant  classical  scholar.  His  knowledge  of 
'  Hebrew  literature  is  mentioned  as  having  been  very  resf}ectav 
ble.  He  was  familiarly  conversant  wltu  historical  composi*^ 
(ion,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  ancient  and  modern,  of  which 
his  tract  OR  the  ^^  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity,'*  majr 
serve  in  illustration.  H^  was  a  humble,  diligent,  patient 
student  of  the  word  of  God.  Of  the  evidences  of  religibti 
natural  aod  revealed,  be  was  clearly  a  great  master,  and  he 
seized  every  oecasion  to  present,  and  eonfii^m,  and  enforce 
them.  His  popular  ^'  Suolrtiary  of  the  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Revelation/'  is  one  of  the  best  small  works  on 
the  subject  we  have  yet  seen.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  faith  and  government  of  the  English  Church.  Its  honii-^ 
lieSp articles,  and  liturgy,  he  considered  as  scriptural^  refusing^- 
however,  to  admit  their  Cmlvinistic  interpretatioif .  Be  thi^  as 
it  may,  a  name  only  is  ^^  as  the  smaH  dust  of  th^  balance/* 
Every  judicious  Calvinist  will  always-  hail  him  as  a  devoiit 
and  pt^werfnl  coadjutor.  Indeed,  except  in  a  m)te  to  his  last 
oharg^  to  the  London  diocese,  wheVe  he  Jc^iares  his  dis- 
sent, v^  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage  in  any  of  the 
volurttes  before  us,  which  is  clearly  hostile  to  the  ordinary 
sentimetits  professed  by  the  votaries  of  thfs  popular  faith.* 
In  his  exercise  of  church  discipline  he  was  firm,  moderate,  atid 
liberal.     Many  accused  him  of  laxity  in  his  government,  but 

*  Mr.  H.  has  mibjoined,  with  petulant  insolence,  his  testimony  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lificoln's  assumed  "  Refutation,"  as  an  mtustigatiM  most  iiro^ 
fmnd^itthmus,  andconehst^!  *  lifts  in  fact,  what  it  claims  co  be,  'A 
JRHiitation  of  Caivinism  ;' — a  syif^em  of  retigibh,  as  a  writer  of  great  emi* 
Bence  has  mott  justly  defined  it,  consisting  of  human  creatures  without 
liberty— doctrines  without  sense— faich  without  reason— and  a  QM 
without  mercy' !  ! !  Mr.  H.  ha's  dmrtted  to  characterize  the  writer's 
gr€hi  eminence  in  this  ebullition  $   We  could  )ielp  him  to  ejttthets^  bfH . 

ntf  posiiMjF  tiMy  might  not  pl^  &im. 
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he  smiled  contemptuously  at  the  reproach  of  ignorant  itiiole^ 
rancc,  and  proceeded  unmoved  in  his  «;entle  conciliating  patK 
His  piety  and  virtue  placed  him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  Jlft- 
thodism^  and  reflected  dignity  and  grace  on  the  appellation. 

In  Parliament  he  seems  never  to  have  spoken  but  on  points 
connected  with  the  good  order  of  the  establishment,  or  the 
more  intimate  interests  of  religion.  To  secure  the  residence 
of  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  to  better  the  condition  of  stipen* 
diary  curates,  were  always  objects  with  him  of  peculiar  moment 
Whenever  he  rose  he  was  listened  to  with  marked  respect. 
His  general  political  opinions  were  those  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Nihil 
est  ab  omni parte  beatum, 

<  As  a  preacher,  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)   the  Bishop^s   repuution  hat 
ever  stood  deservedly  high  in  the  public  estimation,  rcw  men,  iodeed» 
were  ever  so  remarkably  endowed  with  all  the  qualides,  which  give  pre- 
eminence in  the  pulpit.     His  voice,  without  unusual  loudness  or  strengdiy 
was  yet  uncommonly  clear ;  and  it  was  combined  with  such  a  Hqmdj  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  as  rendered  him  completely  audible  even  in  the  largetl 
churches  and  to  the  most  crowded  congregations.     It  also  possessed  great 
sweetness  and  flexibility  ;  and  he  had  the  talent  of  modulating  it  so  cor- 
reedy  as  always  to  please  and  satisfy  the  ear,  and  yet  so  easily  and  natu- 
rally, as  never,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  incur  the  charge  of  afi^cta* 
tion.     His  delivery  was  very  impressive ;  it  was  chaste,  correct,  spiritcdr 
devout.     He  had  no  studied  action »  no  vehement  and   forced  emotions » 
he  spoke  evidendy  as   he  felt,  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  subject,  he 
seemed  to  forget  himself  in  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  tne  cdifi» 
cation  of  his  hearers  ;  and  this  circumstance  gave,  as  it  manifestly  would»  ^ 
such  a  power  and  charm  to  his  preaching  as  never  failed  to  extort  atteo* ' 
tion  even  from  the  coldest  and  the  most  insensible.     His  style  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  plain,  without  being  too  famHiar,  clasn- 
cal,  without  being  pedantic.     His  great .  aim  was,  to  express  himself  so 
clearly,  that  the  meanest  and  the  least  informed  might  always  comprehend 
him ;  and  yet  with  such  correctness  and  purity,  as  to  be  heard  with  satis- 
faction by  men  of  taste  and  education.     How  perfecdy  he  succeeded^ 
his  discourses  prove ;  they  are  distinguished  throughout  by  the  most  elegant 
simplicity :  at  the  same  time,  when  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  they  are 
strong,  nervous,  eloquent,  sublime.     Hi4  sentiments  and  language  rise. 
with  his  subject ;  and  heightened  as  they  were  by  his  peculiar  elocutlony 
they  made  a  deep  and  most  powerful  impression,  but  it  was  neither  style, 
nor  manner,  nor  utterance,  which  alone  gave  such  efficacy  to  his  preach- 
ing ;  his  sermons  are  conspicuous  for  sound  judgment,  solid  argumentt 
great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  accurate  observation  of  the  world, 
an  unshrinking  reprobadon  of  vice,  Ae  most  persuasive  exhortations  to 
piety,  and  an   unqualified    avowal  of  all  the  essential)  fandamentil  trodit 
and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.'  pp.  t27d — ^28S. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  humbly  think,  that  some  of  the 
'  essential  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  GospeP  have  not  re* 
ceived  that  pre-eminence^  snd  greater  fuluesa  and  frequenc]^ 
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of  illustration  and  enforcement,  in  these  admirable  composi-; 
tions,  which  we  are  disposed  to  advise,  and  urge  earnestly  on 
every  heraJd  of  the  Christian  faitb.  We  can  cordially  reeom« 
mend  tlie  writings  of  Bishop  Porteus,  however,  as  among 
the  best  models  we  know,  of  simple,  elegant,  and  chas|^ 
pulpit  composition,  and  as  containing  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  atFectionate  persuasions  in  our  language,  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  moral  and  religious  duty. 

One  trait  in  the  departed  prelate's  character  which  arrests 
attention  and  inspires  dc^Iight  in  almost  every  page  of  the  per- 
formance on  our  table,  we  beg  a  single  moment  to  presecit  a-* 
part.     It  is  his  unwearied  spirit  of  active  benevolence.     This 
shed  a  glory  around  him,  the  refulgence  of  which  still  remains 
in   the  remembrance  of  all  by  whom   it  was  ever  beheld.     It 
appeared   in  every  form  :  in  forwarding  those  to  distinction,, 
whose  services  in  the  Church  seemed  likely   to   prove  most 
beneficial ;    (of  which  the  present  exemplary  l9ean  of  Canter*, 
bury  affords  a  striking  instance)  in  directing  and  encouraging 
youth  in  their  university  education,  for  the  various  public  du« 
ties  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  studying,  by  every  proper  measure 
to  promote  the  comfort,  and  happiness,  and  real  honour  of 
the   clergy.      One  deed   of  3plendid    munificence  must  be 
specified, — his  donation  of  ^6,700  in  the  3  per  cents,  conso- 
lidated annuities,  which,  during  his  life^  he  transferred  into 
the  hands  of  the  archdeacons  for  the  time  beings  of  the*  Lon- 
don diocese,  and  the  interest  of  which  is  annualiy  distributed 
at  their  discretion,  among  a  certain  number  of  the  most  needy 
clergy  in  that  see,   in   sums  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds; 
ah  act' which  will  ever  endear  his  memory  to  the  church  of 
England.      Bishop   Porteus  was  the  unfailing  friend  of    the 
poor,  who  could  confidently  make  him  acquainted  with  their - 
distress,  and  repose  in  his  counsel ;  and  who  experienced  his 
wealth  and  intercession,  active  and  ceaseless  in  tlieir  service. 
Few  men  have  ever  departed  amidst  so  many,  blessings  and 
prayers  breathed  deep  from  the  soul ;  few  prophets  have  ever 
ascended  into  glory,  whose  flight  has  been  ijazed  at  through 
such  mournful  teaVs,  or  whose  excellencies  will  continue  to  be  i 
cherished  with  sweeter  melancholy.     Especially  in  the  present ' 
hour    of  national    calamity,     when    the   bitter  sufferings    of  , 
the    humbler  orders  of    society   are  extorting  froni    them  a 
voice    which  thrills   throiigh   every    compassionate  mind,  let  \ 
Dot  such  a  memorial  be  pre-served  in  vain. 

To^v;uds  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  Mr.  H.  has  introduced 
a  lo  itr  Utuxs  from  the  Bishop,  in  reply  to  an  unknown  co-^res- 
pofident,  wh  »  nad  requested  his  advice  for  the  remo^'al  of  ^om^ 
rcijgious  ditiiculties  which  were  excited  in  his  mind'  by  a  ' 
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prise  we  learned,  that  we  had  to  rank  him  among  tbe  advo« 
cates  for  the  Company*s  prejudices. 

We  call  ihein  prejudices  with  perfect  calmness  and  as- 
surance;  for  all  ar'jrument  upon  the  subject  has.  been  long 
since  exhausted.  Tl>e  Company  and  their  advocates  go  on» 
year  after  year,  repeating  the  same  pretexts, — pretexts  at  vap 
riancewith  all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  political  science, 
and  to  every  one  of  which  a  direct  and  irrefragable  answer  has 
many  times,  and  long  ago,  been  rendered.  They  seem  to 
tliink  the  power  of  argument  is  coextensive  with^the  powei 
of  speech  ;  and  so  long  as  a  party  can  but  give  utterance  to 
his  pleas — no  matter  for  the  answers — he  is  still  unrefuted. 

The  Company  appear  of  late  to  have  thought,  that  a  sort 
of  envelopey  however,  might  be  of  use  to  their  doctrines.  In 
their  naked  state,  the  country  had  become  so  familiar  with 
them,  that  there  was  a  danger  it  might  see  what  they  were 
worth.  We  have  accordingly  had  them,  of  late,  presented  to 
us,  packed  up  with  historical  matter.  In  the  first  place,  we 
had  the  three  dull,  but  far  frotn  useless  volumes  of  Mr.  Bruce; 
and  now  we  have  the  equally  dull,  and  nearly  altogether  useless 
volume  of  Mr.  Macpherson. 

We  shall  first  of  all  give  a  concise  notice  of  its  contents. 
After  an  introduction,  tracing  briefly  the  history  of  (be 
ancient  commerce  with  India,  he  enters  into  an  account  of 
the  commerce  of  ihe  Portuguese,  the  first  of  the  Europeans 
who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  ht 
despatches,  in  30  pages.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Dutch  with  India.  This  occupies  exactly  31 
pages.  The  English  commerce  with  the  countries  beyond  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  comes  next  upon  tbe  carpet,  and  fills  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  extending  from  page  79 
to  pap;e  254.  The  next  in  order  is  the  French  East  India 
comiiierco,  filling  31  pajres.  After  this  comes  that  of  the 
Danes,  10  pages;  nnxt  that  of  the  Ostend  Company,  10 
f)nges ;  next  that  oT  the  Swedes,  8  pages ;  next  that  of  the 
Trieste  Company,  6  pages  ;  last  that  of  tbe  Spaniards,  1$ 
pa<;cs.  The  volume  is  crowned  with  a  review  of  the  argu* 
nuMUs  for  and  against  the  trade  with  India,  and  of  those  for 
and  against  the  management  of  it  by  a  chartered  company 
with  a  joint  stock. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  historical  details*,  they  are 
unexceptionable,  as  far  as  they  go*  But  that  is  no  great 
])raise.  The  materials  are  taken  from  the  easiest  and  com- 
monest sources ;  and  in  fact,  the  details  are  of  'the  most 
oljvious  and  vulgar  sort.  That  theyare  dry  and  tedions,  i^ 
in  seme  degree  owing  to  the  subject.  Perpetual  repetitions 
about  broad  cloth,  tin,  and  bullion,  about  so  many  ships lof 
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bA  many  tons,  about  warehouses  and  sales,  could  not  |)eriiapif 
be  rendered  very  entertaining.     The  mischief  of  it.  is,  thift 
scarcely  are  they  in  any  degree  more  instructive.     They  are 
the*  same  thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  (diftering  ciiieflj'  in 
the  more  or  the  less)  year  after  year ;  rmJ  harJIy  aflForjd  any 
uUiiig  niore. valuable,  in  the  way  of  general  information,  than 
the  journals  and  ledgers  of  ^  private  merchant.     All  \.\mt  is  , 
really  interesting,  in  the  merely,  coomiercial  transaqti.qiis  of 
the  Cdmpauy,  after  they  were  established,  ind-  hadrg^tmta- 
a  fixed  routine,' might  have  been-  contained  in  air  iM^cufevto 
description  of  the  general  nature  of' the  business,  afuda-fevr 
tables,  which  woold  h-ive  exhibited  in  , regular' series  its  re-  . 
suits; — the  rest,  with  the  exceptiphof   any  exirabrdinary 
events,  if  any  such  there  were,  by  which  the  resylts  .were 
affected;   which  events,  however,  wtMe  mostly  pf  a  polUical. 
nature,  and  so  fell  not  within  Mr.  Macpherson's  pljin  ;  bpi".g>... 
in  a  great  measure,  vain  and  tiresome  repetition.  Whe^fiii/i  WW 
not  so,  the  facts  were  of  .no  ,impoFiai>ce,'  nor  did  a^iy  thing  of 
consequence  depend  on  them*. One  particular  in  which;the  e(X^- 
cution  of  the  historical  part*  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  der 
fcctive,  is,  that  the  author  scarcely  ■ever' cites  i|ny;  autbioiuties. 
This  renders  it  both  less  instructive  and  less  trustwi)fthy;  ^  In/ 
fact,  it  affords  a  presumption  Against  the  book  ;  eithet  apre*-* ' 
sumption  that  it  is  atTariance  with  authorities,  vvhich'in  this  ' 
case  we  are  far  from  insinuating^  or  a  presumptidp,  .Uiat  ^c  ] 
facts  are  taken  at  the  readiest  murket.  and  that,  thcfre  is  not ' 
much  to  boast  of  in  the  authorities  consultedi|«rhich,  W,^  (lou.bt  ^ 
not,  is  the  real  account  of  the  omission  in  questjo/i.  *  A  great ' 
part  of  the  history  is  little  more  than. a  transcirmt. from  tjie 
author^s  own  Annals  of  Comtiierce..Wfr.Bruce,'by  irivestigiatin'g'' 
unexplored  authorities  and  documeitts,  did  a  real  service  to 
the  future  historian.     Mr.  Macpherson  has  explored  nothinpf 
and  we  rather  think  has  done  u  service  to  nobody, — not  even 
to  the  East  India  Company. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  political  economy,  we  may  quote,^  be-^ ' 
fore  leaving  the  historical  matter,  what  he  thinks  propier  to 
advance,  on  the  memorable  ^nancial  arrangement  of  23  Geo.II. ' 
c.  1.  for  reducing  the  interest  upon  the  national  debt.  ' 

'  The  Ministry  were  encouraged  by  this  redundaoce  of  money  to 
attempt  a  general  reduction  of  me  interest  on  the  national  debt, '  with 
a  strict  regard  to  public  faith  and  private  property,'  for  which  purpose 
an  act  [23  Ceo.  11.  c.  1;]  was  passed  in  the  end  of  the  y^ar  !74f^i 
requiring  ail  the  proprietors  of  the  nauonal  debt,  whidi' iamcuntM  iifc' 
Uie  whole  to  j&57,703,475  6  4f^  who  were  willing  to  hirve  th&  ir  iiniei  (st 
reduced,  after  tlte  26th  of  December  175(1,  td  three  and  a' half  fur  cmt^ 
at  which  rate  it  shouki  continue  .till  the  25th  of  December  1757»  and 
Micreafti^i:  $9  three  fter.^ni, .  to  lii^iify  their  ^consepi  by  subscribing  (heir 
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aanes  io  books  to  be  opened  at  the  Ezcheoutr,  B»k»  Ice*  before  iU 
end  of  February  1749-50.  But  the  Eoat-India  Company  and  mfD| 
other  proprietors  of  the  natiopal  debt  being  found  rery  unwilfipg  to  mr* 
render  so  great  a  part  of  their  income,  the  Par]ianient»  in  order  to 
punish  their  backwardness,  passed  another  act  []r.S2.]  in  the  vmi 
sesriont  wherebjr  the  time»  allowed  to  the  outstanding  creditort'ftt 
signifying  their  consent  to  the  proposed  reductioosy  was  extmded  tof 
the  ^h  of  May,  1750 ;  but,  as  a  penalty  for  their  dckiyf  tkey 


to  be  reduced  from  three   and  a  half  to  three   per  oeat*  twoMi 
sooner  than  those  who  iiad  yielded  obedience  to  the  first  acu    Imb^ 
who  diottid  adli  refiise  to  subacribet  were  to  be  paid  off  on  tlic  Sfilk  flf . 
March  and  the  04th  of  June,  175U  with  monev  to  b?  bonr^wed  Ar  tkit 
purpose*     If  the  East -India  Company  shoulci  penist.  in  refining  dn. 
ofimd  oondttionst  not  only  the  sum  of  1^,200,000  bearing  intsral  at 
fou*  per  cent,  but  also  the  j^l, 000*000  bearing  interest  j|t  three  per, 
cent,  fhoold  be  paid  off,  by  four  oayments  to  oe  made  in  tht  obbne 
of  the  year  I75L    In  case  bf  their  compliance  within  th^  flkvieiM' 
time,    they  were   empowered   to    borrow  money  to   the   extni'  of 
4£4^200,000,  at  the  same  rates  of  interest  which  they  were  to  reoBic^ 
for  the  purpose  cf  discharging  dieir  bond  debt, 

*  The  Company,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  craditorst  feottd  il 
necessary  and  pnioeot  to  submit,  whereby  their  aanoityt  or  iatcftal^aa  ' 
their  oi^giiial  property  of  ie2/XX)|000  in  the  puUic  fiiida»  which  at 
firat  waa  «t  the  rate  of  elghi  per  cenc»  waa  redoqcd  to  limr,  "^Ull* 
first  and  last,  a  diminution  of  4100>000  in  the  annual  inoooi^  mmg 
from  that  branch  of  their  capital :  and  Mi  nJnetipti  rf  tht  ij^iwdhrt 
•fiii  natuth  mJ  comeguetitfy  if  tht  income  and  expmditmt  ^a  prm^^ 
mnmkr  rf  tmEtMutltt  has  bm  called ^by  tome  ^tical  writm  *  one  ^ 
^he  most  beneficial  tehemet  thai  hat  for  a  long  time  ken  set  on  fhoiinmt 
eonniiy,^  pp.  nSf  !!&• 

We  here  see  that  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
nation,  at  least  in  this  inatance,  is  not  only  condemped^  but  ii 
sneered  at,  and  /treated  with  contempt    Government  aiud  to 
the  creditor!  of  the  nation,  we  are  to  pay  yon  what  the  Mtion 
owes  to  you,  and  so  have  done  witn  yon.    We  offer  jWf 
however,  another  proposition,  which  is,  to  continue  tp  be 
creditors  of  the  nation,  if  you  think  it  for  your  advantage^ iMit 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.    The  greater  part  of  them  ner- 
ceived  it  to  A^  for  their  interest  to  remain  creditors  of  tht. 
nation,  and  to  accept  of  the  reduced  interest,  rather  tbaQ  to  be. 
paid  off;    by  which  means,  a  considerable  reduction  waa  in- 
fected of  the  national  expenditure.  Biit  Mr.  Maepbenon  lfeat#. 
it  as.  folly  to  suppose  that  this  was  any  advaptsfi^^  to  the 
nation ;  and  imagines  he  draws  his  Stublime  notiopnoia  Urn 
adence  of  politii^  economy. 

*  This  was  nota  good  measure^*  he  vemarlts,  ^ beoanae  «h«i 
was  thus  saved  to  the  nation,  reduced  the  income  of  iiK 
^ividnals!'  By  such  a  rotey  it  ia  a  wise  thing  lo  keep  ep  tSm  n^ 

eoMe  /«f  inA?idaais  by  the  expadit^re  ef  ibt  goTftMriMpt 
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If  aOy  it  would  be  right  to  increase  the  interest  of  thernational 
debt ;  it  would  iye  wise  to  raise  the  three  per  cents  to  ten  per 
cent ;  because,  by  that  means  *  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  a  prodi|;iou8  number  of    individuals*  would  be  greittly- 
iacreased.   Every  increase  of  the  national  debt  is,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  a  blessing :  and  the  sinking  fund^  by  necessary 
consequence,  is  a  nuisance.    The  more  government  expiends^ 
the  more  the  nation  is  benefited ;  and  accordingly  ought  to  exult. 
and  triumph  at  every  increase  of  the  load  of  taxation,  becauAB 
evefT  such  increase  adds  to  ^  the  income  and  ezpenditure.of  a 
prodfigious  number  of  individuals.*    All  sinecures,  all  offices 
to  which  undue  masses  of  emolument  are  attached,  are  among 
die  excellencies  of  the  British  constitution ;  a*nd  a  Marqun  ot 
Bucktngham,  or  a  Lord  Arden^  receiving  their  20,000/.  6r 
30,000/.  per  annum,  of  the  public  money,  for  doing  nothiae, 
are  proon  and  instatices  of  the  ininfitable  perfection  of  onr^ 
government.   Not  only  so,'  but  Mr.  Chinnery,  Mr.  Villienii  et* 
eeieridegettere  hacy  who  incr^aftd  thrir  income  and  expendi* 
tare,  out  of  the  income  of  the  nation,  by  ways  of  their  own 
invention,  are  in   no  respect  to   be  considered  as  naUooally 
injurious.    In  general,  they  are  treated' as  they  ought  to  be; 
tmt  is,  with  respect  and  honour.  But  sometimes  a  clamour  is 
raised,  by  such  political  writers  as  thought  the  reduction  of 
tbe  interest  on  the  national  debt  by  the  23  Geo.  II.  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  schemes  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  set  on  ^ 
foot  in  this   country.     Foolish  people,  who  know  not  Mr; 
Ma^pherson's  political  economy,  call  them  defoolters,  and  ac« 
cuse  the  system  of  government  which  permits  such  scenes  to 
exist; — and  then  the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  in  a  sort 
of  self-defence,   are   sometimes,  thoueh  rarely,  obliged  to 
sacrifice  a  deserving  individual  to  public  prgudice,  and  fac- 
tious or  revolutionary  uproar. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Macphersoo,  when  drawn  out  in 
its  legitimate  conclusions.  This  man,  it  is  evident,  was  made 
of  the  very  stuff  which  fitted  him  to  be  an  advocate  of  an 
East  India  Company,  of  a  ministry,  or  of  any  party  whatso- 
ever, which  had  a  vicious  system,  or  abuses  to  support.  • 

From  thb  specimen  of  his  political  economy,  the  reader . 
comes  prepared  for  his  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  mo« 
nopo\j.    After  all  that  we  have  said,  however,  we  repeat,  that 
we  neither  know,  nor  believe  in,  any  thing  contrary  to  tfa4 ^ 
purity  of  the  author's  mind.    His  doctrines,  though  they  in- 
volve the  most  pernicious  practical  inferences,  we  ean  easily  ' 
suppose  are  by  him  sincerely  and  disinterestedly  suldpted.  His 
b^M,  at  this  rate,  it  is  tme^ .  is  sacrificed  in  protection  of  His 
hean^    But  this  we  cannot  h^Ip. 

He  begins  with  considering  tbe  objectiotis  of  tho^,  who 
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fonperl} — for  no  such  objections  are  vow  tobefound — pleaded 
ja^^aiust  Uk*  trade  to  la^ia  alio<^otlier.  Of  ccyarse  the  aathor 
jaltacJvs  thuui ; — and  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  often 
pcoducCvl.  to  shew  the  wieaknes^jof  these  ol^iections,  be  presents 
u'hat  is  suitici^nt  for  ihc  pur.pose.  Ii>  truth,  be  fiught  have 
left  tliem  to  an  oblivion^  frout  wliich  no  pne  else.  wouU  have 
attempted  to  awake  them.      •  .   • 

He  then  prpceeds  to  the  question,  whether  the  tsade  to 
IjDclia.js  of  a  DatjLire  to  be  carrie^^  ou  most  advaata|((;bu8jy,  by  a 
joi^t  stock  exclusive  company,,  or- under  the  sYstexn  of  free- 
dom-, ami  private  adventure*;  He  takes  De  WitL  the  Abbe 
Moj^ellct^./ind  Dr.  Adam  Smith^;.»vhp  have  aU  argued  for  the 
usiuil  freQ(k)in  in  the.  case  of  il^e  trade  to,  the  Easi  Indies; 
ai>d  despatches  their  argument)^  widi  a  high,  tone  i»f .  uiirboritT. 
T/)ey  were  .rash  y  ill-instructed  men;  thejorists, , who  wanted  to 
substitute  imagination  in  t^e  pla^c  of  experience,;  Instead  of 
whom,  the  .  world,  if  it  is  wise^*will  listen  to  aucb  en« 
lightened  Rtatesmen  as  the  late  Lord  Melville,— pr  experien- 
ced Gentlemen,  who  have  ^^passcd  ihirty  years  in  the  Com-  ' 
p?iny's  serv.i.ce." 

We.Kfiow  not  well,  within-. the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are 
confined^  how  to  reply  to  the  author^s  pretended  arguments. 
His  is  one  of  the  oddest  tissues  of  reasoning  we  have  ai^t  with 
in  support  of^  the  monopoly.  It  consists  either  of  very  vague 
fifencrallties ;  or  criticisms  on  mere  ^Tiattera  of  detail,  which 
have  littJe-/)r,no  bearing  upon  the  question.  In  fact,  he  seems 
not  to  kn>3w.what  reasoning  is.  VVhen  he  tali^s  about  a. sub- 
ject, and  about  it,  he  Ls  tjicn,  he  supposcii^  srg^ing  OKHit  con- 
yincingly. 

He  begins  by  maintaining;,  that  restraint^  t^on  commerce 
rse  not  alwavs  bad  ;  and  thinks  he  points  out  fi  variety  of  in- 
stances in  which  they  are  f^ood.  But  what  dogs  .ibis  deter- 
piine  wit^  regard  to  the  li^ast  Iinlia  .Company  ?  .Some  restrains 
upon  personal  liberty  are  good.  Malefactors  ought,  to  be 
couHned.  But  was  the  ancient  pastille,  '}n  France,  for  that 
rpason^  a  blessing  to  that  country  ?  Thcre,/;i(zj/  be— wedo  not 
say  that  there  arc — restraiuts  upon  commerce  tlvat  are  gocd; 
.yet  the  East  India  Company  may  ^till  be.^s  gix*at,9  mii^aDco 
as  Cc\n  exist  in  the.sh^ipe  o/' a  monopoly..  •  I^  b(-^<;ause:  in.  some 


Another  of  his  objections  is,  that  certa4D  individuals  \;rouIJ 
have  their  uicomcs  diK.inishod  by  the  Ips^  of  the  luoiiopoly. 
^liis  '\>  the  same  argumem,  we  ^;e,. which  th^iauthpr  eat- 
plowed,  to  (lis{)ar<i;^re  the  nu  a^ure,  by  whidi.  a  .i;<?ductioQ>  wai 
^.'.tkcicjd  9^  thp  interest.  Qf. the  nati9nal- deb t«_)t  app|ii;s>ith 
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eq^ial  aptness  to  both  occasions.     In  fact,  it  is  like  Hudibras'a 

dagger, 

— -— — —  A  serviceable  dudgeon* 
Either  for  fightingr  or  for  drudging. 
When  it  hai  subbed,  or  broke  a  head. 
It  will  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  biead. 

Let  the  author,  however,  answer  this  point  himself.  He  does 
it  effectually.  He  says,  at  page  349, — but  there,  it  is  true,  he  is 
defending  monopoly — 

*  Every  monopoly  or  restraint  of  any  kind  whatever .  must,  in  the 
Tcry  nature  of  it,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  some  persons.  But 
if  it  is: beneficial,  to,  the  greater  number  of  individuals,  or  to  the  nation 
8t  large,  a  wise  legislature  will  resist  the  importunity  and  clamour  of 
the  few,  who;  are,  or  think  themselves,  aggrieved  by  it,  and  support  a 
measure,  which,  ^  they  are  convinced,  is  productive  of  general  pros- 
perity.* 

Will  Mr,  Macpherson  say— ^it  would  not  be  very  surprising-^ 
that,  this  is  very,  just  reasoning,  when  it  is  oii  his  side,  but 
i*ery  false  when  applied  against  him  ?  Let  us  try  it  on  the 
present,  pccasion.  The  removal  of  every  abusive  system, 
whether  it  consist  in  monopoly  or  any  thing  else,  must,  in 
the  very  nature  of  it,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  some 

Eersons.  This  ia  the  case  with  the  East  India  monopoly, 
lut*  if  the  removal  of  that  monopoly  *  is  beneficial  to  the 
greater  namber  of  individuals,  or  to  the  nation  at  large, 
a  wise  legislature  will  resist  the  importunity  of  a  few  who  arc, 
or  think  themselves,  aggrieved  ^y.  it,  and  support  a  measure, 
which,  they  are  convinced,  is  productive  of  general  pros* 
perity,' 

.  Mr.  Macpherson^s  arguments  indeed  are  of  a  peculiar  sort. 
They,  go,  as  far  as  they  have  yec  appeared,  to  the  protection 

•  pf  unlimited  abuse.  If  the  Last  India  monopoly  ought  to  be 
^odtess,  because  certain  individuals  arc  interested  in  its  con- 
lin.uance,  every  abuse  may  plead  the.  same  ^privilege;  .  He 
^oes  advance,  however,  a  little  iarther  io ^ehalt  :of  the  stock- 
holders. He  says,  that  ^  tbe  abolition  qf  the  Company^s  pri- 
vilege would  deprive  them  of  their  righ^y  held^uder  the  sane* 
fyf>Xi  of  law,  and  very  much  impair  ttie  property  of  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  India  Stock.'  This  is  downright  ciFrontery.  Mr. 
^acpberson  well  knows, :  that  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock 
ort^inally   subscribed  their  mojfiey,  upon  the   expitsa  con- 

.  idilion  of  the  enjoymeht.of  ttie  monp(>o|y :  f^^r  i!k\\\y  a  limited 
number  of  year^,  i  Every  p^^'spn;  who  has  dpjught  East  India 
Stock,  bought  it  ujnder  this  condition.:  .Wljen.  llieiiiimited 
number  of  years  first  granted  was  expired,  vaHout^Jidditioos 
firoajL  time  to  time,  vyere   inade^to  xbeo^  but  Wcoiayt.  fot  a 
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limited  period,  always  under  the  expresft  condition,  tbtt 
end  of  this  limited  period,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  th^  |^ 
pany  should  cease  and  determine,  unless  the  legTsfaitur^'^  a 
new  act,  siiould  think  proper  to  prolong  the  enjoyaaent  of  it 
The  period  limited  by  the  last  act  is  now  drawing  to  an  e^; 
and  the  privilege  of  the  Company,  according  to  law,  ceaaei 
and  determines,  unless  the  legislature  is  misguided  epciiieh 
to  make,  a  new  act  to  prolong  it  IVlr.  Macpheraon  iAjs,  the 
legislature  has  no  permission  to  chuse  ;  for  the  proprieiors  of 
East  India  stock  have  a  right  to  the  privile^.  But  if  they 
bave  it  now,  they  have  it  for  ail  other  times ;  therefore  tluy 
have  it  for  ever!  It  is  very  evident,  howevef,  that  tbe  Com- 
pauy^s  privilege  was  in  its  essence  a  li^se  for  yMra  ;  exactly 
terminable  like  any  lease  for  years  which  a  landed  proprietor 
grants  to  a  farmer,  of  any  part  of  his  estate.  If  the  aoctrloe  pf 
Mr.  Macpherson  be  just,  every  man  who  obtains  such  a  leaU^ 
acquires  a  inght  of  holding  it  for  ever;  although  in  the  contract 
of  aG^reement,  it  be  expressly  defined,  that  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
it  only  for  a  specified  number  of  years.  It  is  i^retcned  to.  be 
obliged  to  make  answer,  year  after year^  to  such  cmtemptiblt 
pretensions  as  this !        - 

The  general  argument,  that  men  'transact  fnorf  vigilaiitlj 
and  economically  when  transacting  for  their  own  interest,  than 
when  transacting  for  the  interests  of  othet-s,  (thm  wKioh  (kct 
none  is  more  fully  established  by  experience,)  Mr.  Macpfamoa 
sets  at  nought,  and  meets  it  with  a  direet  assertion,  tbat'^  ever 
siiice  the  regular  system  of  the  Company's  commercial  and 
political  administration  has  been  brougnt  to  it§  present  state,  it 
IS  perhaps  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  human  institution  can 
be.'    This  is  pretty  bold:   how  tinfortnnate  that  it  is  ako^ 
gcther  untrue!    We  really  doubt,  whether  theine  is  even. one 
director  whose  insensibility  would  support  him  in  making  andl 
an  assertion.    The  business  .of  adininistration  in  the  Eajrtln* 
dies,  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  as  to  be  absolotdy 
incapable  of  improvement!    The  impudence  of  politics  doei. 
engender  strange  proposttiona.  -But  this,  we  ititnk,  is,  tte 
most  audacious  we  ever  met  with.      A  system,'  which  tb^ . 
company  is  altering,  in  some  of  its  most  e^ential  points,  eirert,;. 
year,  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  !  A  government  cartfci . 
on  by  agents  at  tbe  distance  of  half  the  circomference  of  tb^ 
globe,  h'om  all  inspection  and  eontroul,  as  near  to  perfoeteMi  ■ 
as  any  human  institution  can  be !  If  the  East  Itidta  tiompiinf 
needs  to  be  supported  by  such  assertions  as  this,  happy 'is  tbo . 
East  India  Company  in  finding  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Biacphersqn 
to  make  them!  '         >■  i  w 

It  is  somewtiat  temavkable  that   this  gentleman   Inn»f|fy 
before  he  took  it  into  bis  head  to  write  in  defence  of  the  East 
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lAdia  Company,  represented  the  manacrement  of  all  large 
tradin||r  companies^  as  wasteful  and  unproBtabie.  In  a  note  of 
faiswritinet  in  the  Annals  of  Commerce^  (vol.  3,  p.  278,)  on  the? 
subject  of  some  large  associations  for  fishery,  he  says,  '  When 

*  to  the  above  drawbacks  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  fishery  upon 

*  a  great  scale,  we  add  ike  waste  and  want  of  economy  in  the 

*  transactions  of  great  societies^  -  -  -  -  we  need  not  wonder  that 

*  all  the  patriotic  efforts  of  great  societies  have  been  httrtful 

*  to  themselves f  and  barren  of  benefit  to  t/ie  country.*  According 
to  his  present  doctrine,  the  transactions  of  a  <[^reat  society 
may  be  as  near  to  perfection  as  a  hnman  institution  can  be. 
Tbat  Mr.  Macpherson's  doctrine  Was  either  erro.ieous  formerly, 
or  is  so  now,  is  visible.      At  what  time  the  imputation  is  to 
be  fixed,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  determine.    The  East  India 
Company  may  hire  others  to  talk  in  this  stile,  and  tjiey  may 
talk  in  it  themselves;  but  they  believe  very  differently.     Is 
the  proof  demanded?  Look  at  tbeir  actions,  which  are  far 
more  trustworthy  than  their  words.    If  they  carry  on  business 
more  economically  and  skilfully  than  other  merchant!},  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  open  trade;  they  will  still  engross 
the  trade  in  spite  of  a  competition  so  unequal ;  but  is  it  upon  any 
such  supposition  that  the  Company  act  r  Do  they  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  move  earth  and  heaven'  to  exclude  all  competition, 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  sure  to  produce  their  ruin  ?  Do  tbey  not,  in 
factj  openly  declare  that  it  would  be  their  rain?-— that  is,  itt 
other  words,  that  merchants  trading  qvt  their  own  account 
would  trade  6n  better  terms  than  they  do.    When  people  leatit 
to  look  at  the  actions  of  the  East  Lidia  Company,  instead  pf 
paying  attention  to  their  words,  and  especially  to  the  words  of 
their  scribes,  they  will  then  begin  to  know,  how  the  Indiaa 
branch  of  the  national  business  has  been  conducted. 

Another  of  the  stale  and  refuted  pretexts  of  the  Company 
whtcb  Mr.  Macpherson  brings  forward,  as  if  it  were  fresh  from 
his  own  mtni-,  is  rhe  ruin  which  it  rs  said  private  merchants 
woiild  bring  upon  themselves  and-  the  trade,  by  the  violenrcd 
of  ibeir  competition.  These  asc  the  men  that  caH  them^etyetf 
DieiQ  of  experience,  and  reproach  their  antagonists  as  meh  of 
theory!  As  if  there  ever  was  a  theory  more  impudently^ started' 
in  the  face  of  expenence  than  thiftl  They  talk  to*  us,  as  if 
comMtition  in  matters  of  trade  were  a  things  new  to  the  wbrMV 
as  ifwe  were  unacquainted  with  it^  effects !  Th  tbey  not  knbioit 
that  tbe  wbete  business  of  Great  Britain^  ^th  sOmre  few  exdef* 
tioQs,  of  which  their  own  unhaf^y  instance  is  the  pithtiplail'^'  iaf! 
carrieid  on  under  tbe  auspicious  influtoce  of  free  cotrtpkition  f' 
and  tbat  it  is  owiog  to  this,  that  Great  Britain  h  thii'  c^u^Ar  of 
commerce  ?  Why  do  not  the  tailors  and  Aoexttdcets,  MfiSi 
grocers  and  corn-merchants,  or  even  the  farmers  and  mauufac- 
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turers,  rnin  themselves  by  tlieh*  competition  ?.  The  reason  is 
very  );lain,  though  tlie  Kast  India  Company  may  pretend  not  to 
kn(  V  it;  and  thoiigi  ihey  niay  find  such. men  as  pur  aathor 
who  will  deny  it.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  competition  to  ruin 
the  competitu's;  but  to  improve  the  trs^de^.  and  to  niuliiply  the 
productive  powers  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  In^v  of  nature, 
in  all  other  trades; — and,  is  the  East  India  trade  so  ess^entiaNy 
different  from  all  other  trades,  that  what  is  life  to  the  one 
should  he  death  to  the  other?  No  such  thing  A  hrrndred, 
and  a  hundred  times  have  the  Kast  India  Comp  <ny  been  chal- 
lenged to  shew,  wherein  the  East  India  trade  was- iiicompBti- 
ble  with  the  compctiiioa:  yet,  not  one  cKcunibUnce  tave 
tbey  been  able  to  produ^ce,  which  would  bear  a  moiuent*a  inve*- 
tigation,  so  truly  worthless  arc  the  most  vauntod  .of  their 
pleas.  ^  .-iM.»    ■    •• 

Mr.  Macpherson  is  even  silly  enough  to  say*  iH  one  page, 
that  competition  would  produce.;  ^xcessivts  •doprassion  of* 
prices,  and  in,  ,thenextj  to  ini^inu^Ltaiithati'the  Company. sell 
cheaper  than  other  dealier^.  v.o^ld  b/^  ^ble  tp  do*  .  He  says, 
too,  that  as  the  .Company  dispose  qf  their  gpoods  by  mirtioD, 
;ind  never..hujy.in:,.on  their  own  acQp^ivt,  thebuyera  have  the 
making  of  their  ovvq  prices.  .  This  i»  either  cQusjuiumate  igno- 
rance, or  4  veiy  crimioal. attempt. at  delusion.  Does  Mr.  Mac* 
pherson  not  know,  that  there  i^  another  circimistanco  on  .which 
price  esscnttally  depends.?  viz«.  th^  proportion  between  sup- 
ply and  demand.  And  does  be  not  know  that:  this  is  altoge* 
ther  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Directors?  .Do  they  nut 
produce  fur  sale,  just  as  much  or  a^  .little  of  their  eo'ods  as 
they  please  ? — that  is,  just  such  a  portion  as  they  calculate  will 
bring  the  prices  which  they  desire  ?     •       . 

It  is  insinuated,  that,  the  Company  bj^ying  made  thci trade, 
andM  a  great  ex  pence,  as  is  pretended,  it  .is  unjust,  to  admit 
others  to  share  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not.  true  that 
the  Company  made  the  trade,  except  in  so  far  ad  tbey  pre- 
vented others  from  making  it,  and  from  making:  jt  better  iban 
tbey  have  done*  In  the  next  pluice,  was  thisq^akipg.ioipoied 
upon  them,  as  a  burthcii  ?  or  w^is  it  solicited,  aod  apcefunl  as 
a  boon  ?  It  was  granted  ^  a  benefit,  from  which .  otbet^  were 
excluded.  The  Company,  from  the  very  beginiiing|;i;lung  to 
it^as  a  benefit,  and  exerted,  all  their  powers  ^9 .piieYeiitj gather 
people  from  sharing  in  it»  It  has  be^nanadyantageytheKeforr, 
Which  the^  have  all  along  enjoyed  at.  the^,expeiiikC!&j  of*  .their 
feHbw  ^ul^jjbcts.  What  i^  now.  then  their, iiiipudenjL^pir^tenaiou, 
hni  thW.of.  the  sturdy,  beggar,  who,  if  you  have  bestowed 
y/c^'ur.  bjouqtj.  i^pon  l)iin4t%vo  or  three  times,  comes,  .and « tells 
jeu  be  has  a  righf  to  tbe  perpetuity;  of  it  ?     It  is  exfuct^}*  tlie 
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snnie  sort  of  preten^ion  which  would  be  set  np  by  K  lease- 
holder, who  had  obtained  the  lease  of  a  part  of  a  man's  e^state, 
free  from  rent,  and,  after  two  or  three  renewals,  should  come 
at  the  end  of  his  last  term,  and  say,  I  have  a  rii;ht  to  the  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  this  land,  because,  after  havin^^  cuhiv;;ted 
It  so  Icn^,  having  drained  it,  erected  iiouses  on  it,  and  so 
forth,  it  v^'onld  be  unjust  in  you  to  bring  an  ifiterlop^r  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  my  ]aboi\r.  According  to  this  race,  every  lease 
should  become,  ipso  fact  o^  2l  perpetuity:  Kyery  patent,  for  a 
new  invention,  should  confer  an  endless  monopoly:  Every 
ropy  right  should  be  an  inheritable  poss^  ssioii :  NaVj.  every 
office,  when  a  man  is  oqoe  put  into  it,  sliould  belong  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  ,    . 

Mr.  Macpherson  accuses  Dr.  Smith  of  consummsite  igni>jr 
xance  ou  Indian  traffic;  (Mr.  Macpherson  is  a. modest  ma.f)); 
and  the  ground  of  his  accusation  is  Dr.  Smith's  conclusion, 
^hat  the  industry  and  skill  of  private  merchants  would  render 
Asia  a  very  ipiportant  outlet  for  our  manufactures.    'Mr.  Mac* 
phersou,  on  d)c  other  baud,  adopts,  with  perfect  alacrity,  the 
interested  tales  of  the  Cuppany,  that  the  Asiatics  will  not  make 
use  of  our  goods.     We  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs;  and  if^e  inform  Mr.  Macpherson,  (the  Directors  know 
that  we  are  nor  speaking  i)nly  our  own   opinions,  but  tlie 
opinions  of  some  of  those  who  are  the  most  profoundly  ficr 
.quaiqted  with  the  local  circumstances,  and  at  this  moment  in  the 
Iiigbest  stations  of  their  service),  that  it  is  awing  to  the  misma- 
^lagement  of  the  Company,  and  to  that  alone,  that  Asia  is  not  a 
^great  outlet  for  our  manufkcturies.    .  The  expence   under 
which  the  Company  trad/e^  raises  the  articles  to  such  a  price, 
that  an  exceedingly  small , pant .  of  the  population  can  alone 
aflTord  the  expence.     Give  tqe.  East  Indi^r Company  the  moQo^ 
poly  of  .Q\ir  tituic  to  Europe^  ,t)r  ey en  to  Aoierica,  where  the 
\yai)ts.arc  luost  urgent, and  diey  will  soon  turn  tbe  people  from 
using  our  good?.    The  real  fact  is,  tuat  there  is  a  great  taste 
for  Europe^an  goods;  and  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  ability 
^o  purchase  them  prevents  the  purchase,  even  to  an  undeiinabie 
'amount. 

The  next  grand  objectioo  adduced  by  Mr.  Macpherson  is 
that  of  colonization;  an.  objection  which  may  have  made  an 
impression  on' some  of  the  Jiarrowesit  of  ^he  narrow.  miiHfs  of 
our  vulgar  politicians;  bi^t  by  men  who-. pan  look  through  a 
tra^in  of  events,  has  ever  beeu  jregarded.  as  one  of  the  weakest 
and  vilest  of  prejudices.  In  the  first  place,  could  an  European 
population,  European  arts,  indu!»try,  and  science,  be  speedily 
planted  in  India,  where  is  the  man  who  dares  to  look  society 
in  the  face,  and  say  he  should  wish  to  prevent  \H  Tbe  great 
terror  of  the  drivelling  politician  is,  lest,  in  such  an  event  India 
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should  revolt/ after  the  example  of  North  Amerlcii.  TIdit  ii 
to  savy  these  politicians,  as  is  usual  with  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness, drew  an  unirersal  proposition  from  a  solitary  fact.  Bot 
allo^ving  their  apprehension  to  be  just;  is  there  no  dagger  of 
our  losing  India  at  present?  One  among  the  doctrines  with 
which  we  are  pestered,  is — so  near  every  moment  are  we  to  the 
losing  of  it,  that  if  we  permit  bnt  a  few  innocent  mtMionariei 
to  preach  the  gospel  amon^  thd  iinhapipy  natives,  oiir  tenure  ii 
gone.  Colonization,  if  it  involve  a  danger  of  its  own,  would 
at  any  rate  carry  in  its  bosom  an  antidote  to  this  more  imminent 
danger*  Its  own  danger  is  necessarily  distant;  it  would  tb6re« 
fore  render  present  possession  only  the  more  secnre.  And  even 
if  India  were  to  become  like  America,  would  not  that  be  to  Great 
Britain  the  happiest  evetit  which  could  arrive?  North  Akne^ 
rica  eagerly  consumes  12,000,0001.  of  our  goods  per  annum; 
~and  gives  us  money  for  them ! 

In  the  next  place,  however,  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which  aft 
friends  to  1  ndia  we  lament,  that  colonization,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  is  a  thing  altogether  impossible.  All  colo- 
nization, every  thing  deserving  the  name  of  colonization,  always 
takes  place,  and  must  take  place,  from  the  mott  numerous 
order  of  the  citizens ;  that  is,  the  poorest  Butthe  exptaceof 
a  voyage  to  India  is  too  great  for  persons  of  that  description. 
It  is  also  notorious,  that  the  wages  of  labotrr  are,  out  of  all  pn>- 
portion,  smaller  in  India  than  here.  All  manner  of  laboureiv 
and  handicrafts  would,  therefore,  be  prodigious  losers  by  a 
residence  in  India.  In  fact,  they  could  not  subsist  upon  wnst 
amply  satisfies  a  native.  If  any  of  them,  therefore,  finds  his 
way  over  to  India — and  such  an  accident  must  be  very  rare — 
the  firbt  thing  be  does  will  be  to  endeavour  to  get  backagaid. 
By  the  persons  of  superior  education,  views,  add  capital,  who 
may  go  over  there  to  make  a  fortune,  it  is  surely  iridiculoaa  to 
talk  of  colonization.-^If  knowing  all  this,  Blr.  MacpbeM>b| 
could  produce  the  argument  of  colonization  against  the  free- 
dpm  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  certainly  is  not  a  very  safe  adviser* 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  a  veiy  unfit  person  to  write  upon 
the  subject. 

But  we  are  tired,  and  so  we  fear  are  our  readers,  with  the 
exposure  of  the  fiilse  assertions,  and  fabe  opinions,  of  the 
Company  and  their  advocates.  We  have  not  taken  notice  o£ 
all  Mr.  Macpfaersoti^s  pteas^  but  we  have  given  a  specimen  of 
them,  and  the  reader  may  take  it  upon  our  word^  that  there 
are  no  "  greater  behind**' 
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Art.  III.  Refiortqfthe  Military  Male  OrfiiuM  Asylum  at  MaJratf  with  iu 
oridnal  Proofs  and  Vouchers,  as  traosmitted  from  India  in  L796«  and 
poblished  in  London  in  iT^Ts  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bl-II,  D.  D« 
jL.  L.  D.  F.  a.  S.  F.  R.  S.  Ed.  Master  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  Durham, 
5to.  pp.  XXX.  126.  Mcrrdy.  1812. 

Art.  IV.  Tke  British  System  of  Education,  being  a  complete  epitome  of  tha 
impiDYements  and  invendons  practised  at  the  Royal  Free  Schools, 
Borough  Road,  South wark.  By  Joseph  Lancaster.  8?o.  pp.  xvii,  56| 
1806.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

Art.  V.  Report  of  J.  Lancaster's  Progres^Jrom  the  Tear  1798,  with  the 
Reiport  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  Year  1810.  8vo.  pp.  44. 
Printed  by  J.  Lancaster,  at  the  Royal  Free  School  Press,  Sonthwark. 
1810. 

Art.  VI.  A  Comfiarative  Puw  of  the  Plans  t^  Education^  as  detnUedim 
the  Publications  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster^  &c.  By  Joseph  Fox. 
The  third  edidon.  8vo.  pp.  67.  Dartoii  and  Harvey.  181 1. 

Art.  VII.  The  National  Reli^oa  the  Foundation  of  National  Education*  A 
Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  1811.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
Margaret  Professor  of  DiTicity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  The 
fifth  edidon.  8yo.  pp.  S3.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

Art.  VIII.  A  VinScation  of  Dr.  BelPs  System  of  Education  fin  a  Series  of 
Letters.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.&ic.  8vo.  pp.  32.  RivingtoQs.  1811. 

Art.  IX.  J%e  Ortjtiny  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Education^ 

12ino.  pp.  210.  Murray.  16i2;     ' 

"Yl^^  now  proceed,  as  we  proposed^  to  consider  which  of 
the  shapes,  in  which  the  new  system  of  education  is  ia 
practice^  Bierits  the  preference.  For  thi^  purpose,  we  ^ball 
examine  the  objections  to  tbd  form  it  assumes  in  the  Lao-* 
casterian  schools;  since^  if  they  arc. solid,  Mr.  Lancaslser^t 
plans,  instead  of  the  patronage  and  eoconra^ement  ;tbey  baT9 
met  with,  deserve  nothing  but  coi!.teinpt  and  reprobation.. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  enemies  .  have  not  always  occupied  tbe 
same  ground.  The  lady  who  had  the.  honour  of  first  enlarging 
upon  the  mischiefs  of  his  inventions,  though  she  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  dangers  to  which,  they  exposed  the  national  chqroh^ 
aaid  mncb  in  condemnation  of  the  principles  on  which  hi^ 
schools  were  conducted,  and  of,  his  o»ode  of  discipline  and  gp^ 
vernment.  This  latter  topic,  hQwever,:  seemed  tobeiiutenr 
able;  and  accordingly  it  was  very  soon  abandoned^  In  fact^ 
both  in  the  structure  and  management  of  his  scliook,  it  w«9 
evident  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  Dr.  Bell :  while  as  to^ 
economy,  which  is  the  principal  thing  in  tl)e  education  of  the 
poor,  h€   was  confessedly  superior,  and  indeed    above  all 
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praise.  Dr.  BollVs  most  jucliciuus  and  warmest  partizans  went 
no  farther  than  to  say,  that  his  plans  wiere  quite  as  good  as 
Mr.  Lancaster's^  and  th^t^  considering  the  Oburch  Catechism 
formed  a  part  of  his' course  of  instniction,  he  had  the  fairest  and 
most  urgent  claims  to  the  support  of  every  friend  of  church 
and  state.  So  far  as  we  recollect,  this  was  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.  The  whole,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Marsl/s  Vindication  is^ 
employed,  not  in  evincing  that  Dr.  Bell's  method  is  better 
than  Mr.  Lancaster's,  but  merely  in  attempt! i'g  to  place  the 
two  forms  of  the  same  system  upon  an  equality. 

Though  given  up  by  the  wisest  of-  Mr.  Lancaster's  advei:sa* 
ries,.  there  was  one  topic  too  frititful  and  alluring,  not  to  ctp- 
tivate  a  fanciful  and  ingenious  writer.  Aw  exauniimion  into 
the  little  blemishes  which  might  be  descried  in  his  inventions 
— the  vices  with  which  it  was  |>ossible  tp  charge -them!— pre- 
sented an  opportunity  of  shining  and  flourishing,  which  it  was 
folly  to  think  he  would  let  slip.  Accordingly  the  author  of  the 
Origin,  Nature,  and  Object  of  the  New  System  of  Educatiouj 
(which  is  an  article  that  appeared  originallv  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  reprinted  with  many  additions  and  few  improvYsinents,) 
seems  perfectly  delighted:  m  dragging  to  ti^ht  ak)d  brushing 
up  Mrs.  Trimmer's  dusty  objections,  and  enriching  them  with 
additions  from  his  own  stock.  So  far  is  Mr.  Lancaster  from 
having  improved  the  mode  of  tuition,  that  be  has  done  no- 
thing but  mischief.  Every  thing  valuable  he  has  taken  from 
the  Male  Asylum,  and  wherever  he  didersfrom  Dr.  Boll,  be  is 
childish,  or  absurd,,  or  dangerous.  It  seems  incumbent. upon 
Ds  to  bestow  some  attention  on  the  charges  brought  against 
I/it,  Lancaster's  inversions,  as  well  as  on  those  which  are  de- 
duced from  his  omissions. 

The  obvious  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Origin,  &c.  which  he 
pursues  withotit  any  regard  to  consistency  or  decorum,  is  to 
trample  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  dust,  and  expose  bim  to  the 
derision  of  that  public  who  have  been  accustomed  to  view  him 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  The  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  Quaker,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  most  inauspicious  to  his  undertakings ;  but,  notwith- 
itandirtg  the  cry  raised  against  bim  on  this  very  ground,  it 
was  this  identical  circumstance,  maintains  our  ingenious  sruthbri 
(and  not  his  enthusiastic  zeal  and  indefatigable  Activity  iu  » 
a  good  work,)  *  that  most  directly  contributed  to  his  success*' 
If  he  travelled  about  the  country  explaining  and  recommend^ 
ing  the  system,  white  Dr.  Bell  sat  quietly  at  home,  he  is  not, 
therefore,  iutiiled  to  our  thanks  ;  since  this  was  a  task  quite 
suited  to  his  gross  and  vulgar  mind.  Dr.  Bell,  tliis  writer 
teaches  us^  published  a  pamphlet  containiiig  most  imponant 
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inventions  capable  of  being  jrencrally  reduced  to  practice.  But 
he    went  into  retirement    leaving  them  to   iheir  fate;    and 
thonijh  his  inventions  were  sanctioned  and  recommended' bV 
the  Madras  j^overnment,  and  though  they  were  of  vital  iirt-i 
portance  to  the  national  rcll^rion,  yet  to  have  attt»mpted  morie! 
would  have  pcrhuns  been  futal  to  his  schemes.     Mr,  Lancais* 
ter,   however,  dia  a  great  deal  more  in  less  time ;   but  tto 
thanks    to  him.    He  was  a  Quaker.    Nothing  consequently 
was  too  difllicnlt  for  him.    His  mind  was  coarse.    He  was  just 
the  man,  therefore,  to  perform  laborious  good  works.    It  cefr 
tainly  is  iftost  honourable  to  Dr.  Bell,  and  is  a  convinciiig" 
proof  of  the  litiluy  of  his  scholastic  plans,  that  many  of  the 
children  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  good  educatidft,' 
have  given  him  affecting  testimonies  of  their  ui>feigned  grati- 
tude.   This  forms,  with  ^reat  propriety,  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  our  author's   pauegvric   on   that   gentleman.       But  is  it 
not  also  a  htt^  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  given  education  to  seve« 
ral  thousand   poor  children  who  otherwise  would   have   had 
none ;  and  that  he  .cannot  walk  through  the  Borough  withot^t 
meeting  every  where,  young  men  who  bless   him  as  their 
benefactor  ?  Yet  our  author  cannot  afford  to  speak  a  word  in 
his  praise;  the  circumstance  of  bis  being  a  Quaker,  as  it  con- 
tributed the  most  to  his  success,  having  the  effect  of  com; 
pleteiy  neutralizing  his  merit. 

A  partizan  can  never  see  the  least  good  in.  the  party  he  op-, 
poses:  he  would  wish  it  to  be  believed  it  has  none.  Thus 
there  is  not  an  invention  that  this  writer  allows  to  Mr.  Lan- 
cabter  of  any  value  whatever.  Every  innovation  upon  the 
usual  mode  of  tuition,  to  which  he  can  find  nothing  similar 
at  Egmore,  serves  only  to  wear  out  the  ohildren's  eyes, — or 
make  them  selBsh,  resentful,  malicious,  impudent,  or  stupid,-— 
or  amuse  them  with  the  appearance  without  imparting  the 
reality  of  instruction, — or  inspire  them  with  a  predilectibtk 
for  Nfewgateand  slave  ships.  The  ingenuity  of  this  writer  if 
so  singular  and  perverse,  that  we  shall  be  somewhat  more  par- 
ticular in  exposing  his  objections  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  effi« 
cacious  and  econcmical  inventions* 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  that  one  book  might 
be  made  to  serve  several  hundred  children  ;  that  slates  and 
pencils  would  supply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  materials  for 
writing ;  and  that  a  boy  who  cou!d  merely  read,  might  teach 
arithmetic.  In  these  improvements,  which  have  been  prac** 
tiseU  with  great  succ<  .as,  and  which  appeared,  from  observation 
and  experience,  to  many  judicious  persons,  cheap  and  etfica* 
cious,  the  author  of  the  Origin,  &c.  can  see  nothing  to  com« 
uiMid^  but  much  to  i^laine. 
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may  eipect,  and  which  is  not  to  be  a  rootifei  W  llk^  tb0«qi^ 
telligible  rcffinements  of  quietism.  The  life  of  eyery  feaaoiu^liB 
man  proceeds  on  the  expectation  of  rewacds.  The  diflRqrenca 
here  between  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  is,  that  the  rewards 
of  the  former  are  indefinite,  those  of  the  latter  definite.  Both 
reward  in  order  to  encourage  industry  lUid  good  behaviour,. and 
in  both  cases  the  expectation  of  the  reward  must  enter  into  the 
vi^w  of  the  boys.  Now,  we  believe^  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  influence  of  a  definite  and  an  ind^finite^  a  certaia 
and  a  doubtful  reward.  The  operation  of  tjie  former.  \f^  ppwer  • 
fill  and  constant, 

But  it  is  the  unfortunate  Quaker's  punishments  that  imisca 
tlie  indignation  of  this  writer  to  the  higheat  pitch J^  HeiretiiK- 
deed,  he  bad  a  wide  and  fruitful  field,  with  scarcely,  any  cbodk 
upon  him.  No  mode  of  correcting  boys^  has  been  yet  dc^sed^ 
to  which  plansible  objections  may  not  be  raised.  Though  Dr. 
Bell  says  little  of  punishments,  yet  be  frequently  employs 
them.  It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  see  his  schools  in  operation, 
as  those  who  conduct  them  are  extremely  shy  of  admitthfg 
strangers.  But  with  all  these  advantages,  our  author  bppesrs 
to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  his  objection  to  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter's punishments.  In  condemnation  of  the,'  tin .  or  paper 
crowns  with  which  Mr.  Lancaster  disgraces  an  offender., Ills. 
Trimmer  had  said,  '^  Surely  it  should  hc^  rememberedr  (hit 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  crowned  with  thorns  in  derisicm, 
and  this  is  a  reason  why  crowning  is  an  inmproper  puniabment 
for  a  slovenly  boy.'*  Our  author  thinks  thisr  lojudicious,  bit 
commends  it  as  pious  ;  which  is  very  strange  in  tbeadvoclte 
of  a  synem  of  schooling,  in  which  Kneeling  in  the  midst  of 
the  school  is  a  common  and  frequent  punishment.  The  pos- 
ture of  devotion,  thia  author,  with  all  hi^  zeal  for  piety^  bag  no 
objection  to  convert  into  aaource  of  misery.  TUs  practice  ih 
perhaps^  in  harmony  with  making  every  tning  subiervient  ,to 
the  pn)sperity  of  the  church.  When  children  have  be(9n  pa* 
nished  iuto  the  custom  of  kneeling,  it  will,  no  doubt^  beccme 
natural  to  them,  and  make  them  m  Jove-  with  their  prayers. 
The  following  is  a  burst  of  our  indicant  author,  at  one  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  modes  of  correction. 

■ 

<  la  what  English  school,  has  any  miniahmeat  been  heaxd  of  hajf  so  ie« 
vere  as  that  of  tying  a  boy  up  in  a  Uanket,  nd  leaving  hun  to  'pm  ^ 
uxfYit  upon  the  fiaor  in  the  school  hoose  I  What  if  he  shonld  ha  miei 
with  a  tot  in  such  drcumstances,  or  a  fit  of  terror,  which  is  as  periloisia 
its  eflects  as  disease,  and  whichi  under  such  drcumstaooes,  lata  liki^<!' 

If  Mr.  Lancaster,  should  in  this  instance,  which  baa  atmck 
our  tender  critic  with  such  horror^  turn  out  to>  be  more  hninaoa ' 
than  Dr.  Bell>  it  would  be  rather  surprising.    If,  howere^  oar' 
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■  ■  ■      • 

reskden  will  he  at  the  troable  to  turn  to  the  hrenty-secdnd 

page  of  the  *  Instrnctions  for  conducting  Schools*  of  that  gen- 
tleman, so  enthusiastically  commended  by  the  pathetic  person- 
age before  us,  thej  will  find  him  advising  confinement  during 
pTay  hours  andbotidays^andfecoipn^ohdin^solitary  confinement 
m  preference  *to  severe  flagelIatioh\  Heretheri.in  thesjrs- 
stem,  which  our  author  styles  '  entire  atid  perfect*,  is  solitaiy 
confinement,  prescribed  as  a  punishment, — without  even  tb<e 
humane  provision  of  a  blanket  allowed  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 

This  writer  seems  to  be  so  haunted  with  a  dread'of  ridicule^ 
as  in  some  measure  to  forget  what  he  is  doing.  He  inveighs 
inost  bitterly  against  the  use  Mr.  Lancaster  makes  of  it^  ia 
preserving  order  and  obedience  in  his  schools ;  as  if  the  ut- 
most length  to  which  it  is  carried,  wer^  not  recommended  by 

Dr.  Bell. 

• 
'  It  is  no  less  beneficial,'  says  that,  experienced  and  benevoleot  teacher, 

'  to  the  commoo  weal,  that  wnenever  a  boy  behayes  ill^.  and  loses  jbis 

name  with  you,  tbe  hoyt  to  whose  mind  you  give  the  lead^  bdiave  in  the 

same  roaaner  you  do  to  him ;  an4  whenever  he  shews  anv  degree  of  that 

obstinacy  which  it  was  so  long;  and  so  difficult  to  eradicate  from  those 

duldren,  thiej^  even  refute  to  admit  him  i%  their  playfellow,  and  chase  him 

dowm,  till  he  is  brought  to  his  senses  and  to  good  conduct,  far  more  stic- 

ceSsfiilly  than  the  severest  punishmeots  hiflictea  in  school,  bat  disregarded, 

or  even  gloried  m,  out  of  school.^  Etcfkirimaa  on  EJuaOhnf  Sec  pp.  S7. 

In  Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  wliat  Dr.  ^ell  here  recommends 
ia  compl^ely  effected.  Whenever  a  boy  o£knds,  his  school 
fellows  concur  with  t^he  master  in  reprobating  his  faiilt,  and^ 
to  use  Dr.  BelPs  expression^  he  is  soon  '  brong^t  .to  bis  sen^s^ 
and  to  good  conduct.*  Btit  our  author  prefers  bodily  pain, 
and  correction  by  means  of  BritlsQ  birch,  as  being;  v/ise  and 
humane  compared  with  Mr.  Lancaster's  instruments  of  chas- 
tisement. For  <  under  the  rojfl^'  says  he,.^,the  sufi^rer'is  at 
least  encouniged  to.  fortitude  by  his  school  fellows,  and  is 
commiserated  by  them.'  p.  94.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
Dr.  Bell. condemns.  It  is  to  punish  a  boy  without  cot  r*.  cting 
himl  It  is  to  torture  him  without  making  him  sensible  of  his 
fault,  and  to  alienate  him  froni  the  master,  without  effecting 
his  amendment ;  the  '  commiseration  and  encouragement*  of 
lui  school  fellows  fortifying  him  in  his  errors  or  his  vices^ 
and  leading  him  to  consider  his  teacher  as  unjust  and  cruel. 

In  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition,  this  critic,  in  the  Itrti^ 
cle'of  punishments,  has  dealt  very  uiilairly  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 
In  bis  schools  there  are  few  occasions  of  punisliment  The  fear 
of  the  correetions  secures  obedience ;  they  quickly , produce 
tbetreffect }  liad  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  them.    In  the 
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lar^e  school  at  Sheffield,  ihcre  w(.»re  scarcely  any  pnnisbmenti 
inflicted  during  the  last  year*  These  facts,  while  they  silence 
every  theoretical  objection,  form  the  best  panegyric  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  scholastic  discipline  and  government 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  Lancas- 
tcrian  schools.  The  great  principle  of  tuition  by  the 
scholars  themselves  is  more  effectually  applied  in  them,  than 
in  the  rival  charities:  the '  practices  combmed  with  it  are 
more  economical  and  more  efficacious  ;  and  they  can  boast  of  a 
more  mild  and  energetic  system  of  order  and  discipline.  But 
even  if  the  two  forms  were  equal  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's omissions,  on  which  ground  the  most  frequent  objec- 
tions have  been  made,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  reason  of  thisopiuion  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  education  of  the  poor,  though  now  so  cheap,  can  never 
become  genend  without  vast  expence.     It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  all  persons  who  have  any  thinp:  to  spare  for  charitable 
purposes,  should  contribute  to  this  good  work.  Buttbento  unite 
charitablq  pcrsonsof  all  sects  and  parties,  a  common  ground  must 
be   chosen.  That  the  poor  should  be  taught  to  read,  and  write, 
and  cypher  is  iheir  unanimous  wish  ;  and  to  whatever  religious 
party  ihey  may  belong,  they  can  have  no  objection  to  the  reading 
of  the  scripture  •  since,  from  it,  they  draw  their  religions  princi- 
ples, by  it  they  support  them,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  under- 
btood,  believe  they  will  pre\ail.  In    Mr.  Lancaster's  scheme, 
therefore,  ttic  common  ground  seems  to  be  found,  and  all 
c^cod  men,  it  might  be  expected,  would  concur  in  its  support 
Hut  no.  They  cannot  with  safety,  say  certain  affijctors  of  extra- 
ordinary concern  for  religion.   Such  a  scheme  is  highly  perni- 
cious.    It  Icadb  to  Deism— at  least  to  Socinianism — certainly 
to  an  entire  dereliction  of  the  national   faith  and   worship. 
']  his  objcciiori*,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe,  is  the  same 
that  was  made  to  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  on  proposing  to 
put  the   scripture   into  the   hands  ot   the   coknhion  people. 
This  is  the  self  :same  objection  that  persecutors  have,    in  dll 
af^es,  ur^ed  against  the  toleration  cf  different  religious  sects 
in  i!ic  j>ame  country.     Rut  when  the  reformers  put  the  scrlp- 
i.MCs  ir.io  the  hauds  of  the  multitude,  no  such  consequences 
followed  as  their  ailvcrraries  predicted.    Now  that  a  toleration, 
ijr:c:vi'.n!ple(l  in  (he  annals  of  history,  has  been  for  j-cars  ex- 
tended in  this  country,  to  all  the  divisions  of  religion,  the 
true  religion,  instead  of  losing  its  votaries,  seems  to  oe  better 
known  and  to  acquire  a  greater  influence.  The  nation  becomes 
more  religious. 

Vet  this  argument,  so  odious  in  itself,  and  so  thoroughly  it- 
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tsXXcA  by  the  experience  of  ages,  is  the  common  place  got 
op  b)  our  Trimmers,  our  Sprys,  and  our  Daubenys,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  education  oF  the  poor  on  principles 
in  which  all  may  conscientiously  unite.  With  this  argument^ 
the  Margaret  professor  has  filled  his  sermon  from  the  chair  of 
St.  Paul.  In  the  management  of  ir,  indeed,  be  has  not  been 
guilty  of  so  many  absurdhies  as  those  profound  and  logical 
reclaimers.  And  yet,  merely  because  Mr.  Lancaster  makes 
tlie  Scrijiture  alone,  without  the  articles,  or  homilies,  or  liturgy 
of  the  Etiglisfa  Church,  his  religious  school  book,  the  professor 
broadly  insinuates,  that  his  system  of  education  teaches  indifFii- 
rence  as  to  religion ;  plainly  affirms,  it  is  favourable  to  Socinia- 
nism;  and  stoutlj  maintains  thaf,  the  consequences  of  its  ge- 
neral adoption  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  national  Church. 

*  In  such  drcuiiMtaoces,  [as  those  of  being  taueht  in  Mr.  Lancaiter's 
schools]  they  [the  children]  will  either  choose  no  religion,  or  if  they  choote 
any,  it  will  be  mere  accident  that  they  fall  on  the  rieht  one.'  p.  12.  *  It,' 
Mr.  Lancattei  's  System  of  Education,  *  appears  to  be  more  favourable  to 
Uniurianitm  than  to  any  other  fonh  of  religion.'  p.  23.  fcc.  &c. 

We  trust  we  need  spend  but  few  words  to  shew,  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  high  road  to  indifFerence  as  to 
religion;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  at  much  .pains  to  evince, 
that,  when  combined  with  writing  and  cyphering,  it  h  no  very 
likely  instriuneut  to  make  the  lower  or  arn  Socinians.  .  For 
cur  friend,  the  author  of  the  Origin,  &c.  informs  us,  *  thttir's  is 
a  religion  which  has  never  reached  the  lower  classes,  and  never 
will  reach  them.'  p*  112«  Passing  over,  therefore,  the  ten* 
dency  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  to  multiply  Deists  and  Soci- 
niaus,  we  shall  consider  the  aspect  it  bears  to  the  national  reli* 
gion.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  entirely  from  Dr. 
Marsh  and  his  fellow- labourers.  As  to  the  Church,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's system  of  teaching  the  reading  of  the  Bibici^  together' 
with  writing  and  cyphering,  we  must  think  is  perfectly  inno* 
cent.  For,  allowing  that  the  children  instructed  in  the  Lan* 
casterian  schools  ought  have  been  instri^ctcd  elsewhere,  which 
was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  consequently  might  have  been 
taught  whatever  catechism  their,  parents  thought  proper,  they 
reqeive  no  sinister  bias  in  these  schools :  they  arc  neither  alie- 
nated from  Episcopacy,  nor  prejudijded  in  favour  of  Presby* 
tery.  The  truth,  however,  is, — these  children  would  never 
have  been  instructed  at  all.  They  would  have  been  brou£;bt  up 
in  gross  ignorance,  aud^  consec^ueotly,  in  vice  and  irrdigion. 
They  would  have  been  like  their  parents,  who,  as  our  learned 
pruiessor  informs  us,  are  incapable  of  teaching  religion  to 
their  children.  They  could  never,  therefore,  have  been  mem* 
bcrs  of  the  Englisbj  or  any  other  churchy 
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We  find,  indeed,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  our- 
selves, that  any  intelligent  tran,  who  is  attached  to  the  Church 
from  better  than  secular  motives,  can  honestly  think  that  Mr. 
Lancaster's  system,  were  it  generally  adopt<.d,  would  be  in  the 
least  degree  detrimental  to  the  Church.  If,  as  all  honest  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  suppose,  and  ue  are  not  inclined  to  ques- 
tion it,  her  doctrine  and  polity  are  founded  and  supported  by 
the  Scriptures,  the  practice  of  reading  them  must  be  something 
n  ore  than  neutral.  So  far  from  encouraging  hostility  to  her 
pr"'ncip!es  or  government,  it  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  fa- 
vourable. Froiii  the  Scriptures  her  doctrines  are  derived  ;  and 
on  them  her  polity  must  rebt .  Whoever  teuf  hes  children  to  read, 
and  makes  the  Bible  hib  school  book,  dr  »•::  hv^m.'thing  towards 
inakiog  them  members  of  the  English  Chiiroh  :  he  contri- 
butes to  her  support:  he  lays  ibo  fou;  daiiOL  on  which  her 
teachers  may  build  with  security.  Here,  thf'n,  is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  Churchmen  of  turning  the  activity  of  the  sectaries 
to  the  good  of  the  establishment,  and  rfexercisiiip  their  charity, 
while  they  |/romote  the  interests  of  their  religion,  and  rile 
well-beintr  of  the  poor.  Iso  sacrifice  of  principle  is  here  re- 
quired :  the  result  of  such  union  can  be  only  pure  good.  But 
bt  rea  faction  of  the  watchmen  of  the  Church  interpose.  **  We 
ini>s:,  say  ihey,  on  no  account  associate  with  dissenters,  ibr 
the  best  of  purposes.  Should  the  stream  of  Kpiscopalian  cha- 
rity receive  in  its  progress  the  rivulet  of  the  Presbyterian,  the 
Iiidependnnt,  or  the  Quaker,  it  would  be  instantly  polluted,  and 
henceforth  flow  in  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  calamity  to  the 
State.  *  We  must  retain  the  strength  of  the  establishment  in 
its  own  channel.*  Wc  can  do  no  good,  except  it  is  solely  and 
entirely  tor  the  prosperity  of  our  Church.  We  have  not  learnt 
what  it  means  to  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 

To  justify  this  monstrous  alienation  of  mind  from  fellow 
Christians,  in  points  where  union  would  be  safe  and  natural, 
various  pretexts  are  alleged.  All  the  advantage,  say  these 
vigilant  watchmen,  must  necessarily  be  on  the  side  of  dissent- 
ers. For  Mr.  Lancaster's  school-book  is  the  Bible  alone,  and 
not  the  homilies  or  hturgy.  But  are  not  the  doctrines  of  the 
English  church  contained  in  the  Bibie?  Is  not  the  liturgy,  are 
not  the  articles,  the  faithful  echoes  of  the  scripture!  Where 
the  Bible,  the  source  of  Cbrisaauit}  ,  is  hourly  read,  a  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  affirms  that  the  doctrinesof  Christianity,  as  taught 
b;  the  Church  of  England,  have  no  admission  !  But  have 
tii  dissenters  no  expositions  ( f  Scripture,  no  confessions  of 
faith,  no  books  of  devotion?  Po  not  they  also  lose  sight  of 
their  peculiarities? 
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But  then  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  yntte  with  dis* 
senters.  Churchmen,  our  learned  professor  maintains,  cannot 
contribute  to  schools  in  which  the  liturgy  is  not  in  use,  and 
the  children  are  not  made  to  frequent  the  parish  church, 
^without  betrajine;  the  cause  which  thiey  are  pledged  to  de- 
fend.* This  may  be  correct,  but  we  protest  it  is  quite  new  ito 
tis*  The  Churcn  has  done  nothing  to  provide  her  members  at 
once  wiih  the  means  of  instructing  their  children  in  her 
doctrine  and  the  first  rudiments  of  science.  The  legislature 
has  done  nothing  to  establish  schools  at  which  all  might  attend. 
There  are  no  parish  schools  endowed  by  the  nation.  There 
are  no  day  schiX)  s,  that  we  know  of,  where  the  children  are 
jmarshalled  for  Church  on  the  sabbath.  If  parents  neglect  \o 
send  their  children,  or  masters  their  servants,  tabe  catechised 
tin.  the  Sunday,  or  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  '  teach  t6e 
child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  learn,  all  things.that'a  Christian 
ought  to  know  and  believe  to  his  soul's  good,*  or  the  curate 
to  examine  the  youth  of  his  parish  on  Sundays  and  hoiidajs, 
they  certainly  <  betray  the  cause  which  they  are  pledged  to 
to  defend/  For  these  duties  are  enioined  by  authority  aiid 
they  have  solenuily  promised  to  perform  Ithem.  But  the  law 
says  nothing  about  reeling  and  arithmetic.  £v6ry  man  is  left 
to  procure  these  advantages  for  bis  offspring,  where  he  can 
most  conveniently  find  them*  Instead  of  neglecting  their 
duty,  then,  by  sending  theircliildren  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  schoc4s 
to  learn  to  read  their  bibles  and  their  prayer  books,  ChurchmclQ 
take  several  steps  to  the  discharge  of  it  Thei'eby,  the 
children  are  qualified  to  understand  their  catechism,  and!  io 
imurove  the  examinations  of  the  curate,  and  are  prefMired  to 
embrace  the.principles  of  the  Church. 

But  in  the  harmless  practice  of  teaching  children  to  read 
their  bibles,  and  master  the  multiplication  table,  these  clear 
sighted  alarmists,  perceive  a  formidable  and  premeditated  attack 
upon  the  establishment  They  are  so  actiilited  with  a  secia*- 
rian  spirit  that  th^  think  nobody  can  stir  without  intendiqg 
them  some  evil.  Thus  in  the  union  of  Cbris^^ms  for  the  circu-; 
latiqn  of  the  scripture,  they  were  sure  9  combination  lurked  for 
the  downfall  of  the  C^iurcn.  In  the  eiforts  thait  ar^  making  to 
banish  ignorance  from  the  land,  anil  impart  to  th^  pobr  the 
th6  blessings  of  instroction,-^Qstead  of  virtuous  men  laboutirig 
for  the  good  of  their  fellows,  they  discover  nothingr  but  hos- 
tility to  the  Churcti,  contempt  of  bercireed,  dereliction  of  her 
Worship.  They  f^fie  sq.  much  of  panizans  theni^kies,  that 
they  cannot  believe  w¥odc  can  pursue  an  obj^t  of  unmixed 
benevolence.  It  is,  however,  foolish  to  be  afRdcted  by  the 
fears  of  such  persons.  Mo  attack  has  heen  oUdtf  6n  the  church. 
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No  contempt  has  been  discovered  of  her  doctrine  or  worship. 
If  sht»  has  suffered  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  imprudence  and 
absurcliiy  of  her  Sprys  and  Daiibenys. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  are  open  for  all.  In  proposing  a 
test — in  advising  schools  into  which  none  but  the  children  of 
CInirchmen  should  he  admitted — even  his  enemies  could  not 
but  foci  some  misgivinirs  at  the  illiberal  and  uncharitable 
appearance  of  such  a  proposal :  thus  professor  Marsh,  the 
autl]or  of  the  Origin,  .&c.,  and  in  short,  all  his  more  intelli- 
gent adversaries.  They  have,  however,  attempted  to  soften 
down  this  prejudice,  which  would  naturallv  rise  aj^ainst  them, 
in  all  Chriiilian  hearts.  It  is  necessary,  Dr.  Marsh  pretends, 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  the  catechism  and 
brought  to  the  Parish  Church,  for  the  security  of  the  national 
faith.  *  Hard,  indeed,'  lie  admits,  '  must  be  the  heart  of  that 
man,  and  poor  indeed  his  undersianding,  who  can  see  a  fellow 
creature  in  distress,  and  coldly  ask  before  he  relieves  him,  to 
what  religion  ho  belongs.  Whether  a  Jew,  or  a  Samaritaui  a 
Christian,  or  a  Turk,  it  is  a  human  being,  that  w4nts  our 
assistance,  and  if  we  refuse  it,  because  our  religions  are  dif- 
ferent, we  bring  disgrace  uponour  own.*  p.  9.  But  it  seiems  to 
"US,  that  this  hard  and  unfeeling,  and  wo  may  say  unchristian 
conduct,  is  precisely  what  the  professor  recommends.  Do 
your  parents  usq  the  liturgy  ?  ^lo  they  frequent  the  Pariah 
Church  ?  are  they  willing  you  should  learn  the  Church  cate- 
chism ?  are  the  questions  the  children  must  answer  iii  the  affir^ 
iriative,  before  the  professor  will  teach  them  their  letters.  Tbey 
arc  perishing  far  lack  of  knowledge ;  bnt  no  philanthropy  can 
warrant  the  professor  so  far  to  neglect  his  own  religion  as  to 
teach  them  to  read  their  bible,  except  he  is  first  assured  they 
will  pay  him  tithes. 

This  charge  of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  wliich  the 
Margaret  professor  has  attempted  to  parry  off  with  **  neces- 
sitj',  the  tyrant's  plea;'*  his  fellow  labourer,  the  author  of  the 
Origin, .  «c.  endeavours  to  rebut  by  other  considerations. 
He  seems  to  revolt  at  the  cruelty,  upon  which  Dr.  Marsh  pro^ 
fessed  to  be  forced  by  his  religion,  and  alledgcs  that  there 
are  very  few  dissenters  whose  children  need  a  gratuitous  edu* 
CcLiion.  If  the  strictest  test  proposed,  is  adopted,  not  morei 
lio  is  pcisuaded,  than  800  children  in  all  Kngland,  would  be 
rxcludcd  from  the  national  schools.  Whatever  uncharitable* 
iie-ss,  therefore,  it  would  involve,  it  is  eviJcntly  so  trifling, 
t'j;it,tuc  unreasonable  clamour  made  about  it,' is  not  so  much 
Lccnuse  tlie  mere  j*eadingx?f  the  scrijotore  \ihuld  bfif  serviceable 
ij  the  dissenters,  as  because  it  wdilld  be  injarious  lo  the 
''j.rLi;blishuient.     Wc  canrot  acquiesce  lit  our  auihor's  cair 
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dilation.  If  it  bad  served  his  purpose,  he  could  have  made 
the  secraries^  children  more  thousands  than  he  has  made 
them  hundreds,  i  But  as  if  dissatisfied  with  this  plea,  he  pre« 
Bently  devises  another.  For  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the 
orthodox  dissenters,  lie  is  for  insisting  only  on  learning  the 
c^atechism'y  to  which  he  is  sure  there  can  be  no  solid  objection, 
»nd  leaving  it  to  the  choice  of  the  parents*  whether  the 
ishildren  srliould  go  to  Church  or  not  Any  compulsory  regu- 
lation would,  in  this  case,  he  thinks,  be  mischievous.  In 
thig  instance,  we  heartily  agree  with  the  critic.  It  is  more 
lecent,  and  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  greater  good  foe 
:hildren  to  accompany  their  parents  to  the  place  of  divine 
worship,  than  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose,  and  march  rank 
ind'fiie.  But  here  this  writer  has  gone  much  farther  than  be 
vas  authorized.  This  moderation  which  our  author  so  warmly 
'ecotnmends  is  strongly  reprobated  by  the  Margaret  professor. 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  the  able  reasoner,  to  whom/  says  our 
iBonymous  author^  *  the  country  is  so  much  indebted  for 
the  manly:  and  decisive  manner  in  which  he  has  delivereci 
his  opinion  upon  this  important  controversy,'  is  on  tbis» 
point  in  express  contradiction  to  his  panegyrist.  • 

'  J>o  toe  members  of  the  Establishment  shew  the  same  Wisdom  with 
he  Difseoters,  in  promotine  plans  of  education,  where  it  is  a  matter  of 
odifierence,  whether  the  chiMren  on  a  Sunday  frequent'the  conventicle  or 
he  church  ?  No  education  in  this  country  can  beendtled  to  the  appellation 
»f  national,  wh^re  the  children  attend  not  the  service  of  the  Established 
aiunrhl' 

Speaking  ;of  th.e  charity-schools^  which  benevolent  indivi. 
luals  have  founded  and  endowed  in  various  parts  of  the  king* 
lorn,  and  which  he  calls  parish  schools,  he  says—* 

<  Regular  atendahce  at  the  parish  church,  on  the  Sabbath-day»  was  no 
ns  required/ than  attendance  at  the  parish  school  on  other  days.     Had' 
bis  system  of  parochial  education  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  or  h^d 
;  been  more  generally  retained,  the  defection  from  the  Established  Church 
fcmld  never  have  been  raised  to  its  present  height.'    Semum,  pp.  6»  7. 

We  have  quoted  these  sentences  principalty  to  shew  how 
jolish  and  mischievous,  in  this  *  able  reasoncr's*  judgement,  is 
fiat  plan,  recomtnb)ded  as' wise  and  beneficial,  by  the  critic, 
rhicb  teaches  boys  to  read  and  write,  without  compelling^ 
beiii  to  frequent  the*  parish  chcnx:h.  But  they  will  also  serve 
nother'  purpose.  Our  inonymous  author  has*  charged  the 
nemies  of  tfe^ts  and  restrictions  upon  edutatidh-witl)  nnfkir 
ealing,  in  ^rgmng  a^'if  it  had  been  proposed  to  establish' 
chools,  tq  Wbich  node  should  be  aditiitted  but  such  as  wept  to^ 
!hui?eb  on  Sundays  aiidholidays; '  '  They  represent  it/  say*' 
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he,  '  as  the  wish  of  those  who  contend  for  the  establisbmtat  of 
national  schools,  to  introduce  a  compulaoDy  r^ulatioo,  requir- 
ing the  children  to  go  to  church.'  p.  1 16.  From  the  preced* 
in^  sentences,  it  appears  they  represented  the  matter  fairl?; 
and  our  readers  will  now  know  what  to  think  of  a  writer,  vfao 
atten)pt8  to  bring  odium  upon  his  opponents,  by  aMuming  the 
contrary,  as  the  true  representation. 

Tie  advocates  of  restriction  frequently  quote  the  example 
of  Scotland,  not  merely  to  recommend  the  adoptioa  of  a  simi* 
lar  s\  stf.'  in  this  country,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  good  that  maj 
be  expected  from  their  excluding  principles.     Our  ^  able  rea- 
son, r,*  the  M.irgaret  professor,  after  describing  what  he  styles 
the  parochial  system  of  education  of  England,  which  contisti 
in  us<ng  the  liturgy,  learning  the  Church  catechism,   andaU 
tending  the  parish  church,  adds, '  The  good  effects  of  this  syt 
tern  in  Scotland,  on  the  religion  there  established,  is  (iffe) 
known  to  every  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  that  part  of  our 
island.*  p.  6.    This  must  sound  very  odd  in  the  ears  of  those 
who  h(ive  but  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  ^with  that  part  of 
our  island*    There,  every  parish  has  its  schooimastery  sop« 
ported  by  the  same  funds,  and  under  the  same  superintena* 
ai>ce,  as  the  minister.    There  is  no  liturgy,  no  forms  of  pray- 
er ;  nor  is  attendance  on  the  Kirk  Expected  from  the  8chohn» 
The  parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  therefore,  whose  *  good 
effects  on  the  religion  there  established,*  are  so  well '  knowiif' 
as  it  respects  forms,  of  worship  and  attendance  on  the  Kirk— 
which  Dr.  Marsh  considers  essential  to  national  education— aie 
precisely  such  as  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  friends  recommend. 
If  they  had  been  in  search  of  a  case  in  their  favour,  they  cedld 
not  have  found  one  more  to  the  point,  or  more  decisire,  tksn 
that  quoted  against  them,  by  the  most  enlightened  of  their  an* 
tagonists.     Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remember,  thaty  of  a 
system  of  educntion  frc^and  unfettered,  accessible  to  all  aectsof 
religion,  where  the  Bible  is  the  common  sehool  book,  theffceat 
advocate  of  restrictions  assures  us: — that  *  the  good  ofieets,*- 
not  merely  upon  the  intelligence  or  morality  of  the  peopie 
(though   that  is  likewise   the  case),    but  upon  the    ireliglon 
there  established,  '  are  known  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  island.*     No  wonder  the  Scotch  cleigy, 
have  so  generally  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  syi- 
tom^  since  it  is  bO  similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  advant^ 
geous  to  their  religion.    But  it  u  a  wonder  that  any  clergy* 
Bian  or  laic,  with  such  a  notorious  example  before  his  eyes. 
slionld  imagine,  that  a  much  purer  and  more  liberally  endowed 
cstablihLuient  would  receive,  notgood^  but  evil,  from  a  svstem 
of  education  ec^ually  accessible  as  the  Scotch  to  ail  rdjgioilt 
sects  in  the  nation. 
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The  last  pretext  euiploved  to  repel  the  charge  of  bigotry 
ind  uiicharitabieness,  by  Mr.  Lancaster's  enemies,  is,  thateacp 
jariy  may  have  their  own  schools.  ••  We  must,'  say  ihey^ 
retain  the  strength  of  the  E^stablishment  in  Its  own  channel/ 
We  must  unite  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy  together.  If  w^ 
each  children  to  read  and  write,  we  must  be  sure  they  fre- 

turiit  the  parish  church.  But  we  would  not  wish  to  prevci)t 
le  dissenters  from  encouraging  Mr.  Lancaster's  schogTs,  whit- 
her all  who  cannot  conform  to  the  Establishment  may  sen^ 
heir  children.   They  may  have  their  own  semiuariejB." 

It  is  certainly  very  liberal  in  these  Churchmen  not  to  advi^^ 
be  repeal  of  the  toleration  act.  The  framers  of  the  act  of  uqU 
brmity  would  not  have  gone  ev^en  this  length.  But  why  not  go  far- 
ber?  Divisions  and  parties  are  tolerable,  not  desirable;  they 
ire  to  be  be  discouraged,  not  fodnenteil.  If  a  system  of  n^- 
joiial  education,  in  which  there  is  no  restriction,  has,  by  age* 
>f  trial,  been  found  beneficial  to  the  religion  of  that  natioQ,  it 
eems  inconclusive  to  alledg^  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  a 
eason  why  education  should  be  conducted  on  excluding  priu«* 
dples.  A  Churchman  may,  with  perfect  safety  to  his  religion^ 
mite  with  dissenters  in  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools* 
f  be  may,  there  is  no  question  but  be  ought.  The  breach 
hould  be  filled  up,  not  widened.  Attempts  should  be  made 
o  throw  down  the  barriers  of  separation  that  have  been  already 
aised  up ;  not  to  strengthen  them,  and  makf  them  eternaU 
A^herever  good  men  can  unite,  for  a  good  work,  withobt  sacri- 
icing  the  ir  principles,  their  union  becomes  an  imperious  duUr 
o  each  other,  and  to  the  cause  of  goodness  in  general. 

But  if  this  proposal  uf  rival  9emii>arie.s  is  sincere,  there  is  no 
cession  tQ  abandon  the  Boroimb  school.  The  catechism  may 
^  taught  in  schools  on  Mr.  Lancaster's  model,  as  well  as  in 
hose  on  Dr.  Bell's.  It  is  a  mere  extraneous  circumstance, 
ndeed,  in  many  schools,  conducted  on  the  Laqcasterian  plan 
he  caiechibm.  15  taugh^;  while  the  greater  efficacy,  andes- 
lecialty  the  superior  economy  of  that  plan^  clearly  intitje^ 
t  to  the  preference. 

To  this  proposal,  again,  of  distinguisbingthc:  religious  divisions 
}{ the  nation,  by  their  seminaries  for  teaching  their  poor  to 
ead  the  Scriptures,  there  is  another  most  *weigh^  objection^ 
rhe.  advantage  of  the  new  mode  of  tuition  arises,  in  a  grea^ 
ip^eaaure,  from  the  numbers  that  are  instructed.  If  the  district 
s< not  populous;  if  the  children  who  need.gratuitous  educatiopy 
Ip  not  exceed  900  or  lOQO,  which  one  person  can  easily  super- 
ptend  ;  to  have  two  schools,  is  to  double  the  ex  pence.  Ooi^ 
chooi  is  amply  sufficient  for  most  parishes.  But  if  the  nam- 
»er  of  cbildreo  amounted  tp  2000,  it  ^  very  ipprobable  they 
ibould  be  exactly  bManped^one-baif  nreqoip^tin^  thjS  Chifrqh| 
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and  the  other  the  conventicle.  In  some  parts  the  friends  of 
the  Church,  in  others  the  dissenters  are  the  most  numerous. 
In  many  places  the  sectarian  children  mnst  go  without  instrac- 
tioi\  ; — and  though  the  sectaries  now  keep  open  house,  and 
welcome  all  comers,  they  may  possibly  in  time  be  soured  bj 
opposition ;  and  therefore,  in  many  |)iaces,  the  chiLdren  of 
poor  Churchmen  must  go  untaught. 

It  is  likewise  deserving  of  consideration,  that  the  alarmists— 
the  partizans  of  tests — talk  mnch  of  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment in  the  affair  of  education.  They  hope,  and  pray,  and  ad- 
vise, that  legislative  enactments  may  be  made,  |>roviding  in 
every  parish  the  means  of  education  fi^r  the  lower  orders.  The 
legislature  has,  hitherto,  been  deaf  to  tho  cries  of  the  poor, 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  has  done  nothing  for  their  in- 
struction. If,  after  having  rejected  the  wise  and  liberal  mea- 
sures proposed  by  some  of  their  own  body,  they  should  heark- 
en'to  the  clamour  raised  by  the  advisers  and  promoters  of  ex- 
cluding plans  of  education,  and  resolve  on  the  formation  of 
parish  schools,  the  restriction ists  will  be  thrown  into  inektri- 
eabie  difHculty.  For  a  parish  school  must  be  supported  by 
the  parishioners.  Most  parishes  consist  of  dissenters  as 
well  as  Churchmen.  However  much,  therefore,  the  alarmists 
may  think  it  their  duly  to  *  retain  the  strength  of  the  establish- 
ment in  its  own  channel,'  they  will  scarce  have  the  coufideuce 
lo  attempt  to  force  the  strength  of  dissenters  thither  also; 
and  to  propose  compelling  them  to  support  schools,  to  which 
they  cannot  in  conscience  send  their  children.  Their  scheroesi 
then,  are  incompatible  with  a  system  of  national  education; 
and  if  the  legislature  should  at  last  interfere  in  the  business  of 
schooling,  from  their  known  wisdom  and  equity,  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  liberality  and  moderation,  it  may  safe!}'  be  pre- 
sumed, they  will  decide  in  favour  of  the  unexcludiugpriuciples 
of  the  Lancasterian  institution. 

One  thing  more  we  must  suggest  to  those  who  seriously 
wish  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  likely  to  engage  them 
in  the  vigorous  support  of  tlie  Borough  schools.  Those 
who  now  oppose  them  with  such  vehemence,  as  most  injurious 
to  the  establishment,  never  imagined  that  the  establishment 
was  in  danger  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people.  Ages 
of  darkness  had  passed  by,  and  they  kept  profound  silence. 
The}'  were  not  even  found  in  the  practice  of  catechising 
the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care,  a  duty  to  wiiich  they 
were  bound  by  a  regard,  at  once,  to  their  most  solemn  en- 
gagements and  the  highest  interests  of  the  church.  They 
M'ere  not  backward  even  to  condemn  such  of  their  brethren  as 
were  more  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  this,  and  other  cle- 
rical duties,  than  themselves.    They  never  entertained  any 
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sisilres  for  the  educatjon  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the 
kjiess  began  to  retire,  till  vigorous  exertions  were  actually 
iing  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  instruction,  till  they 
igined  that  the  teaching  of  the  poor  to  re^d  and  write 
some  way  or  other  must  be  detrimental  to  their  interests, 
t  they  thought  of  bestirring  themselves.  It  was  not  be* 
se  they  cared  for  the  poor,  not  because  they  were  sorry 
iiany  thousands  of  their  fellow  creatures  were  perishing 
niser}^  and  jjoverty  and  vice,  for  want  of  a  little  instruction, 
t  they  put  their  hand  at  last  to  the  good  work.  The' 
iness  was  taken  up.  and.  going  on  successfully  and  rapidly, 
en  it  was  they  began — rqot  to  assist  but  16  obstruct,  not 
R'iden  but  to  narrow  die  stream.  Their  ze^l  and  activitr 
the  fruit  of  pure  opposition.  It  is  tq'  Mr.  Lancaster,  it 
uld  seemj  and  his  friends,  that  we  owe  the  good  they 
now  effecting.  But  can  it  reasonnbly  be  supposed  that 
ic  activity  will  increase  as  the  cause  of  it  g^ts  weaker, 
the  Borough  institution  and  its  numerous  branches,  'are 
zealously  encourag^ed.aud  supportedf  is  it  not  probable,  that 
the  noise  and  busUc  its  enemies  make  about  the  education 
the  poor,  will  come  to  an  end?  If  they  fear  no  danger,' 
I  they  not,  as  formerly,  cease  to  watch  and  labour  ?  Their 
rtness  is  occasioned  by  their  fears ;  and  their  fears  will  live 
i  operate*  just  as  the  seminaries  which  they  oppose,  appear 
lourish  or  decay.  We  leave  this  to  the  consideration  of  all 
sincere  friends  of  education,  of  every  religious  persuasion. 

■II  ■!  I  ■  I  I  .  ■ll  ■  I         ■■«■■■. ■  ■       ■  I  ...  .1  ^ 

X.  Letlert  on  the  Nieobar  Islatids^  their  Natoril  Productions,  ami 
le  MannerS}  Customs,  aad  Superstitions  of  the  Nftb^es ;  with  an  account 
f  an  attempt  made  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  to  convert 
lem  to  Christianity.  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  John  Gottfried  Haensel, 
the  only  suvvlving  Missionary)  (o  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Latrobe.  8vo.  pp» 
3.  Hatchard;  Seeley,  and  Co.  1812. 

a  late  number  of  this  Journal,,  a  concise  account  was 
riven  of  the  various.missionary  :^j|tablishments  which  are 
iresent  supported  by  the' chui^ch  of  the  United  Brethren. 
3  pamphlet  before  ns  consists  principally  of  a  narrative  of 
i  of  their  nnsitccessful  bttettiptd,  which  haVe  not  been  .few, 
ncrease-the  number  of  those  establiahmeDU;  and  affords- 
be  same  time,  several  remarkable . particdiars,  respecting' 
inhabitants  and  natdral  productions  of  the  Nicobar  islands.' 
B  letters,  eight  in  number,  whicli  form  the  substbnee  of  the; 

33hlet,  are  tratislated  by  Mr.  Latrobe,. froiis  the  driginala> 
r.  Haensel,  the  only  surviving  misuiionary.  To  these  is' 
fixed,  by  way  of  preface,  a  letter  from  the  tririsUtor  to; 
,  Wilberforce,  whose  enquiries  respectingtbcTJrescdtof  the' 
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undertaking^,  the  commencement  dF  which  is  noticed  in 
Crantz*s  History  of  the  Brethrert,  seeihs  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  production  now  before  ns.  Mr.  Haensel  himself,  spent 
seven  years  in  this  station,  out  of  thirty-ei|?bt  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  LFnited  Brethren's 
Missions ;  and  after  suflPering  numberless  hardships  and  dan* 

{jerdus  illnesses,  is  still  a  most  active,  cheerful,  and  zealous 
abourer  in  the  same  pious    cause,    at  the    age  of  sisty* 
three. 

These  islands  are  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  S^  N.  I^t.  and  94^  E.  Long,  north  of  Sumatra ; 
and  by  their  position  form  several  commodious  faarboun.  The 
mission  wlas  founded  in  Nadcauwerv,  the  southernmost  It  was 
originally  undertakefn  in  1758,  by  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Dien« 
mark,  under  i^hose  auspices  a  commercial  establishment,  com*- 
i&eiiced  there  by  the  Danish  East  India  Company  in  1756,  but 
soon  afterwards  abandoned,  was  intended  as  speedily  as  po$r 
sible  to  be  renewed.  The  missionaries  reached  Tranqnebar 
in  July,  1760,  but  the  new  establishment  on  theNicobar  luands 
was  not  formed  till  1768,  when  m  of  the  brethren  immediately 
repaired  thither,  and  settled  at  Nancauwery.  The  Dnnish 
East  India  Company  were  soon  compelled,  by  the  mortelity 
among  their  servants  and  colonists,  to  abandon  their  protect 
of  a  factory.  After  undergoing  great  hardships  ana  diffi- 
culties, partly  arising  from  the  unnealthiness  of  the  climite, 
partly  from  the  precarious  and  inadequate  means  of  commu- 
nication with  Tranquebar,  for  supplying  the  necessaries  of 
of  life,  the  surviving  missionaries,  at  length  finally  abandoned 
the  attempt  in  17b7,  without  having  been  able  to  master  the 
scanty  but  difficult  language,  and  without  any  proofi  of  that 
success,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  latxiur^  which 
might  have  consoled  them  under  the  necessity  of  bringing 
them  to  a  conclusion.  The  superintendance  of  this  melancSoly 
duty  fell  upon  Mr.  Haensel,  whose  services  bad  only  com« 
menced  in  1779,  and  who  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  island^ 
had  to  abandon  the  graves  of  eleven  of  his  brethren. 

« My  last  fiuvwell,  (he  says)  with  the  inhabitints,  who  had  flocked  le 
lae  from  all  the  drciunjacent  itlands^  was  veiy  affecting.  They  wept  aad 
howled  for  grief*  and  begged  that  the  firethra  might  soon  return  to  them. 
We  always  eajo^red  their  esteem  aad  lof»«  and  th^  do  not  deserve  to)ie 
classed  with  their  (erodons  nei^hboars^  the  Malays ;  bdiy,  in  geDeral, 
kind  and  gentle  io  their  dispoainons,  except  when  roused  bv  jealonayr  or 
other  provocations ;  when  their  nocontronled  passiona  will  lead  them  into 
excesses,  as  some  of  the  Danish  soldisri  OKpcneiiced.  We  always  fowrit 
ibeoi  ready  to  senrc  ai^'  p.  27* 
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'  As  the  pamphlet  is  of  so  smtU  apricei  we  shall  not  attempt 
any  abstract  of  the  information  it  contains^  but  merely  select 
one  or  two  passages,  in  order  to  enforce  oar  recommenrlaMoa 
of  it,  as  a  curious  and  interesting  publication,  the  qu  intoess 
of  which,  in  some  pointSi  is  much  mqre  than  atoned  for  hy 
its  piety. 

*  On  my  freqneat  exciraions  along  die  sea  coant,  it  aometinies  happened 
tiiat  I  was  benighted^  and  could  not,  with  convenience,  return  to  our  dwel- 
ling ;  but  I  was  nerer  at  a  loss  for  a  bed.  The  greater  part  of  the  beach 
consists  of  a  remarkably  fine  white  sand,  which  above  highwater-mark 
Is  perfecdy  ckan  and  diy.  Into  this  I  dug  with  ease  a  hole  large 
enough  to  contain  my  body,  forming  a  mound  as  a  pillow  for  my  bead ;  I 
then  lay  down,  aad  by  coUecting  the  sand  over  me,  buned  myself  in  it 
up  to  the  neck*  My  faithful  dog  always-  lay  across  my  body,  ready  to 
give  the  alarm*  in  case  of  disturbance  from  any  quarter.  However  I 
was  under  no  apprehension  from  wild  animals.  Crocodiles  and  kaymant 
never  haunt  the  open  coast,  bnt  keep,  in  creeks  an  J  lagoons,  and  there 
are  no  ravenous  beasts  on  the  island.  The  only  annoyance  I  suffered 
was  from  the  nocturnal  perambulations  of  an  immense  variety  of  crabs 
of  ail  sizes,  the  grating  noise  of  whose  armour  would  sometimes  keep 
ae  awake.  But  they  were  well  watched  by  my  dogr;  and  if  any  one 
Teotured  to  approach,  he  was  sure  to  be  suddenly  siezed,  and  thrown 
to  a  more  respectful  distance ;  or  if  a  crab  of  more  tremendous  appearance 
deterred  the  dog  from  exposing  his  nose  to  its  claws,  he  would  bark  and 
firighten  it  away,  by  which»  however,  I  was  often  more  seriously  alarmed 
than  the  occasion  required.  Many  a  comfortable  night's  rest  have  I 
had  in  these  sepulchral  dormitories,  when  the  nights  were  clear  and 
diy/  pp.  36,  37. 

Unfortuni^ety  Mr.  Haensel  was  no  naturalist,  so  that  the  op* 
portunity  of  extending  the  sphere  of  botanical  and  zoological 
xnowleage,  was  in  a  great  de^e  lost  upon  bin.  As  an  un- 
scientific observer,  he  was  intelligent  and  active.  His  account 
of  the  serpents  is  very  curious:  his  manner  of  taking  them  was 
as  follows. 

'  Far  from  being  afr^d  of  serpents,  I  went  out  purooseiy  to  disco* 
rer  their  haunts,  in  the  jungle  or  among  the  rock%  defending  my  legs^ 
with  a  pair  of  strong  boots  i  and  if  I  coold  prevent  their  sapping  off 
into  their  holes,  and  irritate  them  so  as  to  make  them  attemot  to 
strike  me,  my  work  was  done.  For  a  serpent  thus  situated  will  coil 
himself  up,  and  instantaneously  darting  n>rward  his  head,  strike  and 
bite  whatever  comefs  in  his  way.    I  then  presented  my  hat,  which  the 


»«easili  disemged.     Being  thus  rendered  in  a  great  d 
I  tnnned  their  heads  down^  and  tied-  them  np.    Guest- 


dAgRe'  hannliBi^. 
oare^  howevert 
irrecpired  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  lacerated  hy  tbsir  teethj^or  iw^atf ' 
other  way)  while  preparmg  their  heads,  aodrefiKlflFg  tbc&  bmgk^\  &r  if  t^ 
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vround  is  thus  inflicted^  even  long  after  their  death*  the  eooaequefiCeaaff 
dreadful,  and  often  fata],  of  which  I  might  relate  many  ungular  inttancefr 
which  came  immediately  under  my  observation/  pp.  40^  4»1. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  would  find  in  Nancauwtery,  tbe 
very  perfection  of  that  civil  liberty,  the  deplorable  want  of 
which  in  England,  as  in  all  other  European  countries,  so 
much  embitters  their  existence. 

*  The  natives  of  these  islands  are  a  fit?e  people,  perfectly  rndependenf, 
but  have  a  captain  in  every  village.  There  are^  indeed,  several  who 
claim  the  rank  of  captain,  as  being  more  sensible  and  clever  than  their 
neighbours,  but  only  one  of  the  nuniber  is  considered  as  the  Omjah  tturu^ 
or  the  great  master  of  the  house.  Yet  no  one  is  bound  to  obey  hiiQi 
for  all  of  them,  male  and  female*  consider  themselves  under  no  controul 
whatever ;  and  the  captain  must  take  care,  that  he  does  not  oiFendy  by 
pretending  to  command.  He  is  sure  to  be  disobeyed,  unless  they  tre 
pleased  to  listen  to  friendly  representation.  All  the  preferesce  given  hiiiT» 
consists  in  this ;  that  when  a  ship  arrives,  he  is  allowed  to  go  first  oa 
board>  and  to  make  the  bargain  il  they  have  any  thing  to  barter.'  p.  45. 

The  state  of  morals  is  very  dissolute,  though  not  so  liorribly 
depraved  as  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  murders 
are  only  committed,  ^  when  there  is,  as  they  say',  a  neces- 
sity for  it.'  The  natives  were  npt  destitute  of  kindness  and 
friendliness  in  their  deportment*  towards  the  missionaries, 
whom,  we  hardly  need  observe,  they  had  so  much  reason  to 
esteem.  As  to  religion,  they  appeared  utterly  ignorant^ 
and  almost  totally  incapable  and  undesirous  of  instruction. 
They  are  very  superstitious,  notwithstanding ;  are  great  be- 
lievers and  dupes  of  sorcery  ;  and  have  a  number  of 
devils,  to  one  of  whom  they  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world,^ 
and  in  fact  the  responsibility  for  all  the  crimes  committed  it> 

it. 

We  shall  merely  add  the  account  of  a  very  distressing  si" 

tuation,  in  which  Mr.  Haensel  found  himself,  in  consequence 
of  the  office  of  President,  or  manager,  which  towards  the 
end  of  his  stay  in  the  island,  he  had  been  almost  compelled  ta 
undertake  in  behalf  of  the  Company.  It  was  not  the  only  ag- 
gression these  peaceable  persons  sutFered  from  the  treacherous 
and  cruel  Malays. 

<  Having  performed  our  usual  evening  devotions,  we  were  preparing 
to  retire  to  bed  :  when  we  heard  a  noise  without,  and  immediately  after 
a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening  ic»  I  was  not  a  little  alarm- 
ed to  see  a  great  number  of  Malays  surrounding  the  entrance,  I  cried 
silently  to  the  Lord  to  protect  us  against  their  evil  designs ;  but  though 
my  fears  were  great,  I  assunoed  an  authoriutive  air,  keeping  my  statioa  m 
the  door-way,  as  if  determined  not  to  let  them  enter.  The  foreoiosty. 
however^  pushed  tp*  and  oow  the  Nscata  himself  came  up.    He  tieif  ^ 
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cherously  held  out  his  hand;  but  on  my  oflering  him  miney  hegraBped  it 
firmly,  and  drageed  me  with  him  into  the  house.  The  Malays  immediate- 
ly filled  all  the  chairsy  and  1  stood  before  them.  I  had  no  other  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  to  whom  I  sighed  for  help  in  this  trying 
moment.  Mean  while  more  of  them  crowded  into  the  room,  and  sal 
down  on  the  door,  closely  watching  me,  armed  with  their  creeses  or 
daggers.  Though  1  preserved  a  firm  and  undaunted  appearance,  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings,  for  I  expeeted  to  be  immediately  sacrificed 
to  their  fury.  The  Nacata  addressed  me  by  saying,  that  he  was  come 
hither  to  ask,  whose  property  the  cannon  were  to  be,  his  or  mine  ?  I  an- 
swered, ^<  that  he  came  to  the  wrong  person  to  make  that  inquiry ;  for  I 
was  only  a  senrant  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  as  he,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  only  the  servant  of  the  King  of  Qu^s-  Neither  of  us,  there- 
fore, could  determine  who  was  to  have  the  cannon.  Our  respective 
masters,  and  they  only,  were  able  to  settle  that  point.  He  had  told 
me  that  had  received  orders  to  fetch  them  ;  and  1  could  assure  him,  that 
I  had  orders  to  protest  against  it :  we  both  therefore,  had  only  done  our 
duty.  All  now  depended  upon  this  point,  whether  my  king,  or  hia 
king,  had  any  right  to  give  orders  in  these  islands,  and  to  claim  the  pro- 
perty in  question-''  At  this  answer,  he  became  quite  furious,  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  ease,  with  which  the  Malays  might  murder  us  all.  Some 
of  them  even  drew  tlieir  daggers,  and  shewed  how  they  were  tipped 
with  poison.  They  looked,  indeed,  more  like  a  host  of  devils,  l3ian  a 
company  of  human  creatures.  On  a  sudden  they  all  jumped  up,  and 
seemed  to  rush  upon  me*  I  commended  my  soul  to  the  Lora,  and 
called  upon  Him  for  deliverance,  awaiting  the  issue  in  silence,  wheOf 
to  my  surprise,  they  quitted  the  room,  one  by  one,  ai^i  left  me  standin? 
alone,  in  astonishment  at  their  conduct.  I  shall  never  forget  the  dreadful 
scene,  and  think  of  it  at  this  moment,  with  shuddering*  As  soon  af 
they  were  all  gone,  and  I  found  myself  in  safety,  1  fell  on  my  knees, 
and  with  tears,  gave  thanks  to  God  my  Saviour,  who  had  heard  my 
prayers,  and  rescued  me  out  of  the  hands  of  these  savages.  My  Brethrea 
who  had  very  properly  retired  into  the  wood,  when  the  Malays  first  burst 
into  the  house,  now  returned,  and  we  wept  for  joy  to  see  each  other 
alive. 

'  In  the  morning,  the  Nacata's  prow,  with  two  others,  were  seea 
at  anchor  under  Tricut,  many  miles  from  hence-    The  people  there  told 
us  afterwards,  that  the  Nacata  had  said,  that  the  Danish  Resident  at 
Nancauwery  was  a  very  great  sorcerer,  for  he  had  tied  their  hailds,  and- 
they  could  do  nothing  with  him*'  pp.68— 71* 

Art.  XI.  Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects ;  and  a  Narrative  of  the 
first  Appearances  of  our  Lord,  on  the  Day  of-  his  Resurrection,  with 
Notes*  By  the  late  Gabriel  Stokes,  D*D.  8vo.  pp.  530*  Price  10s*  6d. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1812. 

nPHE  author  of  these  discourse^  was  born  in  Dublin,  en- 
joyed every  advantage  of  education,  and  at  the  age  of  2%^, 
was  inade  fellow  of  Trinity  College.     He  soon  after  married,* 
gnd  obtained  the  Rectory  of  Antrea,  in  the  county  of  Tyrant 
Vol.  VIII.  1  U 
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where  be  r^id^dl,  durin^if  faiirt«en  yeats,  until  k*  tMs  ad* 
vanced  to  the  maatersbip  of  the  eorporation  school  of  Wetter* 
ferd ;  and  on  the  accei»sioD  of  Bishop  hfeivee»me  to  that  9ee^ 
Dr.  Stokes  wa3  promoted  to  the  ChanceUprship  of  the  Dio- 
■  cese  ;  bcvond  this  dignity  he  was  never  ad  vanced  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  th^^se  ser(non&  were  all 
preached  at  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  ami  are  desiCribrdaa 
a  selection  from  about  150,  which  were  left  Uy  Ehr.  S.,  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  correctness,  but  none  of  which  appear  ti^  ba^ 
been  prepared  Tor  p'jbiication.  It  is  however*  aUlCM^  thibi  be 
had  entertained  a  design  of  selecting  some  of  Kift  works  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  he  had  imposed  no  reslri€tio»  whstciwr 
upon  these  who  roigiit,  after  his  death,  he  in  posaesbievi  of  bi» 
papers.  An  intention  i«  expressed  of  publtahing  another 
volume,  rf  this  should  be  successful. 

The  subjects  of  the  present  selection  are  a»  follow*  Oa 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  the  creaUOQ  : 
on.  Tovin<i:  our  enemies:  on  universal  {i^ood  will  aod  the 
happiness  it  tends  to  produce ;  t\vo  sermons  :  on  favuly  alfec* 
tion  :  op  improper  and  unguarded  conversation :  r^fi^s^  of  a 
sign  :  vice,  the  consequence  of  disbelief  in^  a  fuince  9tftie ;  two 
serpions  :  on  the  reasons  why  parables  were  evplaintd  to  the 
disciples  only  :  on  the  danger  of  perverting  Soriptttre  :  ow  St 
PauPs  conduct  and  character  considered  as  an  example  to 
Christian  teachers* 

When  a  divine  publishes  his.  own  compositioosp  he  is  en- 
titled to  considerable  forbearance.  Independently  of  the  par** 
tiality  which  every  one  feels  for  the  fruit  of  his  own  b^oar^^ 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  urgency  of  fri^ods  and  admi« 
lers,  and  the  anxiety  to  do  good,  supply  him  with  mUUuOAit 
incentives  to  speak  from  the  press,  uut  tho  ^aso  m  .^mMf 
different,  when  the  decision  rests  with  executors,  or  liteieiy 
,  legatees.  They,  weqon^eive,  are  etiieilytG^  eansiderth* re- 
putation of  thje  aqtho«;  tb«v  are  the  ifuaidiaasof  kis^fiMM^ 
the  trustees  of  bis  iateUectiuJ  estate  ;  aaci  are  keund  fe  aiieiy 
cise  tbe  severest  scrutinv  ii^o  the  natuto  of  the  securHiei  oo 
which  they  are  going  to  hazard  bis  character.  If  tbe  succcs- 
iors  of  EMr.  Htokes  bad  been  actuated  by  this  view  of  their 
trust,  aoil  had  in  consequence,  suifagecled  the  conienii  o$  Mb 
posthumous  volume  to  the  test  of  sound  and  hnpartial  erid' 
eism,  we  ave.  persvaded  tkey  would  have  come  to  tb^  sai|ie 
conclusion  which  a  careful  perusal  has  forced  upon  oorBelves, 
and  ascertained  that  these  sermons  are  altogether  loo  ISteUe 
.and  common  place  to  obtain  permanent,  or  even  temporary 
eelebrity.  As  mere  compositions  they  are  i^spectabie 
enough.  They  are  written  lo  an  equabfe  and  n^ku  hmxji 


•tyle,  with  f^w  faults  ami  no' feKcitie» ;  and' mighty  ar>d  wokiM^ 
no  doubt,  assist  the  loi>F>gert  of  Waterford  cathiedrfll^  trt  wMte 
away  half  an  hour  with  somewliat  less  thafn  the  tlsrrsl  propen- 
sity to  dozing.  JuJginiT  from  these  specimens.  Dr.  S.'s  bear- 
ers would  be  in  littlti  dangrer  of  being  disturbed  by  too  close 
an  appeal  to  their  consciences^  or  agitated  by  the  obtrusioa  of 
vuljrar  terrors,  or  rovised  from  their  slumbers  by  a  too  impor- 
tunate display  <>f  the  animating  prospects  of  the  heavenly 
in[>eritance.  We  bavc  lool.e'i  in  vain  for  those  broad,  disn 
tinct,  and  pervading  references  to  the  main  springs  and  vital 
principles  of  the  Gospel  faith>  without  which,  sermons,  though 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  are  but  mere  varieties  of  seculajc 
eloquence.  And  these  deficiencies  are  not  in  any  way  com« 
pensated.  The  ahs(;;nce  of  requisite  ornament  is  not  re- 
deemed by  originality  of  tliought;  nor  are  we  consol6d  for 
the  preacher's  superficial  treatment  of  the  mysteries  of  godli- 
ness^ by  the  vivacity  or  tbe  profoundness  of  his  oaoral  disquisi- 
tions. 

If  we  thought  this  volume  were  at  aU  likely  to  obtain  general- 
circulation,  we  should  feci  it  important  to  point  out  not  a 
few  of  those  sentiments  and  statements  which  appear  to  us  a( 
variance  with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The 
eterenih  ^ennafiy  *ott  the  dawgerof  p^ryerttng  8«nnptuw*  is 
pecifliariy  liable  to  this  charge.  Ic  Hi  pf^jmanl,  h>'  oitf  O^ 
nion,  with  gross  error.  However  rcfiofe  such  a  tendtfthcy 
might  be  from  the  honest  misapprehetision'  of  its  author,  w6 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting^  th::it  it  esrpfains  £lway  tfllthe 
spirit  and  vitality  of  the  Gospel,     ft  contains  scarcely  a'sii^gl^ 

fKopositiou  which  it  v^uld  not  l)e  necessary  to  qualify,  to 
ittut,  or  to  extend.  In  bumble*  imitation  of  Dr.  Paley*s  ser* 
flcHm  on  tbe  Decetsily  of  eaiHtton  in  the  iiao  and  application  of 
Scripture  langaage^  and  frooi  tbe  same  tMt«  Dr.  8toke»  bat 
vndertakeR  to  prove  thai  the  9Cft)iig  and  expressive  b^rms  ta 
irhich  the  Scriptures  deserfrbe  the  pergonal  rscpertenre  of  tbe 
Christian,  hare  no  specific  meanm^. 

<  BfialvatioHt  jm^atmm,  tmutificiuAmi,  ht  uimtMt  <  St.  Paul  ofUa 
maanr  no  mn^  th^n  hemg  Chritium*  :  tQJpjing  bf  God'^  aicrcy,  the  wmuu 
af  aeciuing  the  blessing  of  thoar  autet •  'Dias  be  tells  di^  Ephcsiaas, 
that  tfae^r  arer  stwi  s  Sat  word  ^gtiifies  Aeir  lalvadoa  abeadjf  efi«cto4  • 
sad  ]f«t it  la  pkia  by  the  manaoria  whid^  ]i#  waroa  tl^m  agaioat  aoiae 
vkta,  that  ifishoacaiy^  kiaca>pcrBa<6»  and  scasaidiiyr  bad  not  ceased  zmiOng 
tkMe  to  tvboni  he  wrice»»  jtt  tbear  aie  aurdy  iacomittent  wi^h  balinea^ 
and  esdude  from  die  kiagdcm  of  Ga4.  Thao  he  taUa  the  CeiiatKiaa^ 
«^  Yt  are  waahcd^  j9  an  aoactifitdy  jfo  »^  jasafieds"  tbaat  are^aitribatad 
at  bege  to  a  bodf  of  oaivreiia^  aiviy .  a£  wboaviadulg^ed  aeatuacota  aad 
piactice^  wJiidi  Chtiaitaa  paKity  .aab#«a,'S  :appcafeA  ok  laaeOy.  im«dod 
idol  fcastSf  were  iittgioosy  uncharitable,  and  bitterly  emalous ;  protaoed 
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the  Lord's  tappeis  and  argued  against  the  resurrectioo.  Yet  Tiolent  tod 
subtle  arguments  have  been  held  on  theee  terms,  as  if  they  always  related 
merely  to  inward  holiness." 

In  the  same  spirit,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  did  Dr.  Paley 
in  the  sermon  above  referred  to,  maintain  that  the  expres- 
sions— "  regeneration" — "  bom  again  of  God  and  of  the 
spirit"— «  dead  to  sin"—"  alive  from  the  dead"—"  a  new 
creation" — "  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  and  raised  toge- 
ther with  him" — "  thou  art  no  more  a  servant  but  a  son"— 
"  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,"  &c.  ;-^that  these 
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and  avowed  far  different  principles ;  and  we  would  hope  that 
an  accurate  search  among  Dr.  Stokes's  papers  might  produce 
some  retractation,  some  strong  qualification*,  at  least,  of  these 
injurious  and  mistaken  opinions. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  sermon  in  this  volume, 
preached  at  the  visitation,  at  Derry,  August  30th,  1804,  con- 
tains sound  admonition,  well  timed  and  well  expressed. 

*  It  18  scarce  (scarcely)  possiUe  but  that  an  inattentive  or  uninformed 
preacher  must  at  times  mislead ;  must  misrepresent,  deform,  disgrace,  or 
£dl  short  of  what  the  Gospel  teaches  or  enjoins  ;  or  must  fail  of  delivering 
it  with  die  effect  he  ought.  If  he  has  recourse  to  the  labours  of  other 
men,  and  satisfies  himself  with  delivering  discourses  which  others  have 
written  ;  these  can  scarcely  be  accommodated  to  the  spiritual  wants,  capa- 
cities, and  circumstances,  of  his  hearers.  And  he  must  neither  be  guuty 
of  a  mean  fraud,  in  endeavouring  to  pass  them  fbi  his  own,  and  filchmg  a 
reputation  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  or  if  he  makes  no  secret  of  their 
not  being  his  own  production,  he,  in  so  doing,  makes  a  shameless  avowal 
of  his  having  neither  the  qualifications,  nor  the  attentions,  nor,  of  course, 
the  sentiments,  that  become  his  profession.  Whichever  be  his  case,  it 
will  be  scarce  practicable  for  him  to  recite  with  that  air  of  nature,  that 
energy  and  impressiveness,  wherewith  a  man  conveys  his  own  thoughts 
in  his  own  words.  Recitation  thus  imitative  is  an  art,  and  so  rare  an 
lart,  that  men  crowd  the  theatres  to  pay  for  the  exhibition  of  it,  and  see 
and  hear  it  with  admiration.  But  it  is  an  art  which  does  not  gain  to  its 
possessors  much  esteem  or  reverence ;  nor  will  it  to  those  who  strive  to 
copy  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wished  diat  the  man  of  God  should  so  far 
forget  the  ^  gravity  and  sincerity"  which  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  his 
teaching,  as  to  stoop  to  such  paltry  artifice  and  affectation.  But  whether 
the  delivery  be  with  unpeanin^  flatness,  or  with  assumed  vehemeDcet 
the  theft  will  be  discovered  in  time,  or  at  least  suspected ;  and  it  it  vain 
to  suppose  that  men  will  be  influenced  by  what  seems  not  to  come  from 
the  heart  and  head  of  the  speaker.  Nay,  such  sosfncioQ  will  extend  its 
mischicvoos  consequences,  and  will  lessen  the  efficacy  in  general,  of  the 
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Clergy't  exhortations,  and  remonstrances^  and  initrucdoDi ;  miny  oo 
being  satisfied  that  they  are  the  effect  of  conviction  and  feeling,'  •    ^ 

The  narrative  of  the  first  appearances  of  our  Lord  on  the 
day  of  his  resurrection,  supposes  the  main  difficulty  to  con- 
sist in  reconciling  the  first  clause  of  Matthew  xxviii.  f.  with 
the  rest  of  the  story;  and  endeavours  to  make  the  whole  con- 
sistent by  rejecting  that  clause  as  spurious. 

Art.  XII.  Enquiries f  Historical  and  M9rah  respecting  the  Character 
of  Nations,  and  the  progress  of  Society.  By  Hugh  Murray.  8vo,  pp. 
430.  LoDgraan- and  Co. 

T^HE  promiiient  object  of  this  work,  is  to  pourtrav  the 
nioral  history  of  man  as  exhibited  in  the  manners  andchar 
racters  of  nations,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  these  aije 
dependent.  It  contemplates  man  as  a  progressive  being,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  lapse  oi'  ages,  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  a 
t^ondition  of  civilization  and  refinement;  and  it  inquire^, 
'  What  effect  does  this  change  produce  on  man  considered 
as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being  ?  Does  it  render  him  really 
wiser,  better  or  happier?  Is  it  a  tendency  which  the  legislator 
ought  to  encourage,  or  an  evil  which  he  ought  to  check  ?* 
The  foundation  of  this  enquiry  is  laid  by  Mr.  M.  in  a  general 
view  of  the  various  characters  which  man  has  assumed  in  the 
.different  stages  of  his  progress,  gathered  ^from  the  history  of 
society  and  manners  in  nations  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  pro- 
perW  arranged  and  classified.  To  this  plan,  we  see  no  par- 
ticular objection,  and  if  the  execution  does  not  entirely  cor- 
respond, or  the  results  of  the.*  enquiries*  do  not  appear  aJtoge* 
ther  satisfactory,  candour  requires  some  allowance  to  be  made 
for  the  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Murray  carries  his  plan  no  farther 
than  as  it  relates  to  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of  society ; 
but  considers  this  part  of  his  subject  as  sufficiently  detached  to 
form  the  matter  of  a  complete  work.  It  is  divided  into  three 
books;  of  which  the  first  *  investigates  the  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  progress,  and  the  moral  condition  of  society ;' 
the  second  takes  a  '  view  of  man  in  the^. primitive  state  ;*  and 
the  third  *  considers  man  in  the  savage  state.' 

It  is  in  the  first  book  that  our  author  developes  the  principal 
characteristics  of  his  system,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  an 
examination  of  the  various  facts  connected  with  the  moral 
history  of  man  has  conducted  him.  The  general  principle  in 
which  his  analytical  investigation  has  terminated  ;  aud  which 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  state  at  the  outset,  although  it  was 
not  admitted  till  after  long  3nd  attentive  consideration  ;  ui  as 
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followi  :  <  there  is  in  human  society,  aproccn  of  oomiptiooi^ 
pr;'vi(iU»  to  the  procf»S!$  of  improvement,  and  arising  frocn  tlit 
fifa:  operation  dF  the  same  c-^uses  ;— and  every  thing  which 
ullimatcly  tend-,  most  to  improve  the  characier  and  conditioD 
of  man  is  positively  injurious  in  its  first  operation.'  (n.  I8«) 

This  general  conclusion  will  probal^ly,  at  first  si<)bt,  appear 
a  little  repulsive  lo  our  readers,  ncC  v.e  own  it  is  one  which 
^ve  siiorld   feel  consicierahle  reluctaiic^   in  admitting.     Con- 
lemplaleJ  apriori^  it  certainly  gives  but  .n  unfavourable  view 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  moral  government 
of  the  author  of  nature.     To  say  that  mankind  cannot  attain 
£n  improved  and    ameliorated  condition  without  previously 
being  subjected  to  corruption  and  misery,  is  to  exhibit  a  verjr 
forbidding  picture  of  the  lot  of  humanity.     Corruption  and 
miser}-,    we  readily  admit,  are   the  concomitants  of  omq  ia 
every  stage  of  his  progress,  and  why  they  are  so,  we  are  able 
to  explain  fiom  a  much  higher  authority,  than  the  most  ee* 
lebrated  of  any  of  the  schools  of  philosopby.  The  [)rice  of  qmui's 
disobedience  is  the  sin  and  the  wickedness  with  which  every 
member  of  the  human  r&ce  is  more  or  less  polluted,  aiul  fioiD 
which  nothing  can  free  him  but  an  adherence  to  the  conditions 
made  known  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.    Ins  perfections  there* 
fore,  is  inseparable  from  the  lot  of  humanity ;  and  there  is 
no  tnerely  human  meanft  of  improvement  applicable  to  humaa 
iaffairs,  \^iich  is  not  in  some  degree  also  a  means  of  corruption. 
But  must  the  process  of  corruption  necessarily  precede  in  the 
order  of  time  tho  process  of  improvement ;  so  that  ibe«first 
races  of  men  are  condemned  to  misery,  in  order  that  ibeir 
posterity  may  emoy  felicity  f  We  think  not,     Such»  bowevery 
IS  the  position  of  Mr.  Murray,  and  into  the  evidence  by  which 
he    endeavours    to .  support  it,    we  shall    now  proceed    to 
inquire. 

The  circumstances  in  human  afilairs  which  have  a  tendencji 
to  produce  corruption  in  the  first  instance,  and  ultinoale  iflii-f 
provement,  are  denominated  in  the  sjrstem  of  Mr.  Marrayi 
*  progressive  principles;'  and  be  arranges  them  under  the 
following  heads:  1.  Numbers  collected  into  one  place:  2« 
Vree  commumcation  between  diiferent  societies,  and  difiereivt 
members  of  the  same  society :  3.  Wealth :  4.  Great  publiq 
events :  to  which  he  adds  two  of  a  negative  character  tending 
to  repress  both  corruption  and  improvement,  vie.  labour  and 
coercion.  This  arrangement  of  the  progressive  primciples  does 
not  strike  us  as  peculiarly  luminous  or  philosophical ;  biit  mo 
shall  take  it  as  we  find  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  author  on  his 
own  grounds,  which  we  certainly  do  not  think 'strong  enough 
to  maintain  him  in  the  position,  that  the  process  of  corruptiM 
Hiust  always,  of  necessity,  precede  that  of  improvement. 


Nuthbfcrt  co11<»cfced  into  one  pla^e  have  no  doubt  a  direct 
tendency  lo  produce  moral  depm^ity,  as  b  suSicieniiy  evinced 
by  experience:  but  they  have  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
first  instance  also,  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  improvement* 
The  emulation  kindled  bv  assembled  nnmbeV'*,  i»ec(»mes  the 
source  of  excellence  in  every  department.  It  is  amonor  large 
assemhiageft  of  men,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  hare  always 
originated  :  the  bustle  and  activity  to  w'tich  soch  an  assemblage 
gives  lise,  is  necessary  even  for  perfecting  the  moral  judge* 
ment,  by  presentinc:  human  nature,  undef  a  variety  o\  aspects* 
Nor  is  it  true,  that  these  bent-fic*»al  effi-cts,  are  necessarily 
postponed  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  corrupting  Influence  of 
numbers,  as  the  system  of  Mr.  Murray  feq.uire8.  Emulatioti 
undoulitedly  sbetvs  itself  from  the  instant  i!mt  itien  are  col* 
letted  togothei^  with  a  common  object :  the  arts  arfe  invented 
tboiigh  n(Jt  perfected,  as  soon  as  man  quits  the  merely  saVag^ 
rtafe;  and  laws  are  enacted,  and  consequently  pritioiples  df 
fight  and  wronp:  established^  ad  soon  as  d  permanent  asi^m^^ 
bia<^  of  families  takes  place. 

Kimiiaf  refharks  are  easily  ai9*><irable  to  the  second  in  order 
t>f  Mr,  Murray^s  *  prngres^iVe  princifjW  the  *  free  conitnuni* 
cation  b«twef»n  differem  soeieties,  and  difibrent  members  of 
the  sime  society.*  This  principle,  We  admit,  postesses  a 
eorrnpting  as  well  ni  an  ameliorattng  influence  •  but  we  have 
iio  hesitation  in  asserting  that  th^  beneficial  influence  as  ft  is 
Che  most  powerful,  so  ft  is  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  per* 
nicious  influetice.  A  wide  intercottrse  With  the  world  is  ne 
dotfbt  attended  with  the  I'isk  of  unsettling  a  man's  prineiples, 
and  rendering  him  too  familiar  wi»h  folly  and  depravity  ;  but 
without  such  an  intercourse,  how  is  it  possible  to  form  ati  en- 
lightened, liberal,  or  magnanimous  character  ?  It  is  only  thus 
that  we  can  eflPectnally  destroy  that  blind  submission  which  is 
OOffimonly  paid  to  the  prejudices  of  country  and  education, 
and  furnish  the  intellectual  and  moral  pe^wers  with  suitable 
materials  on  wnich  to  act.  To  raise  the  faculties  of  the  mtnd 
to  B  profitable  coet'cion.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  associate 
with  those  whose  situation  and  habits  are  the  same  with  his 
bis  own  :  he  mcr9t  be  brotight'into  contact  with  dien  of  drf- 
Terenc  habits,  manners,  and  opinions:  be  mu^t  compare,  di» 
^st,  and  analyse  whatisoffered^to  his  tiew  in  every  variety  of 
dtnation  ;  and  out  of  the  dtvei^ifled  Ways  of  thinking  Which 
ita  thus  presented  to  htm,  hef  fMy-  at  length  learn  to  select 
host  which  are  best,  and  be  afble  to  form  a  standard  of 
udgetfient,  on  thefoundatibn  ^  ifeason  and  not  of  chance, 
f  we  contrast  the  history  of  -^epebHcan  Greece  wtth  that  of 
ny  of  the  barbarous'  tribes  df  Africa,  Asia»  or  America  ;  we 
ball  find  abundant  evidence   of  the  highly  beneficial  etkcis 
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of  a  wi(je  and  diversified  intercourse  upon  the  human  cha- 
racter ;  and  its  influence  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  arts^ 
literature,  and  legislation.  Nor  shall  we  see  any  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  beneficial  influence  is  not  felt  frooi  the 
very  commencement  of  its  operation ;  or  is  at  least  coeval 
with  the  pernicious  operation  which,  no  doubt  in  some  mea^ 
sure  belongs  to   this  merely   human  source  of  improvemeut. 

With  respect  to  wealth,  the  third  of  Mr.  Murray's  *  progres- 
sive principles,'  we  are  as  ready  as  he  can  beto  admit  its  corrupt- 
ing power;  but  it  is  manifestly  a  principle  which  does  not  come 
into  play  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of  society,  but  only 
exerts  its  baneful  effects  when  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
have  paved  the  way  for  luxury  and  refinement.  This,  therefore^ 
instead  of  being  called  a  progressive  principle,  might  fitly 
have  been  named  a  retrogressive  or  corruptive  principle  ;  for 
it  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  when  a  nation  becomes 
wealthy,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time,  luxurious,  viciousi  and 
corrupt;  and  requires  the  utmost  wisdom  of  the  legislator  to 
preserve  it  from  ruin.  As,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  human 
attainments  absolutely  perfect,  so  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
purely  and  abstractedly  pernicious  ;  and  wealth,  even  when  ex- 
cessive, has  the  beneficial  operation  of  encouraging  the  arts, 
and  giving  birth  to  the  refinements  of  life. 

In  the  fourth  of  his  progressive  principles  '  great  public 
events,'  we  think  Mr.  Murray  is  equally  unfortunate.  For  it 
surely  can  never  be  admitted  that  these  have  a  necessary 
tendency,  in  the  first  instance,  to  corrupt  rather  than  to 
improve.  If  such  events  are  unfavourable  to  political  freedom 
or  personal  independence,  their  tendency  is  no  doubt  uopro- 
pitious  not  only  in  the  first,  but  in  every  future  stage.  But 
if  they  are  of  an  opposite  character,  and  lead  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  hun.an  race  from  thraldom  and  de^adation  ;  upoo 
what  principle  can  it  be  rationally  contended  that  they  exert 
in  the  firi»t  instance  a  detrimental  influence  ?  The  great  po- 
litical convulsion  of  Athens,  by  which  Pisistratus  was  enabled 
to  assume  di^spotic  power,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  per- 
nicious to  rlie  interests  of  humanity:  hut  can  the  same  thing 
be  said  of  the  succeeding  convulsion  by  which .  liberty  was 
restored  to  that  celebrated  commonwealth?  Can  the  same 
character  apply  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  and  the  ab- 
dication of  the  second  James  i  to  the  institution  of  a  despotic 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  well  organized  and 
judiciously  balanced  political  constitution  ?  This  is  in  truth 
to  confound  the;  characters  of  events  not  only  diflQerent,  but 
even  diametrically  opposite  in  their  effects;  ^nd  to  ceniur9 
what  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
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Mr.  Murray  is  sufficiently  disposed  to  admit  the  final  benefit 
of  great  publiQ  events  in  calling  forth  the  best  energies  of 
the  human  mind,  although  he  considers  their  effects  as  uni- 
formly pernicious  in  the  first  instance.  He  justly  remarks, 
that  a  familiarity  with  great  events  has  a  peculiar  influence  in 
animating  and  enobling  the  efforts  of  genius.  Literary  ex- 
cellence is  not  the  mere  offspring  of  recluse  leisure :  it  re** 
quires  also  great  and  interesting  objects  to  exercise  the  un- 
derstanding, and  warm  the  fancy.  The  literary  eminence  of 
Greece  was  at  its  acm6,  when  her  splendid  victories  raised  her 
to  a  height  of  military  renown,  before  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  nations.  The  classic  or  Augustan  age  of  Rome, 
was  also  that  in  which  she  had  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
greatness.  Italy,  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  was 
the  scene  on  which  were  acted  the  greatest  events  of  the  ae;e  ; 
and  formed,  as  it  were,  the  centre,  around  which  the  political 
system  of  Europe  revolved.  The  age  of  Louis  XI NT.,  was 
equally  distinguished  amoog  the  French  for  success  in  arms, 
and  in  literary  pursuits.  And  in  England,  the  most  remarkable 
epochs  of  literary  eminence  immediately  succeeded  the  great 
political  struggles  of  the  restoration,  and  the  revolution. 

<  The  occurrence  of  great  public  events,  adds  Mr.  M.,  besides  prompting 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  giving  a  proper  di- 
rection to  its  efforts.  To  their  absence  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  that 
corruption  of  learning,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  cpnse- 

3uence  of  its  continuing  to  be  cultivated  beyond  a  certain  period, 
literature,  it  will  be  found,  is  thus  corrupted,  when  its  votaries  are 
ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to,  the  objects  of  real  life ;  when  the  philosopher 
employs  his  mind  on  questions  that  are  of  no  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind ;  when  the  poet  ceases  to  occupy  himself  with  human  interests 
and  human  passions ;  and  when  both  seek  only  to  gratify  vanity,  by  the 
display  of  misplaced  ingenuity.  To  this  wrong  bias  the  writer  will  al- 
ways be  liable,  when  there  is  passing  on  the  scene  of  life,  nothing 
great  or  varied,  to  turn  his  views  in  that  direction*  Whenever  a  man 
^eeks  to  ^hine  by  writing  on  a  subject  in  which  he  takes  no  interest,  his 
taste  is  inevitably  corrupted. 

*  An  exemplification  of  this  remark  seems  to  have  been* afforded  by 
Alexandria,  after  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire. 
Even  then,  from  its  situation,  its  commerce,  the  number  of  irs  inhabitants, 
aod  the  splendid  patronage  of  literature  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it 
continued,  even  alter  its  subjection  to  Rome,  to  flourish  long  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  less  productive  of  in- 
teresting evcfntSy  than  the  remote  provincial  town  of  a  despotic  empire. 
In  the  capital,  the  residence  of  the '  monarch  and  the  scene  perhaps  of 
frequent  revolutions,  a  considerable  degree  of  bustle  is  always  kept  up.  But 
here  there  were  no  objects  of  real  importance  to  occupy  the  thinking 
mind ;  it  was  left  to  feed  entirely  on  its  own  reveries ;  and  Alexandria 
became  the  centre  of  all  kind  of .  dreamiog  and   useless   tpecaiatioo* 
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Hcrce  though  her  writers  be  numerous,  few  or  none  hive  riMn  to  the 
rank  of  clasdics.  Lon^ions,  60  far  as  I  recoUecty  is  aSkuoet  die  onljr 
exception  ;  v  ho.  thougli  sprung  from  the  Akxandrian  school,  yet  being 
raised  by  hi^  «Nub;icqut'it  fortunes  to  a  familiurity  with  grett  CTeati»  and 
illu^tiic  U.S  cbr'^uc'tiTS^  rhook  off  the  pedantry  of  his  ongiD«  and  has  dis- 
pIhvlC,  in  hi6  luiercstir.^  wiitingb,  all  tlie  correctness  and  pori^of  a 
happier  age. 

•  Piccii.'ly  the  ssm?  pervtrston  took  place  in  the  infant  state  of  the 
literature  of  modern  Europe ;  when  it  could  not  hate  arisen  from  ao; 
natural  effect  of  continut  d  cultivation.  But  it  Seems  Sufficiently  a<^ouDtea 
for  by  the  obs^'tyotions  just  made  Leaming*,  during  the  middle  agesi 
wsb  entirely  in  the  hands  of  monks ;  they  alone  possessed  the  leisure 
and  uarquillity  n-quisite  for  its  cuitiyation.  But  these  were  flien  se- 
cluded by  their  very  profei^sion,  from  the  living  jcene;  for  w4kmb  it 
was  a  religious  duty>  to  shut  their  ey(?s  on  every  thing  •  relating  to  the 
businrss  of  rhis  world.  Lv(  n  had  they  been  otherwiie  dispoaed.  tbdr 
oar  ow  and  confined  mode  of  life  would  have  left  «hem  little  op|iortiuiitf 
of  indulging  their  irchnrition.  Ignorant  both  of  oature  and  of  mao,  thej 
could  form  no  just  conceptions,  evm  on  those  important  subjects  to 
which  thi  V  had  devoted  thei?ist*lves.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  balten 
and  uninti testing  irieas  to  rin^  continual  changes  upcni  and  to  toniire  into 
a  thi'usami  dift  rent  shapes,  without  the  least  prom  either  to  theMaeltei 
or  othtrs  7  he  cloud  ^vas  never  dispersed,  till  the  diflfbsioti  'Of  Weahh 
ami  miercou .^:e  made-  i>  tters  be  generiilly  cultivated  by  men  of  the  world. 
lhi«  c^ui^xccr  b'.'.ongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  td  Bacon*  the  giear  nbi* 
lorc^>hicai  reforn.c,  and  the  first  to  ixpose  the  futiUty  ormoauili 
Btuci,  s  Fvin  thtn  it  dispersed  only  by  degrees;  and  the  litoFttnre  of 
modern  £urv  pc  continued,  durine  several  ages^  to  smell  of  the  ctoiater. 

*  in  rciiSLqurnce  of  the  vide  diffusion  of  literature  throivh  all  claam 
Ot  suciii},  it  itt  now  exempted,  in  a  grat  measure,  from  these  irQlitirtl 
viciBbituc'i's  Having  struck  its  roots  deeper,  it  no  longer  ire^uir^  ihe 
same  U;uiering  c«re.  nor  the  same  cimibination  of  favourable  circumteUkorSy 
to  make  it  iourish.  1  he  great  number  of  persons,  of  all  nnks,  by 
whom  It  18  cultivated,  plac^  its  patronage  on  a  surer  and  more  pmrnnnit 
basis.  I'rom  the  same  causes,  its  direction  is  likely  to  be  more  sonnd  sad 
nstiul.  Having  for  its  object,  the  gratification,  not  of  a  few  recluse  iDi 
divit.u  Is.  but  of  m«inkincf  in  general,  it  must  recommend  itself  ^^bv^ 
natu)al,and  adapted  to  general  use,'  ppi.  60 — 63. 

We  have  liitle  to  object  to  the  obs^nrfltions  whidl  Mr. 
Murray  lias  made  on  his  *  repressing  principles,*  eoefdon  and 
the  iKxessuy  of  labour,  except  the  technical  and  obscoie 
phrase  ol(  gy  in  i^hich  some  of  his  propositiook  are  expreued* 
As  when  ne  is  pleased  to  inform  us  that  the  capacity  for  en* 
joyii  g  liberty  *  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  cf  dw 
prngreshive  principles  in  their  corrupting  state,  and  in  tbe 
direct  ratio  of  tlie  same  principles  in  their  improving  state/ 
(p.  if'6.)  And  when  lie  givt  a  ^  to  the  progressive  prmcipletf when 
operaimg  upon  an  individual  character  the  DUtoB  of  gHmutafmgf 
and  to  the  repressing  that  of  udative*    This  very  lirarxied  and 
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•cientific  style  of  nomenclature,  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  very 
little  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  the  progres- 
sion of  human  nature  from  rudeness  to  refinement. 

Our  author  concludes  his  first  book  with  a  chapter  *oa 
certain  circumstances  upon  which  national  character  has  been 
supposed  to  depend,*  wliieh  he  classifies  as  fallows — ^*  climate, 
^aca,  tiie  osciiUtory  tendency  H)  human  aifairs,  and  the  mode 
if  subfiistenoe,  incJuditi^  some  remarks  o\\  the  principle  of 
kafuilation/  Here,  as  before,  we  do  not  conceive  iVIr.  Murray's 
rrangemefit  to  be  pecuHarly  accurate;  and  we  have  coiisioe* 
able  scruples  in  giving  our  assent  to  some  of  his  leading 
&ncts.  He  professes  an  unqualified  dissent  from  the  doc- 
riae  universally  prevalent  among  the  ancient  philosophers, 
rul  which  has  been  so  el^^antiy  defended  by  Montesquieu, 
hat  much  of  the  natural  mversity  among  the  races  or  men 
i  due  to  the  .physical  effects  of  climate.  His  own  inquiries 
pon  the  subject,  he  says,  ^  have  led  him  decidedly  to  the  con-< 
fusion,  that  climate  {p/iysicallj/  considered)  has  no  influence 
Fhatever  upon  human  character/  (p,  140.)  This  we  are  quite 
auslied  is  at  laast  as  erroneous  an  extreme  of  theory,  as  that 
4ifch  ascribes  every  natural  diversity,  both  in  the  bodies  and 
itrrds  of  men,  to  climate  and  climate  alone.  The  causes  which 
^termine  the  characters  attd  capacities  of  men,  we  conceive 
3  be  partly  physical,  such  as  climate,  soil,  race;  and  partly 
[idral,  such  as  education,  mode  of  life,  government,  ^c. 
7bat  all  these  have  their  effect,  cannot,  we  think,  be  rationally 
lenied  ;  although  it  is  a  problem  of  no  common  difficulty,  to 
ettle  the  precise  extent  and  in&uence  of  each,  and  the  mo« 
ificatioQs  to  which  tliey  are  mutually  subjected  during  the  or- 
isnary  progress  of  events. 

Tfaie  second  and  third  books  of  Mp  Murray's  volume  are  oc- 
trpied  in  digesting  the  accounts  supplied  by  voyages  and 
ravels  respecting  the  manners  |ind  dispositions  of  man  in  tlie 
nder  stages  of  society.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most  entertain- 
tig,  though  least  original  part  of  the  work  ;  and  a  very 
iudable  diligence  appeal's  to  have  been  exerted  by  the  author 
uiexamtntng  the  best  modern  authorities  concerning,  the 
mbiis  of  ne«vly  discovered  tribes.  The  least  advanced  stage 
f  ^laatt  iuiprovemeilt,  called  by  Mr.  Murray  the  primitive 
iait,  h  oonteoiplated  under  the  separate  beads  of  solitary 
■cUviduab,  such  aa  Peter  the  wild  boy,  and  the  savage  of  A ve- 
Tofi,-**-separate  families,  as  tliosc  of  the  Laplanders,  and  Samo^ 
^e6,--*«nd  a  few  femilies  uilited  as  in  Greenland,  St  Kilda,  &c. 
>f  this  primitive  condition  of  man,  he  appears  to  have  formed 
somewhat  too  favourable  opinion.  He  pictures  it  as  exhi* 
iting  *  the  absence  of  crimes — tra!?quility  maintaund  with* 
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out  the  restraint  of  government — no  (igbtingi  no  bloodshed— 
the  guilt  and  the  miseries  of  war  unknown.'  (p.  ^1.)  Headmitii 
however,  of  a  little  sliade  to  this  flattering  portrait — as  in  the 
following  rather  amusing  account  of  the  gloomy  superstitioni 
of  the  Liiplanders,  which  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  cod« 
rast  with  the  well-known  panegyric  of  Linnsus. 

<  In  a  people  so  situated,  we  may  oaturally  expect  a  dispotitioo  to 
seriousness  and  gloom.  Melancholy  is  the  child  ■  of  solitude.  Society 
and  plenty,  the  great  cheerers  of  human  life,  are  both  wanttng.  Alooe 
with  his  family,  the  Laplander  wanders  on,  with  nothiDg  but  dreaij 
wastes  around  him  on  every  side.  He  meets  with  nothing  to  enliven  hi 
existence,  or  to  break  its  monotony.  Hence  suicide  is  comoiOD ';  msflf 
are  content,  even  thus,  to  escape  from  a  life  which  preaents  only  a 
cheerless  unvaried  round. 

*  This  combination  of  fear  and  melancholy,  naturally  renders  them  liabk 
to  the  influence  of  superstition.  It  is  wonderfiil,  considering  tbeff 
limited  faculties  in  other  respects,  how  complicated  a  mythology  tbev 
have  formed.  Not  only  the  earth,  but  two  regions  above,  and  two  beoeatb 
are  all  filled  with  their  appropriate  deities.  A  mystic  drum,  with  the 
sounds  which  it  utters,  is  their  oracle,  to  which  they  resort  on  all  oc- 
casions for  advice  and  direcdon.  And,  what  we  should  hardly  expedi 
even  in  this  small  and  poor  society,  are  found  men,  who  endeavour  ti 
promote  their  own  interest  and  consequence^  by  working  on  the  fSein 
and  credulity  of  their  fellow  men.  Lapland  has  been  long  the  £ivountt 
abode  of  witches  and  conjurors,  where  powers  above  humanity  are 
claimed  by  beings  that  are  scarcely  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  human.  The 
conjuror  possesbcs  power  over  the  winds,  which,  like  JEohia  of  old,  be 
confines  in  bags,  and  sells  at  a  high  price  to  the  credulous  mariner.  In- 
visible flics  (suggested,  probably,  by  the  musquitoes,  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  swarm  in  the  forests  of  Lapland,)  are  ever  at  hand  is 
execute  vengeance  on  those  who  have  dared  to  of!i?nd  him.  He  daim 
also,  along  witli  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  the  power  of  fbreaeei^g  the 
future.  Votaries  resort  to  him,  often  from  a  ^^t  diatancet  to  wfaooh 
after  receiving  presents,  and  throwing  himself  into  frightfiil  cootoitioaib 
he  delivers  oracles  that  are  believed  to  be  infallible* 

*  Nor  are  timidity  and  gloom  the  only  symptoms  of  this  deficiency  ia 
the  character  of  the  Laplander.  The  benevolent  affecdonat  having  is 
few  objects  on  which  to  exert  themselves,  remain  concentnted  WitUa 
himself ;  and  a  selfishness  ensues,  which  excludes  not  only  aocial,  hot 
even  the  nearest  relative  affections.  Of  this  a  Swedish  writer  haa  adduced 
some  instances,  which  seem  to  pass  all  comprehension.  A  TfftrffiF** 
having  dfowned  himself,  his  wife  was  obliged  to  give  six  reiii«dear  ta 
her  father-in-law  before  he  would  assist  in  the  interment  of  hia  own  aoi. 
Avarice,  the  vice  of  little  minds,  reigns  even  in  Lapland.  If  a  vooM 
were  deaf,  blind,  and  a  hundred  years  old,  she  is  said  to  be  €eitain  af 
buitois,  provided  she  possesses  a  plentiful  supply  of  rein-deer*  The  anuD 
sums  which  they  have  gained  by  the  sale  ot  their  fura,  are  often  buried 
in  the  earth ;  and  as  their  reserved  character  preventa  them  fma  ever 
disclosing  the  place  wliere  they  have  been  depositedf  it  ia  by  acddMl 
anly  if  the  discovery  be  ever  made. 
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'  Nor,  though  guiltless  of  deeds  \)f  yiolence,  are  they  exen^t  from  a 
irtain  impottot  species  of  malignity.  Slander  and  detraction  are  said 
>  compose  a  ^vourite  subject  of  their  ordinary  conversation.  It  is  as- 
frted  also,  that  witchcraft  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
roying  their  enemies  by  secret  methods ;  though  as  such  relations  are 
aturally  mixed  with  fable,  nijuich  reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  on  them.' 
p.  186—189. 

The  savage  state  is  described  by  Mr.  Murray  at  considerable 
engtb,  under  three  heads  also,  viz.  *  imperfect  division  into 
ribes — small  free  nations — and  small  despotisms.*  The  first 
f  these  conditions  he  represents  as  pregnant  with  almost  every 
vil  except  that  of  war,  from  which  it  is  exempted  on  account 
f  the  want  of  separation  into  distinct  independent  communi- 
es.  The  condition  of  small  free  nations,  is  exemplified 
hiefly  among  the  North  American  savapjes,  so  remarkable 
>r  the  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  with  which  they  pursue 
leir  enemies,  and  the  fidelity  and  affection  with  which  they 
ear  themselves  towards  their  friends.  Of  the  despotic  go- 
srnments  among  savage  nations,  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
[urray  is  too  flattering;  and  he  includes  under  this  title 
jverj^l  rude  communities  wjiere  we  believe  the  authority  of 
le  chieftain  to  have  been  very  limited.  In  various  instances, 
>wever,  the  subjection  of  the  savage  is  as  wonderfully  ex- 
jssive,  as  is,  in  other  cases,  his  love  of  personal  indepen- 
ence. 

*  In  the  Canaries,  when  a  lord  came  of  acne,  or  married ;  several  of 
is  people  precipitated  themselves  from  a  high  rock,  in  celebration  of 
lose  happy  events.  Every  reader  must  have  hear4  of  the  Schick  or  Old 
laa  of  the  Mountain,  so  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  was 
pon  this  devotion  of  his  people,  upon  the  alacrity  with  which,  at  his 
KBmand,  they  faced  inevitable  destruction,  that  he  founded  the  system 
r  assassination  which  rendered  him  so  formidable.  It  is  related,  that 
ne  day,  standing  with  an  European  ambassador  on  the  brink  of  a  pre-* 
pke,  he  with  the  mere  view  oi  displaying  his  absolute  power^  called 
»  him  a  boy  who  at  his  command,  instantly  threw  himself  down  and 
nt  dashed  to  pieces. 

^  It  was  customary  with  the  Floridans  to  make  their  first-born  a  sa- 
ri£ce  to  their  king;  and  in  the  presence  of  an  assembled  multitude^ 
le  inhuman  ceremony  was  performed,  amid  «houts  and  savage  rejoicings* 
LiBong  the  Ansicans,  with  whom  human  flesh  is  considered  as  the 
mt  dtrlicious  food,  the  nobles  are  said  often  to  present'^themselves  and 
unilies,  for  the  purpose  of  being  served  up  as  a  dish  at  the  table  of 
heir  master. 

*  Among  other  nations,  we  find  customs  less  fatal  indeed,  but  no  less 
xpressive  of  unbounded  veneration.  In  Otaheite,  on  the  death  of  the 
[nrereign,  the  whole  people  take  new  names ;  as  if,  by  this  mighty 
bange,  they  had  all  been  converted  into  different  beings.  When  he 
las  entered  any  house,  it  is  from  that  time  sacred  to  him;  no  mother 
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person  rnnti  set   foot  within   it.    Captab   Cook*  havior   landed  it 
a  village  in  the  Saodwieh   islands,  found    aU   the  iolumiaiitt   1]^ 

I>roatrate  at  the  doors  of  their  houses ;  and  oa  enqruiiBg  die  vnsoa, 
earned  that  it  was  in  hoeoiir  of  a  certain  great  wasm  who  kmi  netn^ 
\y  arrived  there.  I'he  same  navigator  having  invited  the  himg  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  into  his  cabin,  the  monarch's  attcodanta  laitaMfy  took 
the  alarm,  and  rcmonstnited  aprainst  a  measure  which  woi^  tnaUl 
any  one  to  walk  alcove  his  majesty.' — p.  356. 

Sue!)  are  t lie  general  arranp:cnients  and  theoretical  poaitiooi 
re<-pcctkng  the  character  of  nations,  and  pro;T;reas  of  !)Oc:ietj,to 
wli  vh  tlie  Knquiriesof  Mr.  Murray  have  conducted  him  in  the 
])rc:s(*nt  volume  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  .that  some 
of  the  views  of  human  nmoners  which  he  presents  to  lu  are 
not  uni[)tercsting,  although  we  are  far  from  actjuieacing  in 
the  (general  soiiudness  of  his  doctrines,  or  the  accuracy  of  bis 

conclusions. 

■  ..^.1...  .        I-  ,,         ^_ 

>\rt.XIlI.  Shetchcsj  Civil  and  Mtlitaiyt  of  the  Island  of  Java^aud  Ut  k 
mediate  Dependencies;  con  uprising  uiteresdng  Details  of  Bataviaa  sodfj 
authentic  Particulars  of  the  celebrated  Poison-Tree.  Illustrated  with  i  j , 
Map.  »vo.  pp.  420.  Price  148.  6d.  Stockdale.  1811.  \ 

Art.  XIV.  jInAccountofthe  Island  of  Jnva^  from  Anjesicy  in  tbe  Stntt  i 
Siinda,  to   Eatavia ;    containing  its  Natural  History,  CustomSi  &c.   { 
Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  "  Sketches  Civil  and  Militaryy  &c.  SffS. 
pp.  50.  Price  2b.    Stockdale. 

n^H  \l  contents  of  this  Volume  and  its  Appendix,  are  avovredly 
^  extracted  from  Stavorinus,  Staunton,  Barraw,  Toiihe, 
Vatervtyne,  &c.  \  and  communicate,  on  the  wbol^,  s  aoiBevhiit 
more  than  sufficient  account  of  the  island  of  w4iic^  it  profwKi 
to  be  a  survey.  The  form  of  it  is  altogether  objeetionabfe 
It  n\akes  no  pretensions  to  arran^ment ;  since,  though  itooi* 
itains,  indeed,  the  details  for  which  it  is  likely  to  be  consulted, 
the  expediency  of  setting  tbem  in  their  proper  places  appean 
scarcely  to  have  suggested  itself  to  tlie  editor.  lie  does^  kii 
true,  maike  a  feeble  atteuipl  at  apology,  lor  what  lie  calla  <  tlic 
plan  of  comprizing  each  separate  account  in  oue  book^*  aol 
expresses  his  regr^  that  it  must  subject  *  the  reaileff  I0  smie 
rep etition/  But  he  seems,  at  tlie  same  tiaae,  to  think  it  a  nfr 
eient  excuse  for  this  vexatious  and  inesccusaUe  abiiJiqf^ 
that '  it  is  calculated  to  do  nffore  justice  to  the  respecdve  ti*- 
vellers,*  &c.  If  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  that  it  m 
of  much  more  importance  to  ^  do  justice*'  to  his  sabject|  suidto 
his  readers,  he  would  have  found  ite:isy  to  make  the  fit^  moitt 
intelligible  and  interesting,  in  half  the  spacer  andheniig|)t 
have  gratified  the  tatter  by  a  less  rapacious  demand  lipon  tbtf 
leisuri^  and  their  purses.  As  tbe  larger  poctioa  of  tibiA  voil 
has  loi^  been  famiLiAr  to  the  public,  we  shaU  rnnttiH  8uraf  tw 
with  a  few  brief  indications  of  its  contents. 
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JavaisQneof  th!)t  large  graup  of  islands  whcrh  <^€parntes  the 
ndian  from  tbe  Pacific  Sea.    . 

*  It  Keg  nearly  ?n  the  direction  of  east  and  west :  tq  the  south  and  w^st 
ts  shores  are  washed  by  the  sontbern  Indian  oce..n  ;  to  tht-  north-west  lies 
be  isiand  of  Sumatra ;  to  the  north,  Borneo;  to  th-  no^rh-eK  t,  Cel-  bes ; 
iid  t»  the  east  that  of  B^i.  According  to  the  most  recent  anr^  b.\«»t  obs^r.* 
atioon,  it  ii  situated  bet\vee5  5*  50'  and  8"  46  of  south  I  ititude,  .md  ex- 
endai  from  130*  S'  to  129*  50'  longitude,  east  of  Teoeriflv,  full  one  hun- 
iifd  and  eigrhtyl>utcb  miles  in  length  ;  and  at  the  broadest  part,  fro'n  the 
oint  of  Coedoes^  near  Japskea^  to  \i^  south  coast  of  the  prayin;^tf  or  Mita- 
am,  it  is  about  si^  aod  thirty  Dutck  mile»  over.  A  chain  oVm^w  m>)un<- 
ains^  commcnciog  to  tlio  east,  ioi  the  province  of  BaLmbouaog,  and  ^un« 
img  through  it  to  the  westvvar<^  gradually  decreiisiag  in  hei  ^ht^  divides 
his  island,  longitudinally,  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  portion  it 
he  largest  and  the  best/ 

Of  the  south- west,  little,  it  appears,  is  known.  The  northern 
iide  is  \ow  and  woody  ;  and  durinju:  ^1*^  sauth«-east  itionsoon, 
^fiords  good  and  safe  anohorage,  but  in  north* westerly  winds 
t  becomes  a  dangerous  lee-sh'>re.  The  island  *  is  watered  by 
i  great  number  of  rivers,  which  all  descend  from  the  cb.iin  of 
UQuata'uis  which  divide^^tbe  island,  but  ogne  of  tlirm  an^  na- 
rigable  for  ships,  or  large  ves^laL*  The  soil  is  fertile,  arKi  pro* 
luces  rice,  pepper^  coltoo,  indigo,  good  timber  for  ship  build* 
Dg,  turtaeric,  &c. 

•  When  the  Compaay  first  established  themselves  here,  Java  was  di» 
rided  into  three  large  emplves  :  oamelyT  B-^uit^im^  Jaccatra*  and  the  empiro 
if  the  Soesoehoenam^  which  last  was  the  most  t  xtcn£iv> .  and  coi)ipre« 
tended  full  two-thirds  of  the  whole  islaod,  Cheribon  being  feudati^ry  to  it« 
^\jXlH  have  now  so  far  alteied,  that  the  island  is  divided  into  ive  states  os 
mpgrf  t,  which  altogether  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-thre^*  proviocet 
IC  gpvemnveots^  among  which  the  luogdosa  of  Bantam  l&  C03>^iacrt4  but 
yiL  oae.  Cach  province  or  goveroment  consists  i^i  a  cei:t4in  tm-rrber  of 
ljaf^9%  or  familief,  the  number  of  whkht  throughout  the  whole  of  JavAf 
Qclodiag  Bantam,  aipouated>  in  the  year  1777,  to  152»  Q14.' 

It  IS  not  necessary,,  nor  would  it  be  very  interesting  to  our 
readers,  for  us  to  trace  the  stepu  t>.y  which  ihe  I'Utci.  obtained 
h^  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  lijifand.  The  ajv^ances  of  iiusurpa- 
^Qibave  bequ  siqiilar  in  all  ages  aod  cliiiiate.s ;»  vaiyiug  ouijf 
|3  the  usurping  power  ft^lt  itselli  strocv^^r  or  w.akcx.  Trea«^ 
2^«Mrj{  aud  violieuce  were  here,  a^  e)$ewlier9»  ihc  wespoiis  of 
Evvopeai^  policy;  and  the  iimsitiit,  ^  dtv»de  and  reigii,*  was 
Mver  better  ilFHstrated  than  by  tbe  condiici  oH  tlMs  littlch,  is 
hQ  Islaodrof  Java.  A  para^k.*!^  M\  of  gld^oniy  inieveM,  wight 
le  drawn  between  the  bloody  anrf  arbrtfary  nietisttres  of  tbe 
iiffereo^  commercial  uonrpaniesiy  wbo  have  fovmeid  establish- 
pi»iHSj  and  claimed  doiainion  in  countries  presumed  badrbarotin  ; 
iHd  in  this  comparison  of  cruelty  and  deceit,  the  slaughter  of 
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the  Chinese  settlers  at  Batavia  would  occapy  a  distingaished 
pluce.  The  Chinese  have  not,  however,  been  deterred  bj 
this  freacherous  massacre,  from  continuing  and  enlaKgingr  their 
establishment;  for  this  volume  describes  their  quarter  in  the 
suburbs  as  '  the  most  populous/  and  the  poll-tax  levied  on 
them  hy  the  Company  as  amounting  to  40,000  riz  dollars.  It 
does  not  seem  very  easy  to  state  the  value  of  the  Company's 
inifiiense  trade,  different  estimates  producing  different  resutls; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  suspect  the  highly  favourable  calcub- 
lions  of  Mossel  to  be  altogether  erroneous,  and  that,  in  acoa- 
mercial  view,  it  was  a  losing  concern.  That  this  has  been  At 
case  for  some  time  past,  appears  clearly  from  the  statement  of 
the  writer  of  the  first  part  of  this  Olla." 

The  principal  European  establishment,  Batavia,  is  situated 
on  a  noble  bay,  perfectly  secure  at  all  seasons.  The  number 
ot'lmuses  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  estimated  by  Valentyneat 
4,770,  by  Borrow  at  5,270 ;  and  the  statements  of  Huyser  ^\h 
the  number  of  male  inhabitants,  of  all  nations,  at  110,816. 
The  imhealthiness  of  Batavia  is  proverbial,  and  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  paragraph.  1 

*  Two  principal  causes  are  to  be  met  within  the  city,  and  a  great  put  of 
its  insalubrity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  them ;  natnely,  the  little  circulatiOD  of 
waterin  the  canals  which  intersect  it,  and  the  diminution  of  the  namberof 
its  inbabitaots.  The  former  is  occasioned  by  the  river,  which  fbniMliy 
conveyed  most  of  its  water  to  the  city,  being  now  gready  weakened  by  tk 
drain  which  has  been  dug,  called  the  Si  hhaan,  which  receives  its  witer 
from  the  high  land,  and  carries  it  away  from  the  city,  so  that  many  of  the 
eanals  run  almost  dry  in  the  ^ood  monsoon.  The  stagnant  canals,  in  the 
dry  season,  exhale  an  intolerable  stench,  and  the  trees  planted  along  then 
impede  the  course  of  the  air,  by  which,  in  some  degree,  the  pntrid  eflnTia 
would  be  disf ipatcd.  In  the  wet  season  the  inconvenience  ii  eqaii ;  fiir 
then  these  leservoirs  of  corrupted  water  overflow  their  banks  in  toe  lower 
part  of  the  town,  and  fill  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses,  where  thejr  kait 
behind  them  an  inconceivable  quantity  of  slime  and  filth  :  yet  these  caaab 
arc  sometimes  cleaned ;  but  the  cleaning  of  them  is  so  managed  as  tD  be- 
come as  grreat  a  nuisance  as  the  foulness  of  the  water ;  for  the  black  and 
taken  from  the  bottom  is  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  banks',  in  the  middle  of  tk 
street,  till  it  has  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness  to  be  made  the 
lading  of  a  boat,  and  carried  away.  As  this  mud  consists  chiefly  of  hpini 
ordure,  which  is  regularly  thrown  into  the  canals  every  morning,  dieie 
scarcely  being  a  necessary  in  the  whole  town,  it  poisons  the  air  wtiik  it  il 
drying  to  a  considerable  extent.  Even  the  runnmg  streams  beccmc  tA 
sances  in  their  turn,  by  the  negligence  of  the  people ;  for  eveiy  now  wA 
then  a  dead  ho^,  or  a  dead  horse,  is  stranded  upon  the  shallow  parts»  and 
it  being  the  busmcss  of  no  particular  person  to  remove  the  naiaaDce,  it  is 
negligently  left  to  time  and  accident/ 

*  in  Java,^  observes  Mr.  Barrow,  '  every  object  seems  to  be 
impregnated  with  life :  a  glass  of  water  from  the  canal  becoM% 
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within  a  few  hours,  a  mass  of  animated  matter^  the  mikiute  por^ 
lions  of  which  move  about  with  astpnishing  rapidity.  The  bay, 
swarming  with  myriads  of  Hying  creature^  ethibits  in  'the 
night-time  a  phosphorescent  light,  like  a  sheet  of  fire.  The 
stream  of  fresh  water  which  falls  into  it,  being  more,  tmpreg^ 
nated  with. animal  life,  is  distinctly  traced  in  the  bay,  by  a  train 
more  luminous  and  more  brilliant  than  the  rest  of  tbe  surface^ 
appearing  like  another  milky  way  in  the  midst  of  a  firmament 
of  stars*^ 

The  native  Javanese  are  described  as  ^  of  a  middling  size^ 
and  in  general  well-proportioned,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
with  a  broad  forehead,  and  a  flattish  nose,  which  has  a  small 
curve  downwards  at  the  tip.'  Their  hair  is  black,  theit*  dress 
adapted  to  the  climate,  and  their  weapon,  the  Malay  Kris,  In 
disposition  they  are  said  to'  be  *•  prond,  lazy,  and  cowardly.* 
They  are,  in  general,  Mohatfimedansy  but  the  traces  of  their 
original  Hindooism  are  stitl  apparent. 

The  notices  respecting  the  vegetable  poisons  of  Java  are  col^ 
lected  from  various  sources.  First,  we  have  the  notorious  ro« 
Oaance,  translated  from  the  French  of  the  veracious  M.  Foerch, 
EUid  transplanted  from  the  Loudon  Magazine  into  Dr.  Darwin^s 
Botanic  Gau'den.  Then  we  are  presented  with  M.  Lesche^ 
nault^s  Memoir,  taken  from  Annaiss  du  Museum  (THistoireNa^ 
fUrelie ;  and  the  account  is  closed  with  a  few  extracts  from 
Mr.  Brodie's  Experiments  on  Vegetable  Poisons,  of  whi<;b  oar 
readers  will  find  an  abstract  in  our  Review  for'  December, 
1811. 

RLrt.  XV.  Two  Sertnow  preached  at  the  Visitation  ot  the  Revrrend  the 
Archdeacoo,  at  Leicester,  in  the  Years  1805  and  1811 :  to  which  is 
added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Salvadon  which  is  in  Christ  dniy.  By  the  Re- 
fereod  Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St.  Martin's  and 
and  All  Saint's  in  Leicester,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  St.  John,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  8i4. 
pp.  186.    Price  Ss.  6d.  Hatchard.  1810. 

C^OR  these  Sermons  Mr.  Vaughan  deserves  our  sincere 
thanks.  He  discovers  a  piety  of  spirit,,  and  a  soundness  of 
loctrine,  which  cannot  be  too  warmly  applauded ;  and  with 
heartfelt  zeal  and  benevolence,  delivers  many  weighty  truths 
ind  appropriate  instructions.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
Bhvrco  were  all  her  mtnisters,  when  cdled  upon  to  simrlar 
fetrices,  to  perfomi  them  in  a  ni^ntiiiMr  equally  faithful  atfd 
OBpres^ive. 

Ift  the  first  S^ntioh,  from  2.  Coi*.  iv.  5,  Mr.  V.  treats  of  the 
^cellence  and  importance  of  the  institution ^  of  preaching  ; 
lod  after  specifying  .the  topics  on  which  the  discourse  of  the 
Christian  minister  should  chiefly  turn^ '  he  shews,  firoin  the 
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command  of  Christ,  the  example  of  the  apostlesy  and  the 
reason  of  the  thing  itself,  th;it  these  topics  should  be  explained 
and  enforced  with  the  utmost  earnestness.  The  foilomng 
passages,  notwithstanding  their  lengthy  we  'must  be  per- 
mitted to  transcribe. 

<  What  u  this  Gospel,  and  what  contiUutes  this  Gospel,  which  we 
are  thus  commanded,  and  have  thus  undertaken  to  preach  ?  Is  it  not  the 
reyelation  of  God's  will  to  mankind,  for  the  forgiveness  and  acceptance 
of  sinners  ?  Is  it  not  those  *^  good  tidings  of  great  joy/'  which  brio^ 
to  us  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  ?  Is  any  thing  more  required  to  conso- 
tute  it,  or  is  any  thin^  less  sufficient  to  constitute  it,  than  the  declaratioD 
of  those  truths,  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  outline  of  Christian  preachp 
ing  ?  The  worth  of  the  soul ;  its  native  condemnstion  ;  its  restoratioB 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  the  way  of  access  to  Him ;  the  origin,  aonrce,  sod 
channel  of  each  individual's  redemptcoo ;  the  use  of  tlie  meaoa  of  ^race; 
enlarged  and  minute  views  of  Chrisuan  duty  and  of  Christian  privJege  s 
surely  these  several  particulars  must  be  combined  to  form  the  whole  of 
this  saying  ;  *'  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sianen.'' 

Now  ifthis  be  the  Gospel,  what  is  it  to  fireach  the  Gospel  I  It  it  DOC 
fully  to  unfold  these  tiuths,  and  to  enforce  them  upon  the  undentaDdiiig 
and  the  conscience  ?  Tamely  to  assert  any  number  of  grave  propoiiuoB^r 
however  weighty  and  important,  is  not  to  **  preach  the  word."  Jem 
Christ  must  be  *'  evidently  set  fbrth  before  thm  eyes,  crucified  anoag 
them."  Even  argument  and  demonstrration  are  not  .sufficieatf  if  akwot 
To  constitute  the  solid  and  impassioned  exercise  of  preachings  not  oolj 
must  the  understanding  be  convinced,  but  the  affectrono  mo  diiK  be 
roused,  and  the  conscience  made  to  bear  witness,  and  the  thoughts  to  ac* 
cuse  or  excuse/  pp.  37— -39. 

*  The  method  I  have  recommended  is  intrinsically  excellent,  as  being 
adapted  to  the  wants  both  of  sinners  and  of  believers.  To  tbe  fbtuier  of 
these,  with  whom  I  comprehend  all  that  large  muldtude  of  nunkiDd  thst 
is  not  yet  ^thfiiUy  labouring  to  "  serve  God  in  the  Gospel  of  hit  Sooi' 
it  displays  the  nttd  of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  %  ivUht  it  ad* 
ministers  persuasions  that  they  may  seek,  and  directions  that  they- fflsf 
fipdhim. 

^  <  Man  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  feel  his  sniritoal  necessitiea.  Mor* 
bidly  sensible  to  his  temporal  exigencies,  his  sou)  perishes,  yet  he  knovclk 
it  not.  It  is  an  arduous  task  indeed,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  make  Vtk 
cry  for  succour.  How  suitiible  does  it  seem  then  to  his  wants,  thit  ve 
should  be  frequent,  minute,  and  strenuous  in  declaring  the  natnral  UU- 
ness,  guilt,  and  corrupdon  of  man  !  Assure  him  contumally ,  that  ^  ^ 
light  which  is  in  him"  by  nature  <<  is  darkness  ;'*  that  he  ^  reoeiveth  aH 
the  things  oi  the  Spirit  of  God,"  without  the  illumination  of-diit  SpM; 
that  he  must  be  <'  bore  again,"  or  ever  he  can  **  see  the  kingdom  €>£Oadf 
proving  and  illustrating  this  assurance,  and  appealing  strODKly  t;^  his  01^ 
der6i:nding  and  to  his  conscience  for  the  truth  of  it :  wiD  not  mch's 
mode  of  teaching  extort  fi'om  him  the  acknowledgment,  that  he  leqniici  a 

Prophet,  who  can  give  sight  to  the  blind  ? 
*  Speak  to  him  at  large  of  the  holy  chancter  of  Ood  {  of  the  holy»  ipi- 
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ritual;  heart-scaching  requirements  of  his  hwt  call  ppon  him  to  examine 
himself  by  this  standard  ;  to  compare  his  actions,  thoughts,  and  words 
with  it ;  his  imaginations  and  projects ;  his  public  and  his  private  mo- 
menu ;  his  seasons  of  business  and  his  convivial  hours  ;  his  boyhood, 
[lis  manhoodj  his  advancing  age:  will  he  BOt  at  length  confess,  that  he 
las  need  of  <<  such  an  High  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the- 
:hrone  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,"  and  whose  '<  blood  cleanscth 
Tom  all  sin  ?*' 

«  In  like  manner,  if  he  be  urged  to  take  strict  notice  of  the  inclinings  of 
bis  will ;  of  his  daily  frame  and  temper ;  of  his  usual  habits  in  feeling 
md  practice  ;  if  he  be  reminded  continually,  '<  that  in  hia  flesh  dwelleth 
no  good  thing ;"  that  the  fountain  whence  his  actions  flow  is  polluted 
with  sin  ;  that  '<  as  a  cage  is  full  of  birds,''  so  is  *'  his  heart  full  of  de- 
ceit" and  of  vile  affections  :  will  not  these  intimations  convince  him,  that 
he  has  need  of  a  Prince  ns  well  as  a  Saviour  ?  of  one  who  can  give  re- 
pentance as  well  as  remission  of  sins  ;  who  can  subdue  his  corruptions  a9 
well  as  remove  his  stains  of  guilt ;  who  can  affect  what  *'  not  one  besides 
must  attempt,  by  '*  bringing  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  V* 

<  Convinced  that  he  nas  need  of  such  a  Saviour  as  Jesus  Christ,  we 
leave  him  not  without  strong  motives  to  seek  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
merits  of  this  Saviour.  Wc  admonish  him  that  God  is  faithful  and  true, 
who  has  promised  to  forgive  and  magnify  the  bplieveri  and  to  punish  the 
impenitent ;  that  there  is  no  refuge  from  etero^  torment  but  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  no  real  happiness  here  but  in  that  *'  service, 
which  is  perfect  freedom."  Thus  insisting  upon  the  extreme  hazard  of 
delay,  the  pure  joys  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  the  certain  miseries  of. 
unbelief;  do  we. not  compel  him  to  desire,  and  with  all  earnestness  to 
seek,  *'  the  kingdom  and  the  righteousness  of  God''  in  Jesus  Christ  r 

*  Nor  is  our  plan  less  adapted  to  the  exigrncies  of  believers.     They  are 
treading  in  that  *'  narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life ;"  but  they  ^be 
treading  amidst  briers  and  thorns,  not  always  discerning  their  path,  soille- 
tinies  taking  devious  and  even  retrograde  steps,  and   often  mscountged,' 
bint,  and  weary  through  the  tediousoess  and  toilsomeness  of  their  joar- 
ney.     Thus  in  the  discharge  of  our  {lastoral  office  we  have  a  strange  and' 
various  care  to  fulfil  even  towards  the  folded  of  the  flock.     W"6  have  the' 
hearty  and  the  sound  to  lay  down  in  green  pastures,  and  to  fead  beside  stil! 
wateis  ;  we  have  also  the  diseased  to  strengthen  \  the  sick  to  heal ;  the 
broken  to  bind  up  :  we  have  to  bring  again  that  Which  x^'Us  driven  away, 
to  seek  that  which  was  lost.     How  can  we  do  all  this,  but  by  unfolding' 
the  whole  range  of  Christian  duty/  and  by  opening  thefull  store  of  Chris- 
tian privilege  ?     We  instruct  them,  therefore,  so  that  they  shdl*  not  err^ 
for  Jack  of  knowledge :  we  caution  them  that  they  may  not  fa|I  /or  lack 
qf  restraint:  we  heal  and  restore,  by  putting  them  in  remembrance' of 
better  times,  and  better  hopes.;  we  purify,  console,  make  fniitful,  rich, 
peaceful,  joyous,  by  speaking  to  them  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  by  ex- 
postulating, threatening,  persuading ;  in  short,  by  not'^'  shunning  to  de- 
dare  to  them  all  the  counsel  of  God,*'  in  its  place  and  proportion.     Ars 
ibey  puflM'Up?  we  warn  them  they  are  nothidg;  '^venr  worms,  and  no 
men/'    Are  they  desponding  I  we  remind  them  of  the  fulness  of  Christ : 

..3X2-.  .'  ..  . 
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that  hfli  strength  ^  is  perfected  in  weakness;"  and  that  theyt  being  iRskf 
shall  be  enabled  to  <<  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strenfftbenedi 
them."    Do  they  lack  comfort  \  ¥re  tell  them  of  that  love  of  dicir  faeavealf 


Master,  who  pitieth  them  **  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  ^-^.^ua^ 
who  scourgeth  that  he  may  bless ;  who  chastiseth  that  he  niay  crown  viA 
glory.*  pp.45 — 4j7. 

The  discourse  concludes  with  an  animated  addresf  to  Im 
clerical  brethren,  part  of  which  is  as  follows. 

'  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  we  should  preach  these  truths  in  the  fliaansr  I 
have  described  c  and  it  were  vain,  if  we  should  so  preach  tliem  ;  unless  we 
know  them  for  ourselves ;  unless  **  we  haying  the  same  qMrit  (^fiihb  v- 
cording  as  it  is  written,  I  believed  and  therefore  have  I  spoken ;  w^alis 
believe  and  therefore  speak  :**  unless  we  can  say,  •'  I  know  whom  I  hsn 


believed  ;*'  *'  now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  <ayingf  ^  we  haw 
heard  him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Chnst,  die  Sirisv 
of  the  world." 

<  Oh  !  let  it  be  our  first  care  to  experience  the  ^tal  enemes  of  thst 
Gospeli  which  is  declared  to  be  '<  the  power  of  God  unto  tamtioo,*'  is 
our  own  souls.  Then  will  it  certainly  be  our  second  care,  and  not  lev 
our  car6,  to  declare  it  freely  and  faithfully  to  others ;  mcially,  to  fcA 
therewiUi  that  **  flock  of  Cfhrist,  over  which  the  Hd^  Ghost  hadi'made 
us  overseers.'^  We  shall  declare  it,  not  arrogantly,  fiercely,  nnfeeUng^ 
but  in  tender  love  and  com|M8sion,  as  dying  sinful  men  to  dying  simiasi 
not  in  the  spirit  of  self-seeking,  but  wirh  a  single  eye  to  our  Master's  gkh 
ry,  not  in  the  fear  of  man,  but  of  God. 

*  With  the  Bible  in  our  heads  and  in  our  hearts ;  iridi  warm  and  m» 
ful  remembrance  of  our  bleeding  Saviour's  love,  *'  who  gave  honsaf  kt 
lis,''  and  of  the  Father's  love  who  sent  him ;  waiting  for  the  promise  sf  i 
th|  Spirit,  as  that  which  alone  can  make  us  effisctive  workmen  ;  and  hasu  .' 
ing  unto  the  coming  of  that  day  of  God,  in  which  we  shall  he  called  io 
give  an  an  account  of  every  sermon  we  have  preached,  of  the  tmiJ^  vs 
have  declared,  and  of  the  truths  which  we  have  fbiiKHiie  todcdsici 
we  shall  not  be  cold  or  careless  preachers ;  we  shall  not  b^  oatentatiQB^ 
vain-glorious  preachers ;  we  shall  not  be  unsuccessfiil<  preachers.  Th^ 
Lordshall  own  his  word  in  the  feebleness  of  th^  instnuneat  t  ^  shsl 
cause  it  to  be  the  **  hammer  which  hreaketh  the  rock  in  paeces^**  the 
thunder  to  alarm  man's  heart,  the  rain  to  <^  make  it  bring  foitb  and  bod  1^ 
tibe  mighty  wind  to  shake,  the  consuming  fire .  to  purge ;  the  faicnd  IQ| 
strenguien,  the  oil  to  gUiddeUi  thf  distilling  dew  to  rdbresh  bia  pecpl^' 
pp.  49— 5L 

The  second  Sermon,  from  Mat.  ix.  38,  <<  Pray  ye  therelbiK 
the  Lord  of  the '  harvest,**  &c«,  lias  for  its  obiect,'  to  ppidt  oM 
the  labour  involved  in  a  due  discharge  of  tbQ.  0}inis|)prJ4 
fpnction,  and  to  trace  to  a  diving  source,  tbe  oompc^^OQiK 
and  success  of  tlie  faithful  pastor.  .  Tbfi^  oJS^e  of  a.Qbins*. 
tian  minister  is  a  laborious  office,  \%  infeif^froai  ihAJiifiiieft 
and  titles  by  which  he  is  cbaracteriaed. 


«  The ««  Shepherd^' mnst  tend  his  flock.    The  «WatduBaBf*onstkt 
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eanding  al^x^P  ^^^  ^'^  ^'^^  tower.  The  *^  Builder**  most  be  laying 
is  stones.  Tlie  **  Steward"  has  his  portions  to  divide.  The  ^  Evan*. 
:efi8t*'  utters  his  voice.  The  **  Ambassador*'  traverses  sea  and  land* 
The  **  Angel'*  has  his  errands  to  perform.  The  **  Minister*'  or  servant 
aust  wait  upon  his  master*s  quests.  The  *<  Soldier'*  muse  endure  hard- 
ess.  The  labourer  in  God's  husbandry ;  in  his  vineyard,  and  in  his 
arvest ;  must  '*  rise  up  early,  and  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  care* 
iloess.**  Even  the  **  Ruler"  and  the  ^  Overseer*'  are  not  without  their 
rust  and  correspondent  duties  i  whilst  the  **  Elder"  has  his  reverence  not' 
9r  his  own  sake  only,  but  that  he  may  labour  with  success  *'  in  the  word 
Bd  doctrine.'*  *    pp.  62, 6S. 

The  same  conclusion  is  deduced  fronoi  considering  the  great 
md  of  the  Christian  ministry^  and  the  means  by  whieb  it  is 
uccompiished ;  the  end — to  glorify  God  in  the  salvation  of 
tien  ;  the  means — directly,  by  a  variety  of  pastoral  exercises,. 
Aid  indtrectJy  by  culttvatnig  a  becoming  spirit  and  conversa* 
;ion. 

*  The  ministerial  ofSce,  then,'  says  Mr«  V.,  in  windmg  up  this  part 
if  his  subject,  *  is  an  office  of  labour.  Mv  beloved  brethren,  let  us  ask 
»f  onrseli^  severally.  Do  we  find  it  such  r  do  we  make  it  such?  do  we 
irove  it  to  be  such  ?  Do  we  labour  thus  in  our  ministerial  exercises,  ia 
>UT  personal  conduct  ?  as  fieeling  the  inestimable  worth  of  perishing 
mils,  and  the  responsibility  which  our  high  oflSce  charges  on  us  ?  Rather 
r^'-me  we  not  all  comparatively  idlers  ?  Might  not  the  most  active  and 
booourable  of  our  brethrenjusdy  lie  down  in  shame  as  unEuthful  i  But 
^FS  are  broad  lines  <tf  dif^rence  in  the  characters  of  God's  ministers, 
Jliere  are  those  who  may  be  truly  said  to  labour,  and  there  are  <<  idol 
ibepberds.'*  The  slothful  minister ;  the  covetous  minister ;  the  ambitious 
ninister ;  the  pleasure*loving  minister ;  the  vain,  trifling,  thoughtless,  mi« 
pistsr :  have  these  ceased  from  among  us  ?  The  Lord  convince,  convert^ 
PmI  them !  The  Lord  enable  us  to  examine  and  prove  aursehet^  that  wa 
le  aoti  at  least  continue  not,  in  their  number  I*    p.  7S. 

Ih  proof  of  his  second  proposition,  *  the  true  and  faithfnl 
minister  is  of  the  Lord,'  Mr.  V.  observes,  that  it  is  the  Lord 
ivbo  makes  him  willing  to  undertake  the  work ;  who  furnishes 
tiim  with  ability  to  perform  it,  enlightening  bis  mind  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  enabling  him  to  preserve  a  con- 
Hstent  conduct;  i^nd  who  rewards  his  labours  with  success, 
f  be  discourse  is  marked  throughout  by  a  fine  strain  of  so- 
lemin  warning  and  self-application ;  and  every  clergyman 
irovfd  do  well  to  make  it  the  companion  ot  hi^  retired 
Eboughts  s^nd  i^editatioris. 

The  third  sermon  is  of  a  naore  general  nature;  The  text  is 
ftccsiv.  12;  '*  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  oth^r,**^  &i6. 
from  which  the  preacher  take^  qccasioHi  to  explain  and  incuU 
cate  some  articles  on  which'  he  had  but  slightly  touched  in  the 
preceding  dLscourses.    He  poiata  ou^  in  tber  Aral  place^  the 
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nature  of  th«)  salvation  here  spoken  of,  and  then  proceeds  to 
shew,  that  this  salvation  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  him  only. 
Larjxelv  as  we  have  already  quoted,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
transcribing  the  following  close  and  highly  evangelical  ex- 
postulation, which  occurs  under  the  last  mentioned  considera- 
tion. 

*  Nothing  of  your  own,  nothing  belonging  to  any  other  humah.bdog 
than  Chribt,  can  procure  salvation  for  yoiL<-*What  will  you  be  diipoNd  to 
mention  ? — Will  3'ou  say.  I  am  righteous  ?  I  have  no  need  of  the  Savionr 
you  describe  1  have  committed  no  sin.  I  .refer  you  to  the  fbrmer  pvt 
of  my  discourse,  in  which  I  have  spoken  freely  of  the  state  and  character 
of  mar.  If  man  universally  be  guilty  universally  depraved,  and  uniier- 
sally  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  for  his  guilt  and  depra^ty|ti 
history,  experience)  conscience,  Scripture,  testify ;  univertally  be  hat  need 
of  salvation :  need  of  something  to  be  interposed  between  himaelf  and 
vengeance ;  much  more  need  .of  something  to  be  interposed,  if  he  vould 
be  entitled  to  everlasting  reward, 

*  Will  you  say,  I  have  sinned  ;  but  I  have  performed  tpme  works  of 
righteousness,  for  which  God  will  pardon  and  accept  me  ?  I  have  been  1 
honest  and  industrious  in  the  work  of  my  calling,  i  have  brought  immj  - 
family  widi  credit.  I  hnve  submitted  p«itiently  to  the  various  evils  ot  my 
condition.  I  have  given  much  alms  to  the  poor.  I  have  been  regvlar  in 
my  attendance  upon  the  ordin..nces  of  religion.  A  distinct  answer  nigiii 
be  given  \b  each  of  these  distinct  pleas  or  merit.  Your  industry  has  had 
its  reward.  Your  submission  to  pain  was  for  your  own  comfort:  fretfbl- 
nesB  wonid  but  have  added  to  your  burden.  Your  alms-givingt  weit  t  1 
debt  due  to  society.  You  was  paid  in  the  praise  which  ycu  received  from  ^ 
men,  and  in  t'*e  satisfactory  eroot?oos  in  your  own  bosom.  Yonr  at- 
tendance upon  the  ordinances  of  religion  has  contributed  to  yoiir  refpecta* 
bility,  and  to  your  comfort.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  universally,  these  se* 
veral  actions,  if  really  good,  were  no  more  than  your  duty.  Oar  bkssed 
master  has  taught  us  to  silence  every  presumptuous  sugrgestton,  which 
mi ;>,ht  arise  in  our  mmds,  after  the  performance  oifthe  most  huthfal,  actitei 
and  self-denying  bcrvices,  with  this  consideration ;  that  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God  is  such,  as  to  give  him  a  full  claim  to  all  these 
laborious  exei  lions  on  our  part.  He  is  not  our  debtor  for  them,  *  So 
likewise  ye,  whi^n  ye  shall  have  done  nil  these  things,  which  ars  com- 
manded you,  say,  Wr  <irc  unprofitable  serrants;  we  havt  done  that  which 
was  our  dut.y  to  do."  But  in  fact  all  these  good  actions  are  delcctbe  in 
goodness.  It  might  be  shown  of  every  one  of  them  severally,  thai  ihey 
arc  at  bdft  short  of  excellency,  if  not  absolutely  sinr'ul.  *^  All  cor 
ri^-'hteousness  are  as  filthy  ra^;s."  We  should  find  universally,  that  either 
ihty  have  rot  been  performed  according  to  the  perfect  rule  of  God's  per- 
fect law,  or  th<-y  have  not  btca  performed  by  the  principle  of  faith  is 
CI  J  l.^^  which  lie  alone  acc^-pts ;  or  they  have  not  been  performed  in  the 
spirit  of  love  to  him ;  or  they  have  not  been  performed  with  a  single  eye 
to  his  glory.  Not  h:iving  all  these  essential  requisites  of  a  good  action, 
they  have  need  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  Const ;  to  be 'forgiven,  in- 
steid  of  b/ing  rewarded. 

Will  you  say,  I  grant  all  diis»  b«t  I  repent  ?    I  have  nnned.    I  hate 
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not  been  harmless.  My  good  deeds  will  not  save  me*  But  I  an>  sorry 
'  for  ray  sin  past :  I  Will  from  hence  forth  amend  my  life.  This  'shall  be  my 
salvation.  You  cannot  rcaolve  better  than  to  repent.  <<  Except  you  repent^ 
vnW  perish.''  **  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted 
out.''  Bat,  as  you  have  need  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  .so  your  repentance 
will  not  constitute  that  atonement.  Your  sorrow  for  sin  past,  how  im- 
perfect is  it !  The  true  penitent's  great  grief  is,  that  he  cannot  grieve 
more.  "Oh*  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  founiain  of 
•tears !"  But,  were  your  sorrow  perfect ;  did  it  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
gnef,  which  sin  ought  to  excite  in  you ;  what  is  its  intrinsic  worth  i 
What  satisfaction  does  it  make  to  the  divine  justice  ? 

*  Your  intended  amendment  of  life  is  commendable.  But  you  deceive 
yourself.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  you  shall  never  more  commit  sin, 
'^las !  your  depravity  is  not  removed  with  your  obduracy,  You  are  still 
-in])  of  infirmity,  and  will  remain  so  till  your  death.  Your  heart  is  still 
the  saet  of  many  corrupt  afiections,  which  will  be  continually  showing 
themselves  with  greater  and  less  degrees  of  activity.  But  were  it  other- 
wise; could  your  future  obedience  be>  perfect,  without  spot  or  blemish  ; 
where  is  the  old  debt?  Perfect  obedience  to  God  is  no  more  than  you 
owe  Him  every  day.  If  you  should  live  for  millions  of  years,  you  would 
have  no  transferrable  balance  wherewith  to  liquidate  the  ancient  debt  of 
service.  Would  a  human  creditor  account  himself  paid  by  his  debtor's 
ceasing  to  increase  his  debt  ?  He  might  be  disposed  to  show  him  further 
indulgence,  but  he  would  account  him  his  debtor  still.  This  again  is  a 
▼ery  inadequate  illustration,  although  the  Scriptures  justify  us  in  adopting 
it.  In  fact,  it  is  ridiculous  to  speax  of  atonement  for  sin  made  by  such  a 
creature  as  man.  The  evil  of  sin  is  infinite.  Shall  I  say  that  man  has 
-only  a  finite  satisfaction  to  offer  for  it  ?  Alas!  all  the  satisfaction  he  has 
to  ofier  is  altogether  worthless.  His  sorrow  and  his  amendment  are  aiike 
imperfect  in  their  degree,  and  unsatisfying  in  their  nature.  In  the  Lamb 
of  God  ;  and  in  Him  only ;  we  behold  that  sacrifice  of  infinite  valuer 
which  laketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world :  that  sacrifice  which  alone  can 
take  away  the  sin  of  any  one  man  $  yea,  any  one  sin  or' any  one  man :  that 
'sacrifice,  which,  by  its  own  proper  and  unmixed  efilcacy,  is  sufficient  to 
take  away  the  collective  sins  of  all  men.'    pp.  I21-—127* 

HaviDg  thus  enabled  our  readers  to  form  their  own'judgement 
on  these  discourses,  we  will  only  add  our  earnest  wish,  tbftt 
.they  may  circulate  extensively  amone  all  classes  and  denomi« 
.nations  of  Christians,  and  that  the  design  of  their  excellent 
^author  in  the  publication,  *  a  desire  of  contributing^  his 
part,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  tbfe 
salvation  of  his  fellow  sinners,^  m^y  be  crowned  with  dls^ 
.tinguished  success.  ' 
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Art.  XVT.   General  View  of  the  jfgriculture  and  Mmenli  ^Dirfyitinf 

with  Observations  on  the  means  of  their  improvement.  I>i:awn  t^iof 
the  consideration  of  the  boar '  of  Agriculture.  VoL  I.  conuimag 
a  full  account  of  the  Surface,  Hills.  Valleys,  RiverSy  Rodu^  Caveraii 
Stn  ta-  boi  s,  Mineral,  Mines,  Colleries,  Mining  Processes,  &C  &c 
Illustrated  by  five  coloured  Maps  aud  Secdons.  By  John  Fareyy  Sou 
Mineral  Surveyor  Svo.  pp.  xlvii..  532.  price  12f«  Nicols.  }811. 

CUCH  of  our  readers  as  may   have  met  with  papers  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Farey  in  the    Monthly    Magazine   aofl 
Philosophical  Journal,    will   readily   imagine,    tnat  it  is  no 
triHing  ui:dertaking   to    peruse    five-hundred  pages  of   his 
composition.  We  hope  they  will  duly  appreciate  our  iDdustrvi 
when  we  assure  them  that  we  have  actually  performed  this 
arduous  task ;  but  we  speak  feelingly  when  we  entreat  the 
author  to  render  our   work  less  toilsome,  as    he    proceeds. 
He    has   our   full  consent,  when   speaking   of   lead  mines, 
and  coal-pits,   to  employ  the  under  ground  language  of  the 
miner  or  the  collier ;  for  it  is  more  agreeable  to  learn   even 
their  terms,  than  to  put  up  with  the  circumlocutions,  which 
continual    explanations    would    occasion.    We  are  8atisfied| 
too,  when  he  details  his  mineralogical  and  geoloii^ical  obscr# 
vations,  that  he  should  give  the  substances  and  strata  what 
names    he    pleases,   provided   he   furnishes    us  wiih   means 
to  identify  them.     We  value  the  minuteness  with  which  he 
enumerates  situations,  places,  &c.  even  though  the  detail  oc* 
cnpies  pages.    But  we  do  most  decidedly  protest  a&gainst  the 
disorderly,  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he  flmgs  nii*  know- 
ledge at  the  public.      The    work    before    us    contains    u 
valuable  observations  in  geology,  as  intesesting  descriptions 
in  mining,  aud  as  acute  reasonings  in  various  branches  con« 
nected   with  natural  history,  as  any  work  of  the  same  siae 
we  know  ;  bnt  to  get  at  them  the  reader  must  wade  through 
muddy  sentences  of  immeasurable    length,   now    entangled 
in  constructions  unknown  before  to  our  language,  then   be« 
ivildered  in  parentheses  of  which  he  can  find   neither   be* 
ginning  nor  end  ;  seeking   in  vain  for  assistance  from  puiic« 
tuaiion,  and  stumbling   not  unfrequently  over  the  coarsest 
faults  against    grammar.     We    wish     Mr.    F.    would    con- 
sider that  be  is  acting  a  part  most    odiously  tyrannical,  in 
condemning    his  readers    to    run   over  every  sentence  half 
a  dozen  tiiijes.    It  is  highly  desirable  in  short,  that  if  he  will 
vrite  (and  science  would  be  a  loser  if  he  did  not)  he  would 
write — at  any  rate  in  better  language  than  the  specimens  be 
has  hitherto  produced. 
Should  we  be  thought  too  severe  in  these  strictures  oa 
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on  bis  style  we  must  plead  in  excuse,  that,  even  in  so  early 
a  stage  as  the  preface,  we  mt't  with  sentences,  one  of 
forty-soven  and  the  other  of  forty-six  lines,  as  diflficult  to 
surmount  as  Derbyshire  mountains;  that  on  page  first,  we 
saw  with  astonishment  that  the  county  in  question  *^  is  si- 
tuated  about  between  the  parallels  of  52*38' and  53*  27  of 
North-Latitude  ;*'  that  on  paee  second  we  found  that  <Mts  great- 
est breadth  is  about  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.,"  in  consequence 
**  of  its  greatest  length  being  in  a  direction  from  S.  S.  E.  to 
N.  N.  W. ;"  that,  pushing  on,  we  discovered  him  at  last  dis- 
tinguishing the  "  range  of  the  Fault,"  "  in  every  fomuie^^ 
**  by  a  dotted  line."  p.  120,  and  that**  ironstone  balls  from 
Brailsford  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  his  opinions,"  &c.  &c. 

Having  stated  our  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  whii:h 
Mr.  F.  gives  usbis  observations ;  and  just  expressing  a  wish  that 
he  had  been  rather  less  csustic  in  his  remarks  on  his  brother 
geologists  ;  we  proceed  to  the  far  more  pleasant  part  of  our 
task,  and  will  attempt  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
matter  contained  in.  this  highly  interesting  performance. 

Mr.  Farey  informs  us,  in  the  -preface,  that  the  observations 
of  which  it  is  the  result,  were  principally  made  in  the  years 
1807,  1808,  and  1809,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  first  chapter  of  his  report  to  the  Board.  He  also 
intimates  tiiat  the  public  may  expect,  at  a  future  period,  a 
more  extensive  work,  with  a  large  geological  map,  containing 
a  complete  detail  of  the  facts  which  mve  come  under  his 
notice ;  and  a  second  volume  comprising  the  continuation 
of  his  agricultural  report.  The  principal  value  of  the  part 
which  we  have  on  our  table,  is  the  precise  account  which  it 
affords  of  the  stratifications  of  Derbyshire  ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  remainder  being  apparently  inserted,  merely 
in  compliance  with  the  general  directions  given  by  the  Board 
to  their  reporters. 

After  mentioning  the  situation  and  boundaries,  Mr.  F.  gives 
m  very  extensive  account  of  the  principal  ridg^  or  water-beads, 
of  the  hills,  andof  the  valleys,  in  the  county,  with  their  res- 
pective strata;  which  is  well,  though  not  very  elegantly  elu« 
cidated  by  an  outline  map,  indicating  the  principal  eminences, 
and  the  direction  of  the  ridges  which  unite  them.  It  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  and  useful  addition  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  if  he  had  announced  the  heights  of  at  least  some  of 
them.. 

The  second  section,  enumerates  the  divisions  of  the  county 
into  hundreds  and  parishes,  and  we  were  glad  to  notice  at  the 
close,  a  candid  acknowledgement  of  Uie  beneficial  effects  of 
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dissenting  and  mothodist  preachings  in  parts  of  th^s  xountjf 
Mhich  would,  perhaps,  have  been  otherwise. debarred  from 
any  religious  instruction  whatever. 

The  climate  a)  pears  to  differ  very  little  from  that  of  Uie 
surrounding  counties,  and  Mr.  F.  will  by  no  means  a.dn)it, 
that  the  mountainous  tracts  are  as  inhospitable  as  travellers 
and  geographers,  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  high  co- 
louring to  give  their  sketches  effect,  wish  to  make  us  believe. 
The  register  of  rain  kept  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
for  half  a  centurvy  at  Chatsworth,  enables  Mr.  F.  to  give  us 
very  complete  (fetalis  in  this  part  of  the  meteorology  of  Der- 
bysbire.  As  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  ourreaders^  to  com- 
pare it  with  similar  observations  in  other  places,  we  transcribe 
the  table  of  yearly  totals  entire. 

*  The  following  sre  the  yearly  totals,  viz.  in  IT^l,  26.  525  incfaei ; 
^,  23.  S99  inches  ;  and  ia 


Years, 

Jnthti, 

YeQTt, 

Jnekes, 

Ytars. 

i«cAef; 

1763 

... 

36.399 

1779 

••• 

24.582 

1795 

••• 

23^31 

1764. 

•.• 

34  262 

1780 

... 

19.453 

1796 

.«• 

24.280 

1765 

•  •  • 

27*536 

1781 

... 

23,067 

1797 

•• 

30.129 

1766 

.  ■  • 

25.235 

1782 

•  •• 

39.115 

1798 

.. . 

27.562 

1767 

••• 

30.723 

1783 

••• 

29.526 

1799 

.•• 

So.295 

1768 

••  • 

39^13 

1784. 

••  • 

22.976 

1800 

••* 

27.732 

1769 

• .  • 

27.255 

1785 

•  •  • 

23.162 

1801 

... 

28.345 

1770 

• .  • 

29.446 

1786 

.. 

30.676 

1802 

*•• 

2S.S40 

1771 

.•  • 

22.433 

1787 

... 

32.068 

1803 

.•• 

24.270 

1772 

••• 

30.842 

1781 

••• 

19.856 

1804 

.•• 

47.908 

1773 

•*  • 

31.281 

1789 

... 

3o>309 

1805 

••■ 

29.232 

1774 

••. 

31.522 

1790 

••• 

26.892 

1806 

»•• 

3ai82 

1775 

.•• 

33749 

1791 

... 

34.698 

1807 

•  ;• 

26.^ 

1776 

••• 

29.892 

1792 

••. 

34.740 

1808 

.*• 

88.502 

1777 

■**• 

24  974 

1793 

•  •  • 

21..316 

1809 

.*• 

29.914 

1778 

• .  • 

29.895 

1794 

... 

30.769 

1810 

•  •» 

27.918 

• 

This  gives  an  yearly  averaije  of  28^1 1  in.  and,  frooi  a  eou- 
sideration  of  the  number  of  rainy  and  dry  days,  it  sippears, 
that  it  rains  on  an  average,  120  days  in  the  year  in  Chatsworth. 
It  also  seems  that  March  is  the  dryest,  ana  Octobeir  tlie  wet- 
test month,  in  the  proportion  of  8 :  12 ;  but  the  most  rmark- 
able  observatiun  is,  that  the  annual  average  of  rain  in  the  first 
sixteen  years  is  30,324,  in  the  second  sixteen  28,262,  apd  in 
the  last  27,079;  though  the  number  of  rainy  days  bai  in*. 
creased.  The  weather  has^  conseauently,  become  more 
humid,  and  less  rainy;  a  singular  and  curious  instance  of  a 
well  ascertained  change  of  cliniaie. 

The  fourth  section  is  intitled  soiUt  but  contains  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Mr.  Fs.  geological  observations.    He  introouces 
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t be  subject- by  some  general  positions  relating^to  stratification , 
and  an  eninneration  of  the  British  strata   which  appear  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  Derbyshire;  aiul   then   gives  us  a /Aeory 
of  disclocatcd  and  denudatcd  strata.    Mr.  F.  very  properly  insists  ' 
upon  the  difference  between  what  are  termed  Faults^  and  ihc 
metalliferous  rnns  f)f  various  strata ;  which  have  been  stran;»e- 
ly  mibunderstood,    confounded,   or  overlooked     by   several 
writers.      The    imperfect     knowledge  of  thesj  phenomena, 
which  not  a  few    works   of  science   betray,  is,  we  believe, 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  persons  who  have  only  worked 
the  coal  and  iron-stone   measures,  know  very  little  of  veins^ 
either  from  their  rare   occurrence  or  insignificance  in  these 
strata;  hnt  are  on   the  contrary  well  acquainted  with  ^iiwft*, 
which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them,  and  very  easily  * 
discernible.      When    therefore   veins  are  spoken  of,    they 
imagine  them  to   be   faults  containinir  ore.     On  the  other 
hand,  miners  in  the  lime-stone  strata  have  all  their  attention 
directed  towards  those  dislocations,  or   veins,  which  contain 
the  ore  they  are  in  search  of;  they  meet  with  faults  sometimes, 
but  having  no  further  business  with  them,  than  to  avoid  or 
remedy  the  inconvenience  they  occasion,  and  of  which  they 
often  scarcely  und;jrstand  the  reason,  give  them  no  particular 
attention*     Authors  are  usually  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
to  practical  miners  and  colliers  ;  but  the  ideas  gathered  from 
either  class  are  partial.;  and  where  collected  from  bothjfre-* 
quenly  confused,  owin*;  to  a  belief  that  both  are  describing  the 
same  phenomenon.     We  are  ^lad,  tlierefore,  tjbat  Mr.  F.  ac- 
curately distinguishes  them ;  since,  though   veins  are  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  their   produce,  and  as  indicating 
the  contractility  of  the  strata,  in   which  they  occur ;  faults  are 
of  far  greater  influence  in  varying  the  inclination  and  situation 
of  these  strata,  and  producing  the  ditfercnt  appearances  which 
are  the  immediate  study  of  geology.     By  the  word  faulty  Mr. 
Farey  with  the  workmen  of  the  country,  understands  a  fracture 
or  separatioii  of  a  pile  of  strata,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  forcibly  breaking  them  in  two,  across  the  direction-  of  the 
strata,  attended  by  a  degree  of  dislocation  or  cdange  of  si- 
tuation in  one  of  the  parts  so  that  strata  which  formerly  joined, 
are  no  longer  in  continuous  lines  or  planes.     The  fissure  is 
.  filled  with   extraneous    matter    which  Mr.    F.   terms  JauU* 
stuff,   Feins  on  the  other  hand  are  no  more  than  vertical  cracks 
in  the  strata,  attended  by  no  removal,  but  the  separation  of 
the  two  sides.    They  sometimes  extend  through  several  strata 
in  succe^^-^ion ;  but  the  partsi  thus  separated  retain  their  ele- 
vation ;  and  frequently  strata  intevene,  which  an  still  entire^ 
or  into  which  the  vein  penetrates  but  a  small. way.    Tbey  are 
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generally  filled  with  matter  called  peiiuitufff  which  appetn 
to  have  been  introduced  by  infiltration. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the  strata  ap« 
pear  at  the  Hurface  of  the  ground,  on  the  different  sides  of  a 
fault,  Mr.  F.  first  imagines  three  different  modes  in  #hich 
that  part  of  a  pile  of  strata,  separated  by  a  fault,  may  alter  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  part  from  which  it  is^separated^ 
and  which  is  supposed  to  remain  at  rest.  The  lingular  or  pa« 
rallel  fissure  being  filled  with  fault-stuff,  each  of  tSese  comoi- 
nations  of  quiescent  and  dislocated  piles  of  strata,  becomes 
again  a  continuous  mass,  which  is  supposed  to  be  cat  by  six 
varieties  of  section,  representing  the  surface  of  the  eromidi  on 
which  the  edges  of  the  strata  form  the  various  conngu rations. 
Thus  forty-eight  different  appearances  are  occasioned^  besides 
tliose  of  the  eii^ht  original  dislocations,  all  which  are  'repre« 
eiited  11)  two  coloured  plates,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
subject  sufficiently  intelligible  to  every  one^  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consider  them  attentively. 

The  uppermost  regular  stratum  of  Derbyshire,  according  to 
Mr.  F.  IS  the  red  marU^  which  occupies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  county,  though  occasionally  covered  and  con- 
oealed  by  patches  of  gravel,  considered  by  our  author  as  an 
alluvium.  The  red  marie  stratum  appears  to  be  of  a  yeiy 
unequal  thickness,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  very' uAifortt 
horizontal  position  of  its  various  beds,  though  its  suHace  is 
much  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  The  spots  and  patches 
of  very  different,  and  very  remarkable  mineral  substances, 
which  here  and  there  occur  in  this  stratum,  render  it  highly 
curious.  Thus,  in  Cheshire,  it  produces  th6  celebrated  mmes 
of  rock  salt  and  salt  springs,  with  gypsum.  The  eypsum  is 
also  found  in  several  places  in  Derbyshire,  Nottin^anssbire, 
and  Staffordshire,  eitner  in  huge  lumps,  even  forming  hiIlS| 
irabediled  in  the  red  marie,  or  ofthe  fibrous  kind  (very  errone- 
ously termed  the  finely  striated  gypsum,  by  Mr.  F./in  thin 
horizontal  beds,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  Salt  Withhi  this 
district,  sienitealso  appears;  not  in  strata,  but  apparently  in 
elevated  peaks,  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  the  red  marie,  ex^ 
cept  where  exposure  to  the  weather  has  laid  bare  the  sumikiiti. 
Mr.  Ps  observations  do  not  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  base  of  the  sienite  blocks  be  situatra 
on  red  marie  beds,  or  whether  they  perforate  it  from  beneath ; 
and  till  this  is  determined,  we  cannot  possibly  decide,  wbecher 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  anomalous  aggregations  be- 
longing to  that  stratum,  (as  Mr.  F.  seems  tO'  thinlc)  or  as  the 
projecting  points  of  a  stratum  greatly  inferior.  Slate  is  ano- 
ther procUiction  of  the  red  aarle>  or  rather  voAm  its  appear- 
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since  through  it,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  stenite,  which  it 
sometimes  closely  accompanies  in  a  vertical  position.  Mr.  F.'s 
remarks  on  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  from  mistaking  the 
direction  in  which  the  slate  splits  (the  beat  of  the  s^one)  for  an 
indication  of  the  direction  or  the  stratum,  are  very  just.  In 
the  Yorkshire  paving  stone,  the  grey  slate  of  the  coal  districts^ 
and  the  numerous  argillaceous  coal  shales,  the  stone  naturally 
separates  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  situation  of  the  strata*; 
but  in  the  true  slate  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the  grain  in 
the  latter  being  apparently. occasioned  by  a  species  of  crystal- 
lization, in  the  former  merely  by  mechanical  aggregation. 
Besides  these  extraneous  occurrences  in  this  stratum,  grit- 
stone, sand,  and  brick-clay  are  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  F.  suspects 
that  the  basaltes  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  also  belong 
to  it. 

The  red  marie  stratum  appes^rs  to  be  separated  from  the 
strata  of  the  northern  part  of  Derbyshire,  by  an  immense 
fault  which  transverses  the  county  from  E.  to  W. ;  to  the  north 
of  which  the  strata  are  so  much  elevated,  that  the  section 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  country,  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
plane,  carries  away  not  only  the  red  marie,  but  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  subjacent  class  of  yellow  limestone  strata,  and  lays 
are  the  coal  measures,  which  lie  beneath  it.  We  have  no 
means  to  estimate,  with  accuracy,  the  vertir;al  heig  it  to 
which  the  northern  strata  have  been  elevated,  or  the  south* 
ern  depressed,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  several  hundred 
feet 

The  yellow  or  magnesian  lime  emerges  from  beneath  the 
Nottingham  gravel,  to  the  E.  of  the  county,  but  stripped  of 
the  Dudley  coal  measures,  which  cover  it  in  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire.  These  Mr.  T.  supposes  to  be 
lost,  at  a  fault  conceal^  beneath  the  gravel  of  Sherwood  Fo- 
rest, as  they  ought  to  appear  between  the  red  marie  and  the 
Ew  lime*  A  very  small  portion  of  this  stratum  enters  Der- 
re,  passing  along  the  eastern  boundaries  into  Yorkshire.' 
gh  termed  yellow,  it  varies  in  colour  from  red  to  blue, 
and  from  a  perfectly  dense,  to  a  coarse  granular  texture,  owin^» 
iu  specimens  which  we  have  seen,  to  an  aggreg^ation  of  prt«( 
mitive  rhombs  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Magnesia  prevails  in 
all  the  beds,  and  generally  to  such  adegree,  as  to  render  th^ 
Hme  from  them  injurious  to  vegetation.  From  under  the  va^ 
rious  beds  belonging  to  the  class  of  yellow  lime,  there  appears 
in  succession  the  vast  variety  of  coal  measures,  composing  to« 
gethe^r  a  stratum  distinct  iu  its  products,  and  in  its  origin  ;  for.^ 
notwithstauding  the  variance  of  contending  systems,  and  the 
doubt  in  which  they  involve  almost  every  conclusion  which 
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geolot^ists  attempt  to  draw ;  it  can  hardly  b^  denied,  that  straUli 
containin<(  the  relics  of  vegetables  and  shells,  closel}*  analo- 
gous to  those  found  in  our  niarsbes,  rivers^  and  fresh  water, 
lakes,  must  have  been  produced  by  deposition-  from  fresh 
water  ;^'  while  such  asabouiici  in  remains  of  corals,  shells,  and 
fish,  rescmbliug  the  preseiaJDliahitiints  of  the  ocean,  mustbavc 
had  a  difFcren^  orio^in^  and  tliji,  prubabl}*,  an  eleoien.  .siniilai* 
to  the  one  which  now  supports  iheir  congeners.  The  investi- 
gation of  this  important  sories  of  beds,  is  attended  with  very 
great  difhculties,  and  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  that 
Mr.  F.  has  not  completed  it.  "^rbese  difficulties  arise,  partly 
from  the  great  numbers  of  successive  layers,  many  very  similar 
to  one  another  in  particular  spots,  yet  diifering  vridely  at 
others,  being  liable  to  very  considerable  variety  in  texture  and 
component  parts,  in  the  course  of  their  progress  ;  partly  from 
the  numerous  partial  faults,  intersecting  each  other,  and  occa- 
sioning very  great  alterations  in  the  thickness  of  the  respec- 
tive measures,  sometimes  bringing  distant  beds  close  toge- 
ther, at  other  times  throwing  them  far  asunder  ;  and  partly  by. 
an  important  fault,  termed  by  Mr.  F.  the  great  zigzag  faulty  rang- 
ing very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  yellow  lime.  The  numerous 
perforations  in  search  of  coal,  will,  however,  probably  enable 
the  patient  investigator  to  obtain  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 
of  them  in  tin^r;  including  the  Yorkshire  part  of  this  important 
coal  field,  which  will  contribute  to  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  subject.  Besides  millstones,  whetstones,  and  various 
kinds  of  stone  used  in  building,  this  str.'ntum  produces  the  in* 
estimable  supplies  of  coal  for  part  of  the  midland  counties. 
Mr.  F.  is  not  very  clear  in  his  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
different  species  of  coal  found  in  Derbyshire.  He  mentions,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Butler  of  Kiliamarsh,  three  sorts : 

*  Hard^  or  stone,  which  burn  to  a  white  ash.  * 
Soft^  or  bright,  which  burn  to  a  white  ash. 

Caiingf  or  crozling,  v\  hich  usually  burn  to  a  red  ash.' 

*  We  were  much  surprised,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, to  find  an  insinuation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  that  the  vegetable  jpro- 
totypcs  of  the  coal  and  iron-stone  petrefactions,  were  submarine^  or  at  least 
subaquatic.  If  tliis  be  Mr.  F's  belief,  we  must  be  permitted  to  state  our 
opinion,  that,  in  this  instance,  he  accommodates  his  obaervatiooato  a  pre* 
conceived  hypothesis.  A  botanist  may  be  told,  that  half  the  strawberrki 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  London  markets,  are  ripened  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  between  Dover  and  Calais ;  it  is  quite  as  probable,  as  that  plantif 
organized  in  the  manner  those  are  whose  impressions  we  trace  in  the  coal 
shales,  should  subsist  under  water ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  he  would  be 
somewhat  disposed,  to  call  the  correctness  of  the  aseertioD  in  question. 
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The  6rst  species  is  that  which  prevails  in  the  southern  pai'ti 
of  the  coal  field,  and  must  by  no  means  be  confounded,  either 
with  the  stone  coal  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  (called 
Branch  about  Sheffield),  which  resembles  jet  in. its  lustre  and 
fracture,  and  melts  in  burning  almost  like  pure  bitumen;  or 
with  the  stone  coal  of  mineralogy  (Kilkenny  coalj  which  nei* 
ther  melts  nor  blazes,  but  burns  like  charcoal.  We  appre-* 
hend  that  many  of  the  q\jialities  of  the  Derbyshire  stone  coal, 
depend  upon  the  earth  contained  in  it  (though  comparatively 
in  a  small  proportion),  being  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The 
soft  and  crozling  coals,  seem  only  to  differ  in  the  proportions 
of  bitumen  which  they  contain  ;  the  colour  of  the  ashes  be-* 
ing  white  or  red,  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  oxyde  of 
iron.  The  list  of  near  500  collieries  which  ouc  scuthor  gives, 
proves  the  rapidity  with  which  our  subterraneous  scores  in  this 
part  of  the  country  are  decreasing.  Iron  stone,  in  flat  balls, 
IS  almost  constantly  attendant  on  the  coal  strata;  as  also 
iron  pyritei,  from  which  sulphate  of  iron,  the  copperas  of 
commerce,  is  manufactured. 

The  lower  beds  of  this  stratum,  contain  no  valuable  seams 
of  coal,  and  the  whole  rests  upon  a  vast  bed  of  Shale,  distin- 
guished by  our  author  by  the  name  of  the  limestone  shale. 
It  appears  to  be  from  150  to  160  yards  thick,  and  'like  the 
marie  stratum  is  subject  to  g^eat  and  curious  anomalies\  The 
^first  of  these,  is  a  fine  grained  siticious  freestone,  much  used 
in  architecture. 

<  But  the  most  extraordinary  anomaly  attending  this  great  shale  is,  the 
great  masses  and  accideatal  beds  of  dark  blue  or  black  Limestooe  which 
It  produces,  aad  which  therefore  I  call  the  ShaU'Llmestane.  One  of  these 
tracts  of  Shale  Limestone  was,  apparently,  verv  large»  extending  ia  a 
NW.  direction  from  Atlow  for  near  14m,  to  Mixon-Kay,  m  Stafford* 
shire;  but  about  one  half  of  this  is  now  denudated  and  gone,  together 
with  a  vastthickness  of  its  under-measures,  from  of  the  lifted  part  of  the 
4fth  Limestone  Rock,  which  now  cuts  this  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  into 
two  parts.' — ^pp.  229 — 2S1. 

<  In  and  to  the  SW.  of  Ashford,  and  NW.  of  BakewelU  another  con* 
siderable  tract  of  Shale  Limestone  is  found,  as  the  dotted  lines  and  wri* 
ting  in  the  Map  will  explain,  extending  near  to  Sheldon.  In  these  strata, 
the  famous  black  Marble  Quarries  of  Ashford  are  situate,  where,  as  in 
munerous  other  places  in  the  Shale  Limestone  tracts  above  mendooed,  the 
most  fiat  and  perfect  stratification  imaginable,  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  a  little  singular,  that  these  same  strau,  often  at  a  short  distance  firom 
very  flat  parts  of  them,  produce  the  most  curiously  contorted  andaodali^ 
ting  strata  that  can,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  England.'  pp.  229, 230. 

•  ■ 

Another  product  of  this  stratum,  is  the  Rotten  Stone  used  in 
polishing  metals,  which  seems  to  be  a  decomposition  of  the 
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black  marble  effected  by  water^  as  specimeng  are  not  iiiifre« 
qucnt  that  are  still  perfectly  hard  in  the  centre* 

Mr.  F.  intimates  that  no  beds  of  coal  of  any  filuc  are  to  be 
found  in  tbe  limestone  shale,  though  thin  seams  may^  occm. 
We  are,  however,  inclined,  to  think  that  in  some  parts,  if  not  ill 
Derbyshire,  it  does  produce  coal.  The  vegetable  impreasiou 
which  are  found  in  it,  indicate  a  similarity  of  origin  with  thfi 
superior  stratum* 

The  next  and  concluding  series  of  strata,  wbich  oonipriiei 
above  500  yards  of  thickness,  is  the  limesUme  oHermiuig 
with  toadstone.  Three  beds  of  limestone,  each  succeeded  nj 
a  basaltic  bed,  termed  toadstone  by  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
country,  rest  upon  a  stratum  of  limestone  of  unknown  thisk* 
ness,  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  the  lowest  bed  #e  aie 
acquainted  with  in  this  kingdom,— an  opinion  however,  in 
which  be  will,  we  fear,  meet  with  more  opponents  than  dis- 
ciples. As  these  strata  contain  the  principal  veins  wUdi 
are  worked  for  tbe  metab,  Mr.  F.  descriDes  them  with  minnte* 
ness. 

<  Mineral  Veins,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds ;  the  most  commODf  is  cdt 
ed  a  Rake  Vein^  which  \%  in  fact,  a  straight  and  vertical'  crack  or  fimit 
in  the  Limestone  strata,  filled  with  Spar  and  Ore,  6cc. ;  a  Pifn  Fm, 
which  is  a  cavity,  often  iionzontal  nearly,  between  the  beds  of  LimrHiWi 
filled  in  like  manner,  having  a  narrow  rake  vein,  or  rake>leadinff  firom  i^ 
to  the  surfece  of  the  stratum :  and  a  Flat'-wotk^  whieh  is  a  honxoslil-ci^ 
vity  in  the  strata,  filled  with  Spar  and  Ore,  without  the  rakeJ^Kli^  y^ 
culiar  to  Pipe  Veins,  This  last  kind  of  veins  are  rare  in  Deibphut^ 
wherein  I  heard  only  of  three. 

Tbe  Rake  FeirUf  which  are  far  tbe  most  numeroas,  genentty  junemtb 
a  pretty  straight  course  on  the  surface,  and  they  often  run  parauel  wUt 
each  other,  having  others  crossing  them  almost  at  right  angles*  It  h 
DOW  supposed,  by  nlany  practical  Miners,  and  so  they  construe 'tbdr 
Titles  to  the  Veins,  that  every  jprincipal  vein  extends  tbroasl^  the  wfafde 
series  of  Limestons  Rocks,  as  from  the  top  of  tbe  1st  to  the  bottom  of 
the  4th  Rock,  but  not  without  interruption,  since  the  three  Tokhtdne 
Rocks  are  rarely  broken  through,  I  believe,  so  as  tO  connect  the  i&aM 
above  and  below  them,  except  where /ni/Ar  have  siaoe  hs{9csed  to  AikiV 
the  ranges  of  these  vein6,'«--pp.  243!--34& 

The  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ore  and  Spars 
are  lodged  in  the  veins,  cannot  fail  of  being  agreeable  to 
many,  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  appearaqoe  of 
fragments  preserved  in  cabinets,  or  OMHiuiactuiea  into  orpip 
ments.. 

*  Next  to  the  walls  6r  Skirts  of  the  veini,  which  are  of  mecpal  dii* 
tance  apart  in  the  same  vein,  in  many  instances,  a  Uniog  of  f^ris  tmf  al 
Crystali  of  Carbonate  of  liime  (Calcareoui  ^j^  of  Fhste  oi< 


Fluor  Spar  ),  or  of  Sulphate  qf  B$jjt^{Q^)j,  f  9^vti ;  whicfr  ycin- 
snffy  in  Mome  iMUTpw  places  or  htujops  io  ttiQ  Veif^a\i\rt^,hai9e  pffit^  jmi 
hsre  the  veia  is  said  to  be  tt(iHtch$4  or  fipt-upy  aa4  ^^  AT  no  Ore  is 
lere  found.  Upon  the  liainffs  of  ^ar,  ^r  .first  ioniafiiAs^  of  Vcf  n^iio^ 
certain  duckness  of  Lead-Ore  is  deposited,  geoeiaUy  the  iMpbiipKiiif^ 
f  Lead,  Galena  or  blue  Ore,  in  cibes,  which  aie  caUed,  oilier  //mT- 
rmmd^  or  Leaf-Ore^  from  havio^  a  fracture  4on«what  ilike  a  th^o  fefif ; 
od  it  often  happens,  that  the  original  width  of  die  7ein  and  the  thkkpp^s 
f  deposited  Spar,  was  such,  that  these  .aystals  of  Ore  meet  and  are  close 
■edged  together^  formioig  what  is  <:j41^fiiX  onf  fiib  rf  Qre^  with  Sp^r  4Hi 
9ch  side  of  it  in  the  Fein.  In  wider  veinsy  it  ius  happened,  HHaetiinef  t 
^0L  SL  second  deposit  o(  Spar  took  place  itpoa  tipe  I^<e^Qre,  a.qd  cfyptt- 
med  incroUing  until  the  sides  ipaetarHi  weiv  close  yedge^,  and  such 
funs  have  tvp  ^Uhs^  Ore,  yhich  fiometijnes  4^r  if*  A^nwr .  qi^tdilie^  us 
%  Gregory  aod  Ludcy-ploughman  Mi^es,  &c. ;  in  pome  raqer  4A«t9iripe#, 
h^  aecona  depositf  of  Spar  have  ceased  before  the  vein  was  cini^r  (Uedy 
ad  Lead-Ore  completed  the  filiingt  and  in  such  parts  dwfve  Kihp  of  Qie 
re  seen,  as  in  Yoke-clifF  Mine,  Ac. 

*  In  many  instances,  instead  of  regular  Ribs  of  Ore  being  found,  as  above» 
he  deposits  of  Ore  and  of  Spars  of  diflFerent  kinds,  seem  %»  have  gone  on 
Ogetber,  and  the  Ore  is  found  dispersed  in  different  sized  cibes,  more  «r 
CM  perfect,  throughout  great  pwt  of  the  Vein-stuff :  and  indeed  k  ael- 
lom  happens,  that  the  Spar  is  entirely  free  froi^  small  cubes  of  Lead-Orr» 
nrcn  where  ribs  of  Ore  are  met  with.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  narrow 
arts  of  the  vein  were  prematurely  full  and  nip  tup,  the  swells  or  wider  parts 
jf^the  vein,  which  always  happen  gradually,  and  not  by  sudden  leaps  or 
)p^sets,  remained  unfilled,  when  the  other  parts  had  become  so,  and 
acfa  are  now  sometimes  found  open,  and  are  called  Tuk'ho/eif  Jouph-hole^^ 
Dnites,  Nests,  Lochs,  &c.  from  the  linings  of  which  open  spaces,  all  the 
Krfectly  crystalized  specimens  of  Spars  and  Ores  are  obtained ;  4hQpA 
jridiout  doubt,  the  skirts  and  ribs  of  Ore,  most  of  them,  were  eqtumy 
lofcct  in  their  form,  before  they  were  covered  and  close  Wedged  wim 
^c  crystals  from  the  other  side  of  the  vein.  But  in  the  greater  number 
if  cases,  particularly  who-e  the  Tick-holes  or  empty  spaces  in  the  vein 
Here  laivey^  confused  and  coarse  kind  of  crystalization,  often  of  a  stoncy 
acactore  m  part,  has  completely  filled  m)  these  cavities^  Boinejttmep  withoit 
the  admixture  of  any  Ore  or  perfect  Spar;  these  stoney  masses  arecaJled 
liUerip  I  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  always  resting  upon 
Spar  (and  Ore  for  the  most  pan),  and  never  touching  the  vein-afcirts  or 
Rock^  in  which  the  vein  is  formed.*    pp.  246 — ^248. 

The  beds  of  totdstoae,  interposed  betw'ecn  the  beds  of  time- 
ilone^  have  loAe  been  a  subjicct  of  contentioti  betvi^oen  irb'e 
adherents  of  dinerent  systems.  Mr.  F.,  we  fear,  is  Hke^  to 
^  spoil  the  sport.'^  It  appears  from  bis  observationsy  tb«t  the 
third  lime  rock  contains  anomalous  masses  of  chance  toadstone, 
resembling  those  of  gypsum  in  the  red  marie,  but  that  the 
(trala  themselves  are  by  no  means  so  prodigiously  irregular  as 
.^y  have  been  represented. 
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*  Since  the  vast  and  iDdefinite  inequality  of  the  thickneaess  of  die  Toad- 
stone  in  this  placcy  has  been  a  prinapal  (act  adduced »  in  aupport  of  the 
opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Whitehursty  as  to  the  Derbyshire  Toaditooa 
being  Lava,  of  subsequent  formation  and  iniectien  among  the  Liniestooe 
Rocks  which  they  interlay,  I  have  procured  an  accurate  plan  of  this  pan 
of  the  Moor,  from  Mr.  George  Unwin,  the  Surveyor  for  its  Endosurf) 
and  have  been  at  great  pains  to  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old  Mioers, 
who  worked  in  Blackhillock  Shaft,  and  in  the  Mines  near,  at  and  prior  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Whitehurst  obtained  his  information  respecting  t!ieiD, 
from  Mr.  W.  Haigh  ;  as  well  as  since.  Which  particulars,  when  I  har 
the  opportunity  of  submitting  them  at  length  to  the  pablic,  will  shew, 
that  Mr.  Whitehurst  (of  whose  veracity  I  have  before  expressed  my  periect 
conviction)  was  entirely  misinformed  and  deceived^  as  to  the  pouDti  in 
question :  not  that  I  mean  to  contend,  that  the  Toadstones  preserve  thdr 
thicknesses  as  uniformly  as  some  other  strata  do>  Coal-seams  in  parttcnlari 
for- 1  kave  mentioned,  and  shall  further  on,  shew  them  to  be  very  aooou- 
lous  in  this  respect ;  yet  they  are  not  more  so,  I  expect,  than  many  other 
Strata  will  prove,  when  sufficiently  investigated.'  pp.  275, 276. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  these  strata,  numerous  cavemi 
are  mentioned,  and  a  list  given  of  eight  and  twenty  of  the 
more  remarkable.  The  rvater  swaVoxvs,  or  places  where  riro* 
lets  and  brooks  sink  into  the  earth  and  disappear,  either  aho- 
gether,  or  for  some  distance',  seem  owing  to  similar  subtem- 
neous  chasms ;  and  we  should  rather  suppose,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  well,  mentioned  p.  2S8,  is  occasioned  by  a  mttucu 
conformation  of  the  cavity  from  which  it  issues,  than  that  it  b 
the  work  of  art,  as  our  author  suspects.  We  have  not  seen  this 
Derbyshire  wonder,  but  we  have  more  than  once  exaaaioed  the 
celebrated  spring  at  Giggleswick,  near  Settle,  without  Bod- 
ing any  cause  to  suspect  that  its  phenomena  ^vere  ficti- 
tious. 

The  above  short  abstract,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  e^ttent  of  Mr.  F.'s  reseaiches  in 
this  branch  of  his  undertaking.  He  certainly  has  gone  £sr  be- 
yond any  of  his  predecessors,  and  although  many  errois  will 
undoubtedly  be  detected,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
belief,  that  his  labours  will  be  taken  as  the  ground  work  of 
most  geological  observations  on  Derbyshire,  that  will  be 
made  hereafter.  The  remainder  of  his  work  is  of  less  impor- 
tance, though  abounding  with  valuable  matter, — ^firom  whk»we 
shall  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

The  acres  of  soils,  are  calculated  from  the  oui^crapt  or 
iassets  of  the  diiFerent  strata,  and  given  as  follows  :  p.  312. 


No. 


Names  of  Stratat  &c* 


1  Gravelly  Soils 

2  Lias  Clay  &  Limestone  Soilsl 

(in  Leicester,  &  Notts) 3 
8  Red  Marl  Soils 

4  Yellow  Limestone  Soils 

5  Coal-measures,      upper    parti 

6  ditto,  lower  part  3 

7  Gritstone  and  Shale  Soils 

8  Mineral  Limestone  and 
Toadstone  Soils 

Fourth  Limestone  Soil 


Acres. 


} 


Tr,opo 

81,000 
21,580 

180,000 
60,000 

160,500 

51,500 
40,500 


622,080 


ler  the  title  of  Minerals,  in  the  5th  section,  the  boring  for 
sinking  of  pits  and  shafts,  and  driving  of  soagha  or 
I,  are  minutely  described.  The  latter  were  the  only  ef- 
il  means  that  could  be  applied  to  rid  a  stratum  of  water^ 
e  steam  eK^ines  were  made  use  of.  <An  estiibate  may  be 
;d  of  the  importance  of  these  drains,  from  five  being 
ioned  that  were  constructed  at  an  expense  of  from  30  to 

0  pounds  each  3  and  two  others,  that  are  more  than 
miles  in  length.  The  various  ways  of  extracting  foul  or 
cious  air,  and  of  raising  water  and  the  different  kinds  of 
*als,  are  enumerated  and  explained.  The  method  of 
ng  the  coal-beds  is  described  wHh  more  minuteness  thuk 
ive  met  with  elsewhere  :  we  extract  the  following. 

'he  working  commences,  by  a  set  of  Colliers  called  Hden,  who 
in  the  night,  and  hole  or  undermine  all  the  bank  or  face  of  the 
by  a  channel  or  nick  from  20  to  30  inches  back,  and  4  to  6  inchei 
in  front,  pecking  out  the  holeing-«tuff  with  a  light  and  sharp  tool 
a  pick,  hack,  or  maundrel :  and  placing  shqrt  stmts  of  wood  in 
places  where  the  coals  seems  likely  to  fall,  in  consequence  of  being 
lermined.  On  the  facility  for  this  holeing,  much  of  the  profit  of  a 
of  Coal  depends,  as  well  as  on  its  roof. 
<7hen  the  Holers  have  finished  their  (^rations,  through  the  whole 

1  of  the  Bank,  or  Banks,  and  cut  a  veracal  nick  at  one  or  each  end  d[ 
ink,  called  the  cutdng-end^  and  have  retired,  a  new  set  of  Men  caKed 
ner-men,  or  Drivers,  enter  the  works,  and  fell  the  Coal,  by  means  of 
md  sharp  iron  wedges,-  set  into  the  face  of  die  Coal  at  top  or  near  it^ 
iing  to  circumstances,  which  they  drive  by  large  Hammers,  till  the 
is  forced  down,  and  falls  in  large  blocks,  often  many  yards  io  leo£|di  t 
sing  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  operation  in  the  first  bank,  and  be» 
liere  is  room,  as  afterwards,  to  step  back  between  the  puncheonsf 
the  Coals  fall  ;  a  man  called  the  Rembler  next  follows,  and  with  a 
ler-pick  breaks  the  blocks  of  Coal  into  sizeable  pieces ;  and  the 
ng  apparatus  being  ready,  the  loaders  fill  the  Coals  into  the  Corvoa 
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or  Trams,  which  the  Corve-men  who  drire  the  HoraeSy  Mideg^  or  Anei 
uied  in  large  works^  or  the  Huiriers  or  those  who  drag  the  Corret,  b 
sn^aller  works,  convey  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  Drimig-thaft ;  wIkr 
the  Bottomer,  Bridger,  or  Hooker-oo  fasteiM  the  same  to  the  tackling- 
chains,  and  the  Corve  is  drawn  to  the  top,  by  the  Wimsey*  Horae^gio,  or 
Turn-beam,  employed  for  such  purpose ;  here  the  Bankaman  or  Stnker,b]f 
means  of  abaok-hook,  draws  the  Corve  from  over  the  Pit  and  lands  it; 
but  now  frequently,  eliding  stages  move  on  to  the  top  of  the  Shaft,  to  re* 
ceive  the  Corve,  instead  of  thus  draggiog  it  on  to  th(  landing-«ts^  or 
satde-board.  The  Corvc^sare  next  dragged  to  the  l^itl-Hill  to  be  stacked  | 
or  loaded  into  the  Carriages  of  purchasers,  or  into  Tiams  for  the  Rail- 
way, which  is  laid  for  conveying  away  the  Coala  ;  in  some  instances,  bow- 
ever,  the  Tram-Corves  themselves  are  adapted,  to  mss  on  die  Rail-way. 

*  A  new  set  of  Men  now  enter  the  Pit,  called  Punchers  or  TimbeRn, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  stout  posts  of  woods,  cat  or  aawedoffts 
a  certain  length,  from  very  old  Underwood  or  the  thinnings  of  Pbmtatiooii 
or  the  straight  arms  of  trees.  These  puncheons  they  set  up  in  a  rov,  is 
front  of  and  almost  touching  the  new  face  of  the  Coal,  applying  a.  sanB 
flat  piece  of  wood,  or  templet,  at  top  of  each,  unless  the  Foof^  Wkich  they 
punch-to,  as  it  is  called,  be  very  hard  ;  the  distance  of  th«K  pnodwooi 
differs  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  roof,  being  sometimes  neceasary 
at  less  than  a  yard  apart,  and  at  others  they  are  necessary  only  hat  and 
there  for  precaution,  where  joints  appear  in  the  Rock  above ;  or  they  are 
wholly  omitted.  The  work  is  now  ready  for  the  Holers  to  retont  ^ 
after  another  day's  work  as  above  described,  the  Punchers  return,  sod  ia 
pretty  good  roofs  they  take  down  the  puncheons  in  sucoeasiOD*  «ik1  remoie 
them  forwards  almost  to  the  face  of  the  Coal,  as  before;  or  othcnris^ 
they  set  up  a  new  row  of  punches,  observing  to  place  thoe  oppoaile  the 
<^>enings  of  the  former  row,  and  on  the  second,  or  even  aometimea  the 
third  day,  they  take  down  the  back  row  of  punches^  except  any  which 
may  have  taken  so  great  a  weight  as  to  be  broken,  or  to  be  incanaUe  of 
removal  by  cattinjE:  out  the  floor  or  the  roof,  or  both,  round  then^  and  ft> 
move  them  to  th^  face  of  the  work.  The  mmiber  of  these  Itrge  WNn  of  ' 
wood  which  are  broken^  worn  out,  or  miafoidabfy  left  id  a  ConLH^par- 
ticularly  for  supporting  its  gates  or  passages,  forms  often*  no  inoeiisi& 
able  part  c^  the  expenses  of  the  work  :  this  occasioned  the  infimiutt  of 
Cast-iron  Puncheons,  or  Stannch^ons  and  caps^  by  llr«  John  CShi^Iqb.* 
pf>  844^—348. 

Very  little  copper  is  got  id  Derbyshire.  The  celebrated 
Ecton  mioe,  lies  on  the  confines  io  StaffordshifO|  though  the 
ore  was  formerly  smelted  in  Derbyshire. 


*  The  body  of  Copper  Ore  seems  now  nearly  or  quite 
Ecton  Min^,  but  the  chick  shirts  to  the  VeiOf  and  niunenKia. 
small  Veins,  or  strings,  branching  therefrom,  which  the  liCaen  Mg^ 
lected  to  follow  when  the  Copper  Ore  was  in  such  pknqf,  soil  pradMi 
considerable  quantities  of  Lead  Ore,  which  is  smelled  at  £cloi||  aad 
about  Ore  enough  to  produce  a  Ton  of  Copper  weekly  at  Whisfepi} 
where,  about  17ol,  12  Tons  of  refined  Copper  wert  {spdlKsed  w^sUf 
from  this  mine.   pp.  S5S,  S54. 

[.ead  on  the  contrary  has^  from  time  imaiemQiPiali  been 
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furnished  by  this  couDty  in  lar^e  quantities.  The  mode 
of  obtaining  possession  of  a  vein,  the  duties  to  the  land* 
owner^  &c.  are  regutated  by  ancient  custom^^  called  the  mi<* 
ning  laws,  containing,  like  most  of  the  traditions  of  the  kthd, 
abundance  of  al^urdities,  which  come  but  slowly  into  disuae* 
It  even  appears  that,  formerly,  the  minefs  had  the  right  of 
taking  wood  from  any  of  the  king's  forests  for  the  use  of 
their  mines  ; — an  excellent  scheme,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
for  ^eradicating  them  effectually,  and  which  did  not  fail  of  bfiV'^ 
ing  this  result  throughout  the  county. 

The  antient  and  present  manner  of  working  the  veinsr  of 
lead  ore,  are  extremely  curiousi  but  do  not  admit  of  a  brief 
description.  With  respect  to  the  price  of  the  ore,  a  smelting 
house  of  respectability  informed  our  author,  that 

*  thdr  usaal  practice  in  bnyiag  Ore  was,  td  consider  58  lb.  as  the  smd* 
ard  weight  of  a  14  pint  Dish  of  Ore,  and  to  alk>w  th^  Miners  to  whom 
they  were  regular  customers,  half  the  price  per  Ton  for  their  Ore,  liiat 
I^ead  bore  per  Fother  at  Hull,  at  the  time  of  taking  up  each  parcel  of 
Ore  :  and  that  parcels  of  Ore,  weighing  less  or  more  than  the  above 
standard  weight  per  Dish  (from  the  average  of  three  Dishes,  as  above), 
were  deducted  for,  or  allowed  extra,  at  the  rate  of  lOs.per  Ton  of  Ore, 
for  each  pound  that  the  Dish  fell  short  or  exceeded  the  standaid/ 
pp.  379,  380. 

Did  oar  limits  permit,  we  would  willingly  transcribe  Mr.  F.'s 
'  list  of  the  Iron  Furnaces  in  Derbyshire  in  1806:'  but  as  it  is, 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with  observing,  that  the  No.  of  tons  of  pig 
iron,  made  annually  in  lf(  furnaces,  is  10,339;  a  produce  coc- 
ceeded  only  by  that  of  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  other  metals  found  in  DeVbyshire,  are  comparativdy  of 
small  importance;  but  the  limestones,  both  as  marbles,  ind 
when  burnt  for  manure,  and  architectural  purposes,  are  of 
extensive  utility.  Building  stones  also  abound,  and  millstones, 
and  whetstones  are  manufactured  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  F.  gives  us  extensive  lists  of  the  principal  quarries^ 
and  the  use  to  which  their  productions  are  applied.  Clay  for 
bricks  and  the  manufacture  for  earthen  ware,  is  also  abundant 
in  many  places.  The  calcareou.<i  spars,  fluor,  and  stalactites, 
with  other  minerals,  are  noticed  as  fiirnishing  materials  for 
some  elegant  manufactures,  and  specimens  for  the  cabinets  of 
,  the  curious. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  section  of  the  volume,  gives  ade* 
tail  of  the  rivers  of  Derbyshire ,  in  which  the  author  has  exhi- 
bited much  industry  and  ability.  From  the  whole,  it  appears^ 
that  the  county  is  well  supplied  with  water,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  many  streams  in  the  limestone  strata.  The 
table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  drained  by  the  several 
rivers  and  brooks,  represents  the  Darwent,  and  Dove,  as  the 
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principal;  the  former  carrying  the  drainage  of  111,500  acres, 
the  latter  of  87,000.  Derbyshire  has  no  lakes,  nor  do  there 
appear  ever  to  have  been  such  collections  of  water;  but  potids 
are  constructed  to  preserve  a  supply  in  the  limestone  dis- 
tricts. The  fate  of  one  of  the  watery  bottomless  abysses 
which  the  county  boasted,  is  thus  related  by  our  author. 

'  Oo  the  £.  of  Bramcote,  and  N.  £.  of  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  on  the 
western  edge  of  a  high  hill  of  Limestone-Shale,  is  a  small  Peaty  M eer 
or  pool  of  water,  calfed  black-meer  of  moredge  (or  morridy,  according 
to  JDr.  Plot),  respecting  whose  unfathomable  depth  and  other  wonderfu 
properties,  the  most  absurd  falshoods  were  long  propagated  ;  it  occupies 
the  place  of  a  large  and  ancient  slip  from  the  side  of  this  hill :  a  short 
time  ago  the  charm  of  this  spot,  so  celebrated  among  old  womeo  who 
never  were  there,  was  broken  by  a  sturdy  labourer,  who  in  a  few  hours,  for 
a  wager,  dug  a  trench  through  the  edge  of  shale  and  peat»  and  emptied 
this  pretended  unfathomable  pit  V  p.  ^QS.    , 

After  the  sketch  we  have  given,  we  are  confident,  it 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  add  another  sentence  to  indi- 
cate our  own  opinion  of  the  work,  or  to  bias  that  of  our  rea- 
ders. We  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  express  a  wish 
that  it  may  be  "the  first  of  a  series  of  Countj^  Reports,"  of 
Cijual  intrinsic  merit. 

Art.  XVIL  The  Life  of  Richard  Cumberland^  I^^g-f  embracing  a 
Critical  Examination  of  his  various  Writings.  With  an  occasional 
literary  Inquiry  into  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  Contem» 
poraries  with  whom  he  flourished.  By  William  Mudford.  Svo^pp. 
640.    Price  16j.  Sherwbod,  Neely,  and  Jones,  and  Aspem.   1812. 

VI^HPLN  we  had  read  and  dismissed,  about  six  years  since, 
the  garrulous  and  entertaining  work  in  which  Mr.  Cum- 
berland himself  narrated  the  history  of  his  life  and  literary 
labours,  and  to  which  he  added  a  small  suppleoicnt  in  1807; 
we  could  have  been  most  perfectly  content  that  those 
*  Memoirs,'  with  another  brief  supplement,  to  be  added  in 
due  time,  by  the  hand  of  some  sensible  friend,  to  relate  the 
concluding  part  of  a  then  far  advanced  life,  should  remaiQ 
the  sole  record  of  a  lon^  and  indefatigable  literary  career. 
In  thinking^  it  quite  suflficientiy  an)ple  and  comprehensive,  at 
least  as  relating  to  himself  and  his  works,  we  probably  agreed 
with  the  author.  He  was  evidently  in  no  disposition  to  be 
parsimonious  of  his  communications,  nor  to  deem  even  very 
slight  circumstances  too  insignificant  to  interest  the  publiCi 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  would  tell  all  he  thought  of  con- 
sequence to  be  known.  What  he  thought  of  too  little  im* 
portance,  the  reader  had  very  good  cause  for  reconciling 
himself  to  think  so  too.  Nor  was  there  any  reason  for  suspecN 
ing  disingenuousness  in  the  relation  ;  nor  indeed,  if  there  had, 
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would  it,  in  many  points,  have  been  easy  to  ascertain  the 
dcceptiveness  of  the  representation^   or  perhaps  of  any  great 
moment  to   do  it,  however  practicable.    With   regard  to  his 
writings,  the  principal  work  ih  point  of  value,  the  Observer, 
had  so   long  found  its    proper   place    in    public   estimation, 
that  it  was   a   matter   of  triHing  importance  whether  the  au-> 
thor  appreciated   it  with    perfect  correctness   or   not.    And 
as  to  the   very  long  list  of  dramatic  performances,  we  could 
see,  after  protesting  against  the  stage  itself,  whoever  might 
furnish  its  amusements,  no  great  harm  in  their  being  suffered 
to  go  at  his  own  critical  price,  whether  estimated  relatively  to 
one  another,   or  to  the  dramatic  performances  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    And  indeed  it  should  seem  that  little  pains,  in  the 
way   of  valuation   of  them,  are  likely  to  be  taken  by    other 
people  henceforward ;  for  it  appears  that  but  very  few  of 
them  now  remain  in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  their  being  ever 
again   much  read,  is  doubtless  quite  out  of  the  question.     The 
more  gloomy  tribe  of  literary  prognosticators,  profess  to  appre- 
hend that  a  fate  not  eminently  more  indulgent,  awaits  his  other 
poetry  ;  to  some  of  which  no  one  denies  considerable  merit. 
But   unfortunately  for   the   lasting  popularity  of  moderately 
good  poetry,  every  successive  generation  of  readers  is  sure 
to  have  its  own  full  fresh  supply,  which  will,  in  its  day,  hold 
just  the  same  claims,  and  engage  the  same  attention,   as  the 
current  poetical    produce  of  the  foregoing  times   did  in  its 
season, — an  attention  quite  incompatible  with  the  task  of  ex- 
amining the  mass  of  tlie  middling  poetry  of  those  preceditig 
times.     It  is  therefore  but  a  very  diminutive  space,  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  quantity  of  his  printed  composition,  that 
Cumberland  will  occupy  in  our    permanent  literature;  and 
as  literature  is  the   chitif  ground  of  whatever  personal  im- 
portance belongs  to  the  man,  as  a  subject  of  biography,  we 
deemed  that  enough  had  been  done  to  tix  and  perpetuate  his 
fame,  and  even  to    discriminate    his    character,    in   the  very 
ample  volume  of  Memoirs  written  by  himself. 

Mr.  Mudford  however  descried  prospectively,  ddring  Cum- 
berland's life-time,  ^  desideratum  ^h\cn  we  will  ()uote  his  own 
words  to  define. 

"  *  When  the  Memoirs  of  Cumberland  were  published,  I  was  forcibly  im- 

Eressed  with  their  insufHcieocy  io  all  that  regarded  the  estimauoD  of  h|s 
terary  character ;  and  while  I  found  in  them  all  that  could  be  wished 
about  the  man,  I  was  coniclous  that  whenever  his  death  should  happcDf 
an  ample  and  interesting  opportunity  would  occur  for  the  union  otthis 
personal  history  with  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  pretensions  of  the  author. 
Id  what  way,  however,  I  conceived  this  scheme  might  be  best  executed, 
may  be  easily  known  from  the  following  pages,  which  I  have  eodeavoared 
to  make  as  interesting  as  I  could,  u  I  have  failed,  I  will  not  seek  to 
mitigate  censure  by  an  appeal  to  indulgence.'  p.  ix. 
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I'he  business  then  of  the  preseivt  work  is  to  go  over  mgain 
the  ground  of  Cumberiand*s  life,  for  the  purpose  cliiefly  of 
coining  at  his  works,  in  their  succession,  andf  passing  upoo 
them  a  critical  and  final  judgement ;  scattering  however^  by 
the  way,  a  variety  of  moral  observations  suggested  by  tm 
particulars  that  come  into  tlie  narration.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  new-cast  story  of  the  person's  life,  this,  tt 
any  rate  is  most  completely  a  work  of  supererogation,  wfaea 
the  writer  is  obliged  to  confess  explicitly  that  he  has  nething 
new  to  tell,  and  that  he  relies  entirely  on  Cumberland's  own 
^  Menoir^.*  In  this  portion  of  his  undertaking  he  flfiust  of 
necessity  be  reducea  to  ralate  in  a  comparatively  faint  and 
cold  style,  what  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  had  related  with 
the  liveliness  of  personal  consciousness,  memory,  and  interest; 
or  to  transcribe  the  very  words  of  that  work,  and  thos^  under 
the  semblance  of  a  new  book,  oftcr  a  sort  of  mutilated  re- 
print of  the  old  one.  This  latter  method  has  been  practised 
by  the  present  author  to  un  alnost  unprecedented,  and  ah  al- 
together unpardonable  extent.  He  inserts  four,  or  six,  or 
eight,  ard  in  some  instances  a  still  greater  number'  of  pages 
continuously,  from  the  *  Menjoirs  ;*  and  so  frequently  that 
if  all  the  sheer  piece  of  Cumberland's  composition  were 
brought  together,  they  would  be  found  to  form  a  most  uncon- 
scionable proportion  of  the  voIuuk,  And  at  the  same  time 
this  stout  plunderer  shall  seem  to  take  credit  for  landabic 
service  !  by  expressions  such  as — *  the  account  is  so  interest- 
ing that  the  reader  woold  hardly  forgive  me  for  witbholdinff 
it;'  meaning,  of  course,  the  reader  who  has  perused  it,  and 
perhaps  paid  for  it,  as  a  part  of  the  '  Memoirs,' — since  other 
readers  could  know  nothing  about  the  omission.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ihe  proprietors  of  Cumberiand's 
book  have  called  in  the  interference  of  the  law^  and  ob- 
tained an  ^  Injunction'  restraining  the  sale  of  the  present 
work. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  tiie  critical  trial  and  judgssmient  on 
the  numerous  writings; — we  should  not  perhaps  witn  quite  so 
much  simplicity  i^k,  what  is  the  need  or  qse  ot  it,  if 
we  were  more  familiar  with  the  theatre.  As  several  of  Cum* 
berland's  plays  are  still  sometimes  performed,  it  may  ^^eiy 
likely  be  a  co;icern  of  some  naagnitude  with  tbke  fapquaiUn 
to  be  illunainated  on  the  subject  of  the  merits  or  frahs  it 
tbeir  rqspective  plots,  ami  to  be  qualified  to  dissertate  4m  d» 
characters  of  O'Flaherty,  Belcour,  Cbarlotte  Rusport,  Ac.  fte. 
&€.  But  still,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  many  of  these 
ffeqneaters  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  book  of  bnograpUal 
cffitidsm  to  qualify  tkemsdvcs;  whether^  forl^     ppiitpa^ 
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\]\o.y  mhy  not  very  readily,  dther  from  their  own  ta^e,  or  from 
tlie  fashionahle  notions  among  people  around  them,  Hdnke  up 
their  opinions  on  these  high  matters^  as  fer  as  they  can 
liave  any  fjiiesiion  about  them  \  ^flietber^  in  ishort^  it  is  xft 
fcniich  consequence,  if  their  opinions  on  points  of  dtamatit^ 
propriety  are  rtbswd'^or  if  they  have  ht)ne  «ft  all.  It  is  im- 
deed  with  no  intention  of  ptosccn ling  critical  studfbs^  tksit 
either  the  vulgar  or  the  genteel  rabble -brarn  th6  theatre.  Not 
will  thc^,  we  apprehend,  feel  much  grat^itude  ko  the  present 
writer,  for  the  ready  made  estimate  aod  discriminatiofis  at 
Cumhcrlni)d^8  morc'iidted  plays,  with  which  tbey  may  W^beTO 
supplied  ;  though  it  is  possible  enough  that  a  few  of  tliem 
may  avail  themselves  of  such  Convenient  means  df  appecning 
wiser  than  their  (Companions. 

If,  however,  it  conid  hai^e  Wn  decided,  ot^  arjy  good 
grounds,  thnt  the  public  was  in  want  of  a  new  and  formal 
critical  estimate  of  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  wboae  works 
by  far  the  greater  part  will  subside,  speedily  and  finaHy> 
but  of  the  public  attention,  this  desideratum  might  have  been 
furnished  in  the  express  and  compact  fohii  of  a  critical  etaay 
on  those  writinirs.  And  to  adopt,  instead  of  this  nnecboa^ 
the  plan  of  constructing,  under  the  title  of  a  ^  Life,^  alargpe 
work  on  the  basis  of  mere  extracts^  lortg  end  numerous,  fron 
Cumberland's  own  *  Memoirs,'  does  really  appear  to  iis -one 
bf  the  boldest  feats  in  book-makit>g  we  have  ever  witnessed) 
md  onr  wonder  at  the  author's  daring  is  excited  afresh,  ttt 
fvery  re-inspeciion  of  his  munner  of  working. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  bad  polity  to  maintain^  in 
he  execution  of  such  a  plan,  ^n  air  of  moderate  assurance 
nd  self-complacency,  that  should  avoid  betraying  any  con. 
cionsness  of  mut:h  amiss  in  the  concern,  and  of  any  need  of 
poiogies  and  deprecations^  But  su/eiy  it  is  «  great  abam^ 
onmcut  of  prudence,  to  go  quite  beyond  this  moderate 
Lrain  of  assumption^  and  take  a  high  tone  of  merit,  dignity^ 
nd  independence;  to  obtrude  the  author  ostentatiously  where 
lere  is  no  occasion  for  his  appearing  at  all-i$  and  to  assert  with 
kind  of  indignant  effort,  my  wnmpeachable  right  to  dedam 
ly  own  o;9m/o/?^,  just  before,  or  just  after  plundering,  in  full 
aylight,  a  dozen  uninterrupted  pages  that  another  man  han 
iken  the  pains  to  write.  It  is  not  exgckly  amidst  such  wcnrk* 
latiship  that  egotism  would  have  been  expected  to  display  it- 
»|f.  But  this  weed  of  literature  has  the  facaltyof  growing 
n  any  thing  We  have  seldom  seen  it  ioope:flonrisbing  than 
1  this  work.  There  is  no  address  emp)oi;red  to  keep  the  wttm 
lortant  pronbun  out  of  the  way.  It  comes  in  foil  atate  atahe 
icad  of  each  paragraph  of  disseiuiiw^innldipninouacing.   -Ami 
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sometimes  an  inverted  Johnsonian  construction  of  sentfiwe 
augments  the  pomp.  Advening  to  Miss  Seward*s  Letterii 
Sir.  M.  says,  *  Of  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  vanity,  pefiamrr 
and  virulence,  let  me  take  this  occasion  to  give  my  opini"'^/ 
and  lest  there  should  be  a  danger  of  forgetiing  who  is  givinf; 
It,  the  great  word  returns  upon  us  the  times  and  ways  folloi^ 
ing,  within  the  space  of  half  a  page. 

*  I  knov^  rtot  \i^hcther  most  to  condemn  the  egregious  egotism  of  tlui  I 

proceeding,  or  its  folly.     /  can  find  only  one  excuse  for  it*  and  thatii 

the  writer's  sex.'     *  In  passing  from  the  principle  which  dictated  thb 

•  compiUition  to  its  cone  fusion,  /  do  not  find  much  to  approve,    /lunlt 

been  very  thoroughly  disgusted  with  her  pertncsa,  her  aflfectadon,  and  bff 


It  is  very  strange  that  the  disgust  which  all  authors^  in  thdir 
turn,  feel  at  the  self-importance  betrayed  by  their  brother 
and  sister  performer<«,  should  not  effectually  admonish  then 
all  to  be  a  little  suspicious  and  careful  of  themselves  in  tUi 
particular.  And  a  very  moderate  portion  of  this  care  andsos^ 
.picion  would  teach  them,  how  to  construct  their  aeotenceiy 
and  enounce  their  opinions,  without  this  perpetual  and  ofei* 
sive  prominence  of— n^yseif — as  the  authority,  the  oracki 
the  Apollo,  to  be  personally  recognised  and  reverentff 
thought  of)  b^  all  the  readers  and  hearelfs  of  the  aentencb 
and   the   opinion. 

The  first  and  best  advice  to  the  fraternity  on  the  subject 
would  be,  to  get  rid,  as  fast  as  possible,  of  the  vanity  and  self- 
:iiaportance  itself;  as  this  would  be  a  most  valuable  moral  iuh 
provement,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  save  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  literary  callings,  much  of  the  trotible  of  lak* 
ing  care  of  appearances.  But  if  this  is  really  an  exorbitant 
■and  hopeless  requisition ^  from  those  of  Adam's  posterity  who 
are  born  to  the  splendid  inheritance  of  tlie  quill,  the  next,  and 
an  indispensible  obligation,  is,  the  exercise  of  a  discreet  v^^ 
lance  upon  the  operation  of  the  wonderfully  subtle  and  deoep*« 
tive  power  which  this  same  self-importance  has,  to  infuse  itself 
through  the  whole  train  of  an  author's  languagCk  Let  ochof^ 
the  persons  whom  it  is  our  unwelcome  duty  to  admonish  on  tUlj' 
head,  be  persuaded  at  least  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  cfi( 
feet  of  this  vigilance,  maintained  through  just  one  sheet  of 
composition*  Let  them  observe  how  many  times,  within  sud 
a  space^  a  proposition  t>r  a  query,  which  is  just  ready  to  coiiil^ 
out  in  the  grand  style,  with  the  mighty  pronoun,  representaditj 
oi  ME,  may,  by  the  discreet  care  here  recommended,  be  inters 
veptcdy  and  bumbled  down  to  a  plain  impersonal  seotencei 
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out  losing  any  thing  of  its  sense.    Tme  it  is,  and  much  tQ 
epioredy  as  one  of  the  distresses  of  literature,  that  one  can- 
seem  to  love  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  even  though  one*s 
y  half  so  well,  when  it  has  taken  this  sort  of  stranger  charac- 
-when  it  in  no  shape  contains  or  reflects  ME— when  it  says 
thing,  raiher  than  makes  me  say  it — when  it  enounces  a 
\  in  such  a  kind  of  way,  as  if/,  to  whom  that  truth  owes 
nportance,  niuch  more  than  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  trutb'y  •' 
^  not  ill  existence.     Truth  is,  confessedly,  of  much  less 
irtancc  in  itself,  than  in  the  circumstance  that  we  are  its  ' 
3itors  ;  one  decisive  proof  of  which  is,  that  we  do  not  like 
be  better  exhibited  by  other  people  than  we  ourselves  can 
bit  it.     It  is  therefore  very  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to 
3  out  the  words  expressive  of  that  which  forms  the  grace 
dignity  of  the  whole  matter;  to  see  a  page  of  dry  sense 
sei^se^  at  least,  it  is  sure  to  be,  in  virtue  of  the  author,  even 
e  the  composition  does  not  repeat  in  every  line  that  it  is  his 
Is) — to  see  a  page  of  sense  spread  out  in  dry  impersonality, 
cut  and  withered  grass,  when  the  thoughts  Height  have  b  en 
entcd  in  the  state  of  being  undetached  from  their  author^  ' 
growing  in  all  the  green  and  flowery  vitality  of  egotism, 
»  if  the  public  taste  is  so  perverse;  if  the  renders  will  not 
ersuaded  to  take  tbrougiiout  every  page  of  the  book  a 
» interest  about  me,  whoever  I  may  be,  but  will  universally 
my  composition  all  the  better  for  seemipg  to  forget  me^ 
:  can  I  in  prudence  do,  but  submit  to  their  humour,  and  . 
my  revenge,  by  secretly  becallingthem  all  for  fools  ?' 
is  proper  to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mere  pre^ 
ion  of  the  too  frequent  intrusion  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
gh  that,   unfortunately,   is  a  task  so  far  surpassing   the 
lence  of  many  of  our  writers,  is  by  no  means  ail  tbatis  ' 
ired  in  order  to  repress  completely,  symptoms  of  self  con-^  ' 
and  make  a  writer  appear  to  lose  the  very  thought  of  bim^ 
n  the  interest  and  the  labour  of  his  subject.    » 
is  not  so  much  in  reality  as  in  ijippearauce,  ihi^twebave 
ended  our  proper  business  in  making  these  slight  remarks ; 
he  author  before  us  is  peccaut  in  no  small  degree  on  this 
i  of  conceit.     He  begins  in  a  style  of  gre^x  parade  in  his    • 
ace,  in  which,  in  a  high  wrought  tone  of  independence  and    ' 
rior  virtue,  he  arraigns  and  castigates  Sir  James  Bland 
;ess  about  a  voluntary  offer  of  assistance,  in  supplying 
{rials  for  the  Life  of  Cumberland,  m^ide  by  the  said  Sir 
es,  thankfully  ac.cepted  by  Mr.  Mudford,  (who,  however 
ire  to  understand,  could  do  very  well  without  it),  and  wil- 
'  forgotten  by  Sir  James.    Tliere  is  very  stout  and  fierce 

3?? 
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lecturing  of  the  knight  or  baronet;  and  perbap&if  ha  hastkttt 
been  made  to  know  his  duty  the  better  all  the  rest  of  hu  Kfii^ 
the  other  readers  may  not  be  discontftuled  to  have  nine  oct«k 
pages  employed  on  a  qpatter  which  mif^^ht  perfectly  welt>  Iwfa  | 
been  oompetently  disposed  of  in  the  sama  number  ofliusfr:  Iral 
the  subject  has  betrayed  the  writer  into  a  very  unreserved diiit 
play  of  that  self  importi^ice,  which  sQ  often  reappei^cs  intlM 
course  of  the  work 

In  passing  along  the  course  of  Cumberland's  life,  b«  ^bft 
aid  of  his  own  M.moirs,  Mr.  Muclford  often  stops  to  takt  a» 
occasion  of  del>verin^  his  opinions  on  some  topic  suggested  by 
the  history  ;  and  it  is  often  dune  with  gveat  formality  of  stjdCi 
auda  good  deal  in  the  manner  which  seems  to  say — tbe  vak^ 
}cct  is  now  goinu^  (o  bo  placed  in  its  proper  li^ht  once  ibr  alL 
XVetiiink  there  ika  considerable  portion  of  just  ohoenratioa 
in  these  essays ;  though  we  cannot  persuade  our&eIvtt%  tbcy 
make  iiny  very  impoktant  addition  to  the  speculations  oh-ibo* 
rals  and  literature.  We  cannot  do  any  thing  more  eqiiitabla 
to  the  writer^s  ability  and  manner,  than  extracting  mifew  pas- 
sages from  some  of  these  occasional  portions  of  discyusitioit. 
A  comi>iiiuentary  letter  from  Wi^rhurton  to  Cuaaberiaud^  on 
the  appearance  of  his  first  dramatic  perfiFirmancey  leads  to 
the  following  observations  on  the  mutual  oivilitie^  and  iasio^ 
cerity  qf  authors. 

*  There  are  few  testimonies  less  to  be  depended  upon  than  thotf  vlkick 
^n  author's  friends  deliver )  especially  when  a  work  is  polkely  pretentedp 
and  an  opinioo  politeiv  requested.  What  can  be  es^pected  but  one  politriv 
given  ^  Polit'.'n«88  and  tiuth, however,  are  not  insepaTahle  conrnantoos.  It 
cacAot  |)e  e^pccfcedy  indeed,  that  a  man's  loie  Qf  integrity  will  be  so  ptt»< 
inoun^  tp  all  other  feelingSy  tliat  he  would  recompense  an  author^  dfiliiy 
who  had  presented  hiip  with  a  copy  of  his  wqrk,  by  telliDg.hiia  it  was  a 
worthless  production.  There  is  an  allowable  e?asioi>  of  truth  in  tbcsf 
cases,  whic'.i  all  i^en  practise,  and  all  men  know  to  be  practised,  excepl 
when  they  arc  its  objects ;  ^nd  then  it  is  no  lonflrer  tmth  evaded  but  tnttb 
hers'^lf.  Hence  the^  wide  difference  between  Uie  public  sentence  upon  a 
bo6k,  and  that  which  we  often  find  in  the  letters  of  eminent  j[udgei  adarettt 
cd  to  the  authors  themselves  s  and  hence  the  mutual  compKnients  of  Sseraj  , 
men  xi'hich  commonly  appear  so  ludicrous,  when  dimeste^  pf  rhose  riDCh 
dtntal  drcumstancesi  by  which,  in  their  first  applitatio»j  tl^  an  jcb* 
dcned  respccuble. 

Cumberland  having  concluded  his   recollective   notices  of 
LorJ    H^.hfax  with   some   expressions  of  d^rk  intimaiion— 
'^  wliat  a  mounful  retrospection  !     I   am  not  bound  to  dwell 
upon  t.     I  turn  from  it  with  horror**-^3V%r,  Mudford  very  jdsilj  I 
ceOsures  this  proceeding. 


^I  caoaot  help:  thmkiog  it  would  have  beea  more  decorom  to  have  to* 
kaioed  wHoUy  fcom  touchia^  upon  iu»  vices*,  or  td  have  done  it  more  expliv 
dUy  tlian  by  dark  biota  and  ex^lamatknis  of  horror^'   These  only  senre 
to  awaken  the  imagination  without  aatisfying  the  reasoxv;,    'dnd  wheacooi*. 
lecture  ia  idly  excited  in  ita  darkest  colouca*    wfr  aU  know  that  thece  t$  a 
propensity  in  man  to  pui^  it  to  extreraibies.-^^A.  {liant  will  sooner  lose  Uf,. 
character  by  a  shnig  of  the  shoulder  aptiy  performed  at  his  appearancet  oc 
I  gmile  of  significant  surprise  when  he  tolk^of  bonesty,  or  a  soleme  shakd 
of  the  head  when  another  praise^  his  iotegricy>  than  he  will  by  a* y* open  and 
DBBoifest  attack*  conductod  either  by  truth  prarlaiice  ;.  and*  by  a  parity  of 
neasootng^  to  record  the  n^rits  of  any  one*  taceier  niyateriously,  at  the  coo^ 
elusion*  to  the  contrast  between  those  merits  ajpd  certain  defects ,  and  then 
abnipUy  to  quit  the  discussion  as  one  too  hcartrrendiag^  too  ahocking  to-be 
pttrsucdy  ia  the  roost  certain,  though  not  the  most  ^owable  methodj*  to 
make  the  reader  bclieye  all  thpt  we  wish*  and  more  than  ia  tn;e.'  p.  154, 

In  common  with  every  man  of  principte,  Cunorbcrland  was' 
indignant  at  the  iniquities  of  anonymous  criticism,  an  evil 
which,  as  Mr.  M.  observes,  *  it  is  not  Hkety  that  any  remon- 
strances will  diminish^  for,  *  as  long  as  men  can  attack  secure 
from  reialiation,  they  wilt  do  it;  for  the  It* aven  of  malignity 
find  envy  is  too  intimately  corpbrated  with  our  nature,  not  ta 
ferment  into  action  when  it  may  be  done  with  impunity/  Mr^ 
Cumberland  however  projected  a  periodical  work,  iu  .whicl;^ 
(be  rules  of  assigning  the  i>ames  of  the  writers  s^<ould  b^qiso** 
piMrity  against  the  usual  abuses  of  crirticism.  Andpefk^ps  be 
flattered  himself  that  this  bold  and  ingenuous  distinction  of 
the  London  Review,  would  give  it  so  powerful  a  rivalry  wrtk  it« 
niKMiynious  contemporaries,  as  either  totcomj^l  tbein  U>  a  little 
Qore  decorum,  or  diminish  their  popularity.  W«  %vill  ^raiw 
cribe  Mr.  M/s  observations  on  the  in^praciicabiKty  of  ^oiiMiuCfU 
ig  tRe  work  of  critical  censorshipon  cbis  ingenuotw  pian»>«i4th^ 
lit  incurring  almost  a  necessity  of  deviatiag  from  ^fictbo- 
esty;  while  in  the  anonyi^ous  lootbod  sw^h  ^  4^^i^i(V^ ift  a. 
latter  of  free  choice. 

f  If  we  could  suppose  thai  the  most  eminent  names  im  modiero  Klierattre 
vald  be  found  in  the  pages  of  a  review,  established  upon  a  principle  limin 
rto  Cumberland's,  1  do  not  think  that  a»y  adraatage  wouM  be  gained  • 
yood  tjie  abolition  of  some  practices  in  anonymous  critician  which  aie 
■l^raceful  to  letters.  The  ngid  integrity  of  a  Brutua  or  a  Cato  most 
It  be  expected.  Literary  men  constitute  a  aort  o£  fraternity  :  they  ar^ 
ually  acquainted  v/ith  each  otheri  or  likely  to  be  so  ;  and  the  feelings  of 
f  odship  and  esteem  would  be  perpeli^ally  clashing  with  the  duties  of  the 
ftic*  Will  the  man  who  has  dined  at  my  table  to  day,  and  partaken  of 
y  hospitality  and  kindness,  sit  down  to-morrow,  and  avowedfy  endeavour 
sink  niy  character  in  the  publip  esdmatioQ  ?  No  x  unless  he  wouM  be 
mted  from  society  he  cannot  do  this ;  if  he  would  be  received  as  a  raeoK 
r  of  it  he  viust  cqaForm  to  its  duties  \  and  though  the  hook  1  hsfepi^. 


'SSb  ^r^eston  on  J^cinianisfA, 

isuccessicm 'dfpampMtfM  rfc^pitulating  the  evidences  oFtbe  cirdidcfox  doc* 
'irinesy  and  proving  the  Uniform  failure^  as  well  as  the  dangerous  tcndencf 
•-«f  «n  aetemJAs  to  shake  them.  This  purpose,  the  present  **  serioos  enquiry" 
appears  most  admirably  adapted  to  answer.  It  is  written  with  an  eotaR 
disregard  of  all  the  common  artifices  of  composition.  It  states  tlie  poitti 
•in  dispute  accurately,  and  meets  them  fairly  and  forcibly-r 

In  ahewer  to  the  qncry,  why  are  yon  not  a  Sddnian  ?    Mr«  FkvcsMi 
rgives  tlie  following  reasons. 

<  Because  the  Sooinians  depreiiiate  the  Bible.' 

*  Because  they  appear  to  idolize  human  reason  ^ 

*  Because  they  degrade  the  person  and  character  of  ieaua  Ciiriki* 
'<  Because  they  rOgret  his  expiatory  sacrifice^  ioterceasion.' 

*  Because  the  important  doctJ'ines  of  regeneration^  juMtfication^  Sm 
Indliisnce,  Sec.  are  rejected  by  them  as  enthusiastic/ 

«  Because  t  cannot  sec  in  what  respects  Jesus  Christ  is  a  SaYiomv  ifM 
their  scheme,  ahy  more  than  the  Apostles  were/ 

*  Because  Jesus  Christ  is  so  little  the  subject  of  their  public  tmeschiogi 
in  which  they  so  essentially  differ  from  the  practice  ofthe  Apoitkt.' 

^  Because  they  appear  to  liy  .mother  foundaticm  for  pardon  add  emd 
"life,  than  what  the  scriptures  rtcommcnd.' 

*  Because  1  frnd  the  Church  on  earth,  and  the  Church  in  ham^ 
ascribe  their  salvation  to  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer/ 

*  Because,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  Sodniaifs^  III  genefd^  wt 
more  curious,  critical^  and  speculative,  than  devotional,  sphitWy  and  prac^ 
cical.' 

*  Be(;ause  the  Divine  Being  ap}>cars  to  tvithhold  the  aanctioD  of  hk 
blessing  from  them,  in  that  their  ministry  is  not  succeeded  to  the  Uou<ta«Bl 
of  th'."  ungodly.'  ]^ 

*  Because  the  wisest  and  best,  the  most  prayerfbl  aAd  hdy  tatlk  * 
tvcll  as  the  most  learned  in  all  ages  of  the  churchy  have  held  irery  difintf 
views  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  rejected  theirs  as  daogeroiu«rronft' 

*  Because  they  who  hold  evangelical  opinions  are  men  after  miae  oti 
heart,  whose  devotional  naoaos,  tastes,  and  habits,  are  congenial  n  flf 
own.' 

*  Because  I  dare  not  risk  my  salvation  on  the  foundation  on  which  tbcf 
hope  for  eteranl  life.*  "I 

*  Because,  1  fear,  I  should  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  mg^  fttf^- till  J 
■unk  into  absolute  deiam,  and  were  finally  lost.' 

Each  of  tliese  positions  IS  sepnratelyand  distinctly  argued,  add  «naflMe^ 
bly  established.  If  any  of  them  be  weak  it  is  the  thirt^nth;  a  .KGtiof 
>Rhich  would)  perhaps,  have  been  more  convincing,  if  instead  of  bm 
stated  as  a  specific  argument,  it  had  been  introduced  towards  dre  oldie  ? 
the  pamphlet.  The  paragraph  is  truly  eloquent,  but  its  subject  nxttler 
a  matter  of  feeling  and  experience,  than  of  dry  reasoning.  The  vhok 
composition  ve  wannly  recommend.  It  js  fervent  witbocct  asptrity,  ittl 
firm  without  dogmatism.  Without  any' affectation  of  learning  or  te 
writing,  it  is  the  genuine  effusion  of  piety  and  good  sense;  intelligible  W 
the  lowest,  and  cnpablc  of  being  read  with  iatcrctt  and  advaoltage  by  d» 
wisvit. 
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Art.  XIX.  A  Monograph  of  th$  Brituh  Jpngfrmmnid  \  coniaaUng  a 
coloured  ^gure  of  iV€iy  tfucieiy  with  Us  kutoru  and  J^cripHum,  ^y 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  R.  S.  and  X^*  Or  and  Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Spciety  of  Edinburgh*  4ltp.  No.  1.  Ts.  6d.  J-oqgmap  and 
Co.  1812. 

IT  has  been  so  often  remarked  that  the  division  of  intellectual  labour  cqn- 
•■■  tributes,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge,  that 
^e  observation  would  not  have  been  revived  here,  but  for  the  very  particular 
application  which  the  fact  has  to  the  work  before  us.  The  confusion  at- 
taching to  certain  genera  in  natural  history,  has  been  disentangled  by  nothing 


amily  history,  but  without  its  dulness,  it  dcv^lopes  the  miou(i^  of  pharactcr, 
md  passes  by  no  individual  without  recording  its  distinctive  pi'culiarities. 
The  work  we  are  at  present  conttmplating  is  one  of  very  grea't  promise, 
ind    intended   to  illustrate  the  genus  Jungermannia^  an   obscure  family 

0  cryptogamic  botany,  which  has  received  little  attention  from 
aturalists,  until  withm  thepe  few  years.  They  are  a  very  beautiful 
"ibe  of  vegetable,  to  those  who  have  eyesight  and  research  enough 
>  discover  such  humble  members  of  the  great  family  of  nature;  and 
re  rendered  not  a  little  interestinpf,  from  befog  the  chief  sourctofthat 
elightful  fragrance  perceptible  after  a  shower,  and  at  ev*n-tide.    DUIenius, 

1  successful  in  the  study  of  mosses,  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  describe 
lem.  Linnaeus  understood  them  very  imperfectly,  and  confounded  hU 
wn  terms  in  his  descriptions,  calling  the  whole  plant  a  frond,  and  yet 
Mcribing  the  constituent  parts  as  stem  and  leaves.  *Iti  iinglish  Botany'  we 
leet  with  the  same  confusion ;  and  besides  tbis,  some  species  are  placed 
nong  the  Algae,  and  others  among  the  Hepaticae.  These  objections, 
t>wever,  do  not  apply  to  the  later  volumes. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Hooker's,  who  is  known  to   our  readers  by  his 
Xoar  in  Iceland,"  will  no  doubt  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  i  not 
ily  fTX)m  the  author's  accuracy  of  observation,  acutitness  of  research,  aixl 
lelity  of  delineation,  but  form  the  prompt  assistance  he  is  receiving  ft  om 
1  quarters.     This  first  number  contains^  only  four  plates, in  which  are  ? eiy 
■autifully  figured  and  coloured,  Jungermannia  Hutchimiaf  julaccoy  concin" 
Uih  et  jumfurina^  each  plate  being  accompfloied  by  ietl^i'-presfy  in  \{rhich 
e  specific  distinction  is  written  in  Latin,  and  a  more  eolarged  dcacrip^oo 
id  history  in  our  own  tongue.     The  first  plate  ip  dedicated  to  the  illus- 
ation  of  a  new  species,  named  in  honour  of  a  lady*  who  culiivatea  the 
ady  of  botany  in  a  remote  corner  of  Ireland,  with  an  ardour  which  has 
IdiMD  been  surpassed.    There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the  habit  and 
ructun;  of  this  plant,  which  would  aiffio$t  kad  us  to  auspecti  without  gopd 
lhority,that  it  was  not  a  real  Juogcrmannia,  J.julafeUf  and  conc'mnata,  dia- 
inypp»^d  by  Lightfoot,  but  confounded  by  abnost  overy  other  author,  ^ud 
Kt  correctly  described  or  figured  ev^n  in  English  botany,  are  admirably 
K»dat£d.    Those  parts  which  Jinnarua  terms  frond*  leaileti,  and  scales. 
Vol.  VIII.  4  A 
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our  author  agrees  with  Dr.  Smith  in  calling  stenip  letvest  Aod  ttipnls, 
thou||rh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  whole  ishomogeneoua,  and,  like  a  pio* 
per  m>nd,  decays  at  the  same  time. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  long  specific  differences  which  Mr.  Hooker 
Qses.  laDDCuSy  we  think  with  great  propriety,  limj^ed  himarifs  exccft 
in  extraordinary  cases,  to  twelve  words ;  and  though  he  hai  left  aoitt 
plants  indeterminate  by  confining  himself  so  rigidly  to  his  rule,  yet  if  sod 
sesquipedalian  descriptions  are  tolerated  as  arc  found  here*  and  in  Mr. 
Brown's  Prodomus  Flora  Novn  HoUand'u,  the  very  intent  of  synopdc 
specific  differences  will  be  done  away.  Wc  hone  the  author  will  hereafter 
give  us  an  arrangement  of  the  species,  with  as  close  a  regaid  to  their  natoni 

affinities  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  will  enable  him. 

■  I  .1  ■■     I.     »■■■■■    III       I  .- .  I  ■  ■  I  .     „_ 

Art.  XX.  A  Vocabulary  in  the  EngRihy  Latin,  German^  Frtmck,  ItaBm, 
Sfianishy  and  Portuguese  Languages.  By  I.  Boardnian.l2nio*  Loognu 
and  Co.  1812- 

'T'HIS  little  work  conuins  a  useful  collection  of  the  more  usual  tenni  of 
of  common  life  in  these  languages.  They  are  placed  in  parallel 
columns,  classed  under  different  heads,  and,  the  English  being  placed 
first,  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  greater  part  are  of  come 
substantives ;  in  general»  as  far  as  wc  can  form  an  opmiony  judidooilj 
chosen,  and  correctly  spelt.  We  must,  however,  except  the  Germifr-- 
among  which  many  printing  faults  occur,  and  several  provincial  and  obio- 
lete  words  are  introduced;  as  Samnutag  for  Sonnabeod,  (Saturday]; 
KuheiorYinhy  (Cow);  Mahne  for  Maehne,  (Mane);  ZeJ^/id^miUK 
Halsbandy  f Necklace) ;  ^o^^i/Z/r,  for  Taschenuhr,  (Watch);  Kam 
for  Kamm  (Comb^;  Eudie  for  Endte,  (Duck);  Eig  for  £y,  ififgi\ 
GoniK^  for  Gans,  (Goose);  Halcion  for  Eisvogcl,  (Halcyon);  &&  A 
number  of  verbs  arc  added,  but  the  other  parts  of  speech,  at  uneoiCBtial^ 
omitted.  It  would  be  needless  to  say,  that  traveUerSf  and  ochen  vks  | 
require  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  laneuagesy  in  questions  withotf 
having  time  to  study  them  critically,  will  find  this  volume  of  coiMkknfak 
value ;  or  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacliery  it  may  be  itndovd 
considerably  subservient  to  his  pupils, — though  hardly  in  to 
degree,  as  the  author  seems  to  imagine. 


Art.  XXI.  Instinct  diifilayedy  in  a  Collection  of  weU-atiiknakattd  Arffr 
exemplifying  the  extraordinary  aagacity  of  various  spedea  of  the  anail 
creation.  By  Prisdlla  Wakefield.  8vo.  pp.  320.  price  5a.  in  boaidi 
Darton  and  Harvey.  1811. 

''pHIS  is  a  respectable  collecdon  of  anecdotes,  injudictoualy  blended  with 
the  insipid  details  of  a  slightly  constructed  story;  in  the  coone  of 
which  the  instances  of  instinct  are  related  by  different  peraonages  as  O0CB^ 
Hng  within  their  own  experience  or  that  of  their  friends.  The  tale  is  per* 
petuaUy  and  most  awkwardly  interrupted  by  the  marginal  refierencea  to  tk 
unexceptionable  authorities  quoted  in  attestation  of  the  extraordinary  Gkm 
which  are  the  proper  subject  of  the  work.  There  are  several  anecdoM 
in  this  little  volume  which  have  not  been  much  *' blown  upon  ;**  aoi 
among  these,    perhaps,  we  may  specify  the  following. 
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*  Mr.  Hervey  is  often  at  the  Lodge :  he  takes  pleasure  in  entertaining  us 
with  an  account  of  the  productions  of  India»  and»  as  natoral  history  is  his 
favourite  study^  the  instincts  or  sagacity  of  the  animalsy  are  frequent  topics 
of  our  conversation.  He  agrees  wich  you»  in  thinking,  that  many  indivi- 
duais  of  the  inferior  classes  of  creation,  exhibit  virtuous  propensities,  that 
render  them  strikingly  amiable.  In  support  of  this  theory  he  told  us,  that 
as  he  was  one  day  shooting,  under  the  cubbeer-burr,  a  species  of  grove  I 
nvill  describe  hereafter,  he  chanced  to  kill  a  female  monkey,  and  carried  it 
to  his  tent,  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  mon- 
keys, who  made  a  great  noise,  and  in  a  menacing  posture,  advanced  towards 
the  door.  He  took  up  his  fowling-piece  and  presented,  upon  which  they 
retreated  a  little,  and  appeared  irresolute ;  but  one,  who,  from  his  age  and 
tituation  in  the  van,  seemed  the  head  of  the  troop,  stood  his  ground,  chat- 
senng  and  menacing  in  a  furious  manner;  nor  could  any  emrts  with  the 
gun  drive  him  off.  He  at  length  came  close  to  the  tent  door,  and  finding 
tliathis  threatenings  were  of  no  avail,  he  began  a  lamentable  moaning,  and 
by  every  token  of  grief  and  supplication,  seemed  to  beg  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  After  viewing  his  distress  for  some  time,  it  was  given  to  him. 
He  received  it  with  a  tender  sorrow,  and  taking  it  up  in  his^arms,  embraced 
it  with  conjugal  a£Fection,  and  carried  it  off  to  his  expecting  comrades. 
The  artless  l^haviour  of  this  poor  animal,  so  powerfully  wrought  on  Mr. 
Hervey  and  his  companions,  that  they  resolved,  in  future^  never  more  to 
level  a  gun  at  a  monkey.^'  pp.  224,  225. 

<  Jame.^  Sullivan  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  an  awkward, 
ifirnorant  rustic,  of  the  lowest  class,  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
me  H^hfsfierery  and  his  profession  was  horse-breaking.  The  credulity  of 
the  Tulgar  betowed  that  epithet  upon  him,  from  an  opinion  that  he  com- 
mnnicated  his  wishes  to  the  animal  by  means  of  a  whisper ;  and  the  singu- 
larity of  his  method  gave  some  colour  to  this  superstitious  belief.  As  &r 
ju  the  f?phere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boast  of  venif  vidh  vki,  wai 
more  justly  claimed  by  James  Sullivan  than  by  Csssar,  or  even  Bonaparte 
himself.  How  his  art  was  acquired,  or  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to 
remain  for  ever  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  left  the  world  without  divulging 
it.  His  son,  who  follows  the  same  occupation,  possesses  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  art,  having  either  never  learned  its  true  secret,  or  being  incapable  of 
putting  it  in  practice.  '  The  wonder  of  his  skill  consisted  in  the  short  time 
requisite  to  accomplish  his  design,  which  was  performed  in  private,  and 
without  any  apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every  description  of  horse  or  erea 
iDule,  whether  previously  broke  or  unhandled,  whatever  their  peculiar  vices 
or  ill  habits  might  have  been,  submitted,  without  show  of  resistance,  to  the 
magical  influence  of  his  art,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  became 
gentle  and  tractable.  I'he  effect,  though  insuntaneously  produced,  was 
generally  durable.  Though  moie  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  yet 
they  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown  before.  When  sent  for 
to  tame  a  vicious  beast,  he  directed  the  stable,  in  which  he  and  the  object 
of  the  experiment  were  placed,  to  be  shut,  with  orders  not  to  open  the  door 
until  a  signal  given.  After  a  tSte  a  /&  between  him  and  the  horse,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  during  which,  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard,  the  signal 

*  On  the  authority  of  Jaines  Forbes,  Es<|. 
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was  tnhdty  and,  tip6D  opening  the  door,  the  hone  was  leen  lyitte  dwi, 
and  the  man  by  his  side^  playing  familiarly  with  him,  lilce  a  child  with  a 
puppy*dog.  From  that  time  he  was  found  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to 
any  discipliney  however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before.  I  once  saw  bis  dull 
tried  on  a  horse^  which  could  never  before  be  brought  to  stand  for  a  smith 
to  ^hoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half-hour  lecture,  I  went,  not  widi- 
out  same  incredulity,  to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many  other  curioos  specta* 
tors,  where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  complete  success  of  hu  art. 
This,  too,  had  been  a  troop  horse:  and  it  was  supposed^  not  withosK 
reason,  that,  after  regimenul  discipline  had  failed,  no  other  would  be  foond 
availing.  1  observed  that  the  animal  seemed  afraid  wbeoeTcr  SoUino 
either  spoke  or  looked  at  him :  how  that  extraordinary  ascendency  cooU 
have  been  obtained,  it  is  difHcult  to  conjecture.  In  common  cases,  this 
mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He  seemed  to  possess  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  natural  intrepidity, 
in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art  consisted;  though  the  arciun* 
stance  of  the  rite  ^  lite  shows  that,  upon  particular  occasions*  somcdiiif 
mun  have  been  added  to  it.  A  faculty  like  this  would,  in  other  haads, 
have  made  a  fortune,  and  great  offers  have  been  made  to  him  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art  abroad;  but  hunting,  and  attachment  to  his  native  soil,  vov 
his  ruling  passions.  He  lived  at  home,  in  the  style  most  agreeable  to  hii 
disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  DohailoW  and  the  fax- 
hounds*.' 


An.  XXII.  Jfioetica!  Iniroiuction  to  the  Study  of  Botat^.  By  Franoei 
Arabella  Rowden.  Second  edition.  Embellished  with  sefcn  comer- 
plate  engravings,  l^mo.  pp.  $60.  Price  10s.  6d.  Longman  aoaCa 
1812. 

p'HEU  !  Anotkifr  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany l-i-^sot  by  a  hdy. 
We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  be  as  civil  as  we  can* 
The  first  course  contains  the  crambe  recocta.  the  imtrtromif  which  isKS- 
nerallythe  principal  tiish,  in  this  kindof  enteruinmenttgaroiahed  widiliBir 
a  dozen  plates  oi  throld  subjects,  with  little  alterationand  lesr  improfannt 
The  desert  consists  of  poebcal  descriptions  of  some  of  the  snore  renuufc- 
able  plants  in  the  difierent  ci.'sses,  couched  in  lame  allegories,  but  in  taj 
fluent  vense,  and  interspersed  occasionally  with  a  valmdsle  and  pleasiB^ 
sentiment.  The  Darwmian  flavour  which  pervades  the  whole,  so  eodfel|f 
disagrees  with  our  palate,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  nauch  industry, 
flbiiity,  and  good  sense,  should  have  been  so  unhappily  employed.  The 
autho:  dipliys  an  elegant,  cultivated  niirnd ;  and  might,  we  are  persoade4 
had  she  followed  the  dictates  of  her  better  judgement^  fiiniiahed  her 
readets  with  a  much  more  sati8facft>ry  repast. 


*  lltv.  lluratjo\s  Tow*.N?n'i's  Survey  of  the  Ootiiity  oF  Cork.  This  gentlOBU 
rcm»(j,«y  thit  thoii^'h  the  aliovc  facts  appi-ar  almost  incatdible,  they  •reneveitMcss 
MtdultiiaiSiy  irue,  and  he  was  an  cye-wituess  of  their  truth,    f.  4S*,* 


Mitford'8  Poems.  855 

Xlil.  lh€  Orator^  or  Elt^aui  Extracts  in  Proa  mmJ  Poetty;  for  tlie 

»f  Schools  and  Academies.  To  which  u  preHixed  a  Dtsserucioo  on 
:orical  Delivery;  with  an  Appendix  By  Jamec  Chapman, 
cher    of  Eiocution.  2  vols.  i2mo.  price  68.    Vernor,  and  Co. 

I. 

have  examined  these  yolumes  sufficiently^  to  be  able  to  commend 
lem  to  public  notice.  The  selections  are  made  with  considerable 
lent  and  taste,  and  present  a  pleasing  yariety.  Several  pieces  have 
serted,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  excluded,  as  neither  elegant 
leresting.  Other  dictates  than  those  of  correct  taste  or  renned 
.  admitted  amongst  '  Poetry  such  a  pitiful  article  as  the  one  pre- 
ously  styled  an  *'  Eulogtum  on  Sir  John  Moore."  It  is  a  tissue  of 
ttic,  unintelligible  nonsense,  Mr.  Chapman's  introductory  *  Dis* 
m*  proves  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  cannot  h\l  to 
ful  to  the  youthful  reader.  He  commonlv  expresses  himself  well, 
mid  avoid  giving  to  his  sentences  so  marked  a  rhetorical  structure, 
)pended  ^  outlines'  are  amusing  enough,  and  merit  inspection. 

^1^^^  —  ■        ■■     ^mm^t^f^m^mmm^m^^^ti^a^m^mmiamm^m^  ■■  ^  — ^^— — ^w^.^.™^— — ^—^■^^^i^^'i^^i^"^^^— ^^—^■^^i-^^i^i^— ^^i^a^M^B^a^M^^ 

KXI V,  Agnes^  the  Indian  Captive.  A  Poem  in  four  cantos.  With 
r  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  A.  B.  I2mo«  pp.  200. 
igman  and  Co,  i  81 1. 

far  as  mere  versification  is  concerned,  this  poem  is  a  tolerably  sue- 
etsful  imitation  of  Messrs.  Scott  and  Southey.  This  is  not  a  very 
yry  character;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  the  highest  we  ai« 
I  afford, — though,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  Afr.  Mitford* 
ible  of  better  doings,  and  on  this  account  cegret  that  he  has  ao 
ly  trodden  in  the  foouteps  of  others  iostead  of  aspiring  to  die  credit 
pnal  composition.  With  re«pect  to  the  taie  which  forms  the  body 
volume,  it  is  exoeedingly  inartificial  and  uninteresting ;  told  wkh  a 
ous  indistinctness,  and  communicating  scarcely  the  sughtest  dqnree 
hos  by  its  melancholy  catastrophe.  The  tnidie/  poems  at  the  cad, 
iiig  of  two  odes  and  ten  sonnets,  are  considerably  better.  We  give 
lowing  aa  an  example, 

*  There  came  a  beauteous  image  to  my  mind. 

That  absent  never  since  that  hour  has  been; 

Nor  have  I  from  that  blessed  momemseen 
Aught  else,  to  nature's  works  of  gJory  blind. 
Mild  was  the  look  to  me  it  wore,  and  kind 

The  thoughts  that  from  those  eyes  of  lustre  fell; 

Here  then,  as  in  a  temple,  it  shall  dwell 
In  sanctity,  and  fer  from  human  kind. 
All  other  thoughts  I  now  have  put  away. 

All  that  my  years  of  youth  were  wont  to  cheer ; 
The  labour  that  I  teved;  the  mind's  free  play; 

And  toil  that  seemed  half  sportive,  half  severe  *  , 
These  shall  farewell  for  ever,  so  I  may 

Hold  that  within  my  heart  so  loved  and  dear.' 


856  Zimmerman's  Atisiralia, 

Art.  XXV.  Thejirst  Rudiments  of  English  Grrnnmar^  applicable  to  all  Lan- 
guages ;  comprised  io  Twelre  Eiementary  Lessons.     Particularly  ca]-|* 
culated  for  the  Instruction  of  Children,  and  adapted  to  the  Abb6  GauJ'P 
tier's  Method  of  Teaching.     With  Analytical  Tables.     By  D.  StP 
Quintin,  M.  A.    12n[io.  Longman  and  Co.  1812,  e 

"l^E  are  well  convinced,  that  royal  roads  to  learning  will  be  sought! 
vain ;  and  class  the  professors  who  offer  to  teach  the  languagd^ 
arts  aod  sciences,  in  twelve  lessons^  in  the  same  rank  witli  the  manufacoh 
rers  of  ''  solar  tinctures  "  and  <<  infallible  remedies ; ''  perfealy  assured  tltf 
such  as  consult  the  former  to  cure  their  ignorance,  will  meet  with  as  moch 
relief  as  those  who  expect  the  restoration  of  bodily  bealtb».  from  a  uiecf 
the  pills  and  potions  ofthe  latter.  Yet,  while  we  discredit  these  quackcris 
in  tlie  art  of  teaching,  and  obstinately  maintain  thatp  in  order  to  luowthe 
fvhJe^  every  fiait  must  be  learnt,  we  would  by  no  means  be  underrtoodu 
imply,  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  judicious  or  injudicious  method,  to  render 
the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge  easy  or  difBcnJt,  agreeable  or  dil> 
gusting.  As  with  the  turnpike  roads  of  our  country,  so  with  the  roadi  to 
science:  our  forefathers,  preserving  the  vertical  plane,  proceeded,  ow 
rocks  and  hills,  along  what  they  esteemed  the  shortest  course ;  their  riCi 
cessors  wind  round  the  bases  of  the  eminences,  and  attain  the  »m  in  vkfi 
though  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  les?  time. 

The  little  volume,  before  us  points  out  an  agpreieable  footpath  to  Ae 
of  grammar,  which  may  spare  the  young  beginner  much  fatigue.  Tb 
leave  our  figure  :  The  plan  of  this  little  work  pleases  us  ;  if  well  if* 
plied,  it  must  prove  a  very  useful  preparation  for  the  usual  school  raottK 
of  grammar,  which,  for  want  of  a  proper  explanation  of  terms  (o«H| 
either  to  the  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  teacher),  often  becomes  mm 
less  a  series  of  parrot  lessons,  as  the  dynasties  of  the  Cbami  pf  Taittlj. 
It  will,  by  slow  degrees,  such  as  children  can  surmount,  accottom  tbam 
think ;  and  though  it  may  not  lead  them  far,  will  lead  them  well .  McR^ 
after  all,  depends  upon  the  niother,  governess,  or  teacher,  po8te8«inga  irf^ 
ficient  degree  of  sense  for  her  situation,  than  on  the  manner  or  ammooMI 
of  the  elementary  books  of  instruction.  A  sabre  may  be  able»  in  the  \ati 
of  one  person,  to  decapitate  an  ox  at  a  blow,  while,  wielded  by  anochcff  it 
can  hardly  serve  to  cut  a  cabbage. 


tOUEIGN  LlTKRATUaR. 

Art.  XXVI.  Australia,  &c.  Australia,  or  the  Austral  Lands  coosideiedt 
with  regard  to  their  Soil,  Population  and  Productions,  &c.  fiyA.  G. 
de  Zimmerman.  Vol.  I.  large  8vo.  With  a  Map  of  the  SoOth  Ssii 
Hamburgh. 

A  USTR  ALIA  is  the  name  givem  to  that  almost  innumerable  colkctioB 
of  Islands,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocenor 
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South  Sea,    In  order  to  conrey  a  more  distinct  notion  of  them»  they  are 
liyided  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  into  several  zones.     The  first 
te  considers  as  extending  from  the  SO^  to  the  10^  north  latitude  :  the  se- 
ond  from  10°  N.  to  the  equator  :  the  third  from  the  equator  to  lat.  12. 
outh  :  the  fourth  from  lat.  12^  S.  to  lat.  30°:  the  fifth  and  last  includes 
lew  Zealand,  New  Holland  and  the  other  m#re  southern  Islands, 

The  author  commences  his  work  with  a  survey  of  the  yast  mass  of  wa- 
^s  of  which  this  Great  Ocean  is  composed, — ^treatlng  separately  of  its 
ppellation,  limits,  extent,  formation,  and  divisions.  He  then  proceeds 
d  mark  the  principal  periods  at  which  the  various  parts  of  this  Great  Sea 
pere  visited  or  explored  by  Europeans  ;  and  concludes  with  reporting  the 
Host  important  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  their  main  incidents,  especially 
hose  of  the  earlier  navigators. 

A  second  volume  is  expected  speedily,  which  will  complete  the  wock. 


!Ljt.  XXVil,  'EPMHS  •  Aonoi  &c.     Hermes  the  Instructed;  or  Notices 
on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Modem  Greece ;  for  the  year  l8l  !• 

pHIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  periodical  work,  conducted  at  Vienna,  by 
the  Archimandrite  Anthimos  Gazi;  a  writer  who  has  heretofore  dis* 
iaguised  himself  as  an  able  scholar,  in  his  *<  History  of  Greek  literature 
lown  to  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  ;*'  and  by  a 
Jf«ek  vocabulary,  extending  to  4  vols.  4to.  He  is  a  native  of  MeUse  in 
rhessaly. 

The  undertaking  before  us  is  certainly  an  arduous  one,  and  must  involve 
be  hazard  of  a  considerable  capital.  In  fact,  the  funds  indispensable  to 
lie  execution  of  the  plan  were  long  sought  for  in  vain ;  till  a  society, 
unned  at  Bucharest  by  Ignatios,  the  Metropolitan  of  Walachia,  (called 
lie  Philological  Society)  took  the  learned  Grecian  under  their  patronage, 
nd  engaged  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  labours.  Each  of  the  Greek 
ehools  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  receives  one  copy  gratis ;  and  a  sheet  is 
lyblbhed  every  fortnight.  The  plan  comprehends  litterary  information 
MD  the  sciences  and  arts— reasearches  respecting  the  Hellenistic  language, 
nd  die  analogy  remarked  between  words  and  phrases  of  modem,  com- 
Kured  with  ancient  Greek-«-and  notices  of  new  works  in  modem  Gr^ek, 
md  of  other  languages  which  have  any  reference  to  Greek  literature,  Ar- 
;haiology,  geography,  history,  economy,  fcc,  are  also  included. 

From  an  article  intided  <'  A  Memoir  on  the  Establishment  of  Philoso- 
)hic  Schools,'*  we  learn  that  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
ire  established  at  Bucharest,  at  Constantinople,  at  Cydpnissa  in  Ionia,  at 
Mount  Athos,  and  in  many  other  principal  towns  of  Greece.  In  the 
ichool  at  Bucharest  are  taught,  in  modern  Greek— the  mathematics,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  chemistry,  drawing,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics, 
natural  history,  geography,  rhetoric,  poetiy,  history,  archaiology,  the 
iDcient  Greek  tongue,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Russian.— The 
lumber  of  professors  in  the  school  at  Smyrna  is  seven  ;  that  of  pupils  is 
»iie  hundred  and  fifty.     The  number  of  ordinary  meml^ers  belonging  to 


S5S  Klaproth's  Arckhes. 

the  **  Philological  Society*'  at  Bucharest  it  eighteen,  to  which  must  be 
added  ten  corresponding  meinbers,   mostly  at  Vieiina. 

Among  the  works  announced^  is  a  literal  paraphraK  of  of  Homer,  2 
tols.  8vo.  the  manuscript  of  which  was  found  in  the  library  of  AleKaDder 
Mauracordat,  who  died  at  Constantinople.  It  ia  written  on  ptrchroent; 
and  appears  to  date  in  the  12th  century. 


Art.  XXVIII.  jiTchivfiir  jittatuche  Literature  ice.  Archivea  of  the  Li- 
terature, History,  and  Languages  of  Asia,  published  by  J«  Klaproth,  fay 
orr'er  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Tom.  I.  4 to.  pp.  224. 
With  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

npHIS  work  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  difficulty  both  of  oain- 
tiinin^  intercouse  v/ith,  and  procuring  intelligence  froniy  those  remote 
districts  of  Asia,  to  which  the  m.-^ior  part  of  the  articles  contained  in  it  relate. 
Concerning  these  districts  M.  i^laproth  has  here  collected  n  Bumber  of 
valuable  documents,  the  principal  materiala  of  which  he  obtained  during 
a  long  residence  on  the  frontiers  of  China ;  and  afterwards,  during  histn< 
vels  to,  and  about  Mount  Caucasus,  in  1807*  and  1808. 

In  the  first  memoir,  he  insritutes  a  parallel  between  the  principal  vritteo 

characters  of  Asia.     These  he  compares  with  German  wntin^.     Tbeci- 

gravingrs  annexed,   represent  the  pnncip^l  lines  of  the  Turkidi,  Penisn, 

Arabic,  Nantchew,   Chinese  and  Georgian  styles  of  writing.     TbedH- 

ractcrs  of  each  language  are  added,  with  their  accents.     The  second  IK- 

moir  relates  to  *  the  Jang^uages  of  Caucasus',  which  the  author  diTidet  iato 

four  principal  branches   :the  dialect  of  the  A'oaret ;  the  Ka$%'fChmd\ 

the  dialect  of  the  Akun  het ;  and  that  spoken  in  the  territory  of  Kwra%  is 

southern  Daghestan  ;  of  this  last,  little  is  known,  but  from  oooieGtHe. 

In   the  third  memoir  the  author  investigates  the  mipn  of  iki  jfykmii 

and  this,  by  comparing  the  words  and  phrises  of  their  langui^  vith 

those  of  the  Zeud  and  Pahlavi,  the  Curds,  &c.  he  indinea  to  dcrite 

from  Media;  and  supposes  that  they  inhabited  the   mountaina  vjiidi 

extend   themselves  between   Persia,  Hindostao,  and  Bactriana.    Tk 

fourth  memoir  is  intidcd  Batuir  Na'thmetiy  or  '<  the  Book  <^  GoM- 

cil."     It  written  in  the  Turco-tartarian  language ;  and  consttta  of  a  nan- 

tion  by  Sultan  Babarj  who  founded  the  Mogul  Empire  in  HtndoctUb  is 

the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  Century,  of  his  waHike  achievenaentt.    (Mj 

the  description  of  Ferghanat  is  here  translated.     Sir  Georve  Stannttml 

Treatise  on  Vaccination,  written  in   Chinese  forms  the  nfth 

The  author  also  presents  us  with  some  historical  fragments  on  the 

tries,  ami  languages  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  ' 

tongue^-^ns  also  of  the  language  of  the  islands  IJim-KmUw  ntuafied  b^ 

tween  Japan  and  the  island  of  Formosa.     The  vohune  oondudit  irilk 

**  Observations  on  the  Frontiers,  between  Russia  and  Chioa»''  made  dvfl( 

a  Journey  in  those  parts  in  1806. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  ejosected  shortly.  We  fhonld  «f 
pose  that  some  of  the  articles  would  amply  renay  the  Jabour  of  trandMiif 
them. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
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fntlemen  and  PuiFtshfrs  who  have  worh  In  the  firess^  'ontt  oblige  thi 
^uctors  of  the  EcLhCTtc  KtTiEWfhysenJtngii^ormationf4tostpasdJ 
J  subject  i  extent^  and  firobabk  price  of  such  works  ;  which  thev  may 
d  upon  being  communicated  to  the  fiubRcf  if  consistent  with  its  plan. 


[nniphry  Dbvv  will  publish  early 
ember,  *'  Elements  of  Agricul- 
lemistry,"  in  a  course  of  lectures 
rd  before  the  Board  of  A^r  culture, 
rated  with  plates,  engraved  by 

Tf.  I^ongman  and  Co.,  have  ncar- 
f  for  puMication,  the  Reports, 
«s,  and  Treat.ses,  embraciuir  the 

iiubjects  of  Canals,  Naviprablc 
Harbours,  Piern,  Bridges,  Drain- 
nbankiog,  Lighthouses,  Macbi- 
various  De^cnptions;  including 
^ints,  Mills,  &c.  &c.  with  other 
meous  Papers ;  drawn  up  in  the 
of  his  Employment  as  a  Civil 
if.  By  the  late  Mr.  Joho 
I,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  with  plates, 
d  by  Lowrie,  printed  chiefly 
manuscripts,  under  the  direction 
lect  Committee  of  Civil  Eogt- 
1  three  volumes,  quarto. 
Author  of  the  "  Mental  Teles- 
las  made  considerable  progress 
!  designed  for  youth,  and  to  be 
'*  Rose  aD4  Emily,  or  Sketches 
h.»» 

Uteman  has  been  engaged  for 
ne  pa&t,  in  preparing  for  publi- 

short  Treatise  on  the  Diseai»es 
Ikio,  according  to  the  lacid  ar- 
!iit    devised    by  the    late    Dr. 

which  Is  calculated  to  teach 
f  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
nces  of  eruptive  disorders,  and 
r  the   language,  in  this  depart- 

mcdicine,  clear  and  definite. 
Iodic  connection  with  the  same 
istitution  with  Dr.  Willan,  and 
ect  personal  communication  on 
opicn,  Dr.  Bateman  will  be 
to  include  in  his  Synopsis,  a 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  das- 
I,  as  well  as  of  those  already 
te  public. 

'ollectioa  of  above  Six  Hundred 
designed  aa  a  Supplement  to 
itsVs  and  selected  by  the  Rev. 
Will  ams,  oncl  the  Rev.  James 
;hich  has  been  for  some  time 

.  Yin.  4  B 


out  of  pr?nt,  is  again  at  press,  and  will 
be  republished  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
Mr.  Prey  has  in  the  press  his  Hebrew 
and  English  Grammar;  and  a  Diction- 
ary in  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  all 
the  primitives  and  derivatives  in  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic  languages,  with  a 
Latin  and  English  tran.slation ;  and  the 
second,  the  principal  words  in  Latin  and 
£nglish,  with  a  Hebrew  translation. 

At  press,  a  Lexicon  of  the  New*Tes« 
tameut.  Tliis  woric  is  principally  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  schools,  and  is 
consequently  less  cittcnsire  than  Park- 
hurst's  Lexicon^  though  compiled  on  a 
somewhat  similar  plan.  The  various 
literal  and  metaphorical  significations  of 
every  word  Used  by  the  sacred  writers 
are  given  in  English :  difficult  expres- 
sions and  phrases  are  concisely  eluci- 
dated, and  those  vatiations  of  the  verki. 
or  noun,  which  could  occasion  any  dif- 
ficulty to  the  young  student  are  insert- 
ed and  referred  to  their  schemes. 

The  Rcr.  Robert  Walpole  has  in  th« 
press,  an  Essay  on  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, ignorance,  and  plagiarism  of  cer- 
tain  infidel  writers. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brown  has  in  ths 
press,  a  Historical  and  Political  Expla- 
nation of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  in- 
tended to  show  that  it  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  miserable  govern- 
ments  of  the  world,  and  their  final  ex- 
tinction in  the  reigo  of  the  Redeemer. 

A  Critical  Acceunt  of  the  Li(e,  Cha- 
racter and  Discourses  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Moms,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor in  Geneva  and  Holland,  and  af- 
terwards minister  of  Charen  ton  in  France, 
is  preparing ;  in  whteb  the  attack  made 
upon  him  by  Milton  will  be  particularly 
considered.  Some  of  the  select  sermoas 
of  Moms,  now  flr^it  translated  by  a  mi* 
nister  in  Scotland,  will  be  subjomed»thf 
whole  forming  a  small  octavo  vohimf^ 

Mr.  Jackson  is  printing  at  Oxford  a 
Grammar  of  the  £olo-Doric  or  Modem 
Greek  tongue,  vulgarly  called  the  Ro- 
maic ;  in  which  the  pceoliaritics  of  th^ 
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^T-olo- Doric  villi  be  traced  to  the  ri'ipec- 
tivo  dialects  of  which  the  uiodcni  Greek 
is  coinpovcd. 

'Jhe  Rev.  E.  Valpy,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lej^c,  Ca-Uihridge,  h^s  ii)  the  press  a 
deck  Tt.>taiiiciit,  \*ith  Gricsbach's 
Text,  ill  two  vt.'hniM'S  ortavo.  It  will 
coiit.rn  copious  notes  from  Iluidy,  l{a« 
I  h'J,  Kypke,  Soiileusnrr,  K^..seiMnuili.T, 
c^c.  in  familiar  I/ilin  j  lo^'-:hLT  with  pa- 
raihil  pas!»as:cs  from  th.e  classics,  and 
*ith  rdVrciiccs  to  Vigeriis  for  I>!ioui«, 
and  Ras  fcr  Kilinst s.  A  few  copies  will 
te  i)rintcd  on  larj:*-  pap«  r. 

In  the  press,  a  w  w  edit-on  of  Wood's 
.ntiicr.u;  Oxouicuscs,  combining  the 
Texts  of  tlijr  two  former  editions,  with 
considerable  add;t:ons. 

Speedily  will  De  pnblishcc?,  in  a  small 
«i*t&vo  volume,  a  Translutiuo  of  the 
I^tin  and  Italian  poems  of  Milton,  by 
.7.  G.  Stnitt,  Ev<j. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mytrs,  of  the  Royat 
Wifiarv  Acadomv,  Woolwich,  has 
nearly  ready  for  puhlirotion,  a  com- 
pendious System  of  Modern  Geography, 
l)i$torical,  phj'sical,  political,  and  des- 
criptive, with  notes  and  mnps;  adapted 
for  the  Mgher  clashes  of  pupils  under 
-both  |Hiblic  and  private  lultion. 

At  press,  Robcrtson^s  Canibridgc  La- 
tin phi'ases,  considerably  improved,  and 
a<iapted  to  the  g-cneral  purposes  of 
Achuols. 

A  new  Greel;  Delectus,  on  the  pU>n 
of  Dr.  Valpy*s  Latin  Delectus,  is  in  pre- 
paration. 

Considerations  on  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Abel,  I-lnoch,  and  Noah,  a  small  post- 
humous work  by  the  late  Bishop  Home, 
will  shortly  be  published. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Collection  of 
Tract «,  published  by  a  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  PhnciploP,  undir  the 
title  of  The  Scholar  anne<l  a;:ainst  th« 
Krrors  of  the  Time,  is  in  the  jtcss. 

A  uew  rdilioo  of  Blair's  Grave,  and 
other  poijms,  as  collecteil  by  Dr.  Andcr- 
rou,  with  a  preface,  and  accompanied 


by  en<;ravings,  iv  in  the pren. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Beloe  has  comp^Aed 
the  .sixth  volume  of  his  Anecdom  of 
Literature,  and  it  will  shortly  appear. 

'J'he  Biographical  Peerage  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom,  vol.  4,  containiag  Ir^ 
land,  is  nearly  ready  for  publicatioo 

The  History  and  Antiquities  uf  Ck 
Couuty  of  Lincoln  are  about  to  be  illns* 
tratcd  by  publishing  a  translation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  lugulphus,  abbot  of  Cray- 
land  :  with  biographical,  hiklorical  and 
descriptive  notes,  accompanied  by  en- 
graved views,  portraits,  fcc. 

Speedily  will  be  puUisbed,  in  three 
volumes  crown  octavo,  embellished  with 
an  elegant  portrait,  the  complete  Worb 
of  Thomas  Otway,  with  a  new  Life,  and 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.  A  few  c(^ei 
will  he  printed  on  hirge  paper. 

Mr.  John  Malcolm  has  in  the  press  a 
work  on  the  sohjvt  of  Persia,  which 
will  extend  to  three  large  volaoMS  ia 
quarto. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  duHng  ht«rf- 
sidence  in  llinduostan^  has  compiled  % 
History  of  England,  since  the  Revolt- 
tion,  intended  to  serve  as  a  cbntinuatioe 
of  Hume's  History.  It  is  expected  to 
form  four  quarto  yolamcs,  and  report 
says  that  he  has  been  offered  semaT 
thousand  pounds  for  the  copyright 

The  Rev.  George  Crabbe*8  TQlnme  of 
Tales  is  expected  to  make  its  appeartaoa 
very  speedily. 

The  Poetical  Register,  rolume  the  se- 
venth, for  1808  and  1809,  will  appev 
early  in  August. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnblished,  tbt 
AVldowcr,  a  poem,  in  seven  partSb^ 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Bareuth ,  the  favourite  sister  of  Fred^« 
rick  the  Great,  ^rill  appear  in  a  fiiwdsyL 
Their  authenticity  is,  we  are  inJbmed, 
unquestionable,  as  they  hare  been  piiW 
lished  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  htad- 
wiitiug  of  the  princeM. 
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Sylva:  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest 
Trees,  Jcc.  By  Jol.n  Kvelyn,  Esq. 
y.  K.  S.     With   Notes  by  A.   Hnnler, 
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2  vols.  4tCK  with  a  memoir  of  the  an* 
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icr  f>b5:f-rvatjon>  on  tlip  present 

f    Ajfrt'vilti're  in   the  Sout'iern 

►f  IrelaiH,    &c.      By  R.  Trim- 

s. 

oirs  of  t^  f^  Cn!e  '«nian  Hortlcul- 

.;•  etv      No.   1.  U>  be  continued 


y,  8vo.  3s. 


Nsay  'm  the  Utility  of  Soap  Ashes 
uure,  Is. 

ANTrQIJITIP.S, 

Bonier   Antiquities  of    England 
•otl;'u«l    ilc'incatcd  :    comprising 
MIS   ol    the   Architecture,  Scnlp- 
I'.l  oth  r  Vesizcf"!  of  former  Ages, 
ieeari -s:  rinics  to  th«  Union  of 
>  Crowns:  accompanied  with  dos- 
SKetchos,      BioijraplHcal     Rc- 
&c.      Tie  onajivin^s  by   Mr, 
reig,  from  or  jrinal  paintings  by 
A.  R.  A.  Nasmvth,  aud  C len- 
to. Part  1.  lOs.  6d.   large  paper 

t*s  Relics  of  Antiquity,  or  Re- 
3f  Aiuiient  Sculpture  in  Great 
,  with  descriptive  Sketches,   4to. 

imperial  4to.  41.  4s?. 
is*s  Eichinps  of  Tenby :  iuclud- 
riy  ancient  Eilifioes   which  have 
^^troycd.  4to.    11.  lis.  Cd. 

BIOCIAPIIY. 

ibell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  by 
le<lhead  Yorke,  V,s^.  embellished 
«legantengcaving  of  Sir  Cloudes- 
>vel,  from  the  Original  in  the 
on  Court  Collection.  Vol.  II.  ISis. 
Is. 

ary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eij^hteenth 
i:  couiprisin;;  Biographical  Me- 
f  William  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A- 
any  of  his  learned  F.riends:  an 
tal  view  of  the  progress  and  ad- 
iCQt  of  Literature  in  this  K  ng- 
aring  ttje  last  Century,  and  bio- 
al  anecdotes  of  a  consideral)Je 
•  of  eminent  writers  and  inge- 
itists.  By  John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A. 
As.  8vo.  with  portraits,  6'.  6s. 
A  copious  Index  is  printing, 
U  be  deriven?d  in  a  separate  vo- 
rithout  any  fafther<:harge,  to  the 
>crs  of  the  work- 
it  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Ebe- 
White,  of  Chester,  to  which  are 
i  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Ex- 
rom  his  Correspondence,  by  Jo- 
etcher,  A.  M.  with  a  preface  by 
/.  W.  B.  Collycr,  D.  D.  small 
;.  (id. 

loirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  John 


HomeTooke,  Esq.  By  W.  H.  Reid. 
12mo.  5s. 

The  Life  and  Admini^ttratSon  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.  By 
Charles  Vernlam  Williams,  6s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administra- 
tion of  Cardinal  Wolsey.    By  John  (SalL 

4to. 

The  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
new  edition,  revised  and  enl:»rged.  By 
Al«»x.  Chnlmers,!'.  S.  A.  Vols.  I.  &  It 
Price  12s.  each  boards. 

BOTANY. 

j^Ionograph  of  the  British  Jungcrman- 
nia.  Bv  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.  K.  S.  L.  L.  S. 
N^>.  iL  4to.  7s.  Cd.  or  folio  12s. 

CURMISTRY. 

The  Modern  Hermes,  or  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  dilTereut  methods 
of  combining  quick-silver  with  acids, 
in  supplement  of  antient  chemistry  ou 
mtrcury.  By  Robert  Scott,  Es<|.  8vo. 
5s. 

Mnrray''s  (J.  FR.S.  E.)  Supplement 
to  the  si  cond  edition  of  his  System  of 
Chemistry.  8vo.  4;>.  sewed. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  F.  R.  S   &c.  fcc.vol.  1. 18s. 

CLASSICAL  LlTREATUaK. 

Classical  and  Biblical  Recreations, 
containing  a  Commentary,  critical  and 
explanatory,  on  the  Germany  of  Tacitus, 
Remarks  on,  the  Uppoljtus  and  the 
Promethens,  Strictures  on  the  editions 
of  Professor  Monk  and  Mr.  Blom field : 
an  application  of  the  Doctrine  ef  the 
Association  of  Ideas  to  the  IHustration 
of  the  Classical  WriUrs:  Observations 
on  the  Byssus  and  the  Strr'ca,  as  well  as 
the  Oriental  Ethiopia  and  the  iudi-co- 
lorati  of  the  Ancients,  &c.  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  Classical  matler,  and 
much  BiWical  <Jriticism.  By  E.  H. 
Barker,  Esq.  TVinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Vol.  I.  8s.  6d. 

The  Classical  Journal  for  Jnne,  No.  X. 
8vo.  68. 

COMMKRCK. 

A  General  View  of  the  Coal  Trade 
of  Scotland,  chiefly  that  of  the  River 
Forth  aud  Midlothian.  By  J.  Bald, 
8vo.  6s. 

Tl.e  Laws  of  Trade  and  Commerce : 
designed  as  a  book  of  reference  in  mer- 
cantile transactions.  Dedicated  to  Alex- 
ander Baring,  Esq.  M.  P.  By  John 
.Williams,  Esq.  Svo.  14s.  boards. 
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Genf  ral  Thoughts  contained  in  a  Let- 
ter on  the  Suhjvict  of  the  Renrwal  of  the 
East  Imlia  Company's  Charier,  2s.  6(i. 

Hints  tor  an  Auawer  to  the  Letter  of 
jthe  Cliairninii  and  Deputy  Chairniao  of 
the  £at»t  India  Company,  to  the  R  f^ht 
Hon.  Robert  Diuid'Si,  dated  KHh  Jan. 
1809.     Price  2s.  6d. 

Correspondence  and  Proceedings  in 
the  N(>gociatlon  for  a  Renewal  of  the 
Kast  India  Company's  Charter,  8vo. 
Is.  Cd. 

EDUCATION. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.  By  the 
Authors  of  Original  Poems  for  Infant 
blinds,  Rhymes  for  the  Nnrsfiy,  &c. 
5th  edition,  price  Is.  6d.  nf?atly  half- 
hound. 

Juliette:  or  the  Triumph  of  Mental 
Endowmrnts  over  Bodil;^  Defects.  In 
French,  5s.  sewed. 

The  Cnild's  Sunday  Book,  in  Twelve 
progre  si ve  Lessons,  with  the  Syllables 
<:arv fully  divided.     By  a  Lady,    la. 

First  Rudiments  of  General  Grammar, 
applicable  to  all  Languages.  By  A.  St. 
Quin'in.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Jones's  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary, 
on  simple,  yet  philosopliical  principles, 
for  the  use  of  Schools.     12mo.  48. 

Select  Subjects  from  Sacred  History, 
in  familiar  lungnagc,  fur  childrep,  with 
^6  cuts.     4s.  half  bound. 

UISTOKY.' 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Rejri'«tcr,  Vol. 
III.  for  1810.  2  Vols.  J i.  4s.  boards. 

A  Narrative  of  the  mo$>t  Interesting 
Events  in  Modc&n  Irish  History,  from 
original  manmcripis  and  scarce  tracts. 
By  the  Re\'.  Charles  0*0>iM)r,   D.  D. 

The  History  of  the  Waldensts,  con- 
nected with  a  Sketch  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  Birth  of  Chris'  to  the 
end  of  th€  17th  Century.  By  W.  Jones, 
Avo>  12s. 

Narrafve  r>f  *Jie  Campaigns  of  the 
Loyal  Lubitania'  Legion,  under  Briga* 
dier  G<.'r.eral  Sir  Kobert  Wilson,  Ai<le- 
deCnmp  to  Lis  Majesty,  and  Kiii^lu  of 
the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa,  ami  of  the 
Tower  and  Sword:  with  some  Account 
of  the  Mditary  C)prrationsin  f'^pa'.n  and 
Poi'uual,  during  the  Ycais  1800,  1810, 
and    1811.     8vo.  9s. 

JUaiSPRDDLHCn. 

Ori.LMn,  Progniss,  and  prrserU  State  of 
the  Bankrupt  Laws,  both  in  England  and 
In  land.  By  W.  Cbnitiau.  0vo.  Vol 
J.  J'-u. 


A  Brief  View  of  the  Writ  ne  E«at 
Regno  j  with  practical  Remarks  upon  it 
ax  an  eq citable  process*  By  Joha 
Beanies,  E-q.  of  Lincoln's- Inn,  Barris* 
ter  at    Law,   TraiMlator  of  Glan^iUe, 

&.C.  58. 

A  Treatise  on  Summary  Proreedingf 
under  the  Law  of  Exoii<-  and  Ca<toau; 
applicable  also  to  summary  procecdmp 
in  general  before  magistrates.  By  £^ 
niel  Howard,  Solicitor.     iOs. 

MATH  Ell  AT}  CS. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  oo  Plane  As- 
tronomy. By  Robert  Wood  bouM,  A.M. 
F.  R.  S.     8vo.  13s.  fine  paper  II. 

Eidiimetria,  Local,  Viatorial,  Mti 
Militaiy;  for  I'.accesiibk-s,  also  (Co* 
rollary)  Perspective.  By  M.  Keatiiige, 
folio,  IBs.  together,  separately  6s. 

snmicTKE  AVD  email aGiir* 

A  Description  of  the  Arteries  of  th^ 
Human  Body.  By  John  Barclay » M.  D. 
lAH:turcr  on  Anatomy  awl  Sargtry. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PliyN- 
cians,  and  of  the  Royal  Societj  of  Sdii* 
burgh.     1 2mo.  7s. 

Principles  of  Physiological  and  Phy- 
sical Science,  comprehc-4idi|ig  the  Ba4i 
fo.  which  Animated  Beings  were  ere* 
ati^d.  By  W.  Saaniares»  Esq.  8fa 
10>.  6d. 

Cases  of  Apoptmy  and  Lethsr|yi 
with.  Obbcrvaiions  npon  the  CoautMt 
Disease.     By  W.  Cbeyne,  Svoi.  8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oby  Scflgn^^ick:  or  Country  Conre^ 
satious.     By    Epsilun.     12ma.   3i.  fd, 

SCU'ed. 

A  Key  to  the  Art  of  Ringing,  with 
rousidcrabie  additions;  bcJiig  the  re* 
suit  of  many  yearv  nody,  difigait  ap- 
plication, ami  constant  practice.  By 
William  Jones,  John  Reeves,  and  Tho- 
mas B!Bckmr«re.  i2ma  7s. 

Tlie  Royal  Pedigrree  of  Hit  Msjoty 
Ciorge  the  'I  bird,  from  Egbert,  6nt 
vfAe  monarch  o'  England^  Compiled  by 
R,  Wewitzer.  5s. 

Observations  on  the  Choice  of  s 
School;  submitted  to  the  attectiOB  d 
Parents,  with  a  view  to  assist  tbsB  is 
forming  a  judgment  on  that  impo^ttst 
subject.  By  the  Rev.  C  IJoyd»  LI*Dl 
puvt  8vo.  .5s. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Dissenter  optbi 
general  principles  of  Noifoonfbrmitr; 
containing  bri<^  and  candid  RemsrtiOD 
those   rites   and  .ctreoioB&es  ia  the 
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of  En&Iand,  which  appear  ob  • 
ible  to  the  Di-'Seiiters  of  the  pre- 
V.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Drummond. 
2s. 

i^e  Sketches ;  or  active  Retire- 
By  tlie  Author  oi  an  Antidote 
irf istric-s  of  Human  Life,  Talents 
rd,  &c.  2  vols,  l^rno.  9s.  bds. 
'8  Hebiiw  Bible,  Pait  V.  5s.  3d. 
n,  royai  7s.  6(J. 

Britiba  Review  and  London  Cri- 
(Uinal,  No.  VI.  for  June,  6s. 
Christian  spectator  j  or  religous 
ls  from  real  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
iton,  M.  A.  second  edition,  12mo. 
boards. 

ches  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Wil- 
Vindhani,  vvith  a  Biographical 
?,  eh:efly  relating  to  the  events 
toiitical  life.  By  Thomas  Amyot, 
vols.  8v(). 

Rees*s    New    Cvclopedia>    Vol. 
Part    IL    forming:    Part    XLII. 
n   additional  Part  of  Plates. 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and 
1  Liberty  and  Necessity,  with  a 
ment.     By  Thomas  Ilobbes,     A 
iition.     To  which  is  prellxed,  an 
nt  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by 
iitor,  Philip  Mallet,    12mo.    128. 
ceDissertatious  on  the  pernicious 
of  Gaming,  on   Duelling,  and  on 
e.     First  published  in  1783, 1734. 
by  appointment,  as  havmg  gained 
;   Univi  rsity  of    Cambridige,    th« 
prijccs  of  an  anonymous   donor. 
chard  Hey,  LL.  1).     Revised  and 
ted  by  the  author  in   iSllj^  then 
'  of  Magdalen  Collft-ge,  formerly 
'  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.     Oc- 
6s. 

►graphical,  Commercial,  and  Po- 
Essays,  including,  besides  Re- 
on  Humboldt's  Travels,  and  otht  r 
ir  publications,  a  <:tatiiiitic  account 
gusa,  and  of  La  Plata,  some  cu- 
details  relative  to  the  civilization, 
^  and  commerce  of  the  Russians, 
he  principal  exports  and  imports 
Archangel,  and  the  price  o*"  gco<l8 
fcrent  years,  as  published  at  St. 
sburgh;  fragments  for  a  futu-e 
y  ol  New  South  Wales ;  some  in- 
ing  particulars  upon  the  United 
>,  Ice.  foumled  upon  the  commo- 
ons  of  respectable  travellers  and 
nintft.     Ss.  6d. 

vis  Calcndaria^  or  a  compendions 
'sis  of  the  Calendar;  rilustratvd  by 
liaytital,   historical  and   chisiical 


anecdotes.  By  Jobo  Brady.  3  foU.  8vo, 
11.3s. 

The  Protests  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  £i- 
pbinstoDCi  James  Pattison^  £sq.  Janes 
Daniel  1,  Esq.  Robert  TburntoD,  £tqi 
John  HnddIe3»toDe,  Esq.  J.  A.  Bjtiermm^ 
Esq.  Directors  ot  the  East  ifidia  Com- 
pany, against  the  contmuance  of  Sir 
George .  Barlow  in  the  government  of 
Madras ;  read  at  a  Court  of  Directors 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  1th  of  August, 
1811,  2s.  od. 

Temper;  or  Domestic  S<:enefl.  A 
Tale,  by  Mrs.  Opie.  Three  vols.  12ttio. 
11.  Is. 

Self-Indaigence;  a  Tale  of  the  Nin** 
teenth  Century.     2vols.  ]2mo.    178. 

'Playfair>s  Geography,  Vol.  IV.  4to. 
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Art.  I.  A  Historical  Tour  through  Pemhroiethire,  By  Richard  FeDtoiv 
Esq.  F.A.  S.  4to.  pp.  587.  Appendix  pp.  75.  Price  41.  48.  Long* 
man  and  Co . 

COME  books — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  so  familiar  a 
simile — resemble  a  warehouse,  well  stored  with  goods,  but 
offering  few  attractions  to  entice  the  customers,  and  fewer 
accommodations  for  the  mere  lounger  j  while  others,  like  some 
of  our  retail  shops,  exhibit  an  imposing  shew  of  articles,  taste- 
fully arranged  in  the  window,  and  on  the  counter,  to  tempt 
even  those  who  need  not  purchase,  and  to  amuse  such  03 
cannot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  county  histories 
generally  belong  to  the  former,  and  books  of  travels  as  fre- 
quently to  the  latter.  In  the  present  history  of  Pembroker 
shire,  Mr.  Fenton  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  with  con- 
sid(erable  success,  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  both 
classes.  The  geogxapher,  the  antiquary,  and  the  genealogist 
will  not  be  disappointed  when  they  seek  for  those  articles 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  collect  from  similar  perfor- 
mahces^  and  the  fire-side  traveller,  whose  taste  is  not  so 
heightened,  as  to  require  hair-breadth  escapes,  or  chivalrous 
adventures  on  every  trip,  will  find  a  very  considerable 
share  of  rational  amusement  in  our  author^s  company.  The 
County  of  Pembroke,  remote  from  any  cities  of  primary  im- 

f)ortance,  distinguished  by  no  particular  manufactures,  af« 
brding  no  opportunities  \ox  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth, 
Snd  eclipsed  in  natural  beauty  by  other  provinces  of  the 
^  principality  ;  possesses  but  few  attractions  either  for  the  mau 
of  commerce  or  the  traveller.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
it  needs  a  description  ; — such  as  take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr/ 
Fcnton's  will  also  own  that  it  deserves  one. 

At  a  period  of  civilization  in  Britain  when  peisoual  security 
and  the  enjoyment  of  property,  depended  upon  individual 
prudence- and  precautions,   more  than    on  the  equally  dis- 
^     Vol.  VIII.  4  C 
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pensed  protection  afforded  by  effective  laws;  this  part  of 
Wales  maintained  a  strenuous  independence  by  meam  of 
its  numerous  population.  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  •!• 
lured  plunderers;  but  at  that  time,  when  plunderers  seised 
on  a  territory,  it  was  not  merely  to  deprive  their  opponenfti 
of  it,  but  to  enjoy  it  themselves;  and  thus  what  was  .lost  io 
battle,  was  made  ^ood  by  colonies  of  the  conouerors.  Even 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  principality,  the  Flemings,  who 
were  transported  thither  as  a  scourge  to  the  natives,  added  freih 
numbers  to  the  whole,  and  probably  increased  their  prosperity. 
But  slow  decay  succeeded  this  penod.  Trade  dwindled  away; 
the  towns  were  deserted ;  permission  to  pull  down  one  casue 
after  an  other  was  obtained  from  the  crown;  the  deserted 
mansions  of  the  land  owners  fell  into  ruins,  and  in  severs! 
places  even  the  burial  grounds  of  the  former  ihhabitanti 
were  violated  by  the  ploughshare.  The  love  of  ancestiy  u 
inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  almost  to  a  faul^  and 
the  child  soon  makes  the  enquiry :  ^*  where  did  my  fbre> 
fathers  dwell,  where  do  their  bones  repose?"  Yet  so  great  b 
the  number  of  extinct  families,  that  the  country  is  strewed 
with  untenanted  dwellings,  and  dilapidated  castl^  wlioie 
.  owners  and  origin  are  as  unknown  as  the  worshippers  at  the 
cromlechs,  and logan  stones  around  them,  and  the  chniches 
adorned  with  tombs  and  efSgies  of  as  uncertain  import,  as  ths 
unhallowed  tumuli  beneath  which  the  heroes  of  an  eailier  age 
are  forgotten. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Pembrokeshire  during  a  period  in 
which  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  their  attendant  mannfte- 
tures  rose  from  nothing  to  their  present  gigantic  magnitodet 
and  such  it  remained  even  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. But  now  a  brighter  period  appears  to  open  upon  this 
of  late  declining  county.  The  symptoms — perhaps  Ae 
causes^ — that  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  begun  to  floW| 
are  indeed  principally  confined  to  the  infant  town  of  Milibidi 
and  the  communication  established  between  that  places  die 
metropolis,  and  the  sister  island*  These  may  perhaps  be 
esteemed  slight ;  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wilnesriog 
the  chanee  produced  in  an  interval  of^twenty  years,  and  <ic^ 
mating  the  diffierence;  and  can  unite  our  hopes  with  diQse 
who  look  forward  to  a  restoration  of  its  formcnr  importaaoSt  I 
It  is  not  however  to  be  expected  that  with  a  retmrning  gnnrtk  [ 
of  population,  the  sites  ofantient  habitations  will  be  leHiOCt-  |i 
pied.  The  circumvallations  of  a  camp  and  the  aioM  of  a  I 
castle  are,  happily,  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  the  aafiriy 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  instead  of  situations  rendered  alsaoii 
inaccessible  by  morasses,  or  precipice  '^  which  afaijf 
the  readiest  opportunity  of  access  wih       cj        i  by  a  net  'r 
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rhose  strength,  whose  riches,  and  whose  happiness  depend 
>n  society  and  intercourse.  Pembrokeshire  will  thereforei 
)robably,  lon^  present  the  singular  contrast  of  rising  villages 
ind  towns,  enlarging  with  the  growth  of  its  new  population  $ 
ind  deserted  ruins,  the  exuviae  of  one  that  is  no  more. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  elucidate  the  scenery  and  history  of 
uch  a  country  much  more  is  requisite  than  the  cursory  ob- 
ervations  of  a  traveller;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  should 
lave  seen,  with  equal  regret,  the  task  undertaken  by  one  who 
lestroyed  their  effect  by  giving  his  readers  nothing  but  dry 
tatistical  tables,  genealogies,  and  chronologies.  Mr.  Fenton 
s  evidently  intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject*  Bein^ 
limself  a  native  of  the  county,  his  predilection  for  it  is  UQr 
[uestionable ;  and  by  assuaiin^  the  language  of  a  traveller^ 
whether  his  journeys  be  imaginary  or  real  is  of  up  great  ioH 
lortance,  we  suspect  them  to  be  a  mixture  of  ^th)  he  jm 
enabled,  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  convey  informatioo, 
kfhich,  however  valuable,  would  in  almost  any  otiher---have 
ired  our  patience. 

The  work  would  have  been  rendiered  more  valuable  and 
omplete  if  a  table  of  the  population  bad  been  added  in  the 
ppendix. 

Leaving  Fishguard,  the  place  of  bis  habitatiou,  Mr.  Fenton 
Q  his  first  ^*  Iter^\  pursues  the  north-western  coast  of  tb^ 
promontory,  towards  St.  David^s.  At  the  distance  of  a  fe«K 
oiles  from  the  former  place,  he  notices  Lanwuda,  which  will 
ong  be  memorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  as  IJM 
cene  of  alarm  and  of  exultation.  The  newspapers  of  the 
lay  gave  ample  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  invasion  alkjded 
p,  but  were  equally  assiduous  in  propagating  misrepresent 
ations  of  various  kinds,  among  which  a  story  of  a  regiment 
if  Welsh  amazons,  or  old  women,  who  were  mistaken  for 
uch  on  account  of  their  red  cloaks,  makes  a  very  distinr 
uished  figure.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  an  account 
f  the  occurrence,  from  the  pen  of  au  impartial  eye  wit- 
ess,  ^*  whose  retired  habits  precluded  him  from  a  share  ia 
le  council  or  the  field,  and  who  therefor^  bad  leisure 
ilinly  to  attend  to  all  that  was  passing." 

^  On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  February^  1797*  the  foeit  day  erer  remeoi* 
ftd  at  such  a  season,  when  all  nature,  earth,  and  oceant  wore  dnm  oi 
mSiial  serenity,  three  large  vessels  were  discovered  standing  in  from  the 
MUinel,  and  searing  the  rocky  coast  of  Lanwnday  which  the  inhabitattti 
first  imagined  to  be  Liverpool  merchanimen  becalmed^  and  comiog  to 
anchor  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide,  or  a  brisker  gale;  but  on  dieir 
proaching  much  nearer  than  it  was  usual*  or  might  be  deeiaed  safe  for 
tsels  of  that  size*  a  most  serious  abrm  was  caccited ;  an  alann  that  was 
Dsiderably  increased  when  boats  were  seen  puttbg  off  from  their  sides 
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full  of  men,  followed  by  others  manned  alike,  in  such  rapid  succession,  19 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  an  enemy,  which,  late  in  the  evening,  wii 
confirmed  by  their  having  begun  to  disembark,  a  service  that  was  not 
completed  till  midnight ;  by  which  time  their  casks  of  ammunition,  heafy 
as  they  were,  were  rolled  up  an  almost  precipitous  steep,  grown  glissy  b? 
the  dryness  of  the  weather.  This  was  a  task  apparently  so  Ht-rculean,  11 
almost  to  exceed  credibility ;  and  what  I  q  lestion  much,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  if  greater  powers,  in  a  better  cause,  would  not  haie 
hesitated  to  attempt. 

*  The  night  beii^  remarkably  dark,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their 
numbers  ;  h^ar,  and  the  love  of  the  maiTellous,  magnifying  their  hundreds 
into  thousands,  an  uncertain  source  of  horror  to  which  the  report  *'  Viro 
aquirens  eundo"  of  every  courier  passing  from  the  scene  of  their  landiag, 
to  disseminate  the  intelligence  through  Fishguard,  in  no  tmall  degree 
contributed.  The  inhabitants  more  immediately  within  the  reach  oTthc 
ferocious  invaders  for  the  most  part  deserted  their  houses,  and  took  re/bge 
in  the  rocks  and  thick  furze,  not  too  far  off  to  admit  of  their  casting  a 
melancholy  eye  through  the  gloom  toward  their  dwelling,  which  tbey 
feared  they  should  never  return  to,  or  expected  every  minute  to  see 
wrapped  in  flames. 

^  The  town  of  Fishguard  and  its  vicinity,  though  a  little  Arther  oC 
yet  caught  the  general  panic ;  and  after  many  useless  conferences  aixi 
discussions,  (the  inhabitants)  were  able  to  effect  nothing  nsor.  than  the 
removal  of  their  wives,  children,  and  most  valuable  articles  for  greattr 
security  into  the  interior. 

*  In  the  meantime,  the  blood-hounds  wei-e  no  sooner  at  leisure  than  thej 
liastened  to  satiate  their  hunger,  which,  from  the  vast  toil  they  had  under* 
gone,  and  their  scanty  allowance  of  provision  for  some  days,  \%  as  become 
voracious.  The  fields  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  cookery,  and  the 
operations  were  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scaJe.  Not  a  fowl  was  left 
alive,  and  the  geese  were  literally  boiled  in  butter.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  plunder,  and  give  a  loose  to  every  brutal  excess  that  |MUDpefed 
and  inflamed  appetites  could  prompt  them  to ;  but  the  veil  of  nisbt  vai 
kindly  drawn  over  their  execrable  orgies,  disgraceful  to  nature,  and  wbidi 
humauity  shudders  to  imagine.  But  what  less  could  have  been  expected 
from  wretches  commissioned  (as  it  afterwards  appeared  from  the  instnc- 
tions  uken  on  board  one  of  the  frigates  that  conveyed  them  to  our  shoRi) 
to  confound  and  desolate. 

*  Gluttony  was  followed  by  intoxication :  and  here  the  finger  of 
heaven  was  manifestly  visible ;  for,  in  consequence  of  a  wreck  of  wine  a 
few  days  before  on  that  coast,  there  was  not  a  cottage  but  snpplied  a  cuk 
of  it ;  the  intemperate  use  of  which  produced  a  frenzy  that  raised  the  Bieo 
above  the  contioul  of  discipline,  and  sunk  many  of  the  oflicers  bdow  the 
powers  to  command  ;  and  to  this  principally,  in  gratitude  to  the  TMst 
Seeing,  may  be  ascribed  the  so  happy  termination  of  a  business  that 
seemed  to  menace  a  much  more  distressing  catastrophe.  For  certsii  it 
18,  had  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  debatt  asd 
indecision,  the  ravage  Without  much  hazard  to  themselves,  they  fnix^ 
have  committed  i^  incaicuic.ble.  Fishguard,  a  place  totally  incompetcst 
to  oppose  such  a  force,  with  all  its  wealth,  its  shipping  shut  iq^  at  tto 
time  Dcnepped  in  her  harbour,  was  in -sight,  and  might  hi?e  become  an 
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easy  prey :  nay  all  the  country,  even  to  the  opulent  town  of  Haverford- 
west, miirht  have  felt  the  force  of  their  arms  before  they  could  have 
leceived  any  material  check, 

«  But  sensual  indulgence  into  which  they  instantly  plunged,  had  ener- 
vated and  rendered  them  unfit  for  service;  the  spirit  of  obedience  was 
extinguished;  and  eve- y  attenipt  to  rekindle  it  and  restore  order,  only 
served  to  increase  that  licentiousness  which  actual  correction  ripene  I  into 
mutin  y;  a  sympiom  no^^oo.  er  discovered  by  the  French  general,  than  he>^ 
like  a  discreet  pilot,  who,  when  he  finds  the  vessel  will  not  answer  the 
helm,  her  leak  too  increasing,  takes  the  first  opportunity,  without  consult- 
ing the  dissatisfied  crew,  to  run  her  ashore,  late  on  Wednesday  evening 
propos  ed  a  surrender,  by  us  accepted  as  absolute  and  unconditional ;  and 
by  the  French  soldiery  begitming  tO  awake  from  their  delirium,  and 
capable  of  reflecting  on  the  flattering  advantages  they  had  lost,  acceded 
t  o,  with  a  sort  of  sulky  submission  to  the  im^)eriousnc88  of  the  terms.'— 
pp.  10,  13. 

The  hill  to  the  west  of  this  place  presents  numerous^  drufd- 
ical  remains — for  by  this  name  our  author  very  properly 
continues  to  distinguish  those  immense  specimens  of  the  use- 
less application  of  vast  power,  the  origin  of  which  is,  aild 
probably  will  remain,  buried  in  obscurity.  The  principal  are, 
a  rocking  stone  of  about  five  ton  weit^ht,  which  seems  remark- 
ably well  poised,  "  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  little 
finger,"  and  three  cromlechs,  one  erect  and  two  overturned. 
The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  exhibit  interesting  marks  of  the 
operations  of  the  workmen  who  raided  these  monuments,  and 
consist  according  to  our  author  of  a  green  serpentine.  Basaltic 
columns  are  also  found  at  the  headland  of  Penaingias,  and  at 
Fishguard. 

A  little  further  appear  what  our  author  conceives  to  be 
relics  of  the  antient  town  of  Trfef  Culhwch,  an  immense 
quantity  of  loose  stones  scattered  over  the  declivity  of  the 
hill,  with  attendant  cromlechs;  indeed  every  step  of  bis  pro- 
g»-ess  discovers  ruins  of  one  kind  or  other,  intrenchments, 
tumuli,  cistvaens,  &c.  to  which  he  devotes  the  i  ttention 
which  they  merit.  We  must  pass  these  without  further  notice, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  some  of  his  obs -Ovations  on  the 
history  Ty  Ddewi,  or  St.  David's,  once  the  metropolitan  see  of 
ail  Wales,  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  now 
a  memento  to  the  fortuitous  traveller,  how  low  the  mighty  maV 
fall. 

It  seems  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
Wales,  Richard  of  Cirencester's  .seventh  iter  terminating  at 
Menapia,  whence  '*  per  m.  p.  xxx  navigas  in  Hybemiam,'* 
clearly  proving  Meilapia  to  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood, 
though  Mr.  Fenton  suspects  that  its  site  is  now  lost  beneath 
the  sand  of  the  barrows.  Our  aothor  seenis  to  hive  been  par- 
ticularly succeMful  in  tracing  the  Roman  road  ^eading  in  this 
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direction  errbneously  called  the  Via  Flandrica  by  several 
authors,  and  detected  in  1805  the  station  Ad  VigesimiKm 
(falsely  supposed  to  be  Narberth)^  in  the  direct  line  betweea 
Cacrmarthen  and  St.  David's.  From  his  description  it  appean 
to  have  been  an  earthwork  like  the  Fines  of  Ptolemy,  anollier 
Roman  station  in  Northumberland  between  Bremeniam  (doit 
Rochester)  and  Melrose,  the  situation  of  which  waa  also  un- 
known, till  accidentally  discovered  in  the  midst  of  unfte^ 
quented  moors,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Menapia  being  the  birth  place  of  Carausius,  Mr.  Feotoa 
gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  his  life,  in  which  he  is  anxious,  with 
Dr.  Stukely,  to  place  the  character  of  this  usurper  in  the  moit 
favourable  light. 

The  origin  of  New  Menapia,  or  St.  David^s,  is  bid  in  oImco* 
rity,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  religious  establishment 
there,  founded  by  St.  Patrick  previous  to  his  exploits  in  Ire- 
land. St.  David  was  born  in  the  year  460,  built  a  monasteij 
in  the  Vallis  Kosina  where  the  present  cathedral  stands,  conci- 
liated  the  favour  of  the  Regulus  of  the  district,  and  exerted 
his  eloquence  with  so  much  energy  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  that  he  was  exalted  to  the  see  of  Caerlleon  which  was 
transferred  to  St.  David's.  Seven  suffragan  bishops,  (vis.) 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Landaff,  Baneor,  St.  Asaph,  Llaobt- 
darn,  and  Margam,  were  subject  to  this  see.  Twenty-six  of 
its  bishops  had  not  only  the  title  but  the  full  power  of  arch- 
bishops, till  Sampson,  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  carried  the 
archiepiscopal  pall  and  its  dignity  to  Dole  in  Brittany.*  His 
successors  however  retained  the  power  though  not  the  name 
of  archbishops  till  Bernhard,  the  forty -seventh,  was  obliged 
to  submit  hio)self  to  Canterbury.  ^  In  the  list  of  its  bishops  it 
has  to  boast  of  one  saint,  three  lord  high  treasurers,  one  loid 

{)rivy  seal,  one  chancellor  of  Oxford,  one  chancellor  of  Eng- 
and,  and  in   the  person  of  Ferrar  one  greater  than  all-H 
martyr.' 

The  episcopal  palace,  cloisters,  and  cathedral  appesfj  firoffl 
what  remains  of  them,  to  have  been  as  suitable  to  the  digoilj 
of  the  place  as  the  state  of  the  arts,  when  they  were  built, 
would  allow.  The  latter,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1180,  though 
not  admitting  a  omparison  with  the  sublime  apeciraens  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England,  is  an  extensive  and 
noble  structure,  and  the  rood  loft  is  described  by  Mr,  Fentoi 
as  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  part  of  an  ancient  cathadiil 
now  left.  It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  monumental  anti- 
quities are  not  wanting  here,  though  rather  curious  on  accouol 
of  their  remote  date,  and  the  characters  they  commeinoratie, 
Uian  as  works  of  art  or  ornaments  of  the  building  wbicb  coiw 
tains  them ;  nor  will  such  as  are  fond  of  studying  the  menda- 
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eity  and  credulity  of  human  nature,  in  legendary  fables,  be 
without  ample  subject  in  the  annals  of  this  place  and  its  for- 
mer inhabitants.  Mr.  Fenton  pays  due  attention  to  each,  but 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  even  giving  an  extract  out  of  his 
collectiot^. 

The  Island  of  Ramsey,  on  the  cfoast,  was  once  decorated  by 
two  chapels ;  one  sacred  to  Devanus,  the  other  to  Justinian,  or 
Gymmydog;  and  had  even  a  corn- mill.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient  cemetery,  as  appears  from  several  stone  coffins,  is  noir 
partly  occupied  by  the  farm-house;  and  numbers  of  sheep  find 
a  rich  pasturage  over  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  wise  and 
brave.  The  rocks  called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks  are  only 
remarkable  for  the  dangers  which  they  occasion  to  navigators ; 
or,  as  George  Owen  quaintly  observes,  "  the  deadly  doctrine 
which  they  preach  to  their  wmter  audience ;"  though  be  com- 
mends them,  ^'  that  they  keepe  residence  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do." 

The  first  "  //^r"  concludes  with  some  account  6f  the  light* 
bouse  on  the  Smalls,  erected  in  1775.  It  appears  to  be  a  Tan- 
thorn,  elevated  on  eight  wooden  pillars,  and  containing  accom-^ 
modations  for  three  light-keepers,  whose  adventures  and  suf- 
ferings much  resemble  those  recorded  in  Smeaton*s  Account 
of  the  Eddystone  Light-house.  The  situation  is  however  now 
looked  upon  as  a  healthy  and  comfortable  retreat. 

In  his  second  "  Itef^  Mr.  Fenton  pursnes  his  course  from  St. 
David's,  along  the  coast  to  Milford,  and  thence  across  the  conn-' 
try  to  Haverfordwest.  In  this  excursion  he  skirts  the  wbole 
extent  of  Bride's  Bay,  formerly  much  infested  by  Danish  pi-^ 
rates,  as  appears  from  various  worksj  p^ly  thrown  op  by  them, 
as  places  of  temporary  residence,  partly  planned  to  defend  the 
natives  against  their  inroads.  It  appears,  from  the  stumps  of 
trees  occasionally  exposed  at  low  water,  particularly  when  the 
sand  has  been  removed  by  a  storm,  and  from  the  track  of  a 
road,  which  was  discovered  in  1795,  running  parallel  with  the 
Old  Welch  Way\  (probably  originally  a  Roman  road  from  Me* 
napia  to  Dalej  that  considerable  tracts  of  land  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea  in  this  wide  bay  ;  but  whether  to  the  ex- 
tent, and  at  so  recent  a  date,  as  we  have  heard  the  inhabitants 
affirm,  seems  very  doubtful.  Roche  Castle,  at  some  distance 
ffiom  the  shore,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  affords  an  interesting 
object,  though  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  in  a  state  of  ex«  ' 
tremie  decay,  having  been  abandoned  for  several  centuries. 
The  top  of  the  Plumstone  Mountain,  which  overlooks  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  a  great  etteut,  presents  relics  of  a  te- 
moter  antiquity,  in  three  rocking  stones,  and  a  cromlech,  be* 
sides  several  circles  of  stones,  and  a  laf^e  tuoiiilot. 
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Passing  some  small  villages,  with  ancient  churches^  our  tour- 
ist regains  the  coast  at  BroadhaTcn,  of  late  a  favourite  bath* 
,ing'place  for  the  neighbouring  gentry;  a  circumstance  that 
has  contributed  to  the  recent  increase  of  the  adjoining  village 
of  Littlehaven,  which  is  gradually  becoming  a  place  of  some 
trade.  The  coast  is  romantic  and  bold,,  particularly  near  the 
great  cave,  which  Mr.  Fenton,  to  our  surprise,  passes  by  un- 
noticed ;  and  the  beach,  at  low  water,  of  very  great  extent, 
and  perfectly  secure.  Dale,  on  JVIilford-haven,  is  known  io 
history  as  the  place  where  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Seventh,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  France; 
but  of  the  chapel  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him,  in  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  for  his  safe  arrival^  no  trace  remains.  At  no 
great  distance,  on^t.  Ann's  Point,  two  liffht-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  opened  in  the  year  1800,  to  facilitate  the  eatrance 
into  the  haven.  Skomar  and  Skokham  are  islands  on  the  coast, 
principafly  occupied  by  rabbits,  though  also  containing  arable 
and  pasture  land.  St.  Bride's  old  mansion  and  church,  the 
village  of  Heibrandston,  and  the  ruins  of  Pill  Priory,  afford 
antiquarian  gleanings  and  sad  remembrances  of  days  that  arc 
no  more.  Mr.  Fenton  gladly  left  them,  '  emerging  to  a  scene 
widely  different,  to  enjoy  the  meridian  blaze  of  mental  day,  by 
contemplating  in  a  new  community  the  social  system;  tCe 
happy  result  of  a  constitution  nicely  balanced,  laws  impar- 
tially administered,  and  religion  diffusive  of  universal  charitj, 
whose  every  feature  bespeaks  her  divine  origin.* 

*  The  creation  of  the  new  town  of  Milford,  (wposite  to  the  finest  an- 
chorage in  that  spacious  harbour,  called  Man  of  War  Road^  it  an  impor* 
tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  county,  not  only  pn  Its  own  accounlf  bat 
as  it  connects  itself  with  so  many  advantages,  resulting  already,  and  likdy 
to  result,  from  it :  such  as  mail  coaches,  giving  expedition  to  conveyance 
and  intelligence  of  every  sort ;  packet^,  facilitating  conununicadon  with 
the  sister  kingdom ;  commerce,  opening  an  acqualnunce  with  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  globe  and  their  produce^ .and  enabling  us  at  home  to  settle  die 
value  of  a  blessing  bestowed  oiTtbis  strangely  overlooked  county,  in  die 
haven  of  Milford — and  for  this  Fembrokcsnire  is  indebted  tb  the  exertioDS 
of  Mr.  Greville/  p.  182. 

The  first  idea  of  these  improvements  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Mr.  Greville^s  mind,  when  he  happened,  to  visit  uie 
spot,  with  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  lord  of  the  manors 
of  Hubberstone  and  Pill,  in  the  year  1784.  In  1790  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  ^^  enabling  Sir  William  Hamiltoni 
bis  heirs  and  assigns,  to  set  out  legal  quays,  establish  markets, 
make  docks  at  the  east  and  west  limits- of  Pill  farms,  in  the 
^arish  of  Stainton ;  ko  make  roads  and  avenues  to  the  sam^ 

i  to  regulate  the  police  of  the  said  port  and  markets^  and 
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thereby  enable  the  mails  to  go  regularly  to  Waterford  from 
Mllforcl."  The  execution  of  this  plan  fell  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Greville,  aided  by  sucii  funds  as  Sir  William  Haaiilton  thought 
proper  to  allot  to  its  execution. 

^  A  capital  ion,  or  large  hotel,  suggested  itself  as  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary; and  was  immediately  erected,  to  accommoddte  the  mail  coaches 
and  packets,  whose  passengers  supplied  it  with  customers.  A  town  was 
then  planned,  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  regular  allotments,  which  Were 
eagerly  applied  for  and  built  on,  so  that  in  very  few  years,  such  was  itfe 
progressive  enlargement,  that  something  more  than  the  skeletons  of  streets 
met  the  eye,  where  now  some  handsome  public  and  private  buildings  occuTf 
and  the  whole  begins  to  assume  an  air  of  neatness  and  consequence :  in* 
creasing  population  begot  a  market,  and  an  accession  of  trade  a  custom* 
house.'  pp.  183,  184. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Trinity-House,  lights  have  been 
erected,  according  to  Captain  Huddart's  plans,  whereby  ves- 
sels may  enter  the  harbour  at  all  times  in  safety.  A  dock-3'ard 
has  been  established,  in  which,  under  Mr.  Barallier*s  superin- 
tendance,  several  ships  of  war  have  been  built.  The  southern 
whale-fishery,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  influence  of 
the  present  regulations  and  bounties,  has  been  carried  on  frodi 
Milford  with  success;  particularly  by  an  .American  family,  the 
Starbucks:  our  author,  however,  doubts  whether  it  can  contir 
line.  Ail  observatory  has  been  fitted  up,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Firminger;  and  batteries  to  defend  the  works  have 
been  erected.  " 

*  The  town  IS  laid  out  according  to  a  regular  plan,  and  is  to  consist  of 
a  certain  number  of  streets,  from  east  to  west,  parallel  to  each  other,1o  be 
intersected  by  others  at  right  angles  ;  and  all  the  houses  already  built  have 
a  reference  to  it.  There  are  three  lines  of  street  already  begun  to  be 
built  on,  and  are  filling  very  fast.  The  church  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lower  row  of  hous js,  open  to  the  haven,  with  reference  to  its  piresenit 
extent,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  intended  length  of  the  toWn  ; 
but  not  a  House  is  yet  built  to  the  eastwird  of  ft'.  It  is  a  handsome  build- 
iDgf  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  groined,  .and 
side-aisles  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  rows  of  columns.  The  chancel 
is  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  as  art  the  other  windows,  in  the  ihost 
appropriate  manner.  sThere  is  a  neat  gaiJery,  containing  a  new  and  welU 
proportioned  organ  with  barrels.  The  intended  bapasmal  font  was  a  vase 
of  red  porphjrry*  brouji^ht  from  Egypt  'jy  the  learned  Dr  Pacock  ;  near 
which  the  truck  of  the  mainmast  of  the  L'Orient,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  that  bore  the  French  admiral's  flag  at  the  b^Jtde  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  sawed  off  after  she  blew  up,  by  Sir  Sa  uel  Hood,  is  pl.iced,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  First  of  August.  .  .  .  Some  people  havmg  been  heard  to 
throw  out  objections  to  the  use  of  an  Egypuan  vase  iwhuh,  for  aught  that 
can  be  known,  might  have  ministred  to  protane  ritej)  for  admitting  infants 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  an  elegant  vase  of  Dtfrbysnire  maible,  to  serve  af 
the  baptismal  foot,  is  set  up,  exactly  opposite  tu  the  ubjecuonable  poi^. 
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phyry,  which  is  to  continue  in  its  place,  as  a  cenotaph  to  Lord  Neltoiu  • . . 
The  consecration  took  place  on  Friday  the  i4ch  of  October,  1808;  »d 
the  chapel  has  bees  liberally  endowed  by  the  founder,  and  it  about  to  be 
augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  bounty.'    pp.  188,  189. 

The  old  chapel  is  now  converted  into  a  powder-magazinei 
though  the  greater  part  is  in  ruins.  A  mail  coach  arriyes,  by 
way  of  Bristol,  every  day ;  and  five  packets  are  established,  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  Waterford. 

Taking  the  road  by  Stainton,  and  R6s  Market,  once  a  con- 
siderable town,  but  now  a  wretched  village,  Mr.  Fenton  arrivo 
at  Haverfordwest,  the  first  town  of  the  county,  if  population  be 
considered,  and  probably  a  principal  colony  of  the  Flemings, 
whose  possessions  were  called  ^'  Little  England  beyond  Wales/' 
an  appellation  not  yet  wholly  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants. 

'  Here,'  says  our  author,  *  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  province,  arid  to 
have  been  particularly  assigned  to  them,  may  Datarally  be  ^'qprctcd  Moe 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  and  here  I  had  prrmoicd  to  is- 
troduce  it:  flatteriag  myself  that,  to  Rimish  the  history  ottMt  eiea^  I 
should  not  have  wanted  ample  documents ;  but  when  I  came  to  aeaich  for 
them,  I  found  the  materials  so  scanty,  as  to  be  compressed  in  tlie  cooipiii 
of  a  dozen  lines,  that  neither  William  of  Malmesbury,  Florence  of  Wbi^ 
cester,  Camden,  nor  the  Welch  Chronicle,  were  able  to  dilate  into  moR, 
or  essentially  vary ;  the  substance  of  which  is  briefly  this :  ^  Hemy  the 
First,  as  well  as  William  his  father,  out  of  respect  to  hit  queen,  mu^ 
who  u  as  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  having  admitted  intt 
England  a  great  number  of  Flemings,  who,  by  the  inundations  in  their 
own  country,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  habitations!  and  whom  othen 
followed,  in  such  swarms,  as  to  become  burthensome  and  dangerous  to  the 
nation,  was  induced  to  remove  them  from  the  north  of  England,  tbepboe 
of  their  first  footing,  to  a  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  already  taken  pOHenkM 
of  by  the  Normans,  under  Amulpb  de  Montgomery,  about  j^ritflfa^ 
Tenby,  and  Roos,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  formidable  acce^ 
sion  to  the  power  already  employed  to  harass  and  subdue  the  Welsh/' 

<.  ThU  is  all  the  mea^  record  we  have  left  of  this  transaction,  in  grosi: 
we  have  nothing  in  detail,  either  as  to  the  manner  of  their  arrirai,  tlienaane 
of  their  settlement,  or  the  number  and  quality  of  their  leaders,   nn.  Wi^ 

aos. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  traces  of  the  aborigines  of  tlieae  co- 
lonists are  still  discoverable  in  the  district  called  Cleveland^  in 
Yorkshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  distinct  in  dialedf 
manners,  and  features,  from  their  neighbours ;  and^  if  our  in- 
formation be  correct,  pretty  closely  resemble  the  Engiirii  of 
South  Wales. 

The  town  of  Haverfordwest  was  formerly  fortified,  and  de- 
fended by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  little  more  than  the  keep 
remains ;  and  this  is  now  converted  into  a  county  gaol ;  a  prao- 
tice  which  Mr.  Fenton  recommends,  as  it  would  tend  to  prs- 
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erve  the  ruins  of  our  antient  buildings,  and  furnish  places  of 
confinement  at  a  small  expence.  We  apprehend,  however, 
hat  a  Howard  would  be  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  prison 
n  question.  It  is  not  without  horror  that  we  recollect  the  man- 
ler  in  which,  when  we  visited  it,  debtors,  felons,  and  lunatics, 
vere  assembled  within  its  walls.  A  far  different  impression 
vas  produced  by  its  counterpart,  the  new  town  gaol,  which 
ippeared  to  possess  every  requisite  that  could  be  desired  ;  and 
vas  not  the  less  pleasing,  from  being  then  occupied  by  only  a 
iingle  delinquent.  We  notice  it  thus  particularly,  from  having 
)erceived  that  it  is  omitted  in  a  recent  work  on  the  prisons  of 
he  kingdom. 

The  town  contains  three  churches ;  and  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  marshes  below  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  black 
canons,  founded  by  Robert  de  Hwlfordd,  first  lord  of  Haver- 
ordwest,  which  form  an  interesting  and  beautiful  object  in  the 
>rospect  from  the  public  walk  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  called 
here  "  the  Parade."  The  trade  is,  unfortunately,  very  in- 
considerable, owing,  in  part,  to  the  rapid  rising  of  Milford. 
riiis,  however,  will  probably  be  only  a  temporary  depression ; 
md^  at  no  far  distant  period,  man ufi^tures  which  haye  been 
ittempted  without  success,  may  flourish  under  the  advantages 
4^hich  the  situation  undoubtedly  presents.  Tj|)e  guburb  of 
PreiKtergast,  and  the  adjacent  village  of  ilafcddstone,  have, 
little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller*  . 

Mr.  Fentoh,  in  his  third  "  Iter^^  \9  occupied  with  the  obiectf 
^n  the  banks  of  the  river  descending  towards  Milfordf-ha* 
iren  :  the  first,  of  any  importance,  is  Sullston,  once  a  large 
[nansion. 

^  It  was  backed  with  extensive  woods,  some  veterans  of  Dohle  growth 
itiil  reraainiDjr,  which  tradition  represents  as  having  been  of  such  extefut> 
K)  entangled  and  so  foresty^  that  it  became  the  harbour  of  wild  beasts,  and 
vas  infested  by  a  basilisk,  a  creature  that  is  fabled  to  kill,  if  it  first  see^ 
Dr  to  die  instantly,  if  first  seen  s  and  that  one  of  the  ancient  posfessors  of 
Jiis  place,  by  a  stratagem  of  inclosing  himself  in  ac^,  had  himself  rolled 
into  the  thick  of  the  wood,  where,  through  a  hole  in  the  •  cask,  he  first 
s^ied  the  monster,  causing  it  to  perish ;  and  that  ever  after,  the  &mily 
l)ore  for  their  crest  a  wyvern,  with  the  label,  *<  gardez-vous,"  issuing 
from  iu  mouth.'  pp.  232,  233. 

This  knight  of  the  tub,  whom  we  have  to  thank  that  the 
roads  may  be  passed  at  present  in  safety,  without  the  protection 
of  a  wooden  great  coat,  was  of  the  Wogan  family,  which  has 
since  removed  to  Norfolk. 

In  the  church  of  Langwn,  the  effigy  of  a  hero  of  the  De  La 
Roch  family,  is  introduced  to  our  author  as  Mrs.  Dolly  Rocb, 
by  the  female  Cicerone  of  the  place;  a  species  of  mistake  by 
^o  means  unusual  among  antiquarians.    Carew  Castle,  one  of 
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the  most  magnificent  piles  in  the  connty,  affords  a  more  une- 
quivocal record  of  the  dignity  of  its  founder,  than  any  mona- 
mcntul  sculpture. 

Here  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  held  a  tournament,  in  honour  of 
his  being  admitted  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  A 
long  and  curious-  account  is  extracted  from  the  Cambriao 
Register,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 

The  fourth  "  //^r"  commences  at  the  coal-quay  of  Cress- 
well,  and  proceeds  down  the  liaven,  as  far  as  the  fort,  '  a  work 
left  unfinished,  to  excite  a  reproach  that  it  was  ever  begun, 
and  to  remain  a  monument  of  the  scandalous  waste  of  public 
money  ;  as  from  it  could  ndt  be  seen  that  part  of  the  harbour 
capacious  enough  to  have  held  the  whole  navy  of  France,  and 
so  situate,  in  other  respects,  as  to  be  commanded  by  ail  the 
ground  adjoining  it.*  After  visiting  some  of  the  Tillages  in  the 
vicinity,  Mr.  Fenton  returns  with  the  tide  up  the  harbour,  and 
entering  the  eastern  Cleddau,  visits  Picton  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Milford,  and  deservedly  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Our  author^s  panegyric  displays  so  muci\  of  the  trae  Welsh 
character,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  it.-*— 

<  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Picton  Castle,  to  estimate  its  cooseqoence 
and  its  beauties,  by  a  scale  employed  to  roeaiure  modem  villas,  the  wod 
of  a  Brown  or  a  Nash,  by  a  few  formal  clumps,  disposed  so  as  to  adfluta 
glimpse  of  a  distant  horse-pond,  the  ruins  of  a  windmill,  a  kennel  id  the 
mask  of  a  church,  and  bits  of  Gothic,  injudiciously  stuck  here  aad  tlwre, 
like  patches  on  the  Face,  producing  deformity.  If  such  thiaga  coostttme  a 
fine  place,  every  mushroom  citizen  of  yesterday  may  cominaiid  tbem,  as 
well  as  die  first  peer  of  the  realm*  But  Picton  Castle  owes  its  beautiei  to 
circumstances,  that  wealth  cannot  supply,  or  tides  confer ;  circumttinceH 
that  age,  and  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry  in  its  possessors,  have  givn 
value  to,  and  have  made  venerable :  an  ancient  structure,  that  nothbg  cao 
so  much  disfigure,  as  an  attempt  to  modernize  and  make  leM  ao;  a  castle 
(an<}  I  believe  a  solitary  instance)  never  forfeited,  never  deserted,  oever 
vacant ;  that  never  knew  a  melancholy  blank  in  its  want  of  a  master,  fiom 
whose  walls  hospitality  was  never  exiled,  and  whose  govemort  might  be 
said  to  have  been  hereditary;  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  pbsaeatioos  and 
forests  coeval  with  itself,  and  proudly  looking  down  over  a  spadoos  doauiB 
on  woods  of  every  after  growth  to  an  inland  sea,  bounding  its  prcnlertyod 
its  prospect  beyond  them,  for  such  is  Picton  Castle.*— pp.  277,  yW. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
man followers  of  Arnulph  de  Montgomery,  consequently  co- 
temporary  with  William  Uufus,  since  which  time  it  oassiways 
been  inhabited.  During  the  civil  wars  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
garrisoned  it  for  the  king,  and  Mr.  Fenton  is  very  anxious  to 
defend  hismenmry  from  a  report,  founded,  as  be  says,  on  no 
higher  authority  than  some  lines  in  Hudibras,  *' that  the  loy* 
alisi  was  lugged  out  by  the  ears  through  a  window  of  his 
castW;* 
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• 

«  The  fact  was  this:  in  the  lower  story  of  one  of  the  bastions  was  the 
nursery  in  those  days,  having  a  small  window  in  it,  still  existing,  at  which 
the  mr/id  was  standing  with  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  then  an  infant,  in  her 
arms,  wh-n  a  trooper  of  the  parliament  forces  approached  it  with  a  letter/ 
to  receive  which  she  opened  the  window ;  and  whilst  she'sii^tched  for- 
ward, the  soldier,  lifting  himself  up  on  his  stirrups,  snatched  the  infant 
from  her  arms,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  the  castle  was  not 
«urrendcred,  which>  to  save  the  child,  was  complied  with.' 

Slcbech,  a  little  f.rther  up  the  river,  was  formerly  a  cbm- 
iDandery  of  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
probably  instituted  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the 
edifices,  nothing  but  the  church,  which  contains  several  mo!iu- 
ments  and  inscriptions,  is  extant;  the  present  hall  occupyfhg 
the  site  of  the  old  commandery. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  supposed  to  contain  great 
inir.eral  riches,  and  attempts  were  made  to  get  at  them  by 
Mr.  Knox ;  but  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  nothing  but 
coal,  which  could  not  be  raised  at  a  price  to  come  in  compe- 
tition with  tho  neighbouring  works,  and  was  consequently 
abandoned.  The  forge  and  fishery  at  Blackpool  appear  to  be 
more  productive. 

Leaving  the  river,  Mr.  Fenton  visits  Narbertb,  a  small  town, 
but  at  present  pretty  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  faci- 
lities of  communication  afforded  by  the  daily  mail  passing 
through  it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  Perrott  family,  are  small,  but  picturesque. 

Lawhaden  Castle,  on  the  road  to  Haverfordwest,  is  also  an 
object  of  beauty,  but  will  hardly  remain  so  long,  if  the  wanton 
dilapidations  to  which  it  is  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  kdend- 
ing  the  roails,  be  not  restrained.  Wiston,  tbe  residence  of  the 
Wogans,  is  merely  discernible. 

After  resting  at  Haverfordwest  our  author  directs  his  course 

in  his  fifth  Iter  towards  the  source  of  the  western  Cleddau,  and 

returns  by  way  of  the  mountains.     Touching  the  end  of  the 

Plumstone  ridge  at  the  romantic  rocky  pass  cf  Tref»rarn,  he 

proceeds  to  the  village  of  B'ord,  where  the  remains  of  a  bath, 

still  visible  when  our  author  visited  the  spot,  were  discovered 

in  180t);  and,  at  no  great  distance,  traces  of  a  small  Roman 

encHfnpment.  The  Roman  station,  Ad  Vicesimum,  lies  "  about 

a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  church  of  Ambleston  '*     "  It  is 

almost  a  perfect  square,  its  sides  measuring  al>out  two  hundred 

and  sixty   feet  each.     It  lies  east  south  east,  by  west  north 

west,"  and  the  Roman  road  appears  to  have  passed,  as  usual, 

through  the  centre.    The  popular  name  of  the  spot  is  Castle 

FK^mish,    probably  from   its   having  been    occupied  by  the 

FK-mish,  at  the  tune  of  their  first  settling  in  Wales.     Various 

tumuli  attract  Mr.  Fenton's  attention,  and  he  relates  the  cii-- 
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cumstances  attending  the  opening  of  three  in  the  yicini^  of 
f.ettardston,  in  which  bones  and  charcoal  were  discoyered^ 
hut  nothing  more  of  any  consequence.  Passing  Trecooo,  the 
scat  of  J.  F.  Barham,  Esq.  and  the  village  of  Redwall  he 
ascends  the  mountains,  where  his  curiosity  is  gratified  bj  a 
discovery  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Fenton  jun. 

*  After  passing  the  gate  that  bounds  the  farm  of  Vagwrgoch,  a  little  to 
the  Dorth-east  of  the  road  leading  from  Fishguard  to  die  New  InOyatno 
great  distance  from  the  latter  place,  still  exists  the  site*  I  should  imagiiey 
of  a  rather  considerable  British  village,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  omo- 
uties  of  stones  that  lie  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  plain  on  which  it 
stood  is  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  called  Moel  Exyr,  bat  is  not 
seen  from  the  road,  an  almost  perpendicular  and  natural  rampart  of  loose 
stones  extending  a  great  way  on  the  upper  part,  evidendy  improved  by  a 
litde  art  intervening  to  prevent  it.  After  a  circuitous  route  to  enable  me 
to  surmount  it,  I  reach  the  summit,  and  discover  the  rude  remains  of 
buildings,  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  first-fixed  residence  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants,  though  probably  at  subsequent  periods  enlarged  find  altered 
from  their  original  form  by  later  settlers ;  the  vestiges,  though  faiBt*  being 
still  sufEcieady  distinct  to  trace  the  site  of  houses  and  streets  or  avtnoes 
leading  between,  of  no  very  mean  extent  for  those  rude  aget«  I  had  not 
time  to  take  the  dimennons  of  many,  but  found  one  to  meotttre  diirty-six 
feet  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth  on  the  inside  of  the  foundation  •tOQet»  aid 
another  sixteen  good  paces,  and  the  stones  which  marked  .the  emnnoe 
into  some  were  very  penect.  There  was  one  of  rather  a  carious  coostnc- 
don  di£[ering  from  the  rest  by  having  the  end  rounded,  and  its  ha? mg 
visibly  ministered  to  the.uses  of  fire  by  the  complexion  of  the  stones  A 
litde  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  a  small  circular  elevadon,  which  1  shooM 
suspect  to  be  a  tumulus ;  I  perceived  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  had 
been  disturbed,  a  pardal  incision  having  been  made  in  it,  bat  not  deep 
enough  to  ascertain  the  contents  by."— pp.  346 — 34^. 

On  the  summit  above  Cwm  Carw  Mr.  Fentoni  with  Lord 
MiIford*s  permission,  opened  the  most  conspicuous  barrow  in 
the  country,  and  obtained  the  fragments  of  an  urn  which  had 
been  filled  with  charcoal  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  But  tboush 
when  exploring  the  antiquities  of  a  country  every  fresh  relic 
of  the  kind  increases  tne  alacrity  of  the  tourist,  we  cannot 
expect  that  a  bare  enumeration  of  them  will  afford  similar 
pleasure  to  the  reader ;  we  therefore  ])ass  tbem^  and  varioos 
druidical  monuments,  which  our  autho>*  touched  upon  in 
returning  to  bis  former  quarters,  without  farther  comment. 

The  next  journey  conducts  us,  across  the  ferry,  to  the  county 
town  of  Pembroke. 

It  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  an  arm  of 
Milford  Haven,  which  at  high  tide  nearly  renders  it  insular; 
U  consists  of  a  single  long  street,  with  two  churches,  St 
Mary's  and  St.  Martin's;  but  its  principal  attraction  in  theejfe 
of  a  traveller  is  owing  to  the  beautifully  romantic  ruins  of  Us 
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«astle,  at  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  peiinsola*  In  the  rock»*— 
but  whether  the  work  of  art  or  nature*  or  both  combined,  re- 
mains uncertain, — is  the  celebrated  vault  called  the  Wogau,  a 
nearly  circular  or  eliptical  apartment,  bein^  seventy-^six  feet  by 
fifty-seven,  and  said  to  have  formerly  contained  asfmng  of  ftwio. 
water,  now  lost.  It  appears  to  have  served  for  a  kind  of  store* 
house  and  cellar  for  the  castle. 

According  to  our  author  this  castle  held  out  a  siege  so  early 
as  1092,  and  during  the  civil  wars  made  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance under  Poyer  and  Langharhe,  to  the  parliamentary  forciEiu 
Cromwell  appeared  in  person  before  it  in  May  164S,  and  by 
seizing  the  mills  and  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  and  Poyer  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden  in 
April  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  history  of  the  town  and  jots 
different  lords  is  extensively  detailed,  and  will  be  interesting 
to  such  as  wish  for  information  in  this  species  of  local  chrono- 
logy, but  not  sufficiently  so  to  the  general  reader  to  warrant' 
an  extract. 

The  seventh  Iter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  penin- 
sula to  the  south-west  of  Pembroke,  containing  the  villager  of 
Nangle,  Castle  Martin,  and  Stackpole.  Antiquities  of  every, 
age  are  found  scattered  over  this  extent  of  country.  ^'  The 
death  devoted,  waste*'  of  Drybarrows,  a  moor  covered  with 
tumuli ;  the  cromlechs;  the  hermitage  of  St  Govan,  with  its 
miraculous  couch  and  well ;  the  block  house  at  Nangle,  and 
*f  some  churches;  form  a  series  of  objects  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered without  emotion.  Nor  are  natural  curiosities  wanting 
to  heighten  the  interest. 

Of  these  we  only  name,  the  insulated  rock  of  Pennybolt 
Stack  with  singularly  distorted  strata ;   the  cauldron ;  add ' 
Bosherston  Meer,  <^  a  small  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
liinestone  rock,  which,  in  the  calmest  weather,  is  heard  throuffh  - 
this  medium  to  make  a  great  noise;  but  when  impelled  Djr 
wind  and  tide  concussing  into  it,  it  is  known  to  be  sent  up  in 
a  column  of  foam,  and  with  the  sound  of  thunder,  heard  many 
miles  off,  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearance  of  a  perfect  rainbow.*'    M.  Delitc 
describes  a  similar  phenomenon,  called  the  DevWs  helUws^  in 
Cornwall,  and  we  recollect  another  which  is,  at  times,  very 
magnificent  in  its  operations,  in  one  of  the  Fern  Islands  near, 
Bamborough,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.    The  latt^  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rumble  Kirn. 

The  principal  modern  edifice  noticed  by  Mr.  Fenton  on 
this  tour  is  Stackpoole  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cawdor,  and 
formerly  of  the  Stackpoole  family.  It  is  magni^cent  though 
heavv,  and  not  in  the  niost  intereattng  situation  in  the  ne^pbr 
bournood. 
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Our  author^s  eighth  I(tr  is  devoted  to  Tenby.  On  the  road 
from  Pembroke  the  ruins  of  Lanfey  Court,  once  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David,  attract  the  traveller's 
attention,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  magnificence  in 
which  these  prelates  lived.  Manorbeer  Castle  is  mentioned, 
and  the  small  round  tower  near  Penaley,  which,  though  less 
important,  appears  to  be  as  paradoxical  as  the  Irish  edifices  of 
the  same  name.  Tenby,  like  man}-  other  Welsh  towns,  exhi- 
bits numerous  traces  of  havinj^  been  of  much  greater  extent 
and  importance  in  former  times  than  at  prcFent;  it  however 
also  shews  symptoms  of  being  again  in  a  state  of  gradual 
increase,  and  affords  excellent  accommodations  for  bathing 
company. 

Mr.  Fenton  also  visits  the  remarkable  island  of  Caldej. 

*  The  principal  mansion,'  says  he  f  consists  of  a  handsome  modern 
building  joined  to  a  curious  aggregate  of  misccllaiieous  masoDry,.  the 
greater  part  being  evidendy  of  the  age  of  the  first  monastic  pile,  eourged 
by  additions  of  a  later  date,  though  very  old  and  some  of  a  castellated  fonn. 
Ihe  ancient  tower  of  the  priory  church,  crowned  with  a  stone  spire,  still 
remains  entire,  and  all  the  lower  apartments  of  the  old  house  and  its  offices 
are  vaulted,  and  seemingly  coeval  with  it." — ^p.  458. 

Our  author  here  gives  us  an  account  of  the  society  of  sea> 
Serjeants,  consisting  of  twenty-five  members,  and  holding  an 
anniversary  meeting  which  lasted  a  week,  at  diflTereiit  sea« 
ports  of  the  four  maritime  counties  in  South  Wale){  in  rotation. 
As  their  rules  were  kept  secret  they  were  naturally  obnoxions 
to  opprobnou>s  imputations  of  all  kinds,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Fenton*s  account  very  undeservedly. 

<  They  had  some  striking  regulations,  which  ^o  have  formed  did  diem 
honour  as  men  of  humanity,  and  J^ritish  subjects  in  general,  and  Welshmen 
in  particular,  suiEcient  to  silence  the  calumny  thrown  out  against  them  by 
the  cold  blooded  and  invidious,  who  condemn  every  sort  of  attociatioii 
that  springs  from  sensibilities  they  are  strangers  to,  and  is  not  c^meoted  bj 
some  sordid  interest  or  other.' 

From  the  form  of  examination,  we  find  that  "  bearing  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty,"  and  *'  being  members  of  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established,'*  were  essential  requisites;  the 
whole  institution  seems  to  be  at  present  abandoned,  and  the 
very  nanie  hastening  to  oblivion. 

In  the  n  nth  IftrMv.  Fenton  skirts  the  eastern  botlndaTjof 
the  coiiDty,  n)aking  a  short  incursion  into  Caermartbensbrre, 
or  rather  crossing  a  part  of  that  county  which  was  "swindled 
away"  irom  Pembrokeshire  by  an  act  of  34  Henry  the  Eighth. 

1  his  lour, ^s  well  as  the  next  affords  much  beautiful  scenery, 
much  barren  moor,  and  numerous  antiquities  resembtine  those 
already  tuention^d,  but  we  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as 
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are  not  already  satisfied  with  the  enumeration  which  \Te  have 
given  to  the  "work  itself. 

In  the  eleventh  iter,  we  find  the  curious  circumstance 
noticed,  that  formerly  even  the  lowest  class  of  inhabitants 
were  remarkably  skilful  at  the  game  of  chess,  and  much 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  discovering  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  these  remote  parts;  some  ascribing  it  to  the, 
Komans,  others  to  Oriental  settlers^  and  others  to  the  time  of 
Arthur. 

The  town  of  Newport  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  a  decayed 
place,  yet  still  gives  the  idea  of  extent  and  dignity  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

With  the  twelfth  iter,  concluding  with  a  description  of  Fish- 
guard, Mr.  Fenton  ends  his  rambles.  This  town  possesses 
the  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county,  in  popu- 
lation it  is  only  exceeded  by  Haverfordwest,  having  increased 
of  late  very  rapidly;  but  is  devoid  of  regularity  and  exhibits 
no  object  of  superior  interest."  It  is  however  probable  that  it 
may  in  time,  if  assisted  by  judicious  improvements  in  th« 
haroour,  become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

We  need  notinform  our  readers,  after  the  numerous  speci- 
mens we  have  given,  t^at  our  author's  style  is  laboured  and 
frequently  incorrect,  its  defects,  however,  wc  own  are  over-r 
balanced  by  his  acuteness  of  observation  and  diligent  research* 
The  numerous  plates  which  accompany  the  volume  are  well 
executed,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate  representations 
of  real  scenes;  Mr.  Fenton  informs  us  in  his  dedication  that 
the  originals  are  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 


Art.  IL  The  Martyrs;  or.  The  Trithn/th  of  the  Christian  ReRgionm 
By  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  Author  of  the  Genie  de  Chrtstianisme, 
jitaloy  Sec.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  W.  Joseph  Walter,  late 
of  St.  Edmund's  College.  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  consis- 
ting of  Extracts  from  kis  *'  ItineraireJ*  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  xxviii,  744. 
Price  II.  Is.     Ebers  and  Booker.     1812. 

'T'HIS  romantic  Frenchman  has  been  very  advantageously 
introduced  among  us  by  means  of  his  Travels  in  Greece 
and  Palestine; — if  indeed  it  may  be  deemed  an  advantageous 
introduction  of  an  author,  who  has  written  several  works  and 
proposes  writing  more,  to  become  first  extensively  known  by 
means  of  that  one  of  his  productions  which  surpasses  in  in- 
terest every  thing  he  has  written  or  is  destined  to  write;  for 
this,  we  may  think,  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  his  Itincraiy. 
When,  however,  it  is  recollected  that  the  boldj  protracted, 
ftnd  diversified   expedilion  which  that  work  briefly  narrates, 
was  undertaken  expressly   on  account  of  the  work  at  proseni 
Vol.  VIII.  4  D 
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before  us,  and  prosecuted  with  a  daily  and  almost  hourly  re* 
ference  to  it,  so  unparalleled  a  circumstance  in  literary  bis« 
tory  will  be  thought  sufficient,  even  alone,  to  engage  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  performance.  And  it  will  justly  ex* 
cite  a  very  favourable  prejudice.  For  the  sparing  of  labour, 
both  in  the  preparations  for  authorship  and  in  the  actual 
operation,  is  so  prevailing  and  grievous  a  vice  in  our  present 
literature,  that  we  are  predisposed  to  revere,  as  quite  a  li- 
tera^'y  saint,  the  writer  who  brings  along  with  his  work  the 
evidence  of  having  bestowed  on  it  a  long  and  costly  labour, 
especially,  if  at  the  same  time,  he  has  declined  taking  the 
advantage  of  making  his  work  immoderately  large. 

He  is  not  unreasonably  ostentatious  of  this  labour,  and 
might  well  have  been  allowed  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  greater 
parade  than  the  following : 

'  I  have  DO  w/sb  to  make  a  vain  display  of  my  exertions,  insignificaQt 
as  they  have  been :  nevertheless  I  trust  that  when  I  am  seen  tearing  my- 
self away  from  my  friends  and  my  country,  enduring  fatigue  and  fever, 
traversing  the  seas  of  Greece  in  a  small  bark,  while  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  wanton  barbarians,  influenced  only  by  my  respect  for  the  paUic, 
and  in  the  hope  to  present  it  with  a  work  less  imperfect  than  the  Gem 
de  Chrtstianume ;  I  trust,  I   say,  that  some  credit  will  be  allowed  me 
for  my  exertions.' — *  Not  content  with  all  my  studies,  all  my  sacrifices, 
and  all  my  scruples,  I  undertook  a  voyage  on  purpose  to  inspect  with 
my  own  eyes  the  scenes  which  I  wished  to  describe*     Should  my  work, 
therefore,  have  no  other  merit,  it  will  at  least  possess  the  interest  of  aa 
accurate  description  of  some  of  the  most  famoos  places   of  antiquity. 
I  commenced  my  journey  from  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  after  passiog 
through  Argos,  Corinth,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Mem- 
phis, 1  finished  my  tour  at  the  mouldering  fragments  of  what  once  was 
Cardsage.    The  reader  therefore  may  rest  assured  that  the  deacripdoM 
which  he  finds  in  the  Martyrt^  are  not  mere  vague  and  fiiaciful  gchd- 
binations  of  ima^ry,  but  were  fathfuUy  sketched  on  the  spot.    Some 
of  these  descriptions  are  entirely  new :  no  modem  traveller,  with  wbom 
I  am  acquainted,  has  given  a  picture  of  Messenia,  of  a  part  of  Arcadia, 
and  of  the  valley  of  Laconia.     That  of  Jerusalem  and  of.  the  Dead  jSea 
is  cquaHy  fait!: nil.     The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  way  of  sor- 
rows. Via  Dolorosa^  are  exacdy  such  as  I  have  described.'—^  Such  have 
been  my  endeavours  to  render  the  Martyrs  not  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
public   attention.     Thrice  happy  should  I  feel  If  my  work  breathed  any 
portion  of  that  poetical  inspiration  which    still  animates  the  raiai  « 
AthcDo  and  Jerusalem.     It  is  not  through  any  vain  ostentauoo  that  1 
thus  speak  of  my  studies  and  my  travels ;  it  is  to  shew  the  laudable  dis- 
trust I  have  in  my  own  ulents  and  the  care  I  have  taken,  by  all  means 
in  my  power,  to  supply  the  deficiency.     By  these  my  labours  too  I  think 
I  have  evinced  my  respect  for  the  public,  and  the  importance  I  attach  to 
every  thing  that  in  any  degree  concerns  the  interests  of  religioil.* 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  intention  of  travelling  t9 
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the  East  in  order  to  acquire  accurate  and  lively  images  qC 
the  scenes  in  which  the  supposed  events  were  to  be  repre^^ 
sented  as  having  taken  place,  was  coeval  with  the  first  pra<^ 
jection  of  the  wort;  but  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  th^ 
adventure,  and  when  the  acquisition  was  made,  it  was  im** 
possible  but  the  interesting  pictures  which  were  forming  by 
degrees  into  a  compleat  enchapting  oriental  world  in.tbq 
author's  imagination,  must  have  grown  into  so  much  im« 
portance  in  his  account,  that  the  delineation  of  them  in  bis 
work  would  become  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  composidg. 
it.  Still,  the  plan  must  have  some  one  object  decidedly  ana 
substantially  predominant.  What  that  is,  we  should  h^v^ 
considerable  difficulty  in  defining^  if  we  were  not  allowed  W 
avail  ourselves  of  the  author's  own  explanation. 

*  I  advanced  in  a  former  work  that  Chrisliamtv  appeared  to  rac  more 
favourable  than  Paganisni  for  the  developement  of  characters,  and  ibr  a 
display  of  the  passions ;  I  added,  moreover,  that  the  marwlhup  of  this 
rehgion  might  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest  with  thai  borrowed  frail 
mythology :  these  opinions,  which  have  been  mpre  or  less  combated, 
it  is  my  present  object  to  support,  and  to  illustrate  by  an  example.-— To 
render  the  reader  an  impartial  judge  in  this  great  literary  process,  i^  was 
necessary  to  make  choice  of  a  subject  that  would  allow  me  to  throw 
upon  the  same  canvass  the  predominant  features  qf  the  two  religions^ 
the  morality,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  ceremonies  of  both  systems  ot  WQr/ 
ship :  a  subject,  where  the  language  of  Genesis  might  be  blefnded  with 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Jehovah  of  Milton,  without  giving  offence  to  piety,  to  tasto,  or  to 
probability. 

*  Having  once  conceived  this  idea,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
historical  epoch  where  the  two  relisions  met  in  conjunction.  The 
scene  opens  toward  the  close  of  the  mird  century,  at  the  moment  wbea 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced  under  Diocletian.  ChriHi- 
anity  had  not  yet  become  the  predominaung  religion  of  the  RomaQ  eav 
pire,  though  its  altars  arose  near  the  shrines  of  idolatry. 

*  The  persons  who  make  a  figure  in  the  ^ork  are  taken  from  the  two 
religions.  I  hive  in  the  first  place  made  the  reader  acquainted  with 
the  leading  characters,  and  thence  proceeded  to  describe  xhft  state  of 

.Christianity  through  the  then,  known  wprld,  aa  it  stood  atithn  time  of 
the  action  ;  the  remainder  of  the  work  develops  a  particuiar  <<a^»ftrqpbe 
that  is  connected  wit]i  the  general  massacre  of  the  CbiistiaDS.' 

8uch  scheme  evidently  gave  an  exceedingly  wido  $^otie 
to  a  writer  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  history.  As 
the  author  himself  obscrveS|  it  ^  placed  all  antiaqity  sfljcrfd 
and  profane  at  his  disposal  ;*  so  far  as  it;  shpuld  po  pos^ibU 
to  bring  its  nations,  i^s  perspnage^  iM^d  its  c^ntORi^^  wilniii 
the  compasii  of  such  a  fable  as  intght  be  fairly  <}pnstruct^ 
upon   the  life  aod  adventurers  of  tw#  ^c  ttirw  i»4iTidii«t< 

4  Da--      ■.:..;..       ,      •■■* 
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contemporary  with  one  another  at  a  particular  epoch.  Atid 
the  ^  Travels  of  Anacharsis/  and  some  other  works,  bad 
sufficiently  shewn  to  what  a  vast  extent  and  diver&ily  of  things 
a  little  ingenuity  might  dilate  the  circumference  of  such  a 
fable,  without  any  violent  excess  of  confusion  or  anachronisin. 

His  personages,  he  observes,  are  almost  all  taken  from  bis* 
tory ;  and  among  them  are  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Galeriosi 
Constantius,  Constantine,  Hieroclcs,  St.  Jerome,,  and  St. 
Augustine.  He  offers  an  allowable  apology  for  the  ana- 
chronism of,  making  Jerome  contemporary  with  Diocletian, 
and  for  some  other  little  freedoms  taken  with  chronological 
truth..  And  he  should  rather  have  apologized  for,  tbanpre^ 
tended  to  justify,  his  fancy  for  exonerating  Diocletian  rropn 
almost  all  the  guilt  of  the  tenth  persecution  of  the  Cbristi- 
ans.  He  professes  to  have  conformed  very  carefully  to  his- 
torical matter  of  fact  in  his  representation  of  the  manDen 
and  ceremonies  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  of  the  public  ex- 
bibitions  of  the  Romans ;  of  the  persons  and  manners  of  the 
Gauls,  Franks,  and  Qther  barbarians  ;  and  of  '  the  geograpbi* 
cal  curiosities  respecting  the  Gauls,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.*  He  names  collectively  his  authorities ;  but  .the 
readers  will  wish  that  in  some  instances  he  bad  yielded  to 
the  advice  which  he  says  was  given  him,  to  subjoin  notes, 
with  specific  historical  references  and  illustrations. 

As  the  work  claims  to  rank  in  the  £pic  class,  and  there- 
fore professes  to  give  a  dignified  history  of  extraordinary 
transactions,  we  cannot  be  excused  from  attempting  a  brief 
abstract  of  the!  narrative. 

It  should  seem  that  a  French  style  is  one  of  those  pre- 
cious -things  which  it  is  worth  an  author's  care  to  preserve 
inviolate  throughout  his  wanderings  in  all  the  four  qnarteo 
of  the  world  ;  for  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  daivger 
of  a  modified  diction  among  the  people  and  tongues  orall 
those  quarters,  Chateaubriand  comes  oack  to  commence  in 
the  following  manner : 

<  (Rne  timcp  had  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  seen  the  spirits  of  dsft* 
nets  leagpied  in  conspiracy  against  her;  nine  times  had  this  favoured 
vessel,  which  storms  assail  in  vain,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The 
earth  reposed  in  peace :  with  skilful  hand  Diocletian  swayed  the  seeptre 
of  the  world.  Under  the  protection  of  this  gpneat  prince  the  ChristuAS 
rajoyed  a  sute  of  tranouility  to  which  they  had  before  been  straogot* 
The  altars  of  the  true  Uod  began  to  contest  the  honours  ofierrd  on  the 
shrines  of  idolatry;  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased  daily;  a^ 
booours,  riches,  and  glory,  were  no  looger  the  exclusive  tohcritaooe  of 
the  worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Hell,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  iu  em- 
.are,  wished  to  interrupt  the  course  of  these  heavenly  victories ;. and  Iht 
wtsrnalt  who  uw  the  virtues  of  his  people  btogoish  io  prospoitjy  per* 
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wiitted  the  demons  to  excite  a  fresh  persecution  ;  but  this  last  and  terri« 
ble  trial  was  ultimately  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  throne  of  the  universei 
and  to  humble  to  the  dust  the  temples  of  pagan  superstition. — To  the 
heroism  of  two  i'lustrious  martyrs  is  this  victory  due:  an  innocent  Tir- 
gin,  and  a  renowned  penitent^  were  the  persons  so  eminently  conspicuous 
on  this  day  of  trial  and  of  woe.  The  former  was  chosen  by  hetTen 
from  among  an  idolatrous  people;  the  latter  from  among  the  faithfulf 
to  be  the  expiatory  victims  both  for  the  Christian  and  the  Gentile 
world.* 

The  translator  does  not  mention  whether  it  is  here  abouts 
that  we  shoaid  find  in  the  original  the  first  of  those  conver* 
sations,  or  debates  in  council,  among  the  infernal  spirits, 
which,  as  well  as  conferences  among  celestial  beings,  he  re^ 
gards  as  somewhat  *  tedious  and  misplaced/  and  rather  dimi- 
nishing than  increasing  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  has 
omitted,  we  have  no  doubt  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

The  pagan  virgin,  the  heroine  of  the  work,  is  Cymodoc^, 
the  daughter  of  Demodocus,  *  the  last  descendaint  of  those 
families  of  the  Homerides,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  who  laid  pretensions  to  a  direct  descent  from 
Homer.*  lie  was  made  high  priest  to  a  temple  erected  by 
the  Messenians  to  Homer,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  office 
lived  many  years  in  a  sacred  retirement,  tenderly  rearing, 
and  carefully  and  successfully  cultivating  Cymodoc6,  hi^ 
only  child.  In  this  recluse  situation,  however,  she  unfor* 
tunately  attracted  the  admiration  of  Hierocles  the  pro«con- 
sul  of  Achaia,  a  very  powerful  but  a  depraved  and  odious 
person,  whose  demand  of  her  in  marriage  her  father  most 
willingly  concurred  with  her  in  refusing,  though  great  dan- 
ger was  the  too  certain  consequence.  As  an  expedientTcon* 
ducive  to  her  protection,  he  consecrates  her,  in  capacity  of 
priestess,  to  the  Muses.  Her  merit  became  so  conspicuous 
that  she  was  chosen  by  the  old  men  to  lead  the  choir  of  vir- 
gins who  were  appointed  to  present  the  votive  offerings  in  a 
solemn  festival  of  Diana,  on  the  borders  of  Mcssenia  and 
Laconia.  In  returning,  on  a  moonlight  night,  she  loses  her 
way  and  her  female  attendant,  in  a  mountain  forest.  £x« 
cessively  alarmed,  though  all  was  silent  except  a  little 
stream,  she  flew  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Naiad  of 
this  stream,  and  found  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cascade.  The 
reader  anticipates  that  this  is  not  all.  ^  She  perceived  a 
youth,  who  lay  reclined  in  slumber  against  the  rock :  his 
head  rested  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  was  partly  supported  by 
his  lance;  a  ray  of  the  moon,  darting  through  the  branches 
of  a  cypress,  shone  full  in  the  buntsman^s  face.  A'  disciple 
of  Apelles  would  bave  thus  rej^reseuted  the  slumbers  of  En-  ^ 
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clyniioTi.    Indeed,  the  daughter  of  DemodoCus  really  ima- 
gined that  in  this  youth  she  hehcid  the  lover  of  Diana ;  in  a 
plaintive  zephyr  she  thought  she  distinguished  the  sigh  of  the 
goddess,  and  in  a  glimmering  ray  of  the  mobo  she  seemed  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  tier  snowy  vest  as  she  was  just  retiring  into 
the  thicket.'    It  will  instantaneously  be  apprehended  that  this 
is  the  hero  of  tlie  piece  ;  and  he  very  sooti  gives  indications 
of  an  uncommon  and  loft}'  character.     Suddenly  awaked  by 
the  barking  of  his  dog,  be  intermingles  questions  and  excla- 
mations of  surprize  and  admiration  with  similar  expressions 
uttered  by  the  priestess  of  the  Muses;  but  soon  signifies,  with 
a  degree  of  abruptness  and  aosterity,  his  disapprobation  of 
her  reference  to  pagan  divinities.    With  kindness,  modified 
by  this  austerity  9  he  conducts  her  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
father's  abode,  repeating,  in  th^  most  decided  and  laconic 
terms,  his  expressions  of  dissent  and  censure  as  often  as  she 
introduces,  as  she  naturally  does,  any  of  her  mythological 
ideas.    A  degree  of  alarm  mingled   with  her  surprize  and 
admiration,  as  her  mind,  intent  on  her  strange  companioo, 
fluctuated  among  the  conjectures  of  an  auspicious  deity,  a 
Spartan  youth,   and   an   impious  demon.     Whether  it  was 
merely  to  rid   her  of  all  perplexity  and  apprehension,  or 
whether  any  slight  thought  of  a  remoter  possible  consequence 
might  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
known ;  but  he  informs  her,  in  a  very  few  words,  that  be  is  a 
plain  sinful  mortal  of  the  name  of  Eudorus,  the  son  of  Las- 
tbenes.     Notwithstanding,  when  he  bade   her  adieu,  with  a 
benignant  smile  darkening  into  a  solemnity  appropriate  to  his 
Christian  valediction,  and  suddenly  vanished  into  the  wooci, 
^  she  no  longer  doubted  but  this  buntsman  was  one  of  the 
immortals.'     But  her  father  instantly  recognizes  the  name  of 
Lasthenes,  *  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  a 
descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  and  of  god^s^  for  he  received 
bis  origin  from  the  river  Alpheus;'  and  the  name  of  his  son 
Eudorus,  '  who  has  borne  avvay  laurels  of  triumph  in  the  field 
of  Mars.'     And  being  highly  dissatisfied  that  the  friendly 
stranger  had  not  been  introduced  to  receive  his  thanks  and 
hospitaliiy,  he  decides  that  he  ought  to  make  a  visit,  taking 
his  daughter  with   him,    to  the  residence  of  Lasthenes,  to 
express  their  acknowledgments,  and  oBer  as  a  present  a  va- 
luable vase  of  brass  ^  admirably  embossed  by  the  art  of  Vul- 
can' with  a  historical  device,  and  once  in  the  possession  of 
Ajax,  and  afterwards  of  Homer. 

A  splen<^lid  superabundance  of  mythological  lore  bedecks 
the  two  days'  itinerary ;  and  an  inconvenient  quabtity  of  it  is 
carried  by  the  priest  of  Homer,  even  into  the  abode  of  the 
plain,  though  opulent,  Christian  Lastlienes,  who  welcomed 
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the  strangers  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  but  sur* 
prized  them  with  the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  their  personal* 
appearance  and  domestic  accommodations.  It  is  evident  that 
Demodocus  was  not  well  read  in  Roman  history;  for  the 
stories  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius  would  have  prevented 
his  being  so  ^  confounded'  on  being  shewn  Eudorus  sitting  as 
a  plain  rustic  under  a  tree  in  a  harvest  field:  ^'  what,''  thought 
he  within  himself,  '^  is  this  simple  swain  the  warrior  who 
triumphed  over  Carrausius,  who  was  tribune  of  the  Britannic 
legion,  and  the  friend  of  prince  Constantine!'^* — unless  indeed 
it  was  the  youth  of  the  hero  that  excited  his  surprize ;  but  he 
was  not  younger,  as  far  as  appears,  than  Scipio  Africanus.  It 
could  be  with  no  little  emotion  that  two  pf  the  persons  now 
brought  together,  recognized  each  other ;  and  the  inextricable 
complication  of  their  destinies  soon  becomes  palpably  mani- 
fest. 

The  incessant  grave  introduction  by  Demodocus,  and  the 
frequent  one  even  by  his  daughter,  when  she  is  led  into 
conversation,  of  the  pagan  notions  and  personages,  forces  a 
protest,  firm  and  explicit,  though  most  mild  in  manner,  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians,  against  the  whole  impious  vanity' 
of  a  false  religion.  Demodocus,  proud  of  his  daughter's  ac- 
complishments, had  somewhat  unwittingly  persuaded  her  to  a 
musical  effort,  in  which,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  friendly 
family*  she  ^  chanted  the  origin  of  the  heavens,*  and  a1)  aboet 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  and  Hebe,  and  a  long  series  of  kindred 
legends.  It  was  an  indispensable  civility  that  Christian  music 
should  make  some  return,  and  it  was  the  business  of  Eudoms 
to  teach  it  what  to  say.  His  performance  recounted  the  most 
prominent  facts  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religion.  The  world  of  topics  celebrated  in  the  two  descants 
would  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  natural  day  was  nfttieh 
longer  in  those  times  than  now,  and  that  the  human  iM>cal 
organs  were  constructed  of  much  stouter  materials.  The  p6r« 
formances  led  to  a  variety  of  amicable  remarks  from  the 
Christians;  and  it  appears  that  Cymodoce  had  an  incompa- 
rably greater  facility  of  comprehending,  as  well  as  a  more 
favourable  disposition  for  entertaining,  the  new  doctrines, 
than  her  father,  who  appears  throughout,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  man  of  very  middling  faculties,  though  of  much 
good  will.  The  Christians,'  however,  are  not  continually 
reading  theological  lectures;  they  rather  endeavour  to  make 
their  religion  present  itself  in  the  form  of  practical  lessons, 
arising  from  domestic  incidents,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  their 
religious  worship.  There  was  a  bishop  on  a  visit  among  them, 
whose  intelligence  and  venerable  character  contributed  to 
explain  and  dignify  their  sacred  observances.  When  some 
parts  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  read>  he  commented  #ith 
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peculiar  emphasis  on  those  relating  to  marriage^  and  it  b 
stated  that  the  utmost  attention  and  interest  were  manifested 
by  the  auditors. 

There  was  ore  part  of  the  religious  economy  of  the  place, 
kept  out  of  sight;  that  is,  the  course  of  penance  which 
Eudorus  is  underj^^oing  with  exemplary  severity  and  willing- 
ness, but  nevertheless  at  the  injunction,  it  is  presumed,  of  his 
spiritual  directors.  He  wears  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth,  and  fre- 
quents a  lonely  grotto,  where  he  contemplates  the  skull  of  a 
martyr,  and  sprinkles  himself  with  ashes.  As  his  character,  so 
far  as  known  in  his  native  province,  had  been  uniformly  and 
eminently  honourable,  the  venerable^  bishop,  rather  perhaps 
from  a  wish  to  be  .qualified  to  aid  the  penitent's  discipline, 
than  from  mere  curiosity,  is  desirous  to  hear  from  himself  the 
htovy  of  his  eventful  life.  Eudorus  readily  complies,  and  the 
family,  with  the  two  strangers,  being  convened  in  a  grove, 
with  a  great  deal  of  formality,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he 
enters  on  a  narration  which  constitutes  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  work.  It  is  disfigured  with  the  extravagances  of 
Chateaubriand's  wild  imacrination,  and  some  of  the  irksome 

Suerilities  of  bis  Rotnish  faith,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a 
ighly  interesting  story.  It  relates  his  departure  from  Greece 
inobedienceto  adecreeof the  Roman  government,  fhattheeldest 
sons  of  the  family  of  Philopcemen,  from  whom  he  was  descended, 
*  should  be  sent,  as  soon  as  they  should  attain  their  sixteenth 
year,  to  Rome,  to  remain  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate;^  it  unfolds  the  scenes  of  adventure  and  excess  in 
Rome;  narrates  an  active  military  career,  in  the  army  of 
Constantius,  in  the  warfare  with  the  Franks,  with  Carrausius, 
and  other  barbarian  enemies;  describes  and  penitentially  con- 
fesses some  romantic  incidents  and  adventures  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Armorican  provinces ;  and  concludes  with  bis 
sudden  renunciation  of  all  forms  of  public  life,  and  his  return 
by  way  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Byzantium,  to  bis 
family  in  Arcadia.  Though  violating  in  numberless  instances 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  this  story  displays  a  great  deal  of  bold 
invention,  and  true  poetic  painting.  The  magnificence  of 
Rome,  with  its  pagan  rites  and  profligate  manners ;  the  reli- 
gious economy  of  its  Christian  inhabitants;  the  spirited  but 
criminal  and  unsatisfying  course  of  life  of  a  number  of  young 
men  of  talents,  including  St.  Jerome  and  St,  Augustine,  are 
described  with  great  animation.  A  still  greater  vigour  of 
fancy  is  shewn  in  the  camp  and  battle  scenes  of  the  Sicam- 
brian  war,  ahd  in  the  representation  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
barbarian  attachment  and  hostility  in  the  story  of  Velleda,  the 
druidess,  who  first  endangered  the  government,  and  then  van- 
quished the  rectitude,  of  the  young  hero  in  Ganh  It  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  however,  to  tell  this  story  at  foU 
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igth,  in  order  to  account  for  some  portion  of  the  penitential' 
verities  imposed  on  Eudorus  by  the  church  and  his  reco- 
red  conscience.  The  author  was  very  far,  we  beheve,  from' 
signUig  any  immoral  inlluence,  but  he  certainly  had  inren- 
»n  enough  to  have  so  contrived  bis  scries  of  adventures 
ronghout,  as  not  even  to  excite  a  question  (and  here  it  is 
nietliing  more  than  a  question)  relative  to  the  moral  ten- 
:ucy ;  so  contrived  it  as  not  to  involve  the  necessity  of  a  full 
luse  in  the  hero's  recital,  to  hint  to  Cymodoce,  and  all  the 
males  of  his  own  family,  the  propriety  of  withdrawing.  The 
riter  might  easily  have  comprehended  that  the  tragical  fate 
'  the  barbarian  heroine,  and  the  regrets,  the  abandonment  of 
iblic  employment,  and  the  hair  shirt,  of  Eudorus,  would  be 
tally  unavailing  to  neutralize  the  natural  influence  of  a 
imantic  criminal  adventi\re  on  the  greater  number  of  readers, 
specially  when  the  story  is  so  managed  as  to  offer  every 
naginable  palliation  of  the  delinquency  of  the  favourite.     It 

not,  however,  pretended,  as  one  of  these  palliations,  ^hat  he 
as  a  simple,  innocent,  and  promptly  affectionate  young  man; 
)r  he  is  -made  to  confess  taat  in  Rome,  previously  to  entering 
le  military  service,  he  had  taken  his  full  share  of  the  folly  and 
ice  of  the  metropolis,  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Christian  bishop,  had  been  in  short  as  much  the  rival  as  the 
ssociate  of  the  vicious  activity  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Angustinei 
nd  a  number  more  spirited  young  reprobates, — not,  probably,' 
owever,  so  young  as  himself,  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  be 
.rrived  at  Rome  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  he  does  not 
•ppear  to  have  been  there  long,  before  he  forgot  the  solemn 
nd  affectionate  Christian  instructions  of  his  mother,  and  his 
►wn  sincere  respect  for  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  so 
arefully  educated.  The  authority,  indeed,  of  that  religion 
ver  his  mind  was  very  much  relaxed  by  the  effect  of  the 
^lendors  of  the  Roman  magnificence  on  his  ardent  imagina* 
On  even  before  bis  passions  were  captivated  by  vice;  ?rnd'we 
link,  the  mannerin  which  such  a  cause  might  operate  ou  such 

mind  is  well  displayed  in  the  following  passage. 

^  On  landing  at  Brundusium  I  felt  a  variety  of  unknowo  erootioos. 
8  I  set  my  foot  upon  that  earth,  whence  those  decrees  are  issiied  that 
c>vern  the  world,  I  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  grandeur  to  which 
had  been  a  stranger.  To  the  elegant  vidificea  of  Greece,  succeeded 
onumcnts  of  more  ponderous  magnificence,  and  marked  with  the  stamp 
fa  different  genius.  The  farther  I  advanced  on  the  Appian  way,  tb« 
lore  my  surprise  increased.  This  road,  paved  with  large  masses  ofrodc^ 
^raed  formed  to  survive  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made ;  and  to  defy 
^e  latest  generations  of  mankind  to  wear  away  its  solidity,  Paswng  the 
ouDtains  ot  Apulia,  and  wandering  by  the  gulph  of  Naples,  through  the 
^untry  of  Anxur,  of  Albai  and  the  plaina  of  Rome,  it  preiieiits  an  avebtm 
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ofmon  than  three  hoodred  miles  in  leogtb*  vhoie  ndet  are  adomdviA 
templesy  palaces,  and  moauments»  and  at  Icogth  termiaatei  M  that  cttnd 
dty*    *  At  the  Tiew  of  so  maDy  prodigief  I  fell  into  a  laort  of  delimit 
which  I  could  neither  resist  nor  comprehend.     It  was  in  vain  that  At 
friends  to  whose  care  my  father  had  entrusted  me,  wished  to  arome  ■  ■  , 
from  this  enchantment.      I  wandered  from  the  town   to  the  espial  I 
from  the  Carina  to  the  Campus  Martins ;  I  ran  from  the  theatre  i  W 
Germanicus  to  the  mole  of  Adrian,  and  from  the  circoi  of  Ncro»  toik  |^ 
pantheon  of  Agripna;  but  while  with  a  dangerous  curiontj  I  viM 
erery  other  {^ce,  tlie  humble  church  of  the  Christians  was  foigoctta.  l\i> 
was  neyer  weary  of  beholding  the  crowded  bustle  of  a  People  compoKd  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  nor  of  wttnessbg  die  milttarj  (qperatioBi  of 
an  army  made  up  of  Romans,  Gauls«  Greeks  and  Afrions;  each  db* 
tinguished  by  the  arms  and  habits  of  their  respective  conntriea*     Heit  m 
aged  Sabine  was  passing  in  his  rude  uncouth  sandala  dote  to  the  lemttr 
in  his  robes  of  purple ;  there  the  litter  of  a  consol  was  inteicepled  faf  da 
chariot  of  a  courtezan.    The  strong  oxen  of  Clitumnoa  wene  dnggiwli 
the  forum  waggons  laden  with  provisions ;  the  hunting  equipage  flC  i 
Roman  gentleman  obstructed  the  sacred  wav;  the  priest  waa  hasteDiwi^ 
his  duties   in  the  temple,    and  the  rhetoncian  to  his  school.      liov 
often  did  I  visit  the  baths  adorned  with  libraries;  and  the  pUaoes»  i 
whid)  some  were  already  mouldering  to  decay,  and  others  half  mnoGdRJ 
to  serve  for  the  construction  of  new  edimres.    The  vait  outEnes  d 


Roman  architecture,  that  of  themselves  formed  a  magmficenthoiiisii 
those  aqueducts  which,  like  rays  vergin?  to  the  centre^  oooveyad  da 
tvaters  over  triumphant  arches  to  a  kingly  people;  the  oeaaeie«  namar 
of  fountains;  that  multitude  of  statues  which  resembled  a  vace  of  m» 
moveable  beinss  in  the  midst  of  a  people  ever  in  bustle  and  agautioa;  t|Mi 
monuments  or  every  age  and  every  countiy,  the  work  of  kingt*  of  ooanh 
and  of  Cxsart ;  those  obelisks  conveyed  from  Egypt,  and  tosiba  wiihid 
from  Greece ;  which  together  with  the  softened  radiance  of  the  hfmsfc 
and  shadowy  outlines  of  the  distant  mountains,  filled  me  with  ines^i^ 
sible  pleasure.'  *  fiut  why  enlarge  further  ?  every  thing  at  Rone  ben 
fhe  mark  of  dominion  and  of  duration/    V.  I.  p.  73. 

The  captivations  of  Naples  are  described  aa  of  a  mora  soft 
and  exquisite  quality.  And  on  thewbole»  though  both  hii 
own  mind  and  those  of  his  compauiont  are  repreaeoted  u 
oppressed  and  corroded  with  an  incurable  diaaatiafactioa  with 
themselves  and  all  their  felicities,  there  yet  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  chance  but  our  hero  would  havie  anuk  to  the 
bottom  of  Italian  paganism  and  profligacyi  if  a  audden  man* 
dateof  displeasure,  from  imperial  authority,  had  not  ordered 
him  off  to  the  camp  of  Constantius  on  the  Rhine. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  it  so  jgratiified  hv  tk 
many  noble  and  magnanimous  qualities  which^  undeoiabbi 
manifest  themselves  in  Eudorus,  and  so  conciliated  by  thi 
zeal  and  severity  of  his  penitence,  that  he  is  perfectly  vnUiiiC 
to  have  given  hiro,  if  so  it  might  have  been^  jdbe  tender  mS 
inunaculate  young  MessQoian.    So  weie  the  pnveoleeildlhe 
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i6\e  fiien(Hy  party,  but  for  the  obstacle  arisinsr  from  the 
ntrarietv  of  reiicrions.  And  so  was  Khe;  and  had  soon  made 
Ogress,  ill  a  very  hopeful  course,  for  removing  this  difficulty; 
r  the  lights  of  the  new  religion  were  beg!Dtiing  to  confuse 
d  dim  her  Homeric  mythology.  But  whil&so  many  things 
em  conspiring  to  complete  an  union  which,  even  in  spite  of 
e  less  honourable  part  of  the  heroes  history,  the  reader  is 
icbme  disposed  to  sanction,  it  is  unequivocally  intimated 
at  another  destiny  awaits  them. — 

*  Oi  ye  tender  and  affectionate  pair !  at  the  very  moment  that  you  are 
anting  upon  long  years  of  happiness  here  below,  the  heavenly  choir  of 
rgins  and  martyrs  are  beginning  to  celebrate  an  union  that  is  more 
Lrable,  and  a  felicity  that  shall  never  end.*  V.  I.  p.  372, 

Sy  this  time  the  aged  and  declining  Diocletian,  who  is  fool« 
hiy  represented  as  a  sort  of  protector  of  the  Chrisiiana,  is  on 
te  point  of  surrendering  his  imperial  power  into  the  hands  oi 
i<eir  savage  enemy,  Galerius,  whose  malice  against  them  is 
imulated  to  still  more  infernal  fury,  if  possible,  by  the  athe« 
tioal  sophist,  his  minister  Uierocles.  In  the  exultatibn  for 
aving  obtained,  and  in  the  eagerness  to  carry  into  effect,  the 
i9t  edicts  of  persecution,  this  detestable,  favourite  hastens  to 
is  proviocial  government  in  Greece,  equally  intent  on  tor* 
kenting  the  Chnstians  and  requiring  the  daughter  of  Derno* 
locus.  At  the  same  time  £udorus  receives  From  the  rising 
drince,  Constantine,  an  urgent  demand  of  bis  presence  in 
tome,  to  aid  the  endeavours  to  restrain  the  progress  of  per- 
ecdtion.  After  a  number  of  interesting  scenes  of  affectioQ, 
ind  some  formidable  proceedin^fs  of  Hierocles,  it  is  deter* 
aiucd  that  the  two  friends  shall  be  betrothed,  and  then  go  qd 
>oard  two  ships  ;  Eudorus  for  Rome,  and  Cymodoce,  acpom* 
>anied  by  a  brave  and  faithful  Roman  officer,  for  the  Holy 
Land,  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  and  instructions  of 
C)otiatantine*s  mother,  Helena,  then  residing  at  Jerusalem* 
^11  this  is  accomplished,  and  a  number  of  striking  scenes  and 
incidents  are  exhibited  in  the  narration. 

At  Rome  tlie  great  crisis  is  arrived ;  and  the  Christians,  in 
their  solemn  secret  coancil,  are  directed,  by  preternatural 
indications,  to  choose  Eudorus,  tliouc^h  still  a  penitent,  not 
M\y  restored  to  the  (x)mmunion  of  tl>e  church,  as  tl^ir  ad- 
vocate in  an  approaching  great  assembly,  in  which  the  empe- 
rors, previously  to  enacting  the  last  severities  against  the 
Ohristians,  were  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  '  shewing 
cause*  against  the  intended  measures.  The  speakers  on  this 
great  occasion  are,  Symmachus,  che  high  priest  of  Jupiter, 
ivbo  tempers  his  faithful  zeal  for  the  gods  with  a  dissuasive 
from^  persecution;  Hierocles,  who*  bowe^erj  displays  much 
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less  of  the  sophist  than  of  the  rancorous  and  impudent  caloOtf 
niator;  and  the  young  hero  and  penitent,  who  certainly  wot 
the  palm  gf  eloquence,  and  bad  nearly  decided  the  mind  and 
decree  of  Diocletian.  But  the  favourable  sentiment  was  ofer* 
ruled,  by  the  detestable  machinations  of  Galerios  and  IlieiD- 
cles,  and,  after  a  day  or  ti¥o  of  dreadful  suspeoce  to  ths 
Chi^istians,  he  issued  the  sanguinary  decree,  and  ifmnediBteif 
abdicated  the  throne. 

From  ibis  melancholy  period  to  the  close  of  the  history,  tht 
work  consi'^^ts  of  a  crowded  succession  of  pictures,  representing 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  Christians ;  the  devout  and  bwoic 
resignation  witli  which  they  prepared  for  them,  and  encoun* 
tcreJ  thom  ;  the  still  more  grievous  sufferings  which   Prori* 
dence  inflicted  on  the  leading  persecutors,  or  made  tbem  inflict 
on  themselves ;  and  the  adventures  and  perils  of  Demodocos 
and  his  daughter,  who  both,  though  'unknown  to  each  otheri 
and  to  Eudorus^  arrived  at  Rome  during  this  season  of  crimes 
and  woes.    The  priest  of  Homer  had  not  been  able  to  endme 
life  without  his  beloved  child,  and  had  seized  the  first  convey- 
ance to  Italy.    Cymodoce  had  been  driven  by   the  vigilant 
and  ferocious  agents  of  Hierocles,  to  make  a  sudden  and  veiy 
narrow  escape  from  Jerusalem.     She  was  again  condacted  b^ 
her  intrepid  and  generous  friend,  Dorotheus;  was  baptized  la 
the  wilderness  by  St.  Jcrom^,  who  had  now  quitted  the  spleiH 
did  vanities  of  Rome  for  the  but  of  an  anchoret;  and  had 
found   means,  finally,  to  reach  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  the  locality  of  its  greatest  wickedness.     Here,  for  a  noo- 
ment,  she  is  thrown  very  nearly  into  the  grasp  of  Hierocle^ 
but  is  rescued  by  a  tumult  of  the  people,  excited  by  her  fa- 
ther, who  most  opportunely  discovers  her  at  the  moment  of 
her  danger,  but  falls  into  utter  distraction  at  instantly  losiiig    . 
her  again,  in  consei|uence  of  her  public  avowal  that  sbe  is  a    | 
Christian,  which  is  rewarded  by  her  being  ignomipiously  led 
to  prison,  amidst  the  insults  of  that  very  rabble  which,  bat  so 
hour  before,  had  been  on  the  point  of  demolishing  .the  minii- 
ter*s  palace  for  her  sake. 

Eudorus  had  become  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  ChrisiiaDi, 
and  was  summoned  to  the  alternative  of  the  idol  worship  or 
the  torture,  with  prolonged  and  earnest  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties, however,  from  the  judge,  who  respected  his  mtlituj 
renown,  to  save  himself  by  a  slight  compliance.  His  final 
inflexibility  provoked  the  torture,  and  sustained  it  with  ami'* 
terable  firmness.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  his  imprisoQcd 
Christian  friends  in  a  lacerated  and  languid  state,  but  arilbs 
mind  susuined  to  the  highest  point  of  resolution  and  daviae 
complacency;  and  was  received  by  them  in  their  glooaiv 
abode  with  a  mixture  of  mourning  and  exultation,  in  which 
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e  latter  sentiment,  however,  was  greatly  predominant.  They 
irround  him  with  acts  of  devotion  and  compassion,  and  join 
an  animated  song  of  praise  to  Him  for  whom  tbey  are  all 
]ually  resolved  to  die,  in  any  manner  his  enemies  may  clioose 
-those  proud  enemies,  whose  utmost  power  reaches  only  a  few 
let  above  the  surface  of  this  eiihh.  One  last  and  strongest 
tinptation  awaits  Eudorus:  a  deceptive  account  is  sent  him, 
lat  Cymodoce  has  been  consignee!  to  a  place  of  infamy  in 
^me,  and  is  there  doomed  to  receive  Hierocles  ,  and  this  is 
^ompanied  by  a  solemn  assurance,  that  a  very  slight  idoL 
arous  compliance  on  his  part  should  be  followed  by  her  in- 
ant  restoration  to  him,  and  their  happy  union.  The  horror 
nd  hope  excited  by  this  messaM  shook  his  resolution ;  the 
^Idiers  who  hsJd  formerly  fougnt  under  him,  together  with 
9me  of  the  people,  fell  at  his  knees  to  conjure  him  ;  he  actu« 
lly  took  the  cup,  to  make  the  required  libation;  but  was  re- 
ailed  to  himself  by  the  shriek  of  his  pious  fellow-sufferers," 
nd  threw  it  down,  exclaiming,  with  triumph,  *M  am  a  Chris- 
inn  !'*  He  is  soon  informed  of  the  real  situation  of  Cymodoce, 
nd  of  the  indiscriminate  doom  of  all  the  imprisoned  Chris« 
tans,  without  further  trial,  to  perish  by  wild  beasts  in  the  am- 


he  very  last  day  that  he  had  any  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  hit 
partnient,  by  the  luxury  of  witnessing  the  death  of -his  best 
ubjects.  In  the  evening,  Cymodoce  receives  the  appropriate 
liess  of  a  destined  victim;  and  her  mistaking  it  for  the  nup* 
iai  attire,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  that  had  been  reported 
0  her,  renders  her  lonely  prison  scene  (for  ail  her  Christian 
ssociates  had  already  suffered)  doubly  interesting.  .  In  the 
light,  the  brave  Dorotheus,  himself  a  Christian)  and  attended 
•y  some  others,  under  the  disguise  of  soldiers,  contrives  to 
itroduce  himself,  as  by  order  of  thfe  emperor,  into  her  prison, 
nd  while  the  keeper  is  stupified,  by  the  ^  wine  of  the  gods/ 
ears  her  off  to  a  retired  residence,  where  she  is  received  by 
er  father.  She  at  first  refused  to  escape  from  the  prison,  on 
eing  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  dress  she  bad  <>n,  anJ  of 
iie  doom  of  the  imprisoned  Christians,  including  f^udorus; 
nd  she  yielded  only  at  the  representation  of  the  nearness  and 
be  wretchedness  of  her  father,  and  the  firm  declaration  of 
>oiotheiis  and  his  companions,  that  if  she  would  not  go,  they 
nocild  stay  and  share  hec  fate,  a  fate  to  which  they  had  n  t  as 
et  become  directly  exposed.  But  she  secretly  retained  her 
urpose ;  and,  after  a  tender  and  afflictive  intt* rview  with  her 
itter,  who  sunk  at  length,  in  oonsequeuce  of  heir  earn^t  re« 
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quest  to  heaven,  into  a  profound  repose,  she  went  forth  ii 
quest  of  the  fatal  amphitheatre,  and  at  length  found  it,  by  laeioi 
of  a  motley  crowd  of  intoxicated  and  barbarous  pagans,  wbt 
were  proceeding  thither,  and  who  reviled  her,  as  a  Cbristiaa 
and  a  victim,  as  she  went  along  with  them.  On  the  opetun^ 
of  one  of  the  gates,  she  beholds  Eudorus  already^  and  alooe^ 
in  the  arena:  she  darts  in,  and  is  instantly  in  his  arms;  and 
the  final  scene,  presenting  in  vivid  colours  the  horror,  teodai 
ness,  and  magnaniinity  of  Eudorus^ — the  relentless  aiul  imp»' 
tient  barbarity-  of  the  spectators — the  entrance  of  the  empcrot 
— the  immediate  signs  of  the  conimencement  of  the  sangai* 
nary  transaction — the  unclosing  of  a  tyger's  den — -and  the 
speedy  death  of  the  victims,  held  in  each  other^s  enJftbrace— 
closes  with  this  catastroplie,  which  terminates  also  the  work: 

<  These  martyred  spouses  bad  scarcely  received  the  palm  of  victory 
when  a  cross  of  resplendent  light  appeared  in  the  air,  like  thaC  hallowed 
banner  which  led  the  victorious  Constandne  to  the  scene  of  triuraph ;  tht 
thunder  rolled  along  the  Vatican,  which  was  then  a  hill,  all  lonely  aid 
deserted,  but  which  was  frequently  visited  by  an  unknown  spirit;  the  a» 
phitheatre  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  all  the  sutuea  of  the  idoU  fdl 
to  the  earth ;  and  a  voice,  like  that  which  was  formerly  heard  ia  Jeni» 
lent,  exclaimed,  '<  The  gods  have  gone  out  of  thee !" 

We  have  now  no  room  for  any  of  the  va^ous  passages  we  had 
marked  for  quotation;  and  a  few  concluding  observatioDi 
shall  be  limited  to  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 

The  author^s  avowed  design  was  to  shew,  in  an  iHustratioii 
by  examples,  that  ^  Christianity  is  mbre  favourable  than  pagan- 
ism for  the  developement  of  characters,  and  f6r  a  display  d 
the  passions  ;*  and  also,  *  that  the  viarvellous  of  this  religioo 
might  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest  with  that  borrowed  from 
mythology.'  So  far  as  this  is  an  intelligible  object,  the  ob- 
vious question,  on  a  whole  view  of  the  work,  would  be,  wbetbA 
he  has  acccomplished  it  ?  But  how  *  more  favourable  ?*  If  be 
meant  thai  Christianity  can  supply  a  more  atitaciive  display  oi 
the  progress  of  hurisan  character,  and  a  more  amiable  displij 
of  the  passions,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  was  worth  while 
to  prove  such  a  proposition.  If  he  meant  to  say  that,  as  men 
matter  of  moral  painting,  the  progressof  a  pagan's  character,  the 
influence  of  paganism  of  any  given  kind  in  forming  it,  and  the 
quality  of  the  passions  as  acting  under  that  influence,  an 
less  capable  of  being  strongly  delineated,  and  less  capable  of 
forming  a  curious  and  btriking  exhibition,  the  proposition  ts 
surrly  erroneous.  Our  author  might  himself  have  marked  fls 
discnmiiiatively  the  progress,  and  displayed  as  boldly  the 
hideous  maturity,  of  the  character  of  Galerius,  ai  of  that  of 
Eudorus. 
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The  competition  of  the  opposed  religions  in  point  of  the 
arvellotis  should  be  a  matter  of  more  easy  apprehension  ;  but 
t^re  is  perplexity  even  here  also.    For  what  is  the  manrellous 
1  each  side  ?     How  much  more  is  it  to  compriase^  on  the  pa- 
ain  side,  than  what  is  r<fa/,— the  splendid  stractures^  the  liu- 
ished  treasures  of  all  the  arts,  the  magnificent  processions 
nd  rites,  and  the  games,  generous  or  barbarous,  of  Greece 
nd  Rome ;  and  the  gloomy  forest  recesses,  the  horrid  mid-' 
igbt  sacrifices,  and  the  fierce.entfausiasm,  of  the  superstitions 
i  Gaul  and  Germany  ?    Is  it,  in  addition  to  these  realities,  to 
aclude  the  whole  mythology,  of  these  nations,  when  it  comes 
0  this  proposed  competition  with  Christianity  i    On  the  other 
land,  with  whai  marvellous  is  Christianity  to  come  into  the 
sontest }     In  the  first   place,   perhaps,  some  of  the  circiun- 
itances  of  its  worship  in  the  times  of  persecution,  as,  for  in-^ 
Aance,  the  assembling  in  the  catacombs,  a  historical  fact  of 
irhichour  author  has  availed  himself  to  excellent  purpose; 
text  the  scenes  of  heroic  joy  in  the  expiectation  of  martyr* 
ioin ;  in  the  social  preparation  fbr  it,  and  in  the  actual  suffer-: 
Dg;  and,  in  addition  to  these^  the  remarkable  providences,  such 
»  surprising  preservations,  sudden  conversion,  and  zealous  co- 
operation of  recent  enemies,  and  the  dreadful  fates  of  perse- 
sating  tyrants.     But  is  the  Christian  marvellous  to  include  also 
ttch  miraculous  powers  as  those  of  the  first  ag^,  and  not  only 
luch  things  of  this  nature  as  are  well  attested  in  the  Christiati 
listory,  but  also  every  sort  of  prodigy  that  the  wild  imagination 
ti£  a  poet  may  be  willing  to  indulge  itself  in  inventing? 
In  our  author*s  hands  Christianity  is  amply  supplie^l  with  this 
last  requisite  for  the  proposed  contest;  for  he  has  introduced 
KUDe  of  the  most  foolish  extravagances  that  ever  popish  fancy 
mistook  for  grandeur.    There  is  a  silly  and  monstrous  story  of 
E^ui  the  hermit,  and  his  tame  lion,  and  his  prophetic  inspira- 
tions.   There  is  another  about  the  Virgin  Mary  making  ft  pro- 
Eess  through  purgatory.     There  are  ill-managed  tales  of  the 
tervention  of  angels.    And  even  the  Almighty  is  brought  in 
view  as  an  interlocutor  with  some  of  the  celestial  personages; 
a  presumption   rewarded  with  deserved  failure  in  Milton,  a 
Mire  irreligious  folly  in  any  succeeding  poet.    M-  Chateau- 
briand is  utterly  unfit,  as  an  auihor^  for  the  invisible  world ;  he 
there  instantly  loses  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  reason  which 
ii  barely  enough,  hardly  enough,  to  regulate  his  movemenits 
on  the  rea)  world  of  land  and  water ;  for  even  iq  his  n^era 
{Dgrtal  scenes  of  action  and  passion,  there  is  too  often  a  sU^k-* 
filing  excess.     £very  thing  is  to  be  sentimental,  or  eloquent, 
>r  tragical.    And  not  seldom  he  is  all  this,  even  in  a  higli  de- 
j^ree;  but  what  is  he  to  do  in  the  intervals^  as  he  has  no  £a- 
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culty  for  any  sort  of  reasoning  ? — he  must  resolutely  eodeavoar 
to  be  still  pathetic  and  still  eloquent. 

His  grand  talent,  as  wc  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former  in* 
stance,  to  observe,  is  that  of  painting;  and  in   this  he  really 

'  does  very  eminently  excel.  The  fair,  the  sublime,  and  tw 
tremendous  scenes  and  phenomena  of  nature;  the  actual  fonu 
or*  the  monumental  remains  of  human  magnificence^  dreadful 
situations  and  transactions  of  human  beings,  and  the  exterior 
exhibitions  of  all  the  passions,  are  comprised  within  tbespbere 
over  which  he  has  a  despotic  command.  There  is  too  a  peo- 
siveness  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which  is  very  pleasing  wbeo 
it  is  quite  clear  of  extravagance. 

His  Ronmn  Catholic  faith  has  an  unfortunate  effect  on  manj 
parts  of  the  work,  which  it  despoils  of  all  dignity,  by  glariog 
out  in  so  many  puerile  extravagances.  It  destroys  alsoi,  by  t 
number  of  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity. 

While  displaying  the  pagan  persecutions,  we  should  beelad 
to  know  what  our  author  thought  of  the  history  of  the  emW' 
astical  Rome,  its  pontiffs,  its  holy  office,  and  its  couotlcis  my- 
riads of  Christian  victims. 

All  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  knowing  of  tbe'trani- 

.  lation,  is,  that  it  is  easy,  agreeable,  and  correct  language 
There  is  a  shameful  negligence  in  matters  of  orthography. 
Thus,  Philopcemen  is  repeatedly  printed  Philopaemon;  Seja- 
nusis  Seganus ;  there  are  Cyprien,  Maximinicn  (for  MaximiiD), 
Sebastien,  Jambilicus  for  Jamblichus ;  Sozoman  for  Sozomeo; 
Varres  for  Verres ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  such  blunders. 

■  ■        ■  '  '  ■"■— i^— ^■^— i— 

Art.  ni.  A  Treatise  on  tome  practical  Points  rdtdhnio  Un Dueanttf 
the  Eye,  By  the  late  John  CunniDgham  Saunders,  Demowtialor  i 
Anatomy  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Founder  and  Siu|;eon  of  tbe  Lot- 
don  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  "Eye.  To  which  is  tdded  a 
short  Account  of  the  Author's  lafe,  and  his  Method  of  CDriar  tbe 
Congenital  Cataract,  by  his  Friend  and  Colleague,  J.  R.  Farre,  fi-D. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  coloured  Engravings.  8to.  pp.  816.  Prioi 
coloured  1/.  Us,  6d,  plain,  1/.  l/«    Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

^HIS  is  not  one  of  those  ephemeral  productions,  wbjcb  are 
intended  to  advertise  an  author's  name  and  residence.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  sterling  excellence;  andevefy 
one  capable  of  moral  or  intellectual  sympathy,  will  laoM^ni 
that  its  author  did  not  live  to  enjoy  toe  reputation  tnd 
emolument  which  its  publication  would  have  conferred'^apon 
bin'. 

It  was  known,  for  some  time  previous  to  Mn  Sauaden*! 
death,  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  draw  up  a  aoriaiof 
essays  on  the  most  important  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  an  ander* 
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taking  for  which  he  was  not  less  eminently  qualified,  by  the 
extensive  sphere  of  ohservation  which  he  had  before  him  Ht 
the  **  Eye  Infirmary,"  than  by  the  powers  of  his  excellent 
understanding,  and  his  habits  of  patient  observaticJn  and  nice 
discrimination.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  experienced 
considerable  ,  interruption  from  his  various  professional  en- 
gagements; and  more  especially  from  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  soon  compelled  him  to  pause:  he  lived  to;  complete 
only  the  three  first  essays  contained  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  even  these  had  not  received  his  final  correction.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  materials  consisted  of  notes  and 
cases,  from  which  his  judicious  editor  has  collected  facts 
which  he  justly  observes  were  *  too  valuable  to  be  lost,'  and 
by  his  own  excellent  observations  and  Scientific  arrangement, 
he  has  formed  tltem  into  a  conaected  whole,  and  stamped 
them  with  a  value  which,  in  a  detached  state^  they  never 
could  have  possessed.  The  concluding  chapter,  on  the  con« 
genital  cataract,  though  drawn  up  from  Mr.  S/s  notes,  is 
enriched  by  the  personal  observations  of.  the  editor,  made 
upon  most  of  the  cases,  whether  public  or  private,  on  whom 
Mr.  S.  operated. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  which  this  volume  is  cotnposed  ; 
•nd  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Farre  to  observe,  that  in  raising 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  has  acauitted 
himself  with  a  delicacy  and  propriety  highly  honourable  to; 
his  own  character  ;  appearing  infinitely  less  anxious  lo  exhi'*' 
bit  himself,  than  to  aescribe  faithfully  what  has  been  accpm^ 
plished  by  Mr.  Saunders.  Of  the  merits  of  this  distinguished 
practitioner,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise* 
The  volume  now  before  us  will  prove  how  much  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  talents  and  industry,  had  his  life  been 
spared  ;  and  how  much  the  public  have  lost  by  his  prema- 
ture  death. 

The  biographical  memoir  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the 
essays,  is  exceedingly  brief ;  the  editor  having,  intentionally^ 
noticed  those  circumstances  alone  of  his  life,  which  were 
connected  with  his  public  character.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Saunders  was  indisputably  the  founder  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  to  which  his  time  and  bis  talents 
were  most  assiduously  devoted ;  and  which  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  fully  established  in  the  public  opinion,  and 
iieceiviog  extension  and  liberal  patronage.  It  was  in  the 
coarse  of  his  practice  at  this  institution,  that  Mr.  Saunders 
carried  on  those  investigations,  and  established  the  improve-* 
roentSy  \)f  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  pjpesent  a  brief 
account  to  our  readers,  and  which  we  think,  with  the  com* 
Hiiuee  who  p^  so  respectful  ai>d  honourable  a  tribute  to*  bis 
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memory,  intitle  him  to  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mah« 
kind. 

The  first  essay  is  *^  on  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
infants/*    It  commences  with  some  judicious  observations  on 
the  tendency  of  the  commonly  received  appellation  of  this 
disease  (pamlent  ophthalmia)  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  surgeon,  for  being  taken  from  the 
most  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  it  may  lead  him   to 
overlook  that  stage  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  the 
fbrmation  of  a  purulent  discharge.    This  primary  stage  of 
the  inflammation,  Mr.  Saunders  observes,  commences  ^  by  a 
slight  redness  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  about 
the  inner  canchi ;  they  are  soon  covered  witn  a  gluey  matter^ 
which  quickly  inspissating,  fastens  them  together,  and  when 
they  are  forcibly  opened,  a  large  gush  of   tears  succeeds. 
The  eyelids  tumify  very  sc»n ;  the  viscid  discharge  increases 
in  quantity,  and  speedily  assumes  a  purulent  form,  whilst  the  . 
tumefaction  of  the  palpebree  increases.*    The  inflammation 
ik>w  passes  into  that  state  which  attracts  more  vulgar  notice, 
atod  Uie  conjunctiva  becomes  excessively  vascular,  and  of  a 
fine  scarlet  colour,  resembling,  to  use  the  authors  illustration, 
*' a  finely  injected  foetal  stomach.'      As  the  disease  advances, 
tthe  cornea  becomes  cloudy,  and  the  extent  of  this  cloudiness, 
marks  the  degree  of  approaching  slough,   for  it  is  by  slougb- 
iUg  of  the  cornea  that  vision  is  destroyed  in  this  disease. 
This  change  of  appearance  is  not  a  mere  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea, (which  is  often  the.  mark  of  a  healthy  action  which  is 
about  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  cornea)  but  a  peculiar 
duskiness    antecedent  to    the  loss  of   substance,  sure  sign 
that  such  loss  is  about  to  take  place.    The  extent  to  which 
I  this  will  g^,  (generally  becomes  evident  in  about  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  dusky  portion  becomes'  elevated  and  apparently 
lessened  in  extent,  a  groove  or  fissure  forms  around  it,  and 
the  slough  separates  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  which  are 
carried  off  by  the  tears  or  the  discharge.    If  the  disease  ad- 
vances still  further,  the   ulcer  thus  formed    becomes  again 
sloughy,  and  by  the  repetition  of  this  process  the  last  lamina 
of  toe  cornea  is  destroyed ;  or,  being  protruded  by  the  pres- 
sure from  within,  it  bursts,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the 
ifts  passes  through  the  breach  in  the  coruea,  and  the  ulcer 
being  indisposed  to  heal,   successive  portions  of  the  iris  are 
protruded,  which^  in  their  turn  ulcerate,  and  th^  chrystalline 
and   vitreous  humours  all  issue  at  the  orifice.    This  is  the 
most  violent  form  of  the    disease.      In   its  more    moderate 
forms,  it  still  produces  opacities  or  specks  on  the  cornea  by 
the  ulcerative  process,     mr.  S.  considers  this  inflammation 
as  strictly  erysipelatous.    His  editor^  probably  with  more  ac* 
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caracy,  regards  it  as  the  acute  mflammation  of  mucous  meip* 
branes. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  Mr.  S,  has  laid  dorni  for  the 
various  stages  of  this  formidable  disease,  appears  to  us  to  ba 
marked  with  great  accuracy  and  discrimination. 

*  Setting  out  on  the  principle^  that  the  destmction  of  the  ejre  it  ac- 
complished by  a  roonification  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  coroeSf  or 
that  vision  is  impaired  when  the  disease  is  less  riolent^  by  ill  cooditioiMKi 
ulceration ;  I  think  myself  authorized  to  condemn  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  stiikiriant  injecdons.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  is  clearly  indicated 
hi  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  On  this  account,  leeches 
should  be  applied  as  near  the  eyes  as  possible,  and  the  bleeding  firom 
the  bites  suttered  to  continue  a  considerable  time.  The  bleeding  will 
be  profuse  from  the  bites  of  infants  newly  bom,  in  consequence*  of  the 
extreme  vascularity  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  should  be'  ap- 
plied, so  as  to  produce  tlie  effect  of  g;eneral  as  well  as  local  bleeding-; 
which  will  be  known  by  the  child's  skm  becoming  pale.  By  this  plan, 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  will  be  soon '  reduced,  which  is  in  itself 
a  sign  of  subsiding  inflammation,  the  discharge  will  become  more  rosy 
and  bland  in  its  appearance,  and  the  vessels  within  the  '  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  will  begin  to  appear.  In  the  space  'of  tweiity4bnr  hours,  the 
danger  will  be- considerably  diminished,  'and  the  antiplitogistic  plan  being 
a  litde  longer  continued,  the  activity  of  the  disease  wiU  be.-siibdued ;  then 
by  the  use  of  mild  astringents,  the  discharge  .  wil^  gitadually:  cease  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  the  eye  will  1^  free  from  the 
most  trifling  defect.'  p.8.  .  .. 

Mir.  Saunders  disapproves  of  scarificatiron  in  this  disease, 
because  it  is  inefficient  from  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  thus  obtained,  and  in  the  active  stage  of  the  inflammation  is 
always  injurious,  and  aggravates  the  symptoms.  In  the  sub« 
sequent  stase,  when  the  active  inflammation  has  subsided^ 
but  the  conjunctiva  i*emains  turgid  with  blood,  be  stiH  thioka 
it  improper;?  for  if  there  be  either  ulceration  or  slough mg,  it 
must  interrupt  the  restorative  process  which  is  about  to  com* 
mence.  Such  is  the  mode  of  treatpient  to  be  pursued  whfle 
the  inflammation  is  active,  and  no  disorganization  has  taken 
jplace.  If  the  sloughing  process' has  commenced,  and  the  mor* 
tified  portion  of  the  cornea  is  about  to  separate,,  the  inBamma- 
tion  has  become  moderate,  and  astringent  applications  must 
now  be  employed.  Gentle  ones  succeed  best;  and  Mr.  & 
generally  preferred  a  solution  of  alum  in  distilled  water,  con» 
taining  mm  two  to  six  grains  in  each  ounce.  At  this  stage  of 
the  disease  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  conditioq  of 
th^  eye  should  be  determined  by  frequent  examination ;  for  if 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  should  again  become  sloughy,  after  the 
separation  of  the  dead  part,- the  tonic  plan  of  treatment  must 
be  instantly  adopted.    Mr.  Saunders  preferred  the  extncleoi 
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cinchoncDi  on  account  of  its  convenient  form,  and  he  obsenrei 
that  be  has  given  six  grains  of  it  every  four  hours  in  this  stage 
•of  the  disease,  to  an  infant  of  a  month  old,  Mrith  the  happiest 
-effect ;  the  sloughy  surface  has  ceased  to  spread,  it  has  become 
healthy,  and  granulation  has  rapidly  succeeded*  The  ap* 
pearances.  of  the  eye,  in  these  different  states,  are  described  by 
Mr.  S.  with  a  precision,  which  proves  his  great  accuracy  of 
^observation.  The  sloughy /surface  is  '  cindery,  raj^ged,  flacr 
culent;  whereas  the  healing  surface  is  besmeared  with  lymph, 
.which  adheres  firmly  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  poui^  ^^^\ 
a  halo  of  lymph,  deposited  in  the  lamina  of  the'Coroea,  sur* 
rounds  the  xAter,  and  vessels  advance  towards  it  from  the  scle- 
'rotica,  and  may  be  seen,  as  it  were,  running  into  the  lymph/ 
When  the  eye  has  once  assumed  this  appearance,  it  may  be 
pronounced  out  of  danger. 

We  have  beeii  the  more  full  in  our  account  of  this  valuable 
Essay,  because  the  disease  to  which  it  relates  is  of  very  fre* 
quent  occurrence,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  delicate  stmc* 
iture  of  the  eye.  We  may  ada  that  we  have  qever  met  with  a 
•more  perfect  essay  upon  any  disease ;  and  if  it  produces  the 
improvement  which  it  ought  to  do,  :in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
«easej  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  blindness  will  rarely  hap* 
7>en,  except  ih  those  instances  in  which  tiie  assistance  cf  artis 
■nought  too  late;  '> 

The  second  chapter  is  on  ^^  Inflammation  of  the  IriSv**^  aa 
affection  of  that  organ  which  was  first  noticed  by  Mr»  Saun- 
jders,  and  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  bis  owo 
words. — 

*  As  soon  as  this  delicate  and  irritable  substance  is  attodlced  wkh  io« 
Aarnniation,  the  brilliancy  of  its  cslour  fades,  itiecomeB'diickfeMdaiKl 
puckered,  die  inner  margin  is  turned  towards  the  chryttalline-  lenp,  and 
the  pupil  is  exceedingly  contracted.  The  vascularity  of  4>f  sckiocks  il 
very  great,  .whilst  that  of  the  conjunctiva  remains  much  at  usual;  and  it 
nay  be  easily  .perceived,  that  the  plexus  of  vessels  ties  within  the  latter 
tunic.  The  inosculations  of  those  minute  vessels  are  very  nvmerpoa,  aad 
form  a  «pecies  of  zone  in  the  junction  of  the  sderodca  and  transporeat 
cornea.  The  vessels  disappear  at  this  part,  as  they  penetrtite  the.acleiD- 
tica»  in  order  to  pass  to  the  inflamed  ins,  and  are  not  continued  over  die 
transparent  cornea,  as  in  a  case  of  bimple  ophthalmia.  The  trritatioii,  on 
exposure  to  light,  is  distressing  •  and  the  patient  is  much  inooaimoded 
by  any  piessure  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  by  its  rapid  and  sodden  aio- 
tions.  Considerable-  uneasiness  is  felt  over  the  eyebrow,  and  scote^  ia- 
cinating  pains,  shoot  through  the  orbit  towards  tne  brain.  OscsrionsUy, 
When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  and  extends. to  the  other  tuaicay  the  eyt 
is  totally  destroyed  by  suppiuatioo.  But  it  rarely  advancM  to  rbia  ex- 
treme. Ihe  inflammation  generally  terminates  in  the  sdbeaive  at^;e. 
^yfrtph  is.  then  deponted  on  .the  anterior  surface  of  the  iria,  and  betwsaa 
the  iris  and  capsult  of  the  shrystaliinc  lens )  and  often  ia  JR>  tai^ge  a  foaa 
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tityy  as  to  extend  through  the  pupil,  and  to  drop  pendulous  to  the  bottoni 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  If  this  process  be  not  interrupted,  the  pupii  is 
entirely  obliterated,  or  the  iris  adheres  to  the  capsule  (tt  the  chiVstaUine 
lens,  leaving  onlv  a  very  minute  aperture,  which  is  moft  convnoofy  occu- 
pied by  an  opaque  portion  of  the  capsule^  or  of  pryaniz^  lymph,  and  the. 
patient  is  totally  blind.  Red' vessels  appear  on  th^  anterior  portion  of  the 
iris,  runnbg  in  a  thin  adventitious  memorane,  which  the  adhesive  process 
caused  to  be  formed.  This  is  the  usual  catastrophe  of  ao  inflamed  iris^ 
abandoned  to  the  natural  process/  p.  21* 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  before  lymph  is  actually 
deposited,  and  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  is  sim^y 
increased,  Mr.  S.  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  most  active 
treatment,  observing,  that  *  bleeding  in  a  degree  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  pulse  very  considerably,  most  active  catbartici^ 
and  deprivation  of  solid  food,  will  b^  hardly  sufficient  to  stop 
its  progress.'  He  str6ngly  urges,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
abstraction  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  blood,  or  a  Quantity 
sufficient  to  impair  the  force  of  the  -heart,  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  This  may  be  taken  either  from  the  tern* 
poral  artery  or  the  arm,  and  must  be  followed  by  the  free  use 
of  active  purgatives,  by  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  so 
as  to  affect. the  pulse,  and  by  topical  bleeding  with  leeches^  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  oozing  of  blood  from  the  neigbbour«r 
ing  vessels,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  turgescence  of  those 
which  are  inflamed.  If  the  inflammation  should  be  checked 
in  its  first  stage  by  this  treatment,  the  cure  will  be  completed, 
by  covering  the  eye  with  a  weak  solution  of  cerussa  acetata^ 
and  excluding  the  light,  until  the  iris  has  recovered  the  exer^ 
cise  of  its  functions.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  inflamma* 
tion  passes  into  the  adhesive  stage,  and  lymph  is  deposited 
betwixt  the  iris  and  the  capsule,  which  becomes  organized,  and 
unites  them  together.  But,  even  in  this  state,  much  may  still 
be  done,  while  the  lymph  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  S.  has  happily  suggested  the  employment  of  the 
extract  of  Belladonna,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  it 
is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  The  power  which  this  vegetable 
extract  ha^  over  the  iris,  we  believe  was  first  noticed  by  Pro- 
fesst)r  Reimarus,  of  Gottingen ;  but  the  application  of  thii 
fact  to  the  important  object  noiy  under  our  notice,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Saunders.  Thus  the  discoveries  of  one  age,  or  of  one 
individual,  after  remaining  a  long  time  useless  or  neglected^ 
are  appropriated  and  applied  by  another,  who  thus  confers 
a  more  signal  benefit  upon  society  than  the  original  discovevev. 
The  iris,  when  inflamed,  is  always  excessively  contrajcted, 
from  the  mere  irritation  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  perfectly 
independaut  of  the  admission  of  light ;  and  in  this  condition 
of  the  organ;  the  adhesioa  forined  by  tbQ  organized  lymph 
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would  render  the  eye  totally  useless,  since  the  pnpil^  tbough 
never  entirely  obliterated,  is  too  small  for  distinct  vision,  and 
is  commonly  occupied  by  opaque  matter.  In  this  state,  there- 
fore, it  is  impoftant  to  dilate  the  pupil  as  tmicb  as  possible, 
tliat  when  the  adhesion  of  tbe  iris  and  capsule  shall  tc  com* 
pleted,  an  aperture  nay  still  reuiain  suflScieiltly  large  to  trans- 
mit the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina.  For  this  purnoiie,  the  ex- 
tract of  Belladonna,  applied  upon  the  surfkce  of  the  eye^  b  a 
perfect  specific,  and  destroys  for  a  time  both  the  sympathetic 
tad  associated  motions  of  the  iris ;  ind  such  is  its  power  over 
this  organ  thatMr.S.  observes  that  he  always  found  it  produce  an 
increased  dilatation  of  the  pupil  even  in  the  widely  dilated  iris 
Connected  with  perfect  insensibility  of  the  retina.  Mr.  Saun« 
ders  found  this  inflammation  to  be  not  unfrecjuently  connected 
with  syphilis,  in  which  case  the  specific  remedy  must  be  vigo- 
rously employed,  connecting  with  that  the  employ mient  of  the 
Belladonna.  Five  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  are  added 
which  sufficiently  exemplify  the  mode  of  treatment  in  both 
varieties  of  the  disease. 

The  third  chapter  is  ^<  on  the  Cute  of  invernon  of  the  npper 
eye-'lid,  by  excision  of  the  ursus.** 

'  After  some  general  observations  on  the  structure  and  uses 
of  the  eyelid  which  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Paley,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders describes  with  peculiar  force  and  accuracy  the  painful 
inconveniences  occa<»ioned  by  this  trouhlesonie  disease.  In 
its  early  stages  he  thinks  the  operation  recommended  by  Dr. 
Cranipton  will  be  generally  found  successful,  butwhen  the 
tarsus  has  acquired  an  unconquerable  inclination  towards  the 
eye,  constantly  fretting  and  irritating  its  irritable  and  delicate 
surface  it  is  altogether  inefficient,*  and  in  this  state  of  the  dis- 
ease Mr.  Saunders  recommends  the  extirpation  of  the  tarsus. 
•  He  observes  that  he  has  performed  the  operation  with  the 
happiest  result,  that  it  is  at  once  simple  and -efficient,  and  that 
its  Mib««quent  is  even  still  more  simple,  that  it  is  foHowed  by 
no  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  occasions  but  very  litte  deformity; 
much  less  than  thedisease  which  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  In 
performing  the  operation  the  circumstance  to  be.  chiefly 
regarded  is  to  aroid  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  levator  palpebne. 
The  fil;>res  of  this  muscle  were  conjectured  by  Dr.  Uram(lton 
to  have  tUeii'  inseriioii  in  the  integuments  and  conjunctiva,  a 
conjecture  which  Mr.  S.  on  examining  the  organ  with  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  object  foiind  to  be  correct.  Upon  this 
circumstance  the  success  of  the  operation  depends,  for  though 
•the  tarsus  uiay  be  removed,  yet  the  muscle  aiid  its  insertion 
i^maining  entire,  the  eyelid  is  sufficiently  elevated  for  distinct 
▼ision,  it  has  lost  indeed  an  important  mecbanioil  rappofet^  but 
its  apparatas  for  motion  renftains  nnirgored. 
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The  fourth  chapter  treats  ^*  of  some  of  the  more  important 
terminationsjof  ophthalmia,"  arranged  under  the  separate  heads 
,ofeflPusion  by  acoagulable  lymph-^suppuration — slough,  Bnd 
ulceration.  Under  each  of  these  divisions  we  meet  with  many 
valuable  observations,  selected  from  the  author's  notes; 
but  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  these  detached  facts,  and 
the  masterly  sketches  by  which  they  are  formed  into  a  con- 
nected whole,  we  are  indebted  entirely  to  the  ^ditor.  Not- 
withstanding the  perfect  transparency  of  the  cornea,  yet  it  is 
susceptible  of  very  high  degrees  or  inflammation,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  common  consequences  is  the  effusion  of  co»- 

fulable  lymph  between  its  anterior  lamellsB,  and  especially 
etwixt  its  surface  and  the  conjunctiva.  Although  the 
opacity  thus  produced  may  be  total,  yet  if  the  inflammation 
pauses  before  the  lymph  becomes  organized,  the  interstitial 
texture  being  simply  loaded,  the  lymph  will  be  removed  by 
the  absorbents,  on  the  decline  of  that  action  which  caused  its 
effusion.  If  however  the  inflammatory  action  prevails,  the 
organization  of  the  lymph  commences  by  red  vessels  from  the 
sclerotica  and  conjunctiva  advancing  towards  it  in  straight 
lines,  the  thicker  layer  first  receiving  them,  beyond  which 
there  is  a  fainter  circle  of  lymph  diffused  around.  By  active 
treatment  this  stage  of  inflcimmation  may  be  arrested,  and  the 
effusion  being  checked,  the  red  vessels  will  contract  and  dis- 
appear, and  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency.  But  some* 
times  the  adhesive  inflammation  will  pervade  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  and  lymph  will  be  deposited  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  varying  however  in  quanti^  from  a 
line  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  masses  which  may  rise  to  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  or  even  above  it,  in  the  form  of  irregular 
masses.  If  the  inflammation  should  extend  to  the  posterior 
chamber  also,  ^  then  the  capsule  of  the  chrystalline  lens  will 
become  opaque,  the  pupil  will  adhere  to  it,  or  even  be  filled 
with  coagulable  lymph,  remaining  fixed,  irregular  in  its 
figure,  or  very  much  contracted.*  To  preserve  the  eye  under 
such  circumstances  requires  the  most  active  treatment,  for  if 
the  efl'usion  is  not  checked,  and  the  growth  of  new  vessels 
prevented,  the  inflammation  will  commonly  prove  fatal  to  the 
structure  of  the  organ.  The  following  observations  on  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilitic  and  simple  inflammation  of  the  ifis  are 
too  important  not  to  b^  transcribed* 

*  In  the  syphilitic  iDflammttion,  the  iris  is  much  more  thickened  s^id 
puckered,  the  texture  appears  more  changed^  the  irritation  on  exposure  to 
light  ie»  less,  the  pain  is  most  intense  at  eight,  red  vessels  are  seen  in  the 
substaoce  of  the  iris-— a  circumstance  not  onen.  observed  in  the  early  stage 
of  ^imjple  inB^wtion  of  the  iri^t  ip  whi^h  patients,  from  the  severity  of 
the  pam,  are  soofi^r  induced  i^i^pply  fsr  i)Mid&-«ihe  ptqAl  is.  pot  so  much 
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contracted  as  in  the  *  simple  inflammation ;  and  altfaoiigh  the  general 
appearance  of  disease  be  grater,  the  pain  is  actually  less,  the  bliodoeM  it 
often  total ;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  added,  that  the  lymph  is  dcposkedt 
as  it  were,  in  drops,  and  assumes  a  tubercular  appearance.'  p.  64. 

From  the  observations  on  the  termination  by  suppuration  we 
shall  merely  extract  the  following  observations  on  the  means 
of  distinguishing  the  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  formation  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  *  Soft  lymph  and  pus 
so  exactly  correspond  in  colour,  that  no  distinction  can  be 
founded  on  this  circumstance ;  but  the  6gurQ  of  the  matter 
deposited  affords  a  groiind  of  discrimination ;  the  lymph  rises 
in  irregular  niasses,  the  pus  maintains  a  level/  We  have 
already  given  so  full  an  account  of  Mr.  Saunders's  views  of 
the  termination  of  inflammation  uf  the  conjunctiva  by  slough- 
ing of  the  cornea  that  we  shall  be  e?(cused  for  passing  over  that 
portion  of  the  present  chapter  with  little  notice.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  find 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  adult  so  frequent  a 
disease  as  it  appears  to  be  from  the  records  of  the  Infirmary. 
From  the  25th  of  March  1806  to  the  31st  of  Pecember  1809, 
133  adults  and  children  were  cured  of  acute  inflamaiAtion  t>f 
the  conjunctiva,  while  the  number  of  infants  adniitto4  wa^i 
only  182.  Mr.  Saunders  considered  the  disease  in  both  as 
perfectly  identical,  and  his  treatment  of  cot^rse  was  the  same  2 
active  evacuation  at  the  commencement,  and  the  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  action  was  subdued.  He 
has  pointed  out  with  admirable  precision  the  appearances 
which  must  direct  the  practitioner  in  his  adoption  of  these 
opposite  modes  of  practice,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
felicity  and  skill  with  which  he  appears  tQ  have  applied  them 
to  the  cases  which  came  under  his  own  care.  The  editor 
observes  that  it  was  Mr.  Sai)n(!|ers*s  intention  tq  have  drawn  up 
an  essay  on  the  inflammatipn  of  the  conjjunctivi^  in  adults  in 
which  he  would  have  particularly  considered  'the  granolat 
state  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  sometimes  the  conseouenco 
of  acute  inflammation  and  protracts  the  disease  in  theoironic 
form.  In  these  inveterate  cases  of  such  a  morhid  change  of 
structure  he  intended  to  recommend  what  he  had  lon^  prac* 
tised  with  success,  the  excision  of  the  granular  portion  of  |be 
conjunctiva  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  the  frequent  injection 
of  a  solution  of  alum,  or  nitrate  of  silver  to  prevent  its  repro* 
duction. 

Ulceration  of  the  oornea,  or  pustules  of  the  conjunctiva^ 
which  generally  terminate  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  consti« 
tute  by  far  tht*  largest  class  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  M  least  in 
large  cities,  such  as ,  London,  and  are  in  the  work-before  ua 
regarded  as  unequivocally  ^f  airumQUs  on|j;io«    T^  ^Tf 
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chiefly  the  consequence  of  improper  food^  cold,  and  iin* 
pure  air,  and  hence  the  children  of  the  affluent  suffer  as 
well  as  those  of  the  poor*  The  milder  cases  jrield  to  a  few 
doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  (not  too  frequently  repeated)  and 
a  purer  atmosphere;  but  if  the  ulcers  are  indisposed  to  heal 
and  the  inflammation  is  not  acute,  the  healing  is  promoted 
by  injecting  upon  them  a^'solution  of  nitrate  ox  silver  in  the 

firoportion  of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
f  however  the  inflammation  aUould  be  in  excess,  occasioning 
a  deposition  of  lymph  beyond  what  the  healing  process  re« 
quires,  then  general  or  topical  bleeding  according  to  cir^* 
cumstances,  and  frequent  cathartics  are  requisite.  Stimulant 
applications  must  be  avoided ;  and  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  or  a  tepid  decoction  of  poppies  must  be 
applied  according  to  the  feelines  of  the  patient  The  con- 
dition however  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  its  parietes  must 
at  all  times  be  vigilantly  attefided  to^  as  it  affords  the  best 
means  of  estimating  the  danger,  and  regulating  the  treatment. 
Protrusion  of  the  iris  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  sloughing, 
and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  threatening  at  once  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  organ.  The  object  of  medical  treatment 
in  sdch  cases  must  be  to  '  regulate  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of.  the  part,  by  correct- 
ing its  defect  or  excess.'*— If  the  destruction  of  this  part  is 
going  on  by  the  sloughing  process,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
must  be  excited  by  the  cinchona,  assisted  by  proper  local 
applications ;  if  the  lymph  is  poured  out  in  excess,  the  ac« 
tion  must  be  reduced  by  bleeding  to  its  salutary  degree, 
when  the  healing  process  will  go  on  with  rapidity. 

The  fifth  Chapter  is  entitl^  **  illuslration&  of  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  of  structure  in  the  eye.''  It  contains 
descriptionsof  amaurosis  combined  with  cataract,  and  also  of 
amaurosis  preceding  the  disorganization  of  the  eye^  and  the 
protrusion  of  fungi  both  malignant  and  non  malignant  in  their 
nature.  The  account  of  these  diseases  is  brief,  and  indeed  to 
have  given  a  finished  history  of  them  would  have  required  long 
continued  opportunities  of  careful  observations:  brief  as  they- 
are  however  they  are  valuable,  and  the  editor  has  added  ta 
their  value,  by  an  excellent  note  pointing  out  other  varietiet 
of  this  disease.  That  form  of  amaurosis,  he  observey^  which 
is  combined  with  cataract,  is  sufliciently  distinguished  by  **  a 
pupil  soniewhat  dilated  and  still,  or  sluggishly  ooatrading 
over -a  yellowish  lens,  even  in  strong  light,  with  a  tendeoey 
in  the  vessels  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  slobe  to  assume  a 
fascicular  arrangement.  There  b  a  lecond,  and  by .  far,  the 
moait  common  form  of  amautosig  in  vRbicb:  thei  p)ip41  i»  not 
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only  motionless  or  nearly  SO)  butU  alio  eontracted  and  ir- 
.iregular,  and  the  humors  are  misty.  This  likewise  seemi 
to  be  an-organic  disease,  and  although  slowerin  its  progress 
than  the  former,  is  generally  incurable.  In  a  ihird  form  of 
amaurosis,  which  is  commonly  called  Gutta  serena,  a  airaple 
Joss  of  sensibility,  in  the  retinssi  miiether  it  is  idiopathic  or 
•symptomatic  is  ascertained  by  observation  on  the  pi^pil. 

As  a  symptomatic,  affection  it  is  in  recent  case^  capable  of 
being  curea. — First,  when  it  is  acoompaoied  with  panlvsis  of 
•die  upper  eye-lids  and  a*  flushed  face,  marking  arterial  oon- 
f^estion  in  the  enoephalon.  S^ondly,  when  it  arises  from 
the  disordered  functions  of  the  abdominal  visceray  but  es- 
pecially of  the  alimentary  capal  or  of  the  uterus.  Thirdly 
iwhen  it  attends  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  iris.  The  first  n 
•cured  by  active  depletion,  by  a  gentle  but  lony  contiiiQed 
mercurial  course,  and  by  a  very  abstemious  diet;' the  se- 
oond,  by  restoring  the  function ;  the  third,  by  the  specific 
jremedy.  ^ 

.  The  sixth  and  last  chapter  is  ^  on  the  Congenital  cataraeti** 
^"— and  contains  a  detailed  account  of  what  Mr^  Saunders  has 
.done  to  improve  this  interesting  departoient  of  surgery. 
Until  bis  attention  was  fortunately  engaged-  Upon  it,  this  pe- 
culiar form  of  Cataract  had  received  no  distinct  considMatieo ; 
«nd  the  unhappy  subjects  of  it  were  permitted  to  pass  .the 
most  important  and  valuable  years  of  early  lifo{as  mr  as  re- 
gards moral  and  physical  education)  in  a  state  of  partial  or 
toul  J>lindness.  Nor  was  even  this,  great  as  it  «raB»  the  only 
xiisadvantage  of  their  condition.  According  to  a  q|eoefl«l 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  the  retina  from  long  inactivil^  be- 
comes less  sensible,  and  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  acquire  a 
roiling  unsteady  motion  which  not  only  increases  the  basard 
and  difficulty  of  an  operation,  but  for  a  long  period  of  time 
renders  it  impossible,  b^any  effort  of  volition,  to  direct  tiie 
eye  to  an  object  with  suflfcient  steadiness  for  the  purposes  of 
distitfct  ana  useful  vision.  The  advantages  tber^rore  ofope- 
fttting  in  early  infancy  are  incalculable,  but  to  thn  pmod, 
of  Jifotbe  extraction  and  depression  of  the  lens  are  perfectly  in- 
applicable, the  first  being  too  hazardous  and-diffioult  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  dexterous  operator,  and  the  natore  of 
the  congenital  cataract  rendering  the  last  impractioiMo  in 
most  instances-— In  by  far  the  greater  number  or  iBstanoes  the 
i^oi^enital  cataract  is  capsularj^  that  is  the  lens  having  beoome 
opaque  is  removed  by  toe  action  of  the  absorbents^  sum!  the 
anteriorJamells»  of  thecapsuleretirineupon  the  posterioi^ikey 
«nite  and  form  a  white  opaque  and  very  elastic  mombraoe 
This  change  had  taken  place  more  or  less  oompbloly-'ia-^l 
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of  44  cases' upon  which  Mr.  SL  operated.    Of  the  remaining 
23  9   10  were  case^  of  solid  tens  either  totally  or  partially 
opaque,  9  were  soft  and  opaifiie,  with  or  without  opacity  of 
the  capsule,  and  4  were  cases  of  fluid  cataract.— rit  is  obvioiis 
that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  the  operation 
ofextraction  or  depression  could  not  be  employed,  ami  Mr.  8. 
merits  the  highest  praise  for  having  {suggested  and  brougrht 
to  perfection  an   operation  at  once  simpL*,  efficacious,  easily 
performed,  and  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  the  disease.     Ill 
con:>ists  in  making  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  centre  of 
the  capsule,  not  exceeding  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil^  the 
object  of  the  operation  being  to  destroy   this  portion  of  tbe 
capsule  (that  it  may  not  be  closed  up  by  the  adhesive  process) 
without  dislocating  the  lens. — Previt»us  to  the  operation  Mr,  Bw 
apphed  the  extract  of  Belladonna  diluted   with  water  to   tbe 
consistence  of  cream  to  the  eye  or  eyelids  ;   i:i  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  this  had  produced  its  full  effect  upon 
the  iris,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  perform  the  operation  with 
the  aid  of  the  necessary  assistants  to  secure  the  patient*     He 
employed  Peltier's  elevator  to  raise  the  lid  and  tix  the  eye-ball, 
and  the  needle  which  he  prepared  was  small,  sharp  pointi^d, 
and  had  a  cutting  edge  from  its  shoulders  to  the  poipt,  and 
was  so  thin  as  to  penetrate  with  the  utmost  ease.  Mr.  S.  opera* 
ted  upon  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  cataract  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances;  in  the  former  case  the  needle  ifas 
made  to   penetrate  the  cornea   near   its  junction    with  the 
sclerotica;  in  the  latter,  the  puncture  was  made  in  tbe  scle- 
rotica, and  the  needle  was  passed  carefully  behind  tbe  tns« 
When  the  needle  had  reached   the   centre  of  tbe  pupil,   he 
worked    ciAtiously  upon    the  centre    of  the  capsule    with 
a  lateral  mdlion,  and  having  made  a  sufficient  opening  he 
gently  sent  the  needle   into   the  body   of  the    lens   (where 
the  capsule  contained  one)   and  carefuHy  opened   its  texture 
without  disturbing  i^.s  situa  ion.     By   this  means   the  lens  is 
completely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aijueous   humour  by 
which  it  is  gradually  dissolved^  though  sometimes  not  without 
a  necessity  for  opening  its  texture  by  several  successive  ope- 
rations, a  fortnight  at  least  being  interposed    between  each. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  operation  that  it 
rarely  excites  inflammation,  and  though   it  is  more  slow,  yet 
it  IS  more  certain  than  any   other;  when  the   disease   is  en- 
tirely capsular  more  freedom  may  be  used  with  tbe  needle,  as 
there  is  less  danger  of  inflammation  ;  the  fluid  caturact  some- 
times excites  a  good  deal  of  inflammatioir.     The  greatest  i 
success  attended    tbe   operation   when   performed   between 
eighteen    months  and  four  years  of   age,  the   editor    re- 
commends   two    years    as  the   best   age — ^Tbe    number  of 
operations   requisite  to  effect  a  cure  may  vary  from  one 
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to  six.  With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  operating  in  fhe 
adult  cataract  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  S.  nad  come  to  a 
positive  conclosioih ;  he  was  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  bis 
operation  in  the  soft  cataract,  but  its  positive  superiority  in  all 
the  varieties  of  cataract  he  was  aware  could  ontyoe  determined 
by  ai  fair  and  long  continued  comparative  trial  of  the  vmoot 
modes  of  operating,  owing  to  the  very  slow  solution  of  a-  liani 
lensin  the  aqueous  humour ;  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  ope* 
ration  of  extraction  in  that  variety  of  the  diseaae,  bat  the 
Mitor  appears  to  be  doubtful  if  he  woold  ultimately  have 
conceded  even  thus  much  in  favour  of  extraction.  When 
lK>wever  he  performed  his  6|>eratidn  of  the  capsule  in  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  he  was  particularly  careful  td  leave 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  capsale  around 
the  circumference  of  the  Jens  to  retain  it  in  its  poaitiony  as  its 
dislocation  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  iris  prodoced  a 
hazardous  inflammation  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  coii« 
troul  by  the  most  active  treatment. 

A  number  of  plates  very  beautifully  executed  and  ad- 
mirably coloured  accompany  this  volume,  they  serrd  to 
illustrate  either  the  more  remarkable  appearances  of  disease 
in  the  eye,  or  particular  circumstances  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended in  operating.  Their  value  is  consideraUy  increased 
by  copious  explanations. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  this  interesting  vdnnie, 
which  exhibits  proof  throughout,  of  superior  uiKierstandiog, 
nice  discrimination,  patient  investigation  and  manly  decision^ 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labour  of  such  a  man  shoold 
have  been  closed,  when  his  powers  bad  reached  tbefar  fall 
maturity,  and  when  his  valuable  attainments  wery opening  to 

iiim  a  boundless  field  of  honorable  and  useful  exemon. 

-»■'■■■'■      ■      ■    ■  ■  ■  ■*         ■  ■         '■  i— *— ^p— ^—i^ 

Art.  IV.  Essays  on  Soag^wriimg ;  with  a  coUecttoa  of  focfa  Ki^EA 
songs  as  are  most  eminent  for  poedcat  meriu  By  Jl<^  Aikia^  a  aew 
edition,  with  additions  and  corrections,  and  a  loppknienit  hy  R.  B. 
Evans.  I2mo.  £yans,  1810. 

Art.  V.  'Focal  Poetry^  or  a  select  coUecdon  of  Eoglish  sosgSi  Tp 
which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Song-wriuog.  By-Joho  Aikiat^M»D^ 
i2mo.  Johnson  and  Co.  1810. 

Art.  VI.  Letters  to  John  Jtikinf  M.D.  on  his  voluike  of  vooaijiacttjs 
and  on  his  **  Essays  on  Song- writing ;  with  a  coUeoioD  of  sqch  ^i^Ui 
songs  as  are  most  eminent  for  poetical  merit.''  PuUithed  onginail^  hf 
himself  in  the  year  1772 ;  and  republidied  by  R.  H.  £vaiM»  m  the  mr 
1810.  By  James  Plumptre^  B.  D.  Fellow  of  CkrehaDt  Cambnon 
To  which  are  added  a  collection  of  songs  revised  and  dteicd  bv  uie 
Editor;  with  some  original  songs.  12iuo«  RM&gtoa.  IJBII. 

QjUR  readers^  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  ingtoioiii 
essays  09  Song*>yritiDg  hy  Du  Aikiui.wfakb  fiflft 
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their  appearance  in  1772,  accompanied  by,  a  cpllectioa 
of  some  of  the  best  F^nglish  songs,  intended  as  exiepiplif^ 
cations  of  the  author's  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The 
copyright  expired,  the  book  was  out  of  priht,  and  its  scarcity^ 
moreover,  having,  we  are  told,  long  bedfi\a  sobject  of  p6^ 
pular  regret,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Pall-mailljj  iindertobk  a  new  feditioa 
of  the  work. 

*  The  many  years  which  have  elapsed,*  says  Mr..E..  in  his  advertite^ 
meot,  *  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  seemed  to  leave  no .  hope 
that  Dr.  Aikia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify  the  pitblic  by  a  revisioa  aq<t 
enlargement  of  his  work.  He  had  declined  the  usk  in  the  priitfe  aii4 
vigoar  of  life ;  and  he  might  now  think  it  unbecoining  his  years,  to  eb^jra^ 
in  a  republication  of  these  nug  as  canorae. — Turhe  :enUtsamor,t}\9  doctor  mi^jnt 
exclaim,  and  though  we  might  be  pleased  to  sec  his  volume  ranged  ^  the 
tide  of  those  of  Percy,  EUlis,  and  some  other  similar  publications,  yet  h^ 
has  abandoned  the  friendly  office  of  revision  to  other  hands/  ' 

But  Mr  Evans  *^  reckoned  without  his  host,''  and  was,  it 
seems,  rather  deceived  in  his  calculations.  Instead  of  receiving 
the  thanks  of  Dr.  Aikin  for  taking  ch?kv^Q  cf  his  literary  pno* 
^eny,  our  editor  finds  his  services  regarded  as  officious  :  and 
He  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  doctor  from  his  conduct  90 
the  present  occasion,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to.  those 
animals  who^  if  their  young  ones  are  iook^dj  at  or  hafidled, 
forsake  or  destroy  them.  Soon  after  the  ajme^rance  of  Mir. 
Evans's  book,  Or.  Aikin  ^^  found  it  necessary^'  to  declare,  l^y 
public  advertisement,  that  be  had  neve^  been  consulted  oa 
the  republication  of  the  Essays,  and  had  no  concern  what- 
ever in  it.  Another  bantling  is  immediately  seiit  forth,  which^ 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  owned  by  its  parent  as  a 
legitimate  production,  steps  forward  a  candidate  for  public 
favour,  in  opposition  to  its  discarded  elder  brother. — In  the 
advertisement  which  appears  in  the  book  itsc*lf  Dr.  Aikia 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  Mr.  Evans's  publication. 

*  As  inquiries,*  he  says,  *  were  still  from  time  to  time  nude  after  the 
work,  the  editor  was  asked  the  qaestion  whether  he  had  any  inteDtioa 
of  reprinting  it ;  accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that,  as  the  copyright 
was  expired,  should  he  decline  the  business,  others  would  be  ready  10 
undertake  it. — Unwilling  that  his  hook  should  again  be  eivcn  to  the 
pablic  with  aJl  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  he  was  obliged  to  declare* 
that  if  it  were  reprinted  at  all,  it  should  be  with  many  material  alteratioai* 
corresponding  to  his  own  change  of  taste  and  opinion  in  various  poiott 
daring  so  long  an  interval.^-Under  these  almost  compalsorv  circumstancety 
although  he  perhaps  should  not  now  have  chosen  for  the  nrst  time  to  ap. 
pear  as  the  collector  of  productions,  the  general  strain  of  which  is  more 
suitable  to  an  earlier  period  of  life,  yet  he  thought  he  ^(ght  without  im- 
propriety avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of-,  makiag  a  new  and  much 
more  exttoihre  fdectioD  of  cdmpotiii^s  which  will  not .  cease  to.  be  &« 
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to  six.  With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  opehttkig  in  the 
adult  cataract  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  S.  nad  come  to  a 
positive  conclusion ;  he  was  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  bis 
operation  in  the  soft  cataract,  but  its  positive  superiority  in  mil 
tbe  varieties  of  cataract  he  was  aware  could  only  oe  determined 
by  a;  fair  and  long  continued  comparative  trial  of  tbe  Varioot 
modes  of  operating,  owing  to  the  very  slow  solution  of  a'  baid 
knsin  the  aqueous  humour  ;  he  was  inclined  to  prefer  tbe  ope* 
ration  of  extraction  in  that  variety  of  the  oiseaae,  but  tbe 
Mitor  appears  to  be  doubtful  if  he  wonld  ultimately  have 
conceded  even  thus  much  in  favour  of  extriction.  When 
bowever  he  performed  his  o|>eratidn  of  tbe  capsule  in  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  he  was  particularly  carefol  tb  le«ve 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  capsule  aronod 
the  circumference  of  the  Jens  to  retain  it  in  its  position,  as  ilt 
dislocation  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  iris  produeed  a 
hazardous  inflammation  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  coii^ 
troul  by  tbe  most  active  treatment. 

A  number  of  plates  very  beautifully  exeeuted  mid  ad- 
mirably coloured  accompany  this  volume,  they  senrel  to 
illustrate  either  the  more  remarkable  appearances  of  diacase 
in  the  eye,  or  particular  circumstances  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended in  operating.  Their  value  is  considerably  increased 
by  copious  explanations. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  this  interesting  voltime, 
which  exhibits  proof  throughout,  of  superior  uiKkrstandiog, 
nice  discrimination,  patient  investigation  and  manly  deeiaioni 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labour  of  such  a  man  dKmId 
have  been  closed,  when  his  powers  bad  reached  their  foil 
maturity,  and  when  his  valuable  attainments  wef^opettioj^  to 
him  a  boundless  field  of  honorable  and  useful  exeraon* 


■«*i 


Art.  IV.  Eisays  on  Soag'wriisng ;  with  a  cdkcttoa  of  foch  Ei^lilh 
songs  as  are  most  eminent  for  poetical  meriu  By  J.<^  Aiki%  a  aew 
edition,  with  additions  and  corrections,  and  a  iDppknMiMt  by  R.  B. 
Evans.  I2mo.  Eyans,  1810. 

Art.  V.  'Focal  Poetry^  or  a  select  coUecdon  of  Eaglish  soigs  Tp 
which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Song-wriuog.  By  Joha  Aikia»  ]|JL  D^ 
i2mo.  Johnson  and  Co.  1810. 

Art.  y I.  Letters  to  John  jtikiut  M,  D.  OB  his  voluike  of  fOCal jlMttyi 
and  on  his  <<  Essays  on  Song-writing ;  with  a  coUeoioa  of  socb  Sl^fab 
songs  as  are  most  eminent  for  poetical  merit.''    PuhUthed  orineailv  hf 


I  o  wmcn  tfrr  added  a  collection  ot  songs 

Editor;  with  some  origtnsil  soogs.  12nio.  Ritbgtfffu  IJBIL 

QUR  readers,  are,  no  doubt,  acquainted -wiib  the  ingeoMNM 
es:ia>s  on  Song*>yritjDg  by  I>r«  Alkiui  >Rrbaoh  &tt  wmiM 
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their   appearance    in     1772,    accompanied    by,  a  cpllectioa 

of  some  of  the  best  F^nglish  songs,    intended   as  exjemplif^ 

cations     of     the    author's  ideas    upon    the    subject.      The 

copyright  expired,  the  book  was  out  of  priht,  and  its  scarcity^ 

moreover,  having,  we  are  told,  long  beSfi^a  sobject  of  p6r 

pular  regret,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Pall-maillj^  iindeftpbk  a  new  feditioo 

of  the  work.  .  ' 

'"■■*■' 
*  The  many  years  which  have  elapsed,*  says  Mr.E*.  in  his  advertue** 

ment,  *  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition*  seen^d  to  leave  no  .  hope 

that  Dr.  Aikia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify  the  pitblic  by  a  revisioqaq<t 

enlargement  of  his  work.    He  had  declined  the  usk  in  the  priitfe  aa4 

Tigoor  of  life ;  and  he  might  now  think  it  unbecoming  his  years,  to  eo)3ra^ 

in  arepublicationof  thesenugfficanorae. — Turhe  :eniiijamor,t\i9  doctor  mifjnt 

exclaim,  and  though  we  might  be  pleased  to  sec  hils  volume  ranged^  the 

tide  of  those  of  Percy,  EUlis,  and  some  other  similar  publications,  y^  h^ 

has  abandoned  the  friendly  office  of  revision  to  other  hands/  * 

But  Mr  Evans  *^  reckoned  without  his  host,*'  and  was,  it 
seems,  rather  deceived  in  his  calculations.  Instead  of  receiving 
the  thanks  of  Dr.  Aikin  for  taking  charure  cf  Im  literary  pi^« 
geny,  our  editor  finds  his  services  regarded  as  officious  :  and 
he  may^  perhaps,  consider  the  doctor  frbm  his  conduct  ^p 
the  present  occasion,  as  bearing  so'nie  resemblance  to  those 
animals  who,  if  their  young  oi^es  are  ioot^^d^  at  or  haodled, 
forsake  or  destroy  thein.  Soon  after .  the  :ajp^earance  ofMfr- 
Evans's  book.  Or.  Aikin  ^^  found  it  necessary*'  to  declare,  l^y 
public  advertisement,  that  he  had  neve^-  been  consulted  oa 
the  republication  of  the  Essays,  and  had  no  concern  what- 
ever  in  it.  Another  bantling  is  immediately  seiit  forth,  which^ 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  oivneid  by  its  parent  as  a 
legitimate  production,  steps  forward  a  candidate  for  public 
iiavour,  in  opposition  to  its  discarded  elder  brother. — In  the 
advertisement  which  appears  in  the  book  itsc*lf  Dr.  Aikia 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  Mr.  Evans's  publication. 

« As  inquiries,*  he  says,  *  were  still  from  time  to  time  nude  after  the 
work,  the  editor  was  asked  the  qaestion  whether  he  had  any.  inteDtioa 
of  reprinting  it ;  accompanied  with  the  intimation*  that,  as  the  copyright 
was  expired,  should  he  decline  the  business,  others  would  be  ready  ip 
undertake  it. — Unwilling  that  his  ^^^k  shpuld  again  be  eiven  to  the 
public  with  aJl  its  imperfectiona  on  its  head,  he  was  obliged  to  declare* 
that  if  it  were  reprinted  at  all,  it  should  be  with  many  material  alteratioot* 
corresponding  to  his  own  change  of  taste  and  opinion  in  various  points 
duriDg  so  long  an  interval.— Under  these  almost  compulsory  circumstancet* 
although  he  perhaps  should  not  now  have  chosen  for  the  first  time  to  ap. 
pear  as  the  collector  of  productions,  the  general  strain  of  which  is  more 
suitable  to  an  earlier  period  of  life,  yet  he  thought  he  .night  without  im- 
propriety avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of-,  maklag  Ml  new  and  much 
nore  exteoihre  fdectioD  of  compofiii^s  which  will  not.  cease  to.  be  &« 
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voaritei  wkh  the  lovers  of  degant  poetry,  whaterer  be  te  viciasit^JH 
-of  general  taiee.' 

Thus  two  kindred  but  rival  performances  upon  this  iin- 
porbMit  8ub|ect,  priBReot  themselves  to  view  almost  mt  the 
Mune  moment,  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford  in  the  Re* 
oeanal  And  thas  the  canse  for  ^^  popular  regret**  which 
was  afforded  by  the  scarcity  of  the  former  work,  is  happily  and 
effectually  removed. 

But  to  be  serious  —  it  certainly  does  appear  aooiewhat 
strange  that  Dr.  Aikin  was  not  consulted  by  Mr.  Evaiia  labout 
the  republication  of  his  work^  though  sonie  ifothor^  |M4iapir, 
would  have  thought  it  bardly  worth  their  ^s^hilc'to.  trbnbK 
themselves  about  the  matter*  tlow.ever,  with  su'ch^^'li  e|<^ 
gant.and  attractive  lijttle  voluo^e  before  ua  asfrta-Volpal  ^^MBirvy 
we  must  own  ourselves  u^der  some  obligation  to  Jbi^Aikih 
for  feeling  and  acting,  as  he  has  done  oti  this  occasion.  On 
Mie  other  nandy  we  are  not  disposed  to  ckll-Mr;  Ewia  ib  > 
very  severe  kccoiint  for  republishing  another  !'iiiati*a' work 
DHtbout  his  permissi(^,  because-  we  find  it  by-'  ikp  mewwiin- 
iiiVeresting  to  pooipjare  the  doctor's  present  id|fee|S'«|NMi  the 
thibject  in  qo'ektidnj^with those  whrcb  be  entiertaiaed  /at  the 
j$darmencement  pf  ht'iil  literary  life. 

'*  prhe  essays  i^ublished  By  Mr.  Evans  aufsfoor'tn  Btmbei^ 
dneljn  song^wt^ng  in  general,  and  one  on.  eaob^f' the  three 
classes  into  which  the  collection  bf  songs  waj  ovigi<laily  <iia» 
iiibutedf  namely,  balfads  and  pastoral  songt,^)MmMiQatei  Am) 
dfesc^ptive,  and  in^hious  ana  witt^  songs  r^aoarriHugemeeft 
fbriried  upon  munrtfr  rather  than  subject  Jn  the- voliiaoei  psk* 
lished  by  Dr.  Aikin  himself  a  new  arrangement  of  >tlMiiMHigi 
ik'giv^n,  with'a  single  pi*eliminar>^  essay,  in  whiehiheiiaHa  -nt 
Were  is  scarcely  a  sentence  copied  front' hie -Ibraier.t work. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  notice  ■o<5ithike 
publications,  confining  our  rethiirks  chiefly  to  Or.  AfUahi 
own  edition. 

He  begins  his  essay  by  remarking,'  that  antienOj .  tbe  al« 
Hance.  between  poetry  and  music  appears  to  have  biee|i.  coin- 
stant ;  but  that  in  process  of  time^  as  poetry  took  airi4or|f9^gey 
the  accorfifi)animent  of  music  was  laid  aside  aa  inconveiliiaiit; 
still,  however,  he  observes,  musical  tones  coiitiaued  tO.be 
as^6ciated  with  a  4arge  class  of  compositions^  to  wlMcti>liei 
given  the  denoniiiration  of  Lnpic  Poe^yx  compnheodiDg -e 
great  variety  of  topics,  which  fall  within  the  provinceefthe 
modern  ode,  and  song.  ■■'* 

•  ReKoquithiD^  to  theoi^  the  more  elevated  si^lyectsaadelabofM'taip 
ertions  of  the  lync  mase,  nng  chiefly  coofiaes  its^io  mftft  tofi^.aid 
especially  delights  to  express  the  pwasares  a^.faiiKi^Jpf%  9114'% 
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ttarestTaiDed  hUtiitf  of  the  convmal  board.  Not  that  it  entireljr  discanU 
more  serious  arguments ;  but  always  bavin?  in  Ttew  a  real  or  possible 
union  with  Tocal  music^  it  regulates  itself  m  its  sabjects,  and  the  mode 
of  treaun^  them,  by  the  usual  occasions  in  which  such  music  is  called  or. 
Hence  It  is  precluded  from  the  compass,  digression,  and  inequality  of  measure 
permitted  to  the  ode ;  and  for  the  same  rekson  it  adopts  a  shDj^ler  and 
more  intelligible  style  of  diction  ;  not,  however,  rejecting  the  rich  and 
glowing,  when  suited  to  the  subject;  and  ^Ten  demanding  in  moit 
cases  a  high  degree  of  polished  elegance/ 

We  rather  doubt  the  justness  of  the  distinction  here  drawn 
between  the  ode  and  the  song,  so  far  as  that  distinction  is 
made  to  depend  upon  subject.  Does  not  the  only  real  dif«f 
ference  between  them  consist  in  iiianncr  merely  ?  And,  bjr 
considering  the  more  dignified  themes  of  the  lyric  muse  ai 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  ode^  has  not  Dr.  Aikin  un* 
necessarily  limited  the  province  of  song  ?  li^  some  topic^ 
prefer  the  lofty  strain  of  the  one,  we  know  scarcely  anyi 
which  have  rejecteii  the  ftiiiQipler  iM>te$  pf  the  other. 

In  Dr.  Aikin's  former  arrangement/ Ballads  and  Pastoral 
Son^s  composed  the  firat  class.  But  in  the  present  work  be 
considers  the  Ballad  as  diflTering*  nflterialiy  from  the  Soii^^ 
and,  before  he  treats  of  the  Ifttler,  '^elears  the  way,'  b3"dis-^ 
posing  of  the  claims  to  kindred  of  the  former,  which  he  speitkf^ 
of  as  *  an  ambiguous  species  of  production  often  cotifonndfrd 
with  the  song.*  -  >». 

Ballads  he  divides  into  classes  t  treating,  in  the  first  pUce^ 
of  the  antient  Historical  or  narrative  Bwad,  with  the  modern 
imitations  of  this  species  of  writine*  He  next  adverts  to  that 
ludicrous  and  satirical  kind  of  ballad,  termed  by  the  Freqchi 
Vavdcoille^  street- poetry,  of  which  tbe  most  copious  source 
is  party.  Those  modern  ballads  are  next  alluded  to  which 
turn  upon  «ome  comic  adventure  or  incident  in  ordinary  lifiBf 
such  as  *  Robin  Gjray,*  Prior's  *  Thief  and  Cordelier,'  and 
*  All  in  tbe  Downs,'*by  Gay.  He  then  speaks  of  martial  songS| 
which,  with  us,* have  bad  reference  chiefly  to  naval  exploits, 
and  lastly  of  tbe  Pastoral  Ballad. 

*  Having  thus,'  savi  Dr.  Aikioy  *^  proceeded  through  the  difPerent  formi 
of  kiodred  and  dnbiout  compositions,  we  come  at  length  to  what  I  should 
term  song^  properly  so  called^  ^ich  as  a  species  of  poetical  writiag,  it 
is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  essay  cridcaUy  to  consider.  If  language 
and  verii6catioa  resembling  the  rude  efforts  of  early  poetry  be  the  cko* 
racterisdc  of  the  ballad,  the  song  should  be  distinguished  by  the  opposite 
quafides  of  polish  and  correctness.  It  likewise  takes  a  general  distmctioo 
from  its  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of  continued  narrative,  but  are  rather 
the  expression  of  emotions  and  sentiments.  A  song,  then,  may  be  largely 
defined  tf  thori  fQcm,  divided  intofiortiotu  o/retunuMg  tfmasurCf  adajiudii 
vocal  mwkf  and  turning  ypon  fame  mgk  ih&i^ki  sr  ffiRng,    This  de* 
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fiotttoD*  it  wiJI  be  peitehr^y  leaves  a  iride  scope  forfurtidithr  iUbJeelir 
and  indeed  I  know  erf"  bo  other  limitatiooiotlnaxttBecitiunfQdi' 


irtmi  the  popriety  of  iotrodudug  tOme  tdpicSf  mi  takivAag^  ocfasn^  4Mr 
the  occasiODS  in  which  toag  it  uniallyiii  reqneat^'    .      .  •   . 

After  remarking  that  there  are  tiot  wanting  songa  of  a  mord 
cast,  in  which  content^  moderation  and  the  tranquil  enjoy« 
ment  of  life  are  inculcateid,  Dr;  Aikfai  goea^  on  to  treat  oi 
those  which  constitute  by. far  the  moat  numerooa  claaa  in. 
vocal  poetry,  namely^  conptvial  and  ama/ory  songa*.  .  - 

« There  is  another  fund  of  moral  sentiment,  if  it  may  be  so  teimed, 
from  which  both  antient  lyric  poenpr  and  modem  soogs  hsfe  drawn  dcc^«- 
rnbis  is  the  Epicurean  system.of  Ethics,  which,  from  the  cpasidcntioD  of 
the  ihortness  of  life,  and  the  unpertaingr  of  homsn  affiir,s  deiites  an  in* 
centire  to.  present  pleasme*  This  theme  we  find  peipetoally  recmriag 
in  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  whence  it  nas'been  transfJantea 
into  the  gay  and  vocal  poetry  of  modem  timeSt  of  which  it  oonstitntef 
the  prevailmg  strain  of  seittimf<M.  In  a'  certahl'  lembeirate  degree  it 
coalesces  with  the  rational :  philosophy  befcre^n^hiioPWi*  When  canied 
funher,  it  may  justly  excite  the  oqunmio^  the'^alonilist^^  ^whatever  in- 
dalgence  be  pleaded  for  it  aBittthe-'gitendr  of  pitcideBt  and  poetical 
fittest.  Yet.  as  Mtkon^  iOihai  ^C6m1lWf  bas  not  scralM  to  let  te  ad* 
vocMte  of  plei^fiuie  bf{)i^aEdfIfiid  t^at^iif  veiy  persiSuMifelai^^aage^  tnistiii|^ 
to.  the  cooBtersf;iion  f/,fi^  fplid  ai;g^ents  m»  fyjmx  of  aohrietyy  it 
nicbt' perhaps,  be  ,e9^^  ^,agoar,!  tp  banish  fiofn  fonfrpoctiy  everf 
lifdy  enusibn  of  this  kind? 

;^ 'Without  contending' for  the  propriety  of  mbmittiog  pro* 
dnctrons  of  thFia  nature  •  to  an^  ovef*scrutini8tng  toaty  we  ninst 
yet  be  ailow^d*  to  express  our  surprisie  at  naeeting  in  both 
collection^  with  several  son|^,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  of 
tod4icehtk>us  a  cast  to  mem  the  dictinction  conferred  epon 
ihem'by  Dr.  Aikin.  Some  objiectionable  compositions  inaeited 
in  the  ioriner  are,  it  is  troe,  omitted  in  the  preaent  volume ; 
but  we  could  wish  the  expurgation  had  been  carried  flomeariiat 
further.  Among  other  pieces  of  -the  Mcariik  eooEiplection, 
we  noticed  particularly  a  song  of  Cowley^a,  wbiohir  not  in* 
tended  to  convey,  is  obviously  liable  to  M  enderatood  aacon* 
veyiiig  so  gros6  a  double  entendre^  tb^t  we  much  wonder  Dr. 
Aikiti  sboLild  have  permitted  it  to  pass  theprdeal^ 

A  few  words  follow  upon  hunting  songs  and  ..mad  tongSt 
which  latter  tlic  author  thinks  are  peculiar  to.  this  coentiy : 
and  the  essay  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  soweea  whence 
the  best  (English  songs  are  to  be  derivtxl.  We  were  npoD.the 
whole,  much  pleased  with  this  ingenioua  little  triaatife,  wrfaidi 
is  cbuifKised  with  all  Dr.  Aikin^s  wonted  conrecUMe  of  laale 
and  iiv*^-i'*'«"of«tyle. 

.  The  first  place  in  the  new  nrrangen^eni  of  metnod  piecei  ie 
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itled  to  some  specimeos  of  the  pastoral  song  ofid  kUlsd.    Of 

gs  more  proporly  so  called,  tke  first  division  consists  of  the 

ral  and  miscellaneous.    To  these  succeed  a  few  eomoivial 

gs ;  which  are  folloived  by  a  pretcy  copious  assortment  of 

li&Tr^compoGitions,  occupying  more  than  half  the  Fobme. 

H  this  collection  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  (tiontains 

assemblage  of  some  of  the  sweetest   flowers  of  poetry  ,rw 

indeed  ivithout  a  slight  portion  of  the  noxious  weeds, 

which  every  language  abounds.     It  will  doubtless  afford  a 

ightfal  entertainment  to  all  tru^  lovev^of  metrical  lore; 

wili,  we  hope,  contribute  to  improve  the  public  t^uite, 

excite  a  disrelish  for  the  insipid  noisome  trash  of  vhicli 

many  of  our  fashionable  songs  Are  cpaiposod,    la  both 

ions  mcmy  new  pieces  are  introduoed :  one  of  which   we 

rt  indulge  ourselves  with  transcribing.  The  name  of  J.  CiXBu 

isaffixedtoit. 

• 

*  How  bright  the  Sup's  decliaing  rays 

Glitter  on  yonder  ivied  spire  ! 
How  9weet  the  evening  zephyr  playc 

Thro'  those  old  trees  that  seem  pn  firel 
Beneath  those  trees  how  oft  I've  stiqr'd 

With  Mary ,  rsptufe  io  my  me  1 
But  now,  alas  I  bencsththewsaade 
All  that  remains lOf  Mary  Ues  1 

*  Oh  !  can  I  e*er  the  icene  forget  f 

^was  such  an  eveaiog — this  the  pfaK4|- 
That  first  the  lovely  girl  I  laety 
'   And  gaz'd  upon  herangel  free. 
The  Wefct  at  SpJ'a  4^natt  Wwfh'd, 

And  brightened  to  ^  cnmsop  b)^f  ; 
Her  cheek  with  kindred  tints  was  flush'df 

And  ah  !  her  sun  was  sinking  too. 

« She  died — ^nd  at  that  tf^  hour 

Hope  broke  her  wand,  an^  Vle^sntf^pd.^ 
Life  as  a  diarm  has  lost  its  power. 

The  enchantress  ^i|^y  dm  is  dfsd. 
That  sun — those  scenes  wncre  oft  l*fc  <p"^d 

Trdnsporl^,  I  no  longer  pri^e  ; 
For  nojMT,  alasl  ben,eath  tfieir  sha){e 

All  that  remains  of  li&ry  lies/ 

''e  now  turn  to  another  ^^vf)h(»rj^  editor  9f  songs,  Mr* 
(iptce  ;  whose  perfbr^ymqco  is  ;9(t  ^UK^e  ^  so  grave  and 
:rous  a  nature  tb«U  is  difli<Ruto  ^tp  dotermiae  whether  it 
»  the  most  to  provoke  iaufcblor  or  t^^uiiie  resentiraent. 
b^ve  hinted  op/  objections  to  some  of  the  p|ecps  ui  fir. 
a's  anthology,  t>Wt  ^f.  Plumptre  ^i^r^  .j^th  ^litoit 
f  one  of  toero,  and  undertakes  to  c^HAlii  tj|e  jEa^)|y 
ou  VIII.  i  ¥ 
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for  publishing  a  work  to  which  he  ascribes  a  most  per* 
nicious  cendency.  Few  lovers  of  song  will>  we  beliere, 
become  converts  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  reverend 
critic ;  who  contends  for  the  ntter  rejection  of  every  piece 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Venus,  Cupid,  or  the  Graces. 
He  is  equally  displeased  with  any  allusion  to  witches,  ghosts, 
and  fairies,  to  fate,  fortune  or  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Of 
both  rapturous  and  desponding  lovers  he  is  the  deckred 
enemy :  affirming  that  for  a  man  to  give  to  his  mistress  the 
titles  of  lovely  angel^  dear  idol^  dtoine  creature^  odorMe  goir 
desSf  is  unworthy  of  a  rational  being  and  a  Chistian;  and 
that  it  is  eaually  so  to  talk  of  despairing  and  dyings  if  his 
^ows  should  be  rejected,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  '  sacred 
volume,*  and  learning  resignation.  In  short,  every  thing 
offends  Mr.  P.  which  does  not  perfectly  accord  wilh  plain 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  sober  dictates  of  right'  reason. 
He  seems  to  regard  the  fictions  and  colourings  of  a  poi^c 
fancy  as  serious  violations  of  truth;  and  tol>e  quite  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  between  je^t  and  eamesu 

'^  Born  in  yon  blasse  of  orient  sky,''  by  Darwin,  he  says 
has  nothing  very  objectionable  in  it  except  that  May*  is 
made  a  Goddess. — *^To  fair  Fidele*s  grassy  tomb,**  amrds 
him  much  because  ^*  wailing  ghosts;  gobhns,  witches,  and 
female  fays''  are  introduced.  In  Roger's  beautiful  song, 
**  Dear  is  my  little  native  vale,*'  he  wishes  the  hours  had 
had  some  other  epithet  than  ^^  fairy-footed/'^^— Ana  in  '<  round 
Lover's  Elysian  bowers,'*  by  Montgomery^  he  fitids  fault 
with  *^  The  cloudless  heaven  of  beauty's  sihile.^^  But  that 
our  readers  may  be  better  able  to  appreciated  Mr.  P.'s 
taste  and  critical  talents  we  will  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self. 

■ 

<  In  the  next  toog,  <<  Alexis  shunn'd  his  fidlow  swaois,''  Heavea 
is  called  upoa  to  shield  us  all  fit>m  Cw/u^4  bow  ^  He  bow'd, 
obeyd,  and  died.*'  This  line  shews  a  want  of  fortitode  jo  the  lover. 
The  love  of  women,  though  justly  ranking  high,  is  nmked  toe  htgb 
when  a  man,  on  disappointment,  falls  lifeless.' 

^*Ye  mariners  of  England/'  deserres  the  conmiendstton,  which  you. 
Sir,  have  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  note,  with  respect  to  its  poetical 
merit;. but  1 A  a/ (would)  rather  not  have  mbtwim  such  expressions 
as,       . 

The  spirits  of  your  ftdiers 

Shall  start  nom  every  wave«— - 
^th  thunders  from  her  nadve  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below. 

«  A  friend^  howiever,  informs  me  he  has  been  tdd  '*that  the  firing  of 
guns  does  actually  calm  the  sea :  and  if  we  allowdus  &ct»  the  poetical 
ftlouriogis  not  much.: 
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wh^  before  the  ahar  of  loVe  (p.  71;>*  it.idpliilrf. ,  Cowper,  b 
m  00  charity,  acknowledges  how  wnuig  it  is  taworship  or  gi?o 
praise  to  any  object  below  £e  deity  bimself. :  . 

Oh  !  could  I  worship  aught  bencaldi'tbe  skies 
That  earth  hath  seen»  orfaicy  caa  dmasy 
Thine  altar,  sacred  liberty^  &c. 


w 


even  in  this  passage,  the  writer  appears  to  roe  to  ^  too  far*  He 
3  acknowledge  the  wtUingnest  of  his  sou!  to  render  thanks  and 
D  Liberty,  but  for  the  prohibttioo;  and  the  describing  the  altar 
de  of  worship  with  so  much  minuteness,  is  dwelling  upon  the 

and  that  with  so  much  delight,  as  looks  like  a  proneness  to  it» 
\  should  be  sorry  to  encourage  in  my  owfi.miad»' 

s  is  quite  sufficient.  How  .exquisite  must  be  Mr. 
)tife's  relish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry !  Page  after  page 
?d  with  criticisms  equally  valuable,  interspersed!  with 
s  uovel  and  instructive  remarks  on  love,  marriage  aud 
topics  :  while   ^many  a  holy  text   around  he  strews*  in 

his  arguments,  ana  many  a  long-drawn  quotation 
Dr.  Aikin's  former  works  to  prove  him  guilty  of  pub- 
I  songs  which  do  not  convey  his  real  sentiments.  We 
ilso  in  the  preface  a  grave  Socratic  dbcourse  upon  the 

making   use  in    quoted  passages  of  Italic  <  characters 
ect  ihe  reader's  attention  to  particular  words. 
Plumptre  has  thought  6t  to  introduce  .several  devotional 

into  his  collection,  and  among  the  rest,  ^^  Before 
ih's  awful  throne,''  which  he  iiscribps  to  Whitefield, 
ti  taken  from  Dr.  Watts's  paraphrase  of  the  bundredth 
»  •  ■ . 

will  give  our  readers  on6  sample    of  the  fare  *p#o« 

for  them  by  Mr.  Plumptre;  who  seetads  to  be  of 
m  that,  if  a  song  have  but  a  moral  cast,  the  absence 
:ry  other  recommendation  is  sufficiently  coihpeDsate4 

«  The  night  was  dark,  andawfiil  was  the  scene. 
The  wind  blew  high  and  loud  the  billows  roar'd 

The  snow  came  drifting,  and  the  frost  how  keeOf 
The  heath,  alas !  no  shelter  could  afford* 

*  ^was  then  young  Edgar  bent  his  trackless  way 

Ella  to  meet,  by  whom  he  was  beloved. 
Whose  charms  held  o*er  his  heart  despouc  sway. 

They'd  own'd  their  passions*  and  their  sires  s^rovedt 

<  The  proudest  gifts,  ^reat  Nature  e'er  bestow'd 
On  mortal s»  sure  this  virtuous  pair  possessed. 

With  wealth  too,  were  they  bounteously  endow'd^ 
And  nought  they  lack'd  to  noake  each  oth|r  hkti'd* 

S  F  2 


« But  to  tha  mUof  i^-idtep orfog'ficavtli 

For  down  ii  pt«cipi0e  whfi>e  'ttMD#  %aV  4H¥enf  • 
He  fellf  aotd  to  hia  God  fiis  aool  fetkni'cU    ^ 

<  Some  6ajt  elapftM,  when  £IUi»  in  d^sjiair, 

Found  the  dredr  spot  that  Edgir*«  cone  €biltaui'<i» 

In  wild  distraction  then  she  tpjfe  her  hair. 
And  in  most  impious  terms  high  Hea?ea  9xpifp^^ 

«  Ronoa  at  length  ivbaU'd  tins  lMre4ominaid« 

Who^piottdy  for  pardon  bent  her  knee  % 
She  woo'd  her  dear  religion's  balmy  aidy 

AhA^etJWxxt  repmed  atGod's  detf^/ ' 

,  We  will  not  bffiei^d  Mn  Plumptre  by  controverritig  Ae 
•iperits  of.  this  charming  prodaction,  any  ferther  thiin  Just 
to  observe  tiiat  there  are  acme  expressions  in  it  mich 
!8eeni  rather  inconsistent  with  his  foregoing  remarks'.  Tt 
is  indeed  to  be  koiented  that  this  well-nofeaninjg  ^tniilenmni 
who  is  so  totally  devoid  of  poetical  taste  and  jadg^thent, 
should  have  unaertakeii' to  compose;  or  ceUecft,  ^  iNmse 
songs.  In  dulness  and  absurdity  this  performaace  nill  not 
easily  find  an  equal,  except  in  the  ot»care  'iKtempts  of 
the  author  to  improve  the  theatre.  >  ; 
^^ 

Alt.  VII.  Scripture  Charattcrt,  in  a  series  of  Piractitid  Semionsy 
preached  at  St.  James's  Churchi  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  Ridfcard  Wapier» 
Curate  of  that  Parish,  two  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  4f92.  VPSiAt  "vA  Rdbinsoo, 
1610^1811. 

n^,H£  slighter  more  detai)e4  accounts  contained  in  8c4ptaiiey 
of  the  lives  and  characters  of  individuals,  aflGprd  ^x>  m«Dy 
facilities  for  conveying  various  kiqds  of  rejigioua  ipstowiiMNi, 
inot  to  have  been  often  seized  by  jpreachers  of  difEereof  jtnlet^ 
and  communions.  The  author  oi  the  volumes  befoi^  us,  ac- 
cordingly was  fuUy  mwarej  that  he  trod  upon  beaten  giouod. 
But  the  seniions  here  given  to  the  public  differ,  be  pretends, 
from  former  volumes  on  subjects  suggesteA  by  the  pcriptaral 
biography,  in  being  more  of  a  practfca!  than  a  doctrinal 
nature,  and  in  being  dketcbes  rattier  thian  iportfaita.  In  treating 
such  subjects  he  expected  to  clothe  in  an  unoooamonlyallQring 
dress,  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  unfolding  more  effectually,  «be  motivea  oi  human 
conduct. 

As  to  Mr.  Warner's  expectations  in  handling  such  topics, 
he  himself  is  the  best  judge.  We  can  only  aay  how  he  has 
succeeded  in  the  present  case ;  not  how  he  #ould  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  he  had  chosen  any  of  the  other  fliodea  of  raiaing 
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moral  anci  religious  reflections.  Though  we  cannot  say  that 
he  is  remarkably  alui;ing|  or  that  i^e  has  developed  more 
succesfolly  than  bis  predecessorsi  the  springs  of  human  con- 
duct, he  might  hav6  done  worse,  in  another  line  of  argument* 
He  might  have  been  duller  and  shallower*  We  can  however 
pronounce  with  greater  certainty^  as  to  the  originality  as** 
cribed  by  our  author,  to  these  sermons.  Dr.  Hunter's  biogra« 
ph}^,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  characters  are  as  practical  as  sermons 
can  be,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  religious  improvement.  For 
to  attempt  to  discourse  so  practically  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  articles  of  belief,  is  to  labour  in  vain':  since  all  the 
duties  of  religion  arise  from  its  principles  and  are  enforced  by 
them.  Those  excellent  writers  nave  selected  only  the  promi- 
nent features  of  each  subject  and  slightly  touched  upon 
others. 

After  all^  though  we  do  not  think  these  sermons  have  the 
precise  virtues  which  Mr.  Warner  saw  in  them,  they  have 
somewhat  mOre  than  ordinary  merit.  Brief,  spirited,  often 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  these  discourses  abouiidy 
in  just,  though  frequently  trite  reflections,  in  concise,  lively, 
and  natural  illustrations  of  historical  parts  of  scripture,  and 
in  short,  distinct  and  animated  sketches  of  the  passions  and 
characters  of  men.  The  morality  they  inculcate,  is  pure  and 
high  toned;  though  Mr.  Warner  would  have  done  well  to 
have  kept  its  intimate  connexion  with  piety  which  he  fre- 
quently asserts,  more  constantly  in  the  view  of  his  reader, 
and  seasoned  it  more  thoroug^bly  withffospel  principles.  The 
plan  on  which  the  sermons  in  these  volumes,  are  constrncted, 
appears  to  be  judicious.  The  facts  are  stilted  in  a  few  words, 
intermingled  with  such  remarks  or  exhortations  as  they  sug« 
gest,  and  the  virtues  or  vices,  they  present,  are  described, 
with  such  considerations  as  may  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
former,  and  to  guard  against  the  influence,  and  avoid  the 
practice  of  the  latter.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts  that 
our  readers  may  judge  of  the  instruction  that  Mr.  Warner  has 
here  provided. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  few  sentences,  which  will  give  a 
fhvourable  idea  of  our  preacher's  talent  for  delineating  virtues 
and  vices.  The  following  is  the  light  in  which  he  places 
envy. 

<  Thereis  no  Dasiiofl  of  the  homan  heart,  n\y  frieods,  which  it  befaoves 
as  more  to  guard  against  than  that  of  envy,  or  a  discontent  at  the  pros, 
petity  or  advantages  of  others ;  since  it  is  equally  contrarj  to  our  re* 
Hgious  oUigatioDs,  and  thepeace  of  ourown  minds*  One  greacbranch 
of  a  Christian's  duty  it,  to  sympathize  in  the  bappiocM  of  toose  aroond 
him;  to  «« rejoice  with  those  dutt  do  jrqoices'*  to  iifiih  wdi  to  «ferf 
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one ;  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  neiffhboiir»  instead  of  griefiig 
at  h>8  success,  or  desiring  his  abasement.  Nor  is  a  contrary  bduinOor 
less  averse  to  our  own  comfort  than  opposite  to  Christiamty ;  it  bys  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  that  satisfaction  which  our  own  paiticuJar  adfaatmi 
would  v'cherwise  afford  us.  Like  the  unseen  canker  it  secretly  corrodes 
the  heart,  and  devours  every  seed  of  joy  and  happiness :  it  withers  all 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  and  plants  emotions  in  their  stead  of  the 
most  irritating  and  painful  nature  $  repinings,  disgrast,  hatred*  and  ma^ 
lignant  wishes.  Not  that  it  always  confines  itself  to  the  hidden  covert  of 
the  heart,  but  too  frequently  breaks  out  into  open  violence*  horrviag  its 
wretched  victims,  in  the  infernal  hope  of  making  others  miseralMe^  into 
deeds  of  the  deepest  and  foulest  crime.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  57^-58. 

The  following  is  a  lively  picture  of  the  opposition  betsreen 
Tirtue  and  vice. 

*  Vice  and  virtue  are  essentially  discordant.  They  can  have  no  al- 
legiance ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  cordiality  should  subsist  between  the 
devoted  servants  of  the  one,  and  the  sincere  followers  of  the  other.  The 
vicious  ever  feel  themselves  shamed  and  reproved  by  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  good ;  they  are  aware  how  much  they  lose  in  a  comparison  of  their 
own  lives  with  the  lives  of  the  servants  of  God  ;  and  they  strive  for  an 
equality  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  not  by  improving  their  own  cha- 
racters, but  by  depreciadng  and  rendering  contemptible  the  characters  of 
those  who  are  so  much  above  themselves.     In  the  language  of  the  poetr 

— — "  They  sicken  at  another's  worth, 

**  And  hate  that  excellence  they  cannot  reach/' 

They  apply  names  of  odious  or  ridiculous  signification  to  their  persons ; 
they  stigmatize  their  piety  with  the  terms  of  enthusiasm  and  sopersiitioD, 
cant  and  hypocrisy ;  they  represent  them  as  useless  or  dangerous  meniben 
of  the  community,  as  foes  to  social  joy,  the  victims  of  spleen,  gloom}  and 
misanthropy.'  pp.  22 — ^23 

We  add  the  following  description  of  religion  with  which 
we  were  much  pleased. 

*  My  friends,  religion  is  calumniated,  when  represented  as  rendering 
its  sincere  professors  morose  and  unsocial.  As  well  mieht  we  chaige 
the  sun  with  being  the  cause  of  cold,  and  the  fountain  of  chrkness.  Sin- 
cere piety  IS  the  lovely  parent  of  every  virtue,  that  softens  or  dignifies 
our  nature.  True,  mdeed  it  is,  that  her  frietuUhifu  are  but  few, 
because  she  rarely  meets  with  those  whose  views  and  sentiments  accoid 
with  her  own ;  but  her  benevolence^  like  the  light  of  heaTen,  is  dif- 
fused over  all.  She  redres^  indeed,  from  the  buttle  of  human  intercoorsei 
the  great  and  busy  world,  because  she  discovers  no  objects  there  that 
harmonize  with  her  feelings,  or  can  forward  her  pursuits ;  but  in  the  con- 
tracted circles  of  private  Hfe,  her  energies  are  ever  operating  in  the  pro- 
motion of  hdppiness.  She  turns  her  ear,  indeed,  from  ^  the  viol  and  the 
harp,  the  tabret  and  the  pipe,"  the  shout,  of  folly,  and  the  roar  of 
riot,  and  shuns  the  scenes  ot  festal  revelry,  because  she  considen  them 
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as  dangerous  to  her  purity,  and  hurtful  to  her  intefests ;  but  she  ever  h'stens 
vnih  readiness  to  the  roice  of  sorrow,  and  the  cry  of  distress ;  hastens 
with  alacrity  to  **  the  house  ^  of  mourning ;''  assists  those  who  are  for- 
saken of  others,  and  succours  them  that  are  **  ready  to  perish."  pp.  258 
—259. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  courageous  preacher,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
avowing^  truths  which  may  expose  him  to  the  scorn  of  infidels 
or  half  Christians.  Among  other  passages,  we  were  much 
gratified  with  his  eloquent  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
oriprinal  sin  in  the  first  sermon  of  Vol.  I.  and  his  manly  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  reproof  addressed  to  Balaainxby  his 
ass.  Both  these  passages  we  had  marked  out  for  quotation. 
But  Mr.  Warner  is  by  no  means  a  fashionable  accomodaMng 
teacher.  He  never  considers  what  he  may  enjoin  or  prohibit, 
in  order  to  sooth  and  please  his  readers  ;  but  wi)at  it  is 
their  duty  to  avoid  or  to  practise.  Accordingly,  while  he  con- 
demns many  evils  which  are  recommended  by  multitude,  rank, 
and  fashion,  he  requires,  with  imperious  auJioriiy,  qualities 
and  conduct  which  must  seem  very  strange  to  the  g;ay  and  the 
profligate.  We  think  it  right  to  dispense  witli  other  extracts,  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  our  author's  preaching.  From 
many  other  passages  \ve  select  the  following.  The  first  is  on 
the  duties  and  virtues  of  married  women  ;  a  siibject,  upon 
which  we  do  not  remember  that  we  have  often  heard  preach- 
ers insist. 

*  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  rational  world,  that  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  husband  and  the*, 
wife  be  rigidly  and  conscientiously   fulfilled ;  for,  as  their   performance 
ensures  the  purest  and  most  solid  bliss  that  this  world  of  sorrow  can  affotd; 
**  the  only  happiness  of  Paradise    that  has   survived  the  fall;'*  so  their 
neglect  introduces  into  the  cup  of  life  a   bitter  poisonous  drop,  of  the  . 
most  deadly  taste,  and  lasting  influence      In  iisputable  is  the  truth,  that  ^ 
each  is  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  other,   in  drawing  ti^'^ht  that  bond  of ' 
union  which  has  connected  them  together  for  life ;  that  they  are  mutually 
obliged  to  increase,  by  every  means  in  their  power,   the  stock  of  conjugal 
felicity.     But  as  domestic  life  is  more  especially  the  proper  province  of  the 
wife ;  as  the  is  constituted  by  nature,  and  comr^anded  by  God,  to  exercise^ 
those  gender  virtues  which  liave  a  peculiar  reference  to  home^  and  a  direct 
tendency  to  render  it  the  scene  of  happiness  and  peace ;  so  her  obligation 
to  manifest  in  her  conduct  the  feminine  graces  of  modesty^  tendernets^  and , 
pfV/^,   presses  upon  her  with  peculiar  force. 

<  Entirely  and  exclusively  the  precious  possession  of  her  husband,  her 
thoughts  must  not  wander  abroad  for  other  conquests,  or  foreign  admiration. 
Ill  does  it  become  her  who  has  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  on^,  to  seek, 
by  the  arts  of  coquetry  or  levity,  to  attract  or  captivate  the  m  jny ;  to  court 
the  public  gaze,  to  be  the  theme  of  general  conversation,  or  the  object  of 
particular  remark.  The  sacrifice  of  a  matron's  modesty  may  indeed  pur- 
chase the  admiration  of  the  cox-comb|  or  the  flattery  of  the  villain  ;  hut 
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tranuent  will  be  iier  triumbb.  and  yonfalew  ber  rtward,  if  for  tlni  ibe 
have  givfnup  ^  fdrdiir  of  hetimiT,  iAiihttlt6daa&  dkOBtJ 
fa«r  huibabd.  Equally  iDcurabebt  ii  a  v^6  bef  U  cI[Mtd(  iS  liti'lRMB, 
and  to  exerciM  in  tier  bellaViou^  the  grace  of  len^efiiii;  a  nMfet  tidUdfiidi 
to  looth  the  cares,  and  truiqiiiltze  the  pertudiUTODS.  of  tfie  CCiil^iJal^  of 
her  bosom  ;  and  to  perform  thoK  thouaaud  eodearinj;  ol!ices  to  ber  Ifl&At 
oftprio^,  which  maternal  love  alone  can  properly  fulfil.  Oh  I  irito  cu 
■peak  the  value  of  chia  female  quality  in  domeatic  life  Mt  u  tb*  pjedotu 
cement  of  itahappioew;  the  support  of  all  iti  cbantiei;  whoae  abaeoce  do 
cxtemal  circuiDGtance  can  recon^oee  or  supjJy.  raahioD,  aplendour, 
oad  pleasure!  may  load  the  mariiml  fair  one  with  all  they  can  betlov ; 
but  their  accemulated  ^ifu  will  leave  a  gloomy  Vacuitjr  in  her  heart,  if 
her  chief  »olac£,  refuge,  and  delight  be  not  in  the  trtOiquH  joyt  abd  tender 
ofliceeof  borne.  Finally,  mysiBters,  the  qoalin  oS/debfimn  crowo  ami 
ceniumniair  the  character  of  the  exemplary  wife.  It  h  eMtiftial  iadeed 
■a  erery  human  being,  but  in  tbe  domeatic  cinile  (if  tte  niMMre  ita  oe- 
ceiaity  by  its  influence)  tt  ia  more  especially  iacombciit  ufom  her,  wboae 
presence  is  moat  frequent'and  con ipicooua  there.  Wbo  can  ttll  the  power 
of  a  wife's  religions  example,  in  cooTening  an  uobeliem^  rectaimii^  a 
profligate,  oriixing  ao  inconstant  buaband?  It  aeema'hanlly  pomldeto 
imagiop,  that  vice  should  not  surrender  itself  to  TirtuCfUdieD  .clothed  id 
the  attractive  foim  of  female  loveliness,  and  seconded  by  mo^ftjr,  Uh 
derncs',  and  aifecdon  ;  but  should  its  brutal  insensibility  be  uHl  deaf  to 
the  voice  01  thecharmer ;  she  baa  yet  a  causeupc^  ber  hatidl  of  tiny fcsble 
imponance,  which,  imperiously  detAaods  the  exerciie  of  female  piety— 
the  cause  of  her  childien.  Nature  and  custom  b;rre  entruiied  to  ber  the 
charge  of  their  early  education  ;  and  if  the  prind[4e«  irf  religltn  be  otft  in* 
■tilled  into  their  ti^nder  minds  by  her  carei  and  confirmed  l^  hcr*KaBiph!| 
they  will  grow  up  without  God  in  tbe  world ;  they  will  put  throng  life 
without  the  blessing  of  Providence;  and  when  they  arc frlihAttedf^  it* 
.  will  have  to  attribute  their  everbnURf  ruin  (O  bonid  tbOtigkt)  tbliheir 
mother.  There  is  a  religion  of  theHoMC,  my  fair  friebdaf  it  Vellui 
public  worship  of  Ges  j  a  religion  over  which  (he  wift  UKM  pretide  i 
whose  altar  she  must  serve  i  whose  aacrifices  the  must  mpctlmcMd  ;  ai 
as  the  most  fatal  conaeouencee  will  foIIoMf  her  oUiinoa  Af  tt.  Mi  tlie  KHM 
retribution  will  punish  its  neglect. 

'  Surh,  if  we  may  beTieve  the  united  vtnce  cS  ttuoh  a6i  rt^elMlioa,  « 
the  approptiate  qualities  of  woman  id  her  unconnected  >^t  ^bd  M.^ 
culiar  duties  when  she  enters  upon  the  married  life.    TlUif  bMe  Infl     j 
reco^ized  as  such  by  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  the  wiien  ttF  me*  i0    < 
confirmed  their  representations,  by  the  following  animated  pArtrdt  of  it    . 
eltimable,  an  amiable,  and  an  exemplaly  wife.     "  Her  tiHCb  Ufyr  ibcne    i 
"  rubies.     The  heart  ot  her  husband  doth  •afely  trust  In  ner  ;  aH  DSR  do 
*■  him  good,   andnotevil,  allthedaysofberlife.     She  ltyet&  iMt  lci6li    1 
*■  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff.     She  stretcbedl  fMt 
"  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea  she  reacbeth  forth  her  handl  to  theflfedy- 
"  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  be  litteth  among  the  elder). 
*'  oi  the  land.     Virtue  and  honour  are  her  clothingi  and  she  shall  rejoice 
"  in  thetimetocome>    She   opeoeth  her  ftiocth  with  wisdom,    and  ii 
"  Her  tongue  it  the  law  of  kindness.     Shelooketb  wtll  to  the  ways  ofkr 
"  Muehold.  and  eatctb  net  Ibc  bread  of  idlcscfi.    Her  children  arise  tp 
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<*  afld  c^  b^  Messed ;  h^r  ha^b^d  dttf,  atidhe  pniaetb  \ttt.  TMmt  H 
«<  deceitfitf!^  and  beauty  h  taiil;  bm  a  woflttQ  that  fearedi  tte  Xo*^ 
««  ffhe^Hkllbepraleed/''  Vol.  It  pp.  104—108. 

The  other  passage^  which  we  had  in  view^  is  the  cotinter» 
pdrt  of  this,  and  we  must  beg  leave  to  insert  it,  leat  we  shbuld' 
seem  gutlty  of  officiously  intermeddling  with  the  coneernfs  of 
our  neighbours. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  take  our  leaye  of  the  book  of  Tobit^  tod  pais  ov^ 
the  particular  part  of  it  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  present  contetii- 
platiooy  without  making  a  few  observations,  suggested  by  the  testy  on  the 
duties  involved  in  that  solemn  engagement,  which  a  man  enters  into  when 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  husbandii  It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  the  contract  made  at  the  altar  is  eqnally  binding  upon  both  parties  ; 
and  that  its  violation,  by  flagrant  acts  ot  infidelity,  or  by  the  leas  obvioua 
injuries  of  unkindncss  and  neglect,  is  equaJiy  criminal  in  the  sight  of  GoD# 
whether  it  proceed  from  the  husband  or  the  wife:  but  it  is  also  true  thaa 
the  cbligations  to  tenderness  and  afiection  seem  to  press  with  stroo^^ 
force  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter,  as  many  of  them  arise  from  moiifei 
that  apply  exclusively  to  man.  The  softer  sex  are  weak,  defenceless^ 
and  dependent ;  to  treat  them  therefore  with  tenderness  and  kindness,-  is 
the  dictate  of  generosity.  Woman,  when  she  enters  the  married  state, 
makes  g^t  sacrifices;  she  surrenders  her  will  to  the  direction  of  another | 
she  submits  her  inclinations  to  his  controul ;  and  she  engages  in  a  life  of 
pain,  solicitude,  and  care:  Gratitude  therefore  suggests,  that  the  retom 
to  be  made  to  her  for  what  she  gives  op,  and  What  She  imposes  upon  herseIFy 
should  be  the  kindest  attention  and  the  most  undivided  love.  Painfiil  ii 
it  to  reflect,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  these  motives  aie  but  too 
rarely  seen  to  operate  on  those  whom  they  should  most  affect.  Founded 
as  marriages  too  generally  are  on  passion,  interest,  or  convenience,  men 
in  such  cases  are  insensibie  to  their  proper  obligations ;  sentiment,  6n  theif 
part,  IS  excluded  from  the  connexion  ;  and  inistead  of  the  gM«x>ts  and 
deserved  return  of  warm,  steady  and  uniform  attactiment,  to  those  wh^ 
have  been  delivered  to  them  **  on  special  trust,"  they  too  freqdmilj 
<<  entreat  them  evil/'  by  systematic  coldness  and  neglect.  Nor  does  the 
io|ury  stop  here  :  in  married  life,  infidelity  is  the  usual  offspring  of  in^ 
dmerence.  If  attachment  find  not  a  resting-place  at  home,  it  will  seek  it 
in  other  quarters,  it  will  be  transferred  from  ner  to  whom  it  ejtclusiveljf 
belongs,  to  some  other  object ;  and  the  wife,  with  all  her  claims  to  the  lovet 
and  all  her  peculiar  rights  to  the  person,  of  her  husband,  will  have  to  ex- 
perieM|  and  deplore,  in  addition  to  carelessness  and  contempt^  the  in- 
nicdoMf  the  severest  of  all  wounds  to  the  female  bosom:,-^->vioiated  con- 
jugal faith.  My  brethren,  it  is  no'  palliation  of  a  crime,  that  its  codk^ 
mission  is  frequent ;  the  universality  of  an  offence^  however  it  may  ksseo 
its  heinousness  in  the  contemplation  of  men,  neither  alters  its  natmi^  WKtc 
renders  it  less  hatetul  in  the  sight  of  Goo.  Whetlier  we  consider  vasmsigs 
as  a  cpril  contract,  or  a  religious  obligation,  .nothinf  can  be  morebinctiogf 
nothing  more  solemn,  than  the  vow  of  fidelity  made  at  theallAT^  It  has 
all  the  sanctions  of  human  law,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  divine  comm 
idafid  :  and  delfl)eratdy  to  inCringe  the  obligation  which  it  mvolvest  ii 
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defiance  of  6od»  in  opposition  to  every  dictate  of  gratitudei  and  eveiy 
aentiment  of  yirtae^  is  so  great  an  offence^  as  seems  wdl  to  deterre  that 
«  deep  damnation*'  which  the  Almighty  has  reserved  for  the  punishiiieiit 
of  the  most  atrocious  guilt.  The  Lord  God>  udien  he  formed  man  out 
ofthedustof  the  ground,  and  breathed '  into  his  iiostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  decreed,  that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  made 
him  a  help  meet  for  him.  l^o  express  the  closeness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween them,  he  pronounced  that  the  united  pair  should  ht  one  ilesh ; 
and  to  determine  the  degree  of  affection  due  from  the  husband  to  the 
companion  of  his  bosom,  he  placed  her  rights,  in  the  case  of  conflicdng 
claims,  above  the  ties  of  nature ;  and  said,  *^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife."  Thus  solemnly 
imposed  and  a^vfully  sanctioned,  the  duty  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  paramount 
to  every  social  or  relative  obligation  ;  and  its  breach,  as  it  admits  of  no 
excuse,  can  indulge  but  small  expectation  of  forgiveness.  The  adulterer 
stands  convicted  by  the  law  and  the  ^spel ;  the  most  terrible  sentence  is 
pssed  by  both  upon  his  crime ;  and  the  execution  of  it  can  only  be 
averted,  by  the  bitterest  remorse  and  the  deepest  repentance ;  by  heart- 
felt anguish  for  his  past  guilt,  and  unconquerable  resolutions  to  **  go  and 
sin  no  more.''  pp.  228— 2S1. 

We  thought  of  noticing  some  blemishes  that  we  observed  in 
these  volumes ;  but  passages  like  those  we  have  extracted 
(and'  there  are  many  such)  are  sufficient  to  atone  for  greater 
deftfcts  than  we  could  expose* 


Art.VIIL  Cottage  Sietchet ;  or,  ActiveRetirement.  By  the  Author  of  aa 
Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  Talents  Improved,  &c.  la 
two  volumes.    Price  9s.    Gale  and  Co.  1812. 

^LTHOUGH  the  expediency  of  making  fiction  the  vehicle 
of  morality,  at  least  for  persons  of  maturer  years,  has  been 
strongly  disputed,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  while  the  rage 
for  that  kind  of  reading,  which  gratifies  an  irregular  appetite 
and  a  distempered  fancy,  continues  so  inordinate,  the  only 
choice  left  to  the  friends  of  wisdom,  is,  to  encounter  folly  oS 
its  own  ground,  and  to  make  their  way  to  the  understanding 
by  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination.  The  writer  of 
this  interesting  little  work,  who  has  already  distinguished 
herself  in  this  species  of  composition,  has  here  once  mor^uc- 
ceeded  in  arraying  importanc  instruction  in  an  attlKive 
dress. 

The  construction  of  the  story,  although  very  simple,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  intended.  Mr.  Wilson,  his  wife, 
and  daughter,  retire  from  their  shop  in  Fleet  Street  or  the 
Poultry,  to  a  pleasant  house  *  in  a  village,  near  a  market  t^n, 
and  within  five  minutes  walk  of  Mr.  Gregory  Wilson,'  the 
honest  citizen*s  brother,  a  gay,  good-humoured,  frivolous 
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beau  gargon  of  an  old  batchelor ;  and  it  is  principally  of  the 
adventures  of  this  worthy  quartet  that  the  story  consists.  The 
rest  of  the  dram.  pers.  are  too  numerous  for  specification ,  but 
they  hatre  each  a  distinctly  marked  character,  and  an  effective 
part  to  perform  in  the  general  business  of  the  tale.  One  of 
the  principal  is  a  Mr.  Nicholls,  a  man  of  family,  fortune,  litera- 
ture, and  exemplary  piety.  This  gentleman  introduces  him- 
self to  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  acr|uaintance, 
which  soon  improves  into  a  closer  intimacy,  succeeds  in  im- 
parting to  the  mind  of  the  worthy  but  unenlightened  citizen, 
clear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  real  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

*  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean.  Sir,'  obseryed  Mr.  Wilsofl, 
in  their  first  conyersation,  *  by  the  words  **  spiritual  life.**  *  I  mean,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Nichols, '  that  new  creation  in  Christ,  which  takes  place  on  the 
heart  of  every  believer,  when  old  things  pasa  away,  and  all  things  become 
new ;  when  the  rebellious  will  and  anections  are  brought  into  subjection 
to  the  law  of  faith.  Mr.  Wilson  was^ware  that  some  of  Mr.  Nicholls's. 
expressions  were  the  words  of  Scripture,  consequently  worthy  of  re9pect ; 
bvt  their  application  seemed  to  him  new  and  uncommon.  He  felt  wholly 
at  a  loss  how  to  answer,  and  the  silence  of  the  party  obliged  Mr.  Nicholls 
to  change  the  subject  of  conversation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson's  ij^norance 
may  to  some  appear  surprising,  possessing  apparently  an  humble  and  leach- 
abie  mind,  and  acknowledging  the  importance  of  religion.  Yet,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  Mr.  Wilson  Had  not  received  the 
advantage  of  eaiiy  religious  instructions.  He  had  immersed  himself  in 
business,  which  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  on  the  week 
days ;  and  when  he  repaired  to  his  parish  church  on  the  Sunday*  which 
he  did  with  tolerable  regularity,  he  heard  moral  subjects  discussed  in  a 
plain  and  easy  style ;  but  faithful  application  was  omitted,  and  if^octrinal 
subjects  were  introduced  at  all,  an  ambiguity  was  thrown  |pse^tWirexpla« 
nation.  For,  unhappily,  Mr.  Wilson's  parish  rector  (to  use  the  language 
of  a  learned  bishop,  applied  to  some  clerical  characters)  lost  sight  of  his 
proper  office,  namely,  *'  to  publish  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  propound 
the  terras  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the,  penitent ;  but  made  no  more  use 
his  high  commission,  than  to  come  abroad  one  day  in  the  seven,  dresse^. 
sokmn  looki|  and  in  the  external  garb  of  holiness-— to  be 'the  ape' 
Epictetus,"*  ,1  ' 

The  gradual  advances  towards  right  perceptions  ami  feel* 
ings  in  Mr.  Wilson's  mind,  and  the  effects  of  religion  upon* 
his  p^uliar  disposition,  are  strongly  pourtrayed,  and  will, 
DO  Qoubt,  interest  every  reader  of  a  virtuous  mind.  There 
is,  indeed,  throughout  the  work  considerable  ability  displayed 
in  the  conception  and  discrimination  of  character.  The' 
studious  rector — the  half  sceptic  with  his  arguments  against 
niira^s  extracted  from  old  magazines — the  dashing  daugb-> 
ters  m  the  wealthy  farmer — the  pious^  conscientious  wood* 
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itiafi,  his  active  btit  less  scrapoloiis  wifcj  and  bis  reprobate 
brother,  are  all  sketched  and  gronped  with  accuracy  and 
effect.  What  least  pleased  us  was  the  rural  maaqueradei 
but  there  is  novelty,  at  least,  in  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  at 
that  species  of  entertainments  A  good  deal  of  interesting 
and  instructive  moral  observation  is  introduced  in  the  form 
of  criticism  on  Miss  Patty  Wilson's  Essays.  The  author 
has  we  think  managed  with  great  dexterity  to  relieve  the 
seriousness  of  her  religions  conversations,  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  little  amusing  incidents,  and  of  observations 
which,  though  apparently  slight  and  gay,  contain  a  strong 
and  pointed  moral.  Of  her  skill  in  this  respect,  the  eighth 
and  ninth  chapters  of  the  first  volume  are  favorable  specie 
mens. 

We  were  considerably  amused^  we  will  confess,  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

<  Seated  (^poaite  the  glass,  she  frequeatly  directed  her  eye  tliere,  ai 
busy  thought  suggested  occasion.     **  Well,  I  am  glad  to-morrow  will 
be  Sunday.    I  1od|;  to  s^e  the  church  and  the  people,     liet  me  see ; 
what  shall  I  ^ear  r'  hastily  ri^ng  to  open  a  drawer  which  coptained  a 
variety  of  dresses  neatly  arranged,  "  1  won't  dress  hi  my  vifary  test  the 
first  ouoday,  because  it'  won't  look  so  well  to  fall  otf  afterwanu."     Hie 
plainest  dress  was  ill  coDsequence  of  this  resolution  selected.     **  I  thmk 
I'll  wear  my  lilac  bonnet ;  no,  I  won't  neither,  fbr  most  likely  I  shall 
have  a  colour  with  walking,  a^d  the  straw  one  will  then  be  more  become 
ing."    Each  bonnet  was  now  in  turn  adjusted  to  the  head.    '<  To  be 
sure,  at  present,  I  look  best  in  the  lilac.     Well,  that  shall  be  determined 
to-morrow.     Now  for  my  manner  of  behaviour  at  church— -I  will  not 
look  much  aSout  me ;  it  will  seem  as  though  I  were  not  used  to  stran« 
gers ;  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  nbthirtg  is  more  vulgar  than  to 
stare.     Yet  I  don't  know  that  she  is  right  in  her  observation,  fi>r  when 
I  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens  last  spring,  and  in  Bond  Street  in  the 
winter,  the  ladies  ^red  wonderfully.    Dear,  how  these  cdtmtry  people 
will  gaze  at  me  to-morrow  !     I  dare  5ay  they  never  saw  such  a  bonnet 
as  this ;  if  papa  now  would  but  let  me  put  it  on  att  on  oae  iide^  so,  it 
would  make  them  ga%e  indeed.    As  soon  as  church  begins  I  ^May  ^^j^ 
a  little  more  aside^  for  then  he  will  see  nodiing  but  his  bodk  and*  W 


parson.  I  shall  be  noticed  and  talked  of  a  great  deal  -more  I  dare  wif 
than  ever  I  should  have  been  in  London.  1  will  set  all  the  Buhioas; 
"what  an  amusement  it  will  be  to  invent  them— -no>  I  won't  imemi  thefll 
neither,  I  will  only  imfitove  them»  which  I  can  easily  do  by  ha^ng  a 
magazine  sent  me  every  month  from  London.  Papa  told  me  h£  wooU 
treat  me  with  any  magazine  I  chose,  and  1  shall  chuse  that  which  has 
the  pictures  of  the  fashionable  dresses."  The  bonnets  were  now  de- 
posited in  their  bozy  the  memorandum  book  taken  from  a  neighbouring 
writing  desk)  and  the  face  wore  an  aspect  of  recoilecdon.  <*  Let  me  see^ 
what  were  die  tides  of  those  novels  my  cousb  Susan  recoainienc^  last 
time  I  saw  her  ?  To  be  sure  there  must  be  a  circulating  libcary^n  the 
neighbouring  town»  and  I  shall  subscribe.    Qh  1  how  del^htfiiUy  ahall  I 
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pass  my  time ;  no  tlefi  to  attend  to  dov»  another  naid  kept  to  MBist 
vrith  the  needle-work ;  oh  !  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  lofog." 
So  sayiag,  Miss  Patty  began  capering  about  the  room.  Vol.  I.pp.  CS — 65* 

The  foliowinfir  sceae   the  woodaBMtf)*«   wife  nMrniiiig    ber 
fatJier  in  law's  death,  is  of  a  dilferent  nature. 

^  A  short  time  after  the  visit  paid  to  ^e  woodman's  icottage^  .Mrs. 
^ilson  observed  Judith  passing  her  door  habited  in  deep  JSiouming^  her 
infant  also  with  a  sable  knot  on  his  clean  white  cap.  Urged  by  a  kind 
interest  in  her  family  concerns,  she  called  her  into  her  house  to  mak^ 
enquiry.  '<  If  you  will  please  to  reraembef/'  said  Judith*  *'  the  night 
you  was  at  our  cottage  ray  husband  didn't  coiQe  bon^  at  his  usual  time. 
He  called  in  to  see  his  father  and  Another,  and  found  the  ojd  man  so  iU 
that  he  staid  witli  them  all  night,  (only  just  running  home  to  let  pie 
kn«w}y  and  ^bout  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  father  died.  James  h^ 
no  thouglit  of  his  dying  so  soon,  for  he  seemed  beart«>whole»  as  |tie 
saying  is,  and  he  was  at  our  cottage  but  a  d^  or  two  ba^.  Ah  1  te 
was  a  good  &ther,  and  James  k>ved  him."  .  Judifh  tnrned  aside  l^ 
head,  and  wiped  away  a  falling  tear,  which  elpqpend^  spoke  ^^  and  / 
loved  hiip  too.''  Mrs.  Wilson  opened  the  door  of  her  cbioa-closet,  and 
poured  fonh  a  glsss  of  her  best  cordial  wine*  Th^  psesentiag  it  to 
Judith,  ^'dziOk  Siis,"  said  she^  *Mt  will  do  you  good."  Judith  was  a 
stranger  to  the  afiecution  of  refusing  what  she  tfl^d*  She  looked  weli 
plea^d  at  the  ^arkling  liauor,  and  accepted  wilhoHt  any.p|;her  cereinpi^ 
than  <<  to  your  good  healthy  Ma'am."  Before  abc  cpald  resume  ^ 
thread  9!  her  story,  however,  another,  and  another  tov  fitple  dpwn  ^ 
rosy  cheek ;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  di^guisp  her  sensibility,  she  tried 
to  account  for  it.  *'  I  suppose"  said  sbfii  **  'tis  vy  xeopUecung  hfnf 
mj  husband  and  his  poor  mother  cried  Uiat  mpming  makes  ipe  do  so 
now :  for  it  can't  be  on  account  of  James'^  fad^r^  for  I'm  as  sum  he^^ 
gone  to  heaven  as  I'm  sore  James  will  go  there  himself  when  he  diep^'V 
^  What  business  did  this  old  groupie  foUow  V*  %riLed  Mcs.  WilAMii 
^*  Our  po<ir  mother,"  replied  j^^Mtij  <<  has  not  be^  able  tp  do  9pj  tbi^g 
for  .the  last  two  yearai,  £rom  a  weakness  in  her  limbs,  and  a  shakifig 
*  y.  She  Ji^4  to  go  out  nurse-tending  9ad  was  the  best  needle-^^i- 
W'liS^f*'''^^^'^ — ^'twas.who  could  have  her.  Butaow  if  she  Ukeaw 
IfoT  s^ng  she  runs  the'  needle  into  her  fingers ;  and  as  for  sicic 
:,  who  would  like  to  be  waited  oq  by  such'  a  poor  shaking  object  f 
But..Prandence  was  very  kind  to  her,  for  fother  was  strong  aiid  healthy, 
and^^^U)  maintain  her :  and  then  she  had  been  saying,  aqdiaid  by  a 
few  pounds  against  a  rainy  day.  Ah,  we  shall  see  the  odd^|if  it  now 
he's  gone,  for  there  was  not  such  a  hedger  and  ditcher  for  many  a  n|i^ 
found."  <<  And  what  will  become  of  this  poor  wixlpw,''  aske^  M^** 
W.  **  O  please  God,"  returned  Judith,  **  she  may  stitf  see  hai»y  dajrs : 
for  James  and  I  ^all  do  our  best  to  make  her  comfortable,  and  Maigery 
is  so  fond  of  her  and  she  of  Margery:  and  when  Jemmjrjim  can 
run  about,  she  can  look  after  him  a  bit,  and  amuse  herself  twaM^Vays.'* 
^  But  I10W  is  she  to  be  maintained  ?"  resumed  Mrs.  WilsoBr^^i^oDody 
was  ever  the  poorer  at  the  years  end,"  replied  Judith, 
an  Qid  6ther  or  mother."  pp.  I74--177* 
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We  shall  just  add  the  conversation  on  card  playing. 

*  I  recollect  (it  is  Mr,  Wilson  speaks)  the  agreeable  sound  of 
shutters,  and  I  well  remember  the  delight  of  yiewing  the  ^r-i 
account  book  committed  to  the  shelf  on  the  Saturday  night ;  ana  now 
I  experience  a  new  gratification  equal  to  both  those — an  escape  firom  a 
card  rout.  Brother  I  had  no  idea  what  a  card  rout  was.  1  thought 
we  should  chat  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then,  if  conversation  flagged,  and 
we  were  all  of  a  mind,  we  might  play  a  game  or  two  at  a  moderate 
stake,  still  chatting  between  the  deals.  I  knew  that  Londoners  often  met 
for  no  other  end  than  to  play  at  cards,  but  had  no  notion  that  such  a 
custom  prevailed  in  the  country.  My  conscience  will  keep  me  away 
from  such  card  routs  in  future  as  well  as  my  inclinauon/'  ^  Your  con- 
science," repeated  Mr.  Gregory,  «*  what  has  conscience  to  do  with  it?" 
**  A  great  deal,  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Who  can  join  In 
gaming,  wasting  of  time,  and  quarrelling  with  a  good  conadence  l^ 
"  You  are  too  Severe,**  returned  the  card  rout  advocate*  *•  the  stake 
played  for  could  not  be  termed  gaming,  'twas  less  than  ntual  in  such 
parties."  •«  I'm  truly  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  **  You 
have  betrayed  a  secret  which  strengthens  my  arguments  for  even  the 
sttike  played  this  evening  was  higher  than  any  of  us  liked  to  be  beaten 
at;  witness  our  cross  looks  and  angry  expressions.**  '^  Conie»**' said 
Mr.  Gregory,  **  you  may  except  one  of  the  party,  even  jourself»  who 
sat  Mike  patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief.*  I  acknowledge  it 
is  wrong  to  suffer  such  disturbance  of  temper ;  but  then  *tis  ourselvfli  to 
blame,  not  the  diversion.'*  ^  Aye,  *tis  ourselves,  indeed,  that  we  are  to 
blame  for  every  vice  and  folly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Wilson :  ^  the  poor  cafds 
are  innocent  beings,  bflt  we  make  them  instruments  of  evil.  Admitting 
that  I  was  good-humoured  myself  this  evening,  yet  I  occasioned  ill  hu- 
mour in  others.**  "  Why,**  resumed  Mr.  Gregory,  "  had  you  not  been 
present,  your  place  would  have  been  supplied  by  another."  ^  And  so 
will  my  neighbour's  house  be  broken  open,"  returned  Mr.  W.  <*  whether 
I  assist  or  connive  at  the  robbers  or  not."  Mr.  Gregory  seemed  to  feel 
the  ai)plication,  but  only  remarked — "  Don't  we  hear  of  quarrels  io  coo* 
versation  ?  To  maintain  the  good  conscience  you  talk  of,  I  see  no  other 
plan  than  to  relinquish  sociei^  altogether,  and  shut  ourselves  up  with 
owls  and  satyrs,"    «•  Pho,  nonsense,*'  returned  Mr.  Wilson.*  pp.  d&— Sft^ 

We  hope  that  the  circulation  of  tbc&e  useful  and  ainusinf'' 
volumes  will  be  extensive,  and  that  their  success  may  induce 
the   author  to  persevere  in  a  species  of  composition  which 
she  has  cultivated  with  so  much  ability. 

Art.  IX.  The  Life  of  Uirich  Zuingliuty  the  Swiss  Reformer,  by  J.  G. 
Hess,  translated  from  the  French,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  8vo.  pp.  zxiii.  dSS* 
Price  lOs  6d.    Johnson  and  Co.  1812. 

T^HK  subject  of  this  volume  is  happily  chosen.     Zuingliuft 

acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  effecting  the  reformation.   Not 

inferior,   in  natural  or  acquired  endowment^  to  Luther  or 
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Calvin,  he  was  prior  to  the  latter,  and  coeval  with  the  former. 
With  these  advantages  for  biography,  it  happens  that  the 
events  of  his  life  are  not  generally  known.  Partly  from  his 
premature  death,  and  partly  from  the  glory  of  his  successor  in 
the  work  of  reformation^  who  gave  the  title  to  his  followers, 
Zuinglius  has  not  obtained  his  share  of  the  public  attention. 
As  the  execution  of  this  work  is  nearly  equal  to  the  subject,  it 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  indeed  cast  into  the  mould  of 
fashionable  biographical  volumes.  'Instead  of  two  goodly 
quartos^  it  is  a  neat  octavo;  and,  except  a  few  brief  expla- 
natory remarks  thrown  into  the  margin,  it  has  neither  note, 
appendix,  nor  supplement.  It  is  neither  enriched  nor  ilhimi- 
nated,  with  extracts  from  parish  registers,  or  papers  found  at 
the  bottom  of  old  chests ;  nor  does  it  contain  an  account  of 
every  thing  and  everybody  that  had  any  manner  of  connexion 
with  Zuinglius.  Dispensing  with  these  ordinary  embellish- 
ments, that  contribute  so  much  to  the  heaviness  of  modern 
biography,  Mr.  Hess  delivers  a  clear,  simple,  and  interesting 
story,  respecting  the  events  that  produced  a  change  in  the 
religious  principles  of  Zuinglius,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
diffused  them  among  his  countrymen;  interwoven  with  so 
much  of  contemporaneous  history  and  biography,  literary, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  such  short  and  judicious  reilec^ 
tions,  as  were  necessary  to  its  illustration.  He  wrote,  IF' 
would  seem,  for  those  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  consequently  touches  on  many  particulars  that  are  fami- 
liar to  almost  every  person  in  this  country.  But  throtighout 
he  will  be  found  accurate,  lively,  and  entertaining.  A  short 
abstract  of  such  particulars  as  explain  the' revolution  effected 
in  the  religion  of  Zuinglius,  and  by  him  in  that  of  his  coun- 
trymen, will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

Ulric  Zuinglius  was  born  in  1484,  at  Wildhaws,  a  village  of 
Switzerland.  As  his  father,  who,  though  a  simple  peasant^ 
lived  in  easy  circumstances  and  bore  the  ofEce  of  first  magia- 
trate  of  the  (listrict,  thought  his  son  a  promising  child,  he 
resolved  to  devote  him  to  the  church,  and  with  that  view  sent 
him  first  to  Basil,  then  to  Bern.  Here  he  was  taught  to  per« 
ceive  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  classics.  His  talents  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Dominicans,  and  thev  prevailed  upon  him 
to  reside  in  their  convent  till  he  might  oe  of  age  to  enter  on 
the  noviciate.  But  his  father  disapproving  of  irrevocable 
vows  m  early  life,  in  order  to  break  off  the  connexion,  re- 
moved bim  to  Vienna.  At  the  university  of  this  city,  the 
scholastic  philosophy  was  the  great  object  of  study,  which 
though  it  had  few  allurements  was  indispensable, to  constitute 
a  man  of  learnings  and  enabled  Zuinglius  afterwards  to  combat 
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his  enemies  with  their  own  weapons*  After  two  years,  he 
nstumed  home;  but,  as  be  was  desirous  of  adding  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge,  andof  communicating  what  he  already  acquired, 
he  repaired  again  to  Basil,  and  though  a  strangfitTy  lit  ti^ 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  be  was  called  to  the  office  of 
teacher.  While  he  was  diligent  in  teaching,  be  was  ao  Jess  so 
in  learning;  uniting  with  die  perusal  of  tbe  Greek  and: 
classics,  the  studies  peculiar  to  his  profession.  Thi 
indeed,  in  those  days,  was  a  miserable  system  of  nDiDteUi^ 
subtleties  and  useless  distinctions.  Zuinctius,  howieFcr,  vts 
possessed  of  great  vigor  of  mind:  he  had  often  changed  his 
masters:  the  study  of  the  classics  had  opened  his  isaderstaiui- 
ing:  he  frequented  the  lectures  of  Tfaoniaa  Wytbembacfa,  wko 
on  many  points  bad  much  juster  notions  than  his  contempo- 
raries, so  that  be  was  happily  enabled  to  deviate  hooi  tbe 
common  track.  Being  of  a  gay  aud  amiahie  temper  he  octu- 
pied  the  intervals  of  study  with  music. 

Having  spent  four  years  at  Basil,  Zuinglius  waschoMob? 
tbe  bui^hers  of  Claris  to  be  their  pastor.  To  exercise  thu 
function  with  success,  seeaied  to  require  deeper  leamtng  thaa 
be  possessed.  Accordmgly,  be  recomonenoed  his  ihcoiogicil 
studies,  on  a  plan  he  traced  out  for  himself.  He  b^au  wirii 
the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament.  He  copied  the  Greek^af 
8l  Paul's  epistles,  adding  in  the  margin  notes  of  his  owa>  or 
extracted  from  the  fathers. 

^  <  His  atteptbo  wasfiro^i  this  tifpe  directed  to  the  psiPHgts  of  an^MP 
cited  JA  tbecai^oo  oiftbe  mass,  and  to  those  which  serve  as  i^lpasis.to^ 
dogmas  and  most  esseotial  precepts  of  the  cburcb.^  Thm  iAl|iirKUtioP 
had  long  been  fixed>  but  Zwin|;Ie  thought  it  inexcusable  la  i  imp 
appointed  to  instruct  his  fellow  christians  to  rest  uppn  the  aedmMi  of  otheis 
on  points  that  he  might  himself  examine.  He  therefore  fewwed  die 
only  method  to  discover  the  true  sense  of  an  author,  whidi'  COnsisli  b 
ioterpreting  an  obscure  passage  by  a  similar  and  clearer 'one;  aad  m 
UD«sual  word  hy  one  more  familiar ;  regard  being  had  to  dmep  -  pbpeii  Ap 
tnteotion  of  the  writer,  and  a  number  of  other  dFCttmstancca  wliick  wimi 
and  often  change  the  signiikation  of  ivords.  After  eodBatoanap  ii 
explain  the  text  of  the  gospel  by  itself,  Zwiagle  alto  aade  Yimm&h 
quainted  with  the  ioterpreutioos  given  by  other  tbeolpgiw^  esfiecMj^.tK 
tbe  fathers  of  the  churchy  who,  having  livod  nearer  tbe  timef  mt^t 
apostles,  must  have  understood  their  langi^gf  bet^r  than  ^  ^ffiif'f 
doctors.  It  was  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  that  be  alsp  Sin&d  ^ 
manners  and  customs  of  the  first  christians ;  follpwcd  them  thn)f|^  jffi 
persecutions  of  which  they  were  the  victims ;  observed  the  nyad  pragicis 
of  the  rising  church  ;'aDd  admired  that  astonishing  xevcAudon  Vmlcn  liy 
degretrs  elevated  the  new  religion  to  the  throne  of  the  ijaei 
event  prosperous  in  appearance,  but  which,  in  mare  than,  pae  i 
rendered  Christianity  subservient  to  the  same  passions  wbicliaarJts 
state  it  bad  comaiaBded  with  sttchcooipkteaul|iariiy^    Esasi  the  Ukth 
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Sittngle  vent  oa  to  the  obtcuic  iDthort  of  the  middle  Bgn :  th«r  mfe 
•tyle  and  «bwrd  opiniont  would  aoon  have  diKouraged  hinii  bad  He  hoi 
wisbtd  to  become  minutely  informed  of  the  nate  m  Ointtianltj  diiriDe 
these  agea  ofignorance.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  writeri  a|^ro*M 
bj  the  church.  ■'  In  the  midst  of  a  field  covered  with  noxioui  weed«," 
would  he  often  »ay  "  ealutary  herbs  may  lometimes  be  found."  On  t)UB 
principlct  he  read  without  prejudice  tjie  works  of  several  autbora  accuacjl 
of  heny,  particularly  those  ofRatramnt  (otherwise  Bertram))  a  monk  of 
the  niABi  century,  whose  opiniooi  on  the eucharist,  though  conformable  to. 
ihoae  of  precedtng  agee,  were  condefnncd  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  thoib 
of  the  Englishman  Wickliff,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 

S'ected  the  invocation  of  saints  and  monastic  vows ;  and  those  (n  Jidn 
Ota,' condemned  to  the  slake  by  the  couacilof  Cenltancc,  fbrattempt^gr 
to  diminish  the  excessive  autbority  of  the  church,  and  Jet  bounds  tothe 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy.* 

Of  these  enquiries,  in  which  all  religious  teachere  would  db 
well  to  imitate  the  reformer,  the  result,  Tery  'difteTent  to  whit 
he  expected,  was,  tbat  many  doctrines  deemed  oT  great  im- 
f)0rt.ince,  were  either  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  scripture,  hr 
fotinded  oti  misinterpreted  passages  of  it;  that  the  or^iiaty 
mode  of  worship  had  through  various  causes,  each  fruitful  qf 
shuse,  greatly  degenerated  from  tlie  priaiitive  form ;  and  that 
the  auiDority  of  the  clergy  was  excessive  and  incompatible 
with  their  character.  '    - 

These  discoveries,  however,  be  wfts  in  no  huts  to  publiifa, 
nubmitting  them  only  to  the  examinatian  of  his  leantfid  <!dP- 
respondents.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  abode  at'Glat-iSf'ltb 
was  content,  witboiu  directly  attacking  (be  abuses  bf  wb 
Romish  cfairch,  to  deliyer  the  obviotis  Juctrincs  <if  licriptiiitt 
and  the  moral  precepts  deduced  from  tlietn.  But  this  fqr* 
be^rai^ce,  together  wild  his  ptfrify,  l%rnliig,and  assi^uit^,  g^^ 
not  secure  bim  from  thp  hatred  of  his  fell()jv  niiiiistefsribbp 
frare  igi^orant,  or  igdolent,  or  protHgabEb,  His  sileno^ 
on  mqnyiopics  thgught  to  be  of' importmoe,  his  insisting 
SOfxa  OB  the  virtues  than  the  Wiacles  of  tlie  saints,  and  his 
j»ing  iittle  aoout  £uts  em  pilgrimasei,  atid  nottti^  aboot 
lalipi  »Qd  imagee,  were  *b  many  cfimes  wiiioh 'would' hRtv 
been  dniy  punished,  had  he  pot  enjoyed  the  esteetil  of  ills 
M^rishioners,  and  the  fdeiUlsblp  of  tb«  best  men  of  ttifi  ^HMotl. 
itivaa  while  he  abbde  UiSffiris,  that  .he  twice,  .Hctiprd^ng  tji 
the  cnstom  of  the  Swin,  accompanied  the  troops  of  the 
eiDtoni  not  sO  mach  hecanMJie  approved  of  the  w^rs  ia  . 
Kf)tch,they  were  engaged,  as' iit  flwbeoce  to  his  siiperit^;  . , 

From  6laris,  ^uinglius  removed,  about  1516,  to  a  scpre 
UMe  favourable'  both  for  maturing  and  divulgitig  faia  ne? 
frinciplea.  At  Einaiedeln  inSchweitif  %hcre  Wat  a-HirtOus 
^ey,  e^rifihedby  ibe  dtmations  of  pilgriidi  fltoti  sli'qoap- 
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ters.  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldseck,  who  was  at  this  time 
administrator  of  the  abbey,  though  educate  for  a  solfier 
rather  than  an  ecclesiastic,  was  fond  of  .learning ;  and  4>eiiig 
desirous  of  rendering  his  abbey  an  asylum  for  the  studioas, 
and  the  nursery  of  a  learned  priesthoodf,  he  collected  around 
him  men  fitted  to  second  his  intentions.  He  offered  Zuing^os 
the  office  of  preacher  to  the'  convent,  which  he  rea^v  ac- 
cepted, in  order  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  folKudy, 
and  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  learned  meb,  as 
well  as  of  securely  disseminating  his  *  doctrines.  Here  he 
found  several  men  who  were  afterwards  his  assistants  in  intro- 
ducing the  reformation. 

'<  Of  this  number  were  Francis  Zinng,  chaplain  of  the  apostolical  mtt 
a  very  learned  man,  but  fitter  for  solitary  study  than  for  the  <^oet  of 
public  instruction ;  John  Oechslein,  a  native  ot  Einttfdeln,  whose   zeal 
was  not  cooled  by  the  violent  persecutions  he  afterwards  exptfiepced ;  and 
Leo  Jude»  an  Alsacian,  author  of  a  German  translation  of  theibiUe^  and  a 
Euthful  companion  of  Zwingle.     All  these  men  felt  an  equal  desitt  to 
increase  their  store  of  knowledge ;  and  the  confonnity  of  theur  seiitiiDeots 
established  among  them  an  intimate  connection.  The  hbrary  of  Kintifdrin, 
considerably  au^ented  by  the  care  of  Zwingle  was  their,  fiivourite  resort. 
Here  they  studied  together  the  &thers  of  the  church,  whose  woik»  were 
justpublished  by  Erasmus  at  Basil.   They  added  the  perusal  of  the  worki 
of  Erasmus  himself,  and  those  of  Capnio,  both  restorert  of  fetters  in  Ger* 
many.    They  discussed  the  new  and  bold  ideas  of  these  grei^  men; 
traced  them  into  their  consequences,  and  subjected  them  to  ^t^nn 
examination.     The  new  horizon  which  opened  upon  them  n  they 
advanced  in  their  researches,  produced  diffeient  efiects  upon  them,  ac- 
cording; to  their  different  dispositions.    One  embraced  Irith  heift  aad 
]j||abusiann  all  that  appeared  to  him  the  truth ;  another,  of  a  -aiaia 
i'lsnmer,  suspected  Ae  attraolion  of  noveltyj^  a  third  calcnhAed  the  ooo- 
seJ^pteces  to  be  exMleted  from  a  chaage  in  received  optmontu   Eadi,  is 
short,  viewed  thdnect  in  a  different  light :  what  esaped  one*  was  pe^ 
<^ved  by  anotheflKnd  thus  thty  were  mutduly  lightened  and  assisted. 
All  were  animatel^  that  ardoar  which  is  only  found  afthose  pbiods 
when  men  awake  from  the  slun4pr  of  ignorance  and  fatrbarism*    Whei 
minds  cajable  of  beholding  truth  m  all  its  splendor  have  cmht  some  Uoi 
beamsiof  it»  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  night  of  sq>er8&tioii  and  pqa* 
dice;  they  bum  to  emei^  comjpletely ;  atadtM  resistance  they  expeneoce^ 
the  obstacles  they  encounter,  by  imtating  them,  do  bat  angncoa  *Mr 
force  and  inflame  their  courage.    It  is  nft  so  in  more  enlightnaed  ^ges; 
it  seems  as  if  truth  loses  its  charms,  in  fnportion  as  it  becMMt  moie 
accessible.    We  creep  languidly  gjjgj^  a  broad  and  smooth  road  wtaA 
may  be  uod  without  effort,  while  VpBart  with  impetuosity  into  the  dif^ 
licttlt  path  which  leads  us  throagh  bnunUes  and  diiclKts  to  ita  okL*  p.57* 

With  these  advantages  he  possessed  at  home,  be  likewise 
had  recourse  to  foreign  aids,  corresponding  with  EmaniSi 
Taber^  Glaregnus,  Capito^  Bcatus,  Rheanns^  and  ic&y  otbos. 
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His  views  were  enlarged,  and  he.  Wcame  more  fifnily  con- 
Tinced  of  the  principles  he  bad  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
scriptures  and  of  antiquity.  But  the  activity  of  bis  mind  was 
not  confined  to  speculation  merely.  He  convinced  the  adipi- 
nistrator,  that  the  worship  paiti  to  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrswas  inconsistent  with  the  gospel^  and  that  the  popul^ 
belief  that  pardon  of  sins  might  be  procured  by  money  or 
external  pracrces  vras  full  of  mischiefs  He  likewise  maide 
several  salutary  alterations  in  the  administration  of  a  nunnery 
under  his  direction.  He  made  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
his  office  of  preacher  and  confessor  afforded  him  insensibly  k> 
diffuse  his  opinions.  When  he  judged  the  minds  of  his. hear* 
ers  sufficiently  prepared ,  on  one  of  the  festivals,  an  immense 
crowd  being  collected,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having  by 
an  ardent  exordium  gained  their  attention ;  .    . 

€  ti  Cm/fi  to  believe,''  cried  he,  **  that  Coki  resides  in  ttiis  temple  more 
thaa  id  ^ry  other  place.  Whatever  region  of  the  earth  you  may  inhabit,  he 
is  near  you,  he  surrounds  you,  be  grants  your  prayers,  if  they  deserve  to  be 
grantee! ;  bUt  it  is  not  by  useless  vows,  by  long  pilgrimages,  offerings  destided 
to  adorn  senseless  images^  that  you  can  obtain  the  divine  favour ;  re&ist  temp* 
tations,  repress 'guilty  desires*  shun  all  injustice,  relieve  the  unfortunate^ 
-  console  the  afflicted  i  these  are  the  works  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Alas !  t 
know  it ;  it  is  ourselves,  ministers  of  the  altar,  we  who  ought  to  be  the 
salt  of  the  earthy  who  have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  the  ignorant  and  ere* 
duloMS  multitude.  la  order  to  accumulate  treasures  sumcient  to  satisfy 
our  avarice,  we  raised  Biin  and  useless  practices  to  the  rank  of  eood 
works ;  ^and  the  Christians  of  these  times,  too  docile  to  our  instnicttonst 
neglect  to  &]fil  the  laws  of  God,  and  oo)y  think  of  making  atonenreat  for 
their  crimes,  instead  of  renounciag  them.  '  Let  us  live  according  to  out 
desires/  say  they,  '  let  us  enrich  oi^selves  with  the  goods  of  our  neigh- 
bour ;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our  bands  with  blood  and  murder  i  we  shall 
find  easy  e]q>iations  in  the  favour  of  the  church/  Senseless  men !  Dd 
they  think  to  obtain  remission  for  their  lies,  their  impurities,  their 
adulteries,  their  homicides,  their^  treacheries,  fay  prayers  recited  in 
honour  of  the  Queen-  of  Heaven,^  if  she  were  the  protectress  of 
all  evil  doers?  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people!  The  God  of 
J  ustice  suffers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by  words  which  the  tongue  utten 
and  the  h^art  disowns.  He  forgives  no  one  but  him  who  himself  forgives 
the  enemy  wh  J  has  trespassed  against  him.  Did  these  chosen  of  God  at 
whose  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate  yourselves,  enter  into  heaven  by 
relying  on  the  merit  of  another  ?  No,  it  was  by  walking  in  the  path  of  the 
bw,  by  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Most  Hjgh,  by  £icing  death  that  they 
might  remain  faithful  to  their  Redeemer.  Imitate  the  holiness  of  their 
lives,  walk  in  their  footneps,  suffering  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  neither 
by  dingers  nor  seductions ;  this  is  the  honour  that  you  ought,  to  pay 
them.  But  in  the  day  of  tremble  put  yoar  trust  in  none  but  God,  who 
created  the. heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  Word:  at  the  approach  of  death, 
invoke  only  Christ  Jesus,  who  has  bought  yon  with  his  bloody  and  is  the 
sole  Mediator  between  God  and  man.*'  p.  GS^-64. 
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The  effect  of  this  discourse  nras  variottBy  womt  fck  m  ie# 
light  breaking  in .  upon  their  minds ;  odbers,  vrho  saw  in  tbe 
prevalence  of  such  doctrines  the  end  of  their  gaios^  were 
grievously  offended. 

Meanwhile  tbe  fame  of  Zuinglius  as  a  theologian  and  friend 
of  literature  was  diffused  through  the  country.     Oswald  My- 
conius,  with  other  learned  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  of  Zurich 
promised  themselves  happy  effects  from  bis  preacbinff;  and 
the  chapter  were  thereby  determined  in  their  choice  of  Dim  u 
their  minister.    About  this  time  learning,  religion,  and  oiOFsb 
were  at  a  low  ebb.    Zuinglius  set  himself  to  remedy  these 
evils.     On  being  invested  with  his  new  ofHce,  he  informed  the 
chapter,  that  instead  of  following  the  order  of  the  domiDicii 
letters,   he  sliould  explain  the  whole  of  scripture.      Soaie 
objected  to  this  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  but  be  Ireplied,  it 
.was  only  to  revive   the  practice  of  the  primitive  cfaur^. 
January  the  first,  1519,  he  delivered  his  first  discoui|||^on  the 
new  plan,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  crowd|  drawn  partly 
l>y  curiosity,  and  partly  by  a  desire  of  edification.  While  hn 
^rmons  met  with  many  admirers;  others,  through  interest,  pre- 
judice, or  vice,  endeavoured  to  sink  bis  reputation,  calling  rai 
sometimes  a  hypocrite,  sometimes  a  fanatic,  and  sometimes  die 
enemy  of  religionand  good  order.  But  such  calumnies  not  only 
damped  not  his  zeal ;  they  did  not  even  lessen  his  infl«eDoel 
For  Samson,  a  wily  Franciscan,  beine  employed  to  preach 
indulgences  in  Switzerland,  as  Tetzel  liad  been  in  Germany. 
Zuinglius  exposed  his  di3graceful  impositions,  withgr^t  zesl 
and  prudence.    He  ma4^,  such  a  deep  impression,  not  only  oo 
the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  but  also  on  the  deputies  of  the  thir- 
teen cantons,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  asssfmbled ;  thai 
thev  ordered  Samson  to  quit  the  Swiss  territory  wkhpvt  delavi 
and  obliged  him  to  take  off  the  excommunication  he  hftd  fiu* 
minated  against  Henry  BoUia^er,  a  parish  priesttn  th^  iMigb* 
bourhood. 

Zuinglius  was  very  active  in  preventing  the  Zaricheis 
from  joining  the  other  cantons  in  their  alliance  with  f  nmcts 
the  first,  which  occasioned  him  the  loss  of  several  partisans^ 
For  as  the  campaign,  in  Which  the  other  cantons  assisted  die 
French,  was  unsuccesful,  the  Zuricbeni,  who  in  cooaeqaeDee 
of  a  former  treaty,  had  sent  30CX)  men  to  defend  tbe  papal 
dominions,  because  the  object  of  hatred ;  of  which  tbe  grmtar 
part  fell  on  Zuinglius^  whose  religtous  as  well  as  poUlicalfUM* . 
ciples  were  severely  reprobated.  . 

But  while  this  refonner  was  earnest  in  persuading  bis  ceen-' 
trymen  to  maintain  a  strict  neutmlity  between  the  bellige- 
rents,  Ue  was  mest  diligent  in  ^mbwrgiv^  tut  duties  w  a 
preacher.  ' 
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*  ^  On  my  arrml  at  Zurich,  I  began  to  explain  tiie  gospel  aicoopcfing  tSti 
St.  Matthew.  .1  added  an  e3q)06itioa  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposdiBS,  to  show 
my  audience  in  what  manner  the  go^>el  had  been  difFuaed.  I  then  went 
on  to  the  first  episde  of  Paul  id  Timoth^ry  which  may  be  said  to  contain 
the  rule  of  life  of  a  true  christian.  Perceiving  that  fane  teachtrs  had  ib- 
troduced  some  errors  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  I  interpreted 
the  episde  to  the  Galatians ;  this  I  iR)llowed  by  an  explanadon  of  the  two 
episdes  of  St.  Peter,  to  prove  to  the  detractors  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  same 
spirit  had  animated  both  these  aposdes.  I  came  at  4ength  to  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  makes  known  in  its  full  extent  die  benefits  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ"  <<  In  my  sermons,"  adds  he,  <<  I  have  emplcqied 
neither  indirect  modes  of  speech,  nor  artful  insinuadons,  nor  capuoas  ex^ 
hortadons ;  it  is  by  the  most  simple  language  that  I  have  endeavoured  tp 
open  the  eyes  of  every  one  to  his  own  dis^ase^  according  to  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself." '  pp.  118 — 119. 

His  hearers  losing  their  respect  for  several  rules  of  eccle* 

siastical  discipline,  some  of  them  ventured  to  break  the  fast  of 

Lent;  and  were  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates.     Zuinglitis  < 

,  undertook  their  defence,  and.  published  his  first  work,  a  tract 

on  the  observation  of  Lent     Tn  this  work  he  bad  ridiculed  the 

opinion,  which  attributes  merit  to  abstinence  from  ordinary 

aliment,  and  advised  that  fasts  sbotild  be  left  to  every  one^s 

own  choice,  which  gave  still  further  provocation  to  his  ene<^ 

mies.    liFit  was  not  restrained,  they  said,  his  doctrine  would 

undermine  both   episcopal  and  pontificJEil    authority.     The 

bishop  of  Constance,  therefore,  delivered  to  the  clergy  and 

laity  of  his  diocese,  a  charge,  lamenting  the  -present  dissent 

sions,  and  exhorting  them  to  adhere  to  the  chnrch.    fie  like* 

wise  wrote  to  the  council  of  Zurich,  to  t^ure  the  onlinances 

df  the  church  from  blao^  and  to  the  chsipfer,  coniplaii^irtg  of 

certain  innovators,  whoj^rietended  to  reforOEi  the  church,-  ai44 

cautioning  them  against  dangerous  owi/hmiy  as  well  as  ex-^ 

borting  them  to  avoid  dissen<$ions9    Of  his  ola)jeptf  bowevei^ 

which  was  to  silence  Zuinglioisi,  he  wa^-  disappoiated^    Thm 

leformer  replied  tO'  the  bishop's-  letter  in  ir  short  traictf  laying 

k  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  scripture  is  the  aut^nity  far||r 

which  all  doubts  must  be  solved,  and  all  tfontrovervies  terrain 

iteted.    Aittoiig  other  passages  desertmg  iabteiitionf,  the  foll6w*^ 

in^  savours  ^mewbat  of  metbodism : 

.  <  i  wiU  new  tsH^yon  what  i^  the  chrittiani^  tfatt  I  profess  add  whidi  • 
you  endesvoor  to  veifder  suspected.  It  oonAnaads  men  to  obey  the  la«% 
and  reqiea  the  msgitftrate;  to  paytribnte  and  imposiuons  where  they  ai» 
due;  tori;^  one  another  only  in  benefioenoe ;v  u>  support  and  Relieve  thtf 
iadigeat^  toshaie  the  griefs  nf  thdr  neighbour,  and  to  regard  all  iramkilKl 
ashretiuww  le^fiirthermiutresthe  dmnm  to  expect  salfttaoft  from <jod 
aimf  auiJostts  Chnt  bis  saIv  $9B»  oiit>  Miter  and 
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cfeermd  lift  to  them  who  beliere  on  hinu    Sudi 
vduchf  in  the  exerciie  of  my  minittry,  I  ha?e  newer 

,  Whilp  Zifihglius  was  eng^6;^d  in  this  tracts  the  Helvetic  dieli 
at  the  instigatiQn  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  convicited  the 
pastor  of  a  small  village  near  fiaden  of  heresy.  Foreseeing  the 
evils  to  which  the  friends  of  reformation  were  likely  to  be  ex* 
posed,  he  addressed  to  the  Swiss  government  a  summary  of  bb 
doctrine;  prayinf!^  for  libertv  to  preach  the  gospel  withoat 
inblesfation.  As  Luther  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
ope;  Zuinglius  was  stigmatized  as  a  heretic*  and  a  Lutlieran^ 
resh  controversies  daily  arising,  the  minds  of  both  parties  wer^ 
^xasperatec).  ,   . . 

'  In  1523,  at  Zninglius^s  request,  the  council  of  Zurichhiiiqi* 
moned  the  clergy  of  the  canton  to  a  colloquy,  in  order  fo^de^ 
termine  the  disputed  points.  After  various  discooMieSyithe 
council  ordered,  that  Zuinglius  should  continue^  to  pfieach  •• 
be  had  done  b^i^tofore,  and  that  the -pastors  of  Zuric^-.anditt 
territory  should  rest  their  discourses  on  the  scripture  ;«teh 
parties  abstaining  from  personal  reflections.  This  conckuion 
of  the  colloquy  was  most  favourable  to  Zuinglius^  as  it  served 
to  multiply  his  friends,  and  enabled  him  to  act  under  the 
sanction  or  public  authority:  No  innoiration  had-  i^iy^t  keen 
made  i^^be  public  worship,  nrfien  another  coofinjiJfeKj  being 
held,  viflbry  again  declared  in  favour  of  Zuinglius  ^md  ^gfmt 
tJterati Jts  afterwards  followed.  The  mass  was  abblisbed. .  In 
1325,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adiiiiiiisteied» 
conformdbly  to  the  reformer's  views. 

I  ,  .  ' 

<  A  table,  coverf d  with  a  whi^e  cloth,  \ii4eaTeii^  ^''^^  ^  ^V*  '"^ 
^th  wine,  recalled  the  remembraoce  of  thirst  repast  (»  oiir  RediBeraer 
with  his  disciples.  H^rst  priests  who  waPZ wingie  tuoM^^  ammmccd 
to  the  faithful,  that  AePMigtous  act  which  they  werr  abbot  to  cektaite 
would  become  to  each  of  them  thejpledge  of  lalftttion,  'or  tte  cansesf 
jperdition,  according  to  the  disposttnons  they  miffht  bring  to  ki  iad'ks 
toHeav6ined,  by  a  fervent  pn^rer,  to  excite  in  all  their  hearts 'fMMHBe 
lor  past  faults,  and  a  resohtioo  to  live  a  new  life,  rtfin  ilusfiiffTi 
Zwingle,  and  the  two  nuniftteri  who  ^•^•^^  >*S"»,  p^ftwi^  TJtwJjj  1^ 
each  other  the  bread  and  the  cu|»,  prommnciog  at  the  same  im$  the  jworis 
littered  by  Jesut  Christ  at  the  justimtion  of  Uie  Last  Sopuri^  Aq^atef 
wards  diitributed  tht^  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  tne  ReoMMr  IS 
all  the  chriatiass  present,  who  listened  with  the  most  profisuidaiiKfl* 
sent  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  last  words  of  oar  Ijorif  -as  thejrhsve 
been  transmitted  to  na  by  his  beloved  disciple.  A  stcoiid  pnqpfryfasd 
liymns  full  of  the  expression  ol  love  and  gratitude  towards  Unit  wImJiaJ 
voluntaiily  endured  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  to. save  itftmm 
sinners,  terminated  this  solenm  and  afecttng  ceremooy.  •  Zwiq|^.wssxif 
lipaiqp,  that  to  cefebnte  the  Isold's  Ssffotssthismsntti^wlN  loMf 
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tt  back  to  It!  todent  simpUcitjt  and  to  unite  all  that  cooU  render  it 
fill.  The  event  proved  diat  be  was  not  mittakea;  the  choichea  coold 
scarcely  conuia  the  immense  crowd  that  came  to  participate  in  fhu  leli- 
giotts  solemnity,  and  the  good  works  and  numerous  recPQipil^tioiit 
which  followed  it»' proved  the  sincerity  of  the  devotion  with  which  it  wm 
attended/  p.  199. 

This  reformation  in  the  worship  was  accompanied  with  simi* 
lar  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  public  instruction;  for  particulars  of  which 
we  he^  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hess  himself. 

With  great  resolution  and  courage,  Zuin^lius  combined 
much  prudence  and  moderation.  While  he  wished  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
he  was  on  his  guard  against  the  excess  and  extravagance  into 
which  many  persons  were  hurried.  -His  controversy  with  the 
adherents  of  Muntzer,  beine  a  part  of  the  general  histoiy  oi 
the  reformation^  is  too  well  Known  to  require  to  be  detailed  at 
present  It  may  be  necessary  to  say„  that,  though  he  might 
De  right  in  advising^  coercion,  be  evidently  carried  it  too. rar* 
The  principles  of  toleration  weretlieo  very  ill  understood. 

While  ZuingliuB  was  engaged  with  the  fiinatical  anabapdstf. 
a  project  was  formed  that  threatened  his  life.  Faber,  g^rana 
vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  despairing  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines,  as  long  as  he  remained,  formed  a 
plan  to  entice  him  from  Zurich.  He  induced  Eckius,  the  an* 
tagonist  of  Luther,  to  challenge  Zuinglius  to  a  confiereace  in 
some  of  the.  towns  of  Switzerland.  Though  the  cantons,  to 
which  this  polemic  addressed  himself,  were  at  first  reluctant  to 
such  a  measure,  they  w.ere  at  last  prevailed  upon,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Zurich,  to  appoint  ffaden  as  the  place  of  interview 
between  him  and  Zuingtius.  But  with  die  requisition  of  the 
diet  to  send  him,  the  senate  of  Zurich  refused  to  comply ;  sinoe 
the  unusualness  of  the  con4uct  pf  their  i41ie«  qoade  them  aius«> 
pect  some  snare ;  and,  as  the  maniffssto  gavje  ^uingtius  the 
appellatipn  of  heretic,  vtliey  concluded  that  the  controveiiy 
was  decided.  Besides,  the  reformer  could  scarcely  be  tm 
in  a  tovim  where  his  books  and  effigy  had  been  burned.  In  the 
conference,  whicja,  notwithstanding,  was  held,  Oecolampadiua 
and  Haller  maintained  the  cause  of  the  reformers;  but,  aa 
was  foreseen,  Zuinglius  was  excommunicated.  BasU  was  re- 
quired to  banish  Oecolampadius ;  and  the  sale,  both  ot'La^ 
ih^s  and  Zuinglius^s  books,  as  well  as  all  change  of  worship^ 
were  strictly  prohibited.  These  violent  measures  fiiiled  of  ef* 
feet;  Oecolampadius  was  received  with  open  arnm  ^  Basils 
Haller  conunued  to  exercise  hia  ministry  at  Berq,  wheife  (^ 
friends  of  the  reformation  increased  to  «uch  a  d^iei^  that 
several  municipalities  of  the  caaton  leqooited  the  senate  to: 
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immiami  iM  wMUa  cteblMhU  at  wmP^ 

MmvAi^  lo.-pfoc^ed  #teb  eaiitkln^  t  th#mr 

of  t^e  cahtoh;  tmd  of  the  oCb^r  stni^s  or  ivctit  Idii 

iHth  the  bishops  of  Latriaqiiie^  BaSil,  6ol«.«...m«^  iiha  B 
liUic^Iias,  who  had  tieen  in^tbi],  ea^efty  s^tii:^^  ti)6  d^|fci 
nity  f  unfolding  his  principles.  During  the  sittihgk  ^^ 
assemblj; 

<  As  he  uras  mountiog  the  pul]nt»  a  prieit  was  pre^flg  to  saj  mtUik 
tbe  neighbouring  altar.    The  desire  of  hearing  the  fkiiloiM  h^rciic  fed  1 
to  suspend  the  celebration  of  die  office,  and  to  mtngie  VtoA  chs  th^oi^ 
swiditors,    Zwiogle»  in  bis .  sermon^  unfbjded  bis  opinion  oa  the  tar*^^ 
^th  60  much  eioqueoce^  th^  be  subverted  j  fJLohai^gfd  ailthejdfif 
priest,  who  inatandy^  in. sight  of  tl^  ^aemDie4.pQO|4e»  lai4»^9^ 
cerdot^l  (vinaments  op  the  alts^  at  which  be  waa  ta^  baaie 
embraced  the  reformation.'  p.  f56.  .    , :  -i  1 1 

By  this  conference  fresh  los^e  wtts  fhfleeted'  M  tKte  tliftnUff 
tloil,  ^iid  ha  lidhereiHs  ^ete  more  closiftly  drifted  te|yttiiafe:^  l6 
a  short  time  it  was  established  in  Bern,  ttnd  bil  its  tbpfaJMinil 
municipalities. 

The  progress  of  the  ngfpraiati<>n  give  Hie  t6%  lrift|;M|^%i^ 
^eenLuceirn,  Uri;  Schweits,  Un  n^^fm,  M^  Xlitf«,>'nie 
jparti^ansof  the  6ld  religion,  which  lilltiheed  ZdirilSll'aM  BtM 
to  h%ve  reeour^  U>  the  seme  exj^iedt  TiUfr  ^MMat  wWS 
these,  measteiea  ttidi^teU,  broke  obt  nt6  eefttpliAMviiM  HMK' 
niiMtions^  wUicli  wei'e  fbUeWed  hy  abuse}  IMIIltC  MMl  lltii^ 
▼iolence.  Things  we^  l^ipe  f(Ov  a  cItiI  war,  #1Hkk  «  IMWV 
Wtween  Uviterwahteto  unhapjpily  kindled.  PMb^  wMllreatMi^ 
,  1^  the  intei^i&ntiofi  of  the  neutral  <  :etla,  6iM  the  paHWa  Weie' 
not  recoilcited;  :  .n     . 

White  these  affiltira  wete  eirriied  6tt^  like  cboWWi^biHttteH^ 
Luthei-  and  ZtiafrWnif  respectkijr  thb  e^fit^riif,'  1MI#  i|;M0M 
mth  gr^eM  wM'mtk  1^  grounds  df  tt^  ee^ti%^iisjp( 'gl'^^ 
as  the  ^Hsat  advantage  irfbVcb  ZMogliilft  ^ttftaldfeaiB^-  Mfete  m 
g>»ment  and  temper^  are  ^fltetenllf  kobw^nl  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  our  refot^ner  cetitipaed^  te  ^IhtUii'tlan  loitf 
xeal^  diligeitoe,  and  condesicfMsioft,  the  dittJbs  it  tk  puttfi, 
iMh  in  piihKt  and  in  piiWte.  Tb^  ehbtiA  iM&'  1t^  i/jm 
reaped  the  benefit  of  hh  labitMii<8.  I^  kept  ^  W  MijfuMMl' 
ence  with  l^ttrned  men,  Md»  compciBed<  ttiMy' bMfci.  "Mt^ 
the  midst  of  his  usefelnesa  sind  repiMtiMy  kieJire#«^'llM  ^if 
ef  his  oonrse.  The  flame  that  w^  sii^lfa«lir^MfM  ft^ijA  MMtt 
2uingltns  accenlpaiHed  tfie  trtops  <:if  ^Im-lbb^ ^0  iHfik'  dti^m 
to  engage  at  great  ditedVteftitge.—  .  .     r  •. 

«  Li  the  begjinbiiig  of  thebkd^,  y»htk  tifttngk  f^'6^^ 
tfoops  by  bis  exhortadons,  he  ireedified  a  1tMit\illMlf  W^kwkftm 
and  Knudhed  s^niie}l»s  on  tbtr  field  6f '  b^  whOrtfie  ettvby  Vvdfe|pttf- 
sittDg  Arir  yiletoryi    (On^MdieMiglii  tMsoiHaMeiH  Me  liMI  MBMV 
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^th  dijfRcuIt^,  croaaed  his  feeble  hands  iqxMi. his, breast |  and, lifted  his 
^^^'^  eyw  10  heaveri.     Some  cathoHc  soldiers,  ^Kohirf  rematDed  tiehih<^ 
him  in  this  attitude.    Without  knowing  htm,  they  ofFered  him  a 

fiessor:  Zwingle  would  have  relied,  but  Was  unaUe  to  artkhskte; 

refixsed  by  a  motion  of  the  head.     The  soldiers  then  fexhorted  him' to 
mend  his  soul  to  the  Holy  Virgin.   .  A  second  sig^  of  rellusal  An- 
them.    <*  Die,  then,  obstinate  hcfredc !  "  cried  one,  and  pieroed 
pOi  with  his  9 word. 

';  *  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  body  of  the  reformer  was  foundt 
■d  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  array.  Among  those  whom  curiosity 
Ibacted,  several  had  known  him,  and,  without  sharing  his  religious 'opi- 
mUkf  had  admired  his  eloquence,  and  done  justice*  to  the  upri^ness  o( 
m  mtenfions :  these  were  unable  to  view  his  features,  which  death  had 
iHt  changed,  without  emotion.  A  former  coHeague  of  Zwingle's,  vrhd 
U  left  Zurich  on  accoimt  of  die  reformation,  was  among  the  crowds 
Bt  gazed  a  long  time  upon  him  who  had  been  his  adversary,  and  at 
l^ph  BStid,  with  emotion,  **  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  &ith,  I  am 
9m  that  thou  wast  always  sincere,  and  that  thou  lov^dst  thy  couotcjc^ 
May  God  take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy  I"  ^ 

^  <  Far^firom  sharing  in  this  sentiment  of  compassion,  the  soldiera  rejoicect. 
10  the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  considered  as  the  principal  support  o^ 
kfiesy ;  and  they  tumultuou-sly  surrounded  the  bloody  corpse  Or  the  tt^ 
former.  Amid  the  ebullitions  of  their  fanatical  joy,  sonie  voters'  Werb 
lM^Ed  to  pronounce  the  words,  **  Let  us  bum  the  remams  of  the  h^n^ 
9th/*  Ail  applauded  the  proposal :  in  vain  did  their  leaders  remdMi  tht 
ftrums  soldiery  of  the  respect  due  to  the  dead ;  in  vain  did  they  eaihore 
tliefli  not  to  irritate  the  protestants,  who  might  one  day  avenge  the  intahs 
ait  was  useless.  They  seized  the  body;  a  tribunal,  named  by  acdamatioD^ 
odered  that  it  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wiodii 
ud  the  sentence  was  executed  the  same  instant'  p«  320— ^23* 

We  find  we  have  room  only  to  add  a  word  or  two,  respect* 
ng  the  translation  ;  of  Which  we  have  liUle  to  say,  but  gbod^ 
Pho  original  has  not  fallen  into  our  frattds;  but  it  ^^ems  id 
lave  met  with  justice.  In  the  event  of  a  s^cottd  editibn,  vk€ 
l^bukl  recommend,  to  divide  the  V^Ork  into  ch^^t^ ;  to  pth  *f 
Uhriing  title,  with  the  date  of  the  resp)6ctive  events',  at  i^tf 
3p  of  each  page,  and  to  subjoin  an  Indies:,  ft  iii^did  n6t  be 
nks  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  Word  reforni,  instead  of' refomia-* 
on,  and  the  insufferable  repetition  of  the  verb  to  cmtiej  artd  t<y 
orrect  such  inaccuracies  as  the  following':  *  The  qiialitidi^ 
finounced  by  Zwingle^'  p,  4.  *  It  was  a  cost^nti  with  tW 
^iss,  to  cause  their  armies  to  be  attended  by  mii^isters  of  tM 
[tar,  both  to  celebrate,  &c.  and  that  theymight^^  &c.  p.  M#. 
Edification  was  impaired,*  p.  14i.  *  ScaMti^ed  to  witJWss^' 
i  142.  ^  Ourselves  should  take,^  p.  145.  •  Inspired  h»  ail^^ 
lence  with  great  Veneration,  p.  155— -of  whorh,  or  what?^ 
tVoriied  a  conversion,  which  produced  a  great  effect,^  pp*  26C^J 
IKsposed  respecting  tlie  eniployment  of  pioio^  fomm^ 
.  257. 
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Art  X.  Trawls  in  tie  Tnierior  of  Bnaulf  pardculSrIy  in  the  gold  and 
diamond  districts  of  that  country^  by  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  o(f 
Portugal :  including  a  foyaj;^  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  an  hiftorical 
aketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Illustrated  with  enffrarings. 
By  Jo5d  Mawe,  author  of  <<  The  Mineralogy  of  Deibythiie."  £ot 
pp.  S66.  price  21.  28,    Longman.     1812. 

pEW,  we  apprehend^  whu  have  perused  this  volume,  took  it 
up  without  over  strained  expectations,  and  few  consequently 
have  laid  it  down  without  feehn^^  a  degree  of  disappointment 
The  recent  migration  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  from  the 
scenes  of  anarchy   and    desolation   which  shook  its  antient 
foundations,  to  the4nviting  shores  of  a  colony  which  had  long 
been  its  chief  support :  the  phenomenon  of  a  second  indepen- 
dent state,  organized  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  apparently  pre- 
paring an  asylum  for  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  though 
£urope  brought  forth  and  matured,  she  now  hesitates  not  to 
sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  war  and  ambition,  are  eventa  which 
forcibly  draw  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  towards  BniF- 
zil..     He  is  solicitous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature,  pro- 
duce, and  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.    The  account  of  its  seaports,    detailed  by  our 
navigators,  are  now  insufficient;  he  wishes  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  reports  which  have  been  circulated, 
of  canibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  captives,  and  of  socie- 
ties governed  by  laws  for  the  support  of  vice  and  th«  sup* 
pression  of  virtue  ;  to  know  the  precise  situation  of  rivers  that 
roll  their  waves  over  beds  of  gold,  rocks  that  glow  with  to- 
pazes, and  sands  that  sparkle  with  diamonds.     Such  as  have 
directed  their  encjuiries-  to  this  subject,  have  indeed  h&Sa  dis« 
appointed  in  finding  unembellished  reality  so  totally  at  variance 
with  the  phantoms  of  imagination.     Still,  however,  the  Por- 
tuguese dominions  are  involved  in  obscurity  sufficiently  thick, 
to  raise  the  hope  of  copious  instruction  and  amusement  from 
the  perusal  of  travels  into  their  interior,  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, prosecuied  during  a  series  of  years,  and  aided  by 
the  recommendations  and   sui^port  of  persons   of  the  first 
consequence.     In  saying  that  such  hope  will  be  disappointed, 
we  do  not  mean  to  attach  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part 
the  blame  to  Mr.  jViawe.    From  a  person  of  bis  sense  and 
judgment  jt  certainiy  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  some  ac- 
quamtance  with   natural   history,  as  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  study  wouM  have  prevented  the  deplorable  errors  in  zoology 
and  botany  which  contiimallv  occur.    Nor  was  it  extravagant 
to  suppose,  that  a  professed    mineralogist    would  hare  lisd 
a  more  general  and   accurate  knowledge  of  geology  add. 
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mineralogy;    In  other  res|>ects  his  observations  have  every 
appearance  of  being  unprejudiced  and  well  founded,  and  it  u 
precisely  this  circumstance  which  renders  them,  if  not  dull^ 
yet  much  less  amusin<2^  than  books  of  travels  in  distant  countries 
usua.ly  are.     The  fact  is,  that  the  government  so  pompoosly 
transferred   from  Europe  to  America— was  hardly  worth  the 
carnage.     Instead  of  promoting  the  general  improvement  of 
its  subjects,  in  it  is  very  nature,  it  is  inimical  to  every  alteration; 
an  absolute  monarchy,  vested  in  an  individual,  the  slave  and 
tool  of  sycophants  and  ministers  whose  interest  and  endeavoar 
it  is,  equally  to   deceive  their  master  and  his  subjects.    The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  larger  towns,  resemble  diose 
in  the  European  town$,  M^hence  their  ancestors  sprung,  if  they 
are  hoc  even  more  voluptuous  and  morc^  superstitious,  while 
that  part  of  the  population  which  lives  in  remoter  parts,  blind 
to  its  real  interests,  and  oppressed  by  injurious  regulationty 
drag4  on  a  comfortless  existence,  or  pines  in  abject  miseiy. 
Such  of  the  aborogines  of  the  country  as  have  not  been  bunted 
down  by  the  Portuguese,  fly  their  neighbouiliood,  and  fisw 
opi>ortunities,  we  apprehend,  occur  of  oeciding  whether  their 
present  habits  justify  the  continuation  of  the  epithet  anthrapom 
p/kigi.     The  Paulistas,  of  whom  such  preposterous  accounts 
have  been  imposed  on  the  public,  representing  them  as  a  rac^ 
whose  ideas  of  morality  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  appear  by  Mr.  Mawe's  account  in  a  more  favour- 
able light  than  most  of  their  neighbours.     The  gold  and 
diamond  works,  afford  a  scanty  produce  with  a  great  expea  i 
diture  of   human  labour,  which  is  applied  in  a  manner  far 
less  ingenious,  than  in  procuring  coal  in  our  own  country ;  and 
the  emolument  which  these  precious  productions  afford  to  a 
few  individuals,  is  generally  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate  by 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  the  most  criminal  deceit. 

So  unpromising  a  subject,  would  require  uncommon  inge* 
nuity  in  an  author,  to  render  it  productive  of  much  interest 
to  the  reader ;  it  might  perhaps  be  practicable  if  patriotisoi 
inspired  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  roused  him  to  indigqatioD* 
But  Mr.  Mawe  is  no  enthusiast ;  he  is  a  plain  Englishman, 
who  is  accustomed  to,  and  we  hope,  prizes  the  comforts  of 
the  English  mode  of  life.  He  finds  a  bag  of  the  straw  of  Indian 
corn  an  uncomfortable  bed,  though  on  the  verge  of  the  gold 
district ;  and  complains  of  tbe  misery  of  a  bad  dinner  even  in 
Villa  Rica;  no  raptures  transform  inconveniences  into  adven- 
tures ;  no  abuses  excite  a  greater  degree  of  censure  than 
disapprobation.  Another  circumstance,  besides  natural  teqi- 
per,  may  have  contributed  to  softer  the  teima  in  which  he 
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aniixiiad verts  upon  (helattei".  His  worjt  it  daliqfttedlQ  jW 
Prince  Regenut  of  PortU^  ;  the  author  doifbtl^  hop^it  AM 
ft3  coDteuta  will  be  ooUced  by  his  royal  bigbd^ai^  and  Jttuity 
qn  this  account,  be  anxious  not  to  appear  ungcaiafsl  for.  th» 

E'atronage  afforded  biiB,  which  would  have  b^O  thit  fkaae  had 
e  given  loose  to  his  feelings. 
Havinff'thus  lowered  the  expeotattoos  of  ourreaden^.  wa 
have  no  loneer  a  doubt  that  sucti  of  them  as  tbmk  an  Mtkor 
fbr  telling  the  truths  though  he  destroys  a  pleasing  Jtiottoai: 
lyill  feel  themselves  obliged  to  Mr.  Mawe  for  ike  conteMs.  0! 
hia  volume ;  notwithstandiag  the  tedious  dwXiis  of.  ipaigiir 
9cant  occurrences  which  but  too  frecmeiitly  itkiepfoft^.  t^ 
narration  of  more  weighty  matter.  Tbey  add  al  iMst  W, 
t^e  evidences  of  the  correctness  and  aut^Atici^  9i  tb^ 
noilj,  whichyia^^^,  scareiely  needed  a  proof.  .Howbrdm 
same  character  of  veracity  may  apply  to  the  platas  we  6f0H 
liot  decidedly  state^  but  landscapes  sketched  oy  ooe  oeisoai. 
drawn  by  ^  secon(^  aod  engraved  by  a  thirdi  eaa  hardl(fiDO  inip« 
posed  very  wact.  ,     V  .       ;    ^.*  ..      » 

.  It  does  not  appear  .that  Mr.  Mawe  left  England  wMb  tbt 
definite  intention  pf: prosecuting  his  reaearcbef  ,m  file  diw-^ 
tion  they  afterwards  too)(  ;..inde^  he  couM,  U  <ha  cbne  oC  bis 
leaving  England^  hardly  entertain  a  hope  of  oUainiAg  peripia^ 
sion  fpr  the  purpose.  He  sailed,  as  be  mforroa  nfl^^  cm  a  vogmg^ 
of  commercial  experiment  to  Rio  de  kt  Plata,  in  die^ieiir  iM^' 
in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  under  Spanish  colours*. Touobn^  lit  Otr 
diz,  to  confirm,  with  .certain comnoercial  rtgulatiaiAof^  Sp»* 
nlsb .  goverpibeut,  be  found  himself  unexpiectedly  flawed  ia  a 
viery  aukward  predicament,  by  the  declaration  of  war  i»  dieas*. 
tpinn  oftha^jear^  the  city  was  blockaded^  qod  Ibd- plagaa 
soon  made  its  appea^rsnce. .  Mr.  Mawe  caugbi  tb#  intfejiioai. 
bnt  having  taken  trc  precaution  tp  gitttrd;  agaiiiffi  ily  h^  Uie  use. 
of  calomd^  eisMuiped  witb^oti  flaucb  inpoavaniaitM^  IK»vo]r« 
agd  to  Moojb&Vuieo  was  aUendied  witn^  no  tima|;  p«rii#  fimn 
the  ignorance  of .  htf  (»p^  wh0.  was  wbo%.i|BteqnaMliedl 
w^tb  thenaviga^n  ojf  the  La  ?lata;  but  these  ifereiWi^  ^JP^^ 
lude  'to  wbal  awaited  him, pi)  landing,  FreA  bloifderi m  hik 
captain,  rcikidore^  bin  suspcM^das  an  EndithMnn^  I^BWpn^ 
was.  self aed,. and  the  ship  and  eargO'  ceMMitedw.  M  MCA^ 
however^  be  was  admittl^ . to- bail^,  and  oA  tbeappeanmcaaf 
Geclieral  BeresCbrd's  .expedition  ia^  the  nven^.  ofdetad  ipto-.lM' 
interior.  JHer&bebad.anopMrtOQitgr.o^stmiytng  tjpatiMdtfaV 
ii£BLvitibp.J(^eom^  to  adiom'ttie  care  fifi the iraMOao' be^of 
cattle  pxx.  the.  Weeding  farmay  is  entnis|€}d«  Thagr  >M.  elfiaAjr' 
emigniii^  ^om^anigya^b  Wd  am||9g.th^  nmnbtmiMtii)^ 
the  government  of  La  Plata,  few  women  are  to  be  found !  The 


absence  of  dbmestie  comfort fr6iii  their  dwdlingsVis^  dierefot^? 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  a  gloomy  iapatfay  pervades  t^eir diarpol 
sitions  and  faabus,  except  when  roused  by  their  passion  fot 
gaming  and  intoxicaiiony  whieh  occasion  numerous  eyili^ 
encouraged  by  the  lax  administration  of  the  laws:  ' 

Mr.  Mawe  engaged  one  of  diese  men  to  convey  a  letter  to  &#• 
Francisco  JuacinQ^a  magistrate  in  A^opte  Vldeo^  whoiomedi- 
ately  sent  an  order  for^bis  lib^ratioj^  wbic^  ^was  ^£|adijy  ohfi^jftA 
by  his  host :  and  he  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  ^nfprtnDdte  expe- 
dition under  Geueral  Wbitelocke.  It  £eU  to  bis  ktt  on  tto 
occasioQ  to  command  the  Peons  who  were  employiej  ^  jpro^ 
curing  orovisions  for  the  iurmy^  an  arduous  and  ilangerous  ser* 
vice,  which  they  executed  with' all  the  zeal  tbek  situsiticA 
admitted^  but  for  which  they  were  most.  sbamefuUy  .  re- ' 
warded.  They  were,  after  the  capitulation,  seized  by  a  p^rty 
of  Spaniards,  and  for  waot  of  a  spirited  rembnstjrance  from  t3he 
commander  in  chi^,  s^tenced  to  death  or  bard  labour,:  af 
traitors  to  their  country.  This  may  have  been  owimg  to  for* 
getfulness,  but  an  l^nglish  soldier  ought  not  to  forget  liis  ally 
in  the  time  of  need. 

That  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  unnatural  and 
degenerate,  requires  no  further  proof  than  Mr.  MttweU,  ohsen 
vations  on  the  disparity  of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females* 
In  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  vjcinit}',  the  latter  are  to  the  formef 
as  four  to  one;  while  in  the  interior,  owing  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  agriculture,  the  excess  of  males  is  equally  great.       *. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Monte  Video,  Mr*  Mav^e  set  sail  io 
a  Portugueze  vessel  for  Rio  Janeiro.  He  wait  obliged  to 
make  sdme  stay  at  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine's,  which  he  des^ 
cribes  with  much  qiinuteness. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  and  contains  about  30,000 
souls.  The  produce|is  such  as  might  be  expected — rice,  >maiM^ 
mandioca,  or  cassibi,  sugar,  indigo,  &C.  but  the  trade  is  idcob* 
siderable.  ^ 

Armasap,  a  village  on  tbe  coast}  is  remarkable,  as  a  f>oit 
employed  io  the  whale  fisbery»  where  the  fish  caught. on  tb^ 
coast  are  cut  up.  The  number  formerly  'i>jpougbt  in  duriag 
the  season,  amounted  to  betsreen  three  a&d  tour  hondred,  hm 
is  not  so  great  at  present.  Mr.  Mawe  visited  the  boiliqg 
hotise,  &c.  which  he  describes  as  '  superior  la  any  thing  of  lihe 
Jkind  at  Greenland  dock,  And  indeed  to  all  sknilar  jetitfatitii  i 
mentsio  Europe.*  *  There  are  twenty-seven  large  boilem  wmd 
places  for  three  more  ;  their  tanks  are  vast  vaults^  on  JOtnd  of 
which  a  boat  might  be  rowed  with  ease.' 

At  Santos  oar  traveller  appeafi  to  have  met^wim^sijrairy  |>ootr 
reception^  which  was  not  atoned  for  when  he  visited  it  a  se- 
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cond  time  He  had  several  letters  of  reccmiiiiMdadoii  tm  Us 
first  visit,  not  one  of  wiiich  procured  bim.aDy  ciiitttyy  ted  lie 
was  oblijged  to  engine  a  canoe  to  convey,  bim  up  tbe  river  in 
quest  of  a  night's  lodging;  when  returning  he  was; (provided 
with  introductions  to  a  juage  and  a  merchanty  and  coraeqnen* 
tly  hoped  for  a  kinder  welcome; 

•  We  verty  however,'  says  he,  •  deceived,  die  judge  recpved  us  coldlf, 
and  when  I  asked  him  wbm  the  parsoa  lived  to  whom  oor  other  ne^ 
was  addressed^  he  seemed  quite  rgo&ed  at  fk»  Buoffliijitf  of  *he«^ 
us  out  of  his  house.  The  merchaat  was  as  fKgid  m  At JM%iirfl|AjmpSft 
us  a  paltry  excuse.  We  then  repairtd  to  an  apoihccaiy.  After^  tJBag 
him  our  situation,  he  kmdly  ofieredus  his  shop  floor  for  alodgii^it  behg 
tile  ool  J  place  under  cover  he  had  to  qnre/ 

This  mode  of  treatment,  however,  by  no  means  pnlahutt  out 

.  of  temper,  or  provokes  him  to  invective.    He  satiafiea* himself 

with  observing,  with  more  coolness  than  correctness,  that'  bos* 

pitality  is  a  duty  most  practised  where  the  oecaaiona  for  its 

exercise  most  rarely  occur/ 

Mr.  I^awe's  account  of  his  journey  from  Santoa  toS.  Ptailoii 
interesting  though  defective,  the  road  is  highl]^  romantic ;  it 
leads  across  tbe  cnain  of  mountains  which  runs  m  a  dii^ion 
nearly  parallel  with  tbe  coast  froaa  iCf  to-aoP  S.  latind,  fftdn  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  is  truly  creditablcf^to.ClieHBnter- 
prising  spirit  of  tbe  Brazilians.  The  summit  of  tbU  chain,  our 
author  describes  '  as  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  die  lowest 
estimated  height  of  wnich  is  six' thousand  feeC  But  this  is 
most  probably  a  mere  random  guess,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that,  being  engaged  in  what  may  be  termed  a  journey  of  dis- 
covery, he  did  not  add  a  barometer  to  bis  traveUinff  appiuTBtus, 
and  give  us  a  siqgle  observation  instead  of  aft  "  eaamate.^ 
His  geological  notices  are  equally  scanty ;  -*  tbe  component 
.  parts  appeared  to  be  granite,  and  frequendy  soft  cnunbling 
ferruginous  sandstone.*  Tbe  streams  ^  force  their  way 
thro^igh  many  detached  and  round  masses  of  granite.*  ^^  The 
surface  of  the  summit  is  chiefly  composed  of  quarts,  (  a  com* 
prebensive  name !)  covered  with  sand.*  This  is  all  lir.  Mawe 
can  observe,  though  be  remarks,  that  the  road  is  cot  thfoogh 
tbe  solid  rocks  in  many  places,  which  would  afibtfd  exedteot 
opportunities  of  examining  the  strata. 

Those  unsightly  swellings  of  the  neck  known  by  theap* 
pellation  of  wens  and  gcntres,  common  among  the  inhabiiants  of 
most  mountainous  districts,  are  also  previdebt  liere,  tboc^  of 
a  different  shape. 

On  entering  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Mawe  iir»s  atraek  with 
the  iieat  appearance  of  its  houses ,  they  IM  stiiceobd  i&  fa- 


rioos  colours,  and  those  in  the  principal  streets  two  Of  three 
stories  high.  * 

'  It  is  situated  on  a  pleasing  eminence  of  about  two  mSes  in  extent,  sor^ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  low  meadow  land^  and  washed  at  the  base-b^f 
rivulets,  which  aknoat  insulate  it  in  rainy  weather ;  it  is  connected  w^ 
the  high-land  by  a  nairow  ridge.  The  .rivulets  flaw  in  a  pretty  large  stresam 
called  the  I'leti*  which  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  toi^n  m  a  south-west  dt- 
recCion.  Over  them  there  are  several  bridges,  some  of  stone  and  others 
of  wood,  built  by  the  late  governor.  The  streets  of  St.  Paul's,  owii^ 
to  its  elevation  (about  50  feet  above  the  plain),  and  the  water  which  almost 
surrounds  it,  are  in  general  remarkably  clean  ;  the  material  with  which 
they  are  paved,  is  lamillary  gritstone,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron,  and 
containing  large  pebbles  of  rounded  quartz,  a]^roximatin^  to  the  con^o* 
merate.  This  pavement  is  an  alluvial  formation  containing  gold,  many 
particles  of  which  OMtal  are  found  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  after  heavy 
raias,  and  at  such  seasons  are  diligently  sought  for  by  the  poorer  sort-  of 
people.'  p.  67. 

Owing  to  its  elevated  site,  the  heat  is  very  moderate,  aiid 
the  air  healthy.  The  houses  are  built  by  the  method  termed 
pise,  of  eartn  firmly  rammed  together.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand,  of  which  the 
cler^  amount  to  five  hundred.  With  respect  to  their 
origin,  our  author  follows  F.  Caspar  da  Madre  de  Dips, 
a  Portuguese,  in  attributing  it  to  a  colony  of  Indians  and  Je- 
suits; in  contradiction  to  Vaissette  and  Charlevoix,  who  ascribe 
it  to>a  batid  of  free-hooters,  out!-laws  of  the  neigh)>6uriDjg 
settlements.  Whatever  their  ancestors  may  have  been,  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  present  inhabitants  are  at  least  as  civiliEed 
as  those  of  the  other  towns  of  the  country.  From  this  place 
Mr.  Mawe  made  a  visit  to  the  gold  mines  of  Ja'ragua,  famra  for 
the  immense  treasures  they  produced  nearly  two  centuries  aj|;b. 

^  The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  and  rather  mountainous.  The  rock, 
wh^ie  it  is  exposed,  appears  to  be  primitive  granite,  inclining  to  gneis^ 
with  a  portion  of  hornblende,  and  frequently  mica.  The  soil  is  red,  and 
leiaarkably  ferruginous,  in  many  places  apparently  of  mat  depth.  The  gold 
licsy  for  the  most  part,  in  a  stratum  of  grounded  pebMes  and  gravd,  'ciuled 
eascaihaop  immediately  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock.  Where,  water  of  suffid- 
cQtlyfaigh  kvel  can  be  commanded,  the  ground  is  cut  in  steps^  each 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  two  or  three  broad,  and  about  one  deep.  Nea/  the 
bottom  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  On  each  step,  stand 
six  or  eight  necrroes,  who^  as  the  water  dows  gentiv  from  above,  keen  ^ 
earth  continwd^in  motion  with  shovels,  until  the  wnoleis  reduced  to  li^id 
mud  and  washed  below.  The  particles  of  gold  containedin  thisearth  €lescend 
to  ^  trench,  where,  by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  thev  qoiddy' pred* 
pitaie.  Workmen  are  continually  em^yed  at  the  trendi  tQiemove  the 
•toocsi  and  gl^nr  away  the  sux^cci  which  operation  is  moch  asiistcd  by  the 
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;.ciirrefifc  of  water  viiich  klU  iqto  it.  AfUr.five  d»ff^  wiri)iqgt  Aeprfctpkf* 
tion  in  the  trench  is  carried  to  some  conTenientstream^  toumlerffO  ^ffijumd 
clearance.  Each  workman  standing  in  the  streamy  takes  into  a  bowl  fire  or 
mM,  pounds  weight  of  the  sedimenc,  which  generally  conMstt  of  heavy  natter, 
of  a  dark  carbonaceous  hue.  They  admit  certain  ^uaatitiea  oJP  water  iato  dM 
liowia, which  they  move  about  so  dexterously,  that  thepredoas  metal,  ttpt- 
tadng  from  the  inferior  and  lighter  substances,  se^hs  to  the  bottom  aod  aMes 

-  dof  the  yessel.  They  then  rinse  their  bowls  in  a  larger  vessel  of  cleaD  wMer, 
leaving  the  gold  in  it ;  aad  begin  again.    The  washing  of  each  bowtfal 

' cccupies  from  £ve  to  eight  or  nine  minutes;  the  gold  produced  is  e^ 
iremely  variaUein  quantity,  and  in  the  size  of  its  particles,  aome  of  whidh 
jueao  n^inute,  that  they  float,  while  others  are  fcuad  as  lar^  i*  pen, 
'  and  not  unf requendy  much  larger.  This  operation  il  sup^ngtefldttl  hf 
overseers,  as  the  result  is  of  considerable  importance*  Whcfi  llie  whfk 
is  finished,  the  gold  is  borne  home  to  be  dried,  and  at  a  coavenieM  tinse 

-  is  taken  to  the  permutation  office,  where  it  is  weighed*  and  a  fifth  it  it* 
served  for  the  Prince.  The  remainder  is  smelted  by  fVisioo  with  mnriafle 
of  mercury,  cast  into  ingots,  assayed,  and  stamped  according  toi  i^  iQtri^ 
sic  value,  a  certificate  of  which  is  given  with  it:  after  a  copy  of  that  io* 
strument  has  been  duly  entered  at  the  mint-office^  the  ingots  drcukce  as 
apede.*  p.  77 — ^79. 

Returning  to  SantoSi  he  proceeded  in  a  catioe  along  the 
Cioast  to  Zapitiva^  and  thence  by  land  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of 
which  he  gives  us  a  meagre  description.  Pleased .  witb  the 
ciyilitie^  he  met  with,  be  does  not  give  himself  tbe  trouble 

.  to  investigiate  minutely  tbe  state  of  society  ;  nor  to  f)ty  into 
the  real  condition  of  morality  while  no  outrageo4it  violation 
of  decorum  occasioned  him  personal  inconvenience.  Having 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Conde  de  Linbarea,  'be  .was 
soon  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  at  bis  aolicitation 
induced  to  take  upon  himself  the  management  of  His  Royal 
Highness*  farm  at  Santa  Cruz.  This  situation  wbich  ezpoaed 
him  to  the  chicane  and  petty  artifices  of  a  cpurUer  ^f  ihe 
Princess  Household,  was  however,  so  rqpugpant  to  )iis  CpgUih 

'  spirit  th^t  be  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  .trust  aa  .^Qoii  as 
possible,  and  to  accept  the  more  agreeable  commisnon  jot  laxa- 
mininga  silver  mine  which  was  said  to  have  bean  diicoyeredat 
CantaGallo. 

Mr.  Mawehad  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  9omf.oflliefadf 
civilized  aborigines  of  tbe  district.  They  reside  in  tbe  irop4a 
in  miserable  huts  thatched  with  palm -leaves,  andsub^atbytfals 
chasei  displaying  great  skill  in  the  use  qf  .^bqir  Jiows.  ^  TJiej 
have  a  copper-colpured  skin,  short  and  rpuud  .T^age,  bnMi4 
Dose,  lank  black  hair,  and, regular  statpre,  iocUnJqg.t^^|i^.4^|t 
and  $road  set'  Tbey  must  be  ppssf^s^ed  off  unoomMH  poMi 
of  digestion,  if  what  Mr.  Mawe  very  .graxely  eamnBi  «a  be 


true :  **  that  they  will  devour  almost  ?ny  animal  in  the  coarsest 
manniM*,  for  instance,  a  bM*d  unpluckcd^  half  roasted,  with  the" 
enLraiis  rf^mainins:."  The  strong  predikctiou  for  spirituous 
liquors,  riiey  have  in  common  with  other  sa\%ige  nations,  nor 
can  we  think  our  traveller's  present  to  them  of  ^'a  few  bc;itl6s 
of  liquor,"  a  very  judicious  or  a  very  humane  remuneration 
for  exhibiting  tiu'ir  dexterity.  The  gold-washing  at  Santa 
Rita,  about  five  Ii!af4ues  distant,  is  remarkable,  if  we  rightlv 
comprehend  our  author's  meaning,  from  its  situation  in  cal- 
careous mountains.  It  is  esteemed  profitable,  affording:  *  from 
fourteen  pence  to  two  sfiiiiing  for  eac'i  neg»x>  employed.*  But 
whether  this  iuiplies  the  net  pri>fit  totheo.\ner,  or  the  produce 
in  gold  before  the  fifth  for  government,  the  expences  of  pro- 
curing the  casciilhao,  and  the  hire  of  the  negroes,  should  they 
not  belong  to  the  master,  be  deducted,  we  cannot  ascertaio. 
The  supposed  Sliver  mine  was  found  to  be  a  mere  stratagem 
of  some  needy  adventurers. 

After  returning  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  our  author  solicited  per*' 
missiOQ  to  explore  the  diamond  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,  and 
through   the  mediation   of  the   Conde  de  Linbares   obtained 

Eassports   and    letters   of   recommendation,  a    favour  which 
ad  hitherto  never  been  granted  to  a  foreigner.     Lord  Strang* 
ford  also  procured  for  him    ^  admission  to  the  arqhivcs,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  the  manuscript  maps,  and  of 
copying  from  any  of  them  Whatever  might  be  nec^bssary  tk> 
guide  him  in  his  route.'    If  they  afforded  nothing  better  than 
the  sketch  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  they  must  have  been  of 
very  little  value.     Of  more  material  use  were   two  soldiers  of 
the  corps  of  miners,  who  had  recently  escorted  a  poor  negro 
from  Villa  do  Principe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  begged 
leave  to  present  to  the  Prince  Kegcnt  a  diamond,  nearly   a 
pound  weight,  and  who  was  left  to  find  his  way  back  as  well 
as  he  could,  after  it  had  been  discovered  that  his  gem  was  no 
more  than  a  rounded  crystal.     Little  worth  relating  occurred, 
till  Mr.  Mawe  and  his  escort  got  to  the  neighi;ourhood  of 
Villa  Rica,  where  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  hearing  of  a 
m/«f  of  I'opazes,  which  he  visited  in  company  with  the  owner. 
His  expectations  of  the  works  dignified  by  this  appellation  were 
fK>t  a  little  disappointed  when  he  arrived  on  the  spot. 

^  After  walking  about  half  a  mile  up  the  mountaia  just  mentioned,  1  was 
ihewn  two  breaks  or  slips,  in  which  my  guide  informed  me  were  the*tOpak 
nines.  We  entered  one  of  them,  which  was  in  extent  litde  short  of  two 
icres ;  the  argillaceous  schistus,  which  foraied  the  upper  stratum,  meared 
n  a  variety  oT  stages,  the  greater  part  migrating  into  micaceoas  Khistoa. 
[none  part  I  observed  two  negroes  poking  in  the  little  toft  veins,  which  the 
dips  disclosed,  with  a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  probably  part  of  an  old  hoq^f 
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and  on  enqoiring  what  they  were  about>  I  was  infomed  tliej  vftn  die 

minerif  aearching  for  topazes.  *  p.  163. 

Nor  was  be  gratified  by  finding  any  specimens  more  perfect 
tbaa  those  usuallyimported  to  this  coontry;  After'  ezamiiiiog 
a  cart-load  at  the  proprietor's  house,  be  Was  unable  to  obtain 
a  single  crystal  with  a  double  pyramid  or  adhering  to  the 
original  matrix. 

Villa  Rica»  thecapital  of  the  gold  district  io  this  part  of 
Brazil,  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  adventureii  from 
St  Paul's^  who  made  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  riches  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  establishedthemselves  on  the  mountain 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  native  Indians.  The  present 
town  was  begun  oil  a  regular  plan  in  171  i«  As  early  as  the 
year  ni3,  the  royal  6fth  amounted  to  half  a  million  sterling 
annually,  and  between  1730  and  1760,  when  the  mines  were 
most  productive,  frequently  to  a  million.  They  are  now 
on  the  decline  and  the  city  exhibits  every  mark  of  rapid  deca]^. 
'  The  gold  obtained,  is  brought  to  the  royal  mint,  where  it 
.is  immediately  cast  into  ingots,  which  having  ^been  assayed 
and  stamped,  become  articles  of  commerce*  It  varies  from 
sixteen  carats  to  twenty- three  and  a  half,  orwithinihalf  a  cam 
of  perfect  purity. 

In  the  journey  from  Villa  Kica  to  Tejuco^  Mr.  Mawe  passed 
Largos,  a  solitary  hut,  near  which  Platiiia  had  been  found  in 
a  gold  gashing.  It  was  mistaken  for  gold  mixed  with  some 
other  metal,  but  little  real  gold  being  round,  the  works  were 
abandoned,  and. our  author  doubts  whether  it  would  pay  the 
expences  of  resuming  them,  as  the  demand  for  the  former 
metal  is  at  present  ver^  small.  « ^ 

The  diamond  district  commences  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Villa  do  Principe,  and  is  described  as  very  different  in  its  as- 
I>ect  from  that  which  our  traveller  had  left,  *  its  surface  coo« 
sisting  of  coarse  sand  and  rounded  quartz  pfebblesy'  apd  being 
almost  destitute  of  wood  and  herbage.  Mr.  Mawe  also  men- 
tions a  hillock  near  the  road  *  exhibiting  perpendicular  lamins 
of  micaceous  grit,*  which  he  *  found  to  be  flexible;*  but  we 
can  hardly  discover  from  this  account  whether  they  were  wiMt 
is  generally  called  the  elastic  sandstone  of  Brasil.  At  Tejoco  his 
passports  and  letters  of  recommendation  procured  hioi  <nreiTci* 
vility .  The  principal  diamond-work  is  situated  on  the  riterijigi- 
tonhonha,  about  30  miles  farher,  and  in  Spite  of  the  (attgues  of 
the  journey,  he  set  off  with  the  governor  to  visit  it^  the  day  after 
bis  arrival  inTejuco.  The  land  in  the  immediate  neiffhboutbood 
of  this  mine,  is  rather  more  fertile  than  the  surroun^ng  district, 
and  Mandanga,  the  village  io  which  theofficeisand  n^roesdwd)| 
•4.  %  ■  ' 


Consists  of  about  H  hundred  babitatioDSi  several  of  which  haye 
gardens.  The  works  are  in  the  bed  pf  the  riv6r,  wliich  i8cli«« 
verted  from  its  course  by  a  canal,  though  ^  as  wide.^  as  the 
Tbapies  at  Windsor,  and  from  three  to  nine  feet,  deep.*  The 
cascaihao  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  gold  districts,  whi^k  alsQ^ 
if  we  remember  right,  corresponds  with  the  stratum  in  wbich 
the  diamonds  of  the  East  Indies  are  found.  In  Hindopstaii^ 
however,  this  species  of  gravel  is  said  to  be  found  in  yeins^ 
resembling  the  metalliferous  veins  of  our  own  couBftry,  passing 
in  a  nearly  straight  direction  through  the  rocks,  \vhet^  it 
occurs  here  merely  as  the  deposit  of  former  floods.  It  js  rais(^d 
and  conveyed  to  convenient  situations  for  wnshiqg,  by  meant 
of  machinery  of  simple  construction,  ^nd  ^  as  mncn  is  co^* 
lected  in  the  dry  season  as  will  occupy  all  their  hands  during 
the  rainy  months*' 

The  washing  is  performed  in  a  shed  tweiiiy-five  or  thirty  yaras 
long,  down  the  middle  of  which  a  stream  of  water  is  conveyed* 
The  floor  on  one  side  of  the  canal  is  divided  into  troi^^hs,  each 
about  a  yard  wide,  with  a  gentle  declivity  /rom  ^he  straps. 
Over  each  of  these  troughs  a  negro  is  stauoned  who  re^ulatejt 
the  admission  of  water  on  the  cascalhao  which  is  (brown  icf^b 
them,  stirring  and  turning  it  continually.  The  (eaithy  f>artici^ 
are  first  carried  away ;  \vnen  the  water  runs  clear  the  larger 
pebbles  are  thrown  out,  and  then  those  of  an  inferior  size ;  f^t 
last  the  whole  is  carefully  examined  for  diamonds.  Wbeo  a 
negro  finds  one,  he .  stands  upright,  and  claps  bis  hands ;  ^n 
overseer  receives  the  gem,  and  deposits  it  in  a  gamella,  w^i^i 
is  emptied  at  the  close  of  the  work,  and  the  contents  deliVerf^ 
to  an  of&cer  who  weighs  and  registers  them.  '     \ 

Though  the  quantity  of  diamonds  found  in  a  day  is  very  varinlr 
ble,  it  seems  that  a  tolerable  correct  average  may  be  formed 
of  the  quantity  wffich  a  number  of  tons  of  cascalbap  will  pro- 
duce* Our  author  was  shewed  a  flat  pieoe  of  ground^  WBiefa. 
the  indend^nt  calculated  would  produce  t^n  tfousanq  <^aVat^, 
.whenever  it  was  thought  proper  to  work'it.  The  djlatnond^  6f 
this  riyer  and  its  vicinity,  which  have  been  long  sough):  after,  are 
jeported  to  be  pf  the  finest  quality.  >  j  •  , 

*  They  vary  id  size ;  some  are  so  small  that  four  or  fir^.^re  riM«b«d  IS^ 
weigh  one  grain,  consequently  sixteen  or  twenty  to  the  carat :  there  are 
seldom  found  more  than  two  or  three  stones  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carats  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  not  once  in  two  years  is  there  fiiyod 
throughout  thewhole  washings  a  stone  of  thirty  carats.* 

The  larjgest  diamond  in  the  prince's  possession,  is  nearly  of 
an  ounce  in  weight ;  and  was  found  in  one  of  the  remoMF 
diamond  districts  hy  three  criminals,  who  bad  been  biinisbed 
into  the  interior,  and  prohibited  the  enjoyment  of    *  ••*--* 
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societv.    They  wandered  about  for  six  yean,  „ 

to  make  some  discovery  of  sufficient  importance  to  purchaie 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  were  at  last  rewarded  for  their 
perseverance  by  finding  a  gem  of  such  value  as  would  have 
expatiated,  in  the  eye  of  avarice,  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
They  entrusted  the  secrets  to  a  clergyman,  who  conveyed  tbem 
to  Villa  Rica,  where  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  was  pro- 
properly  ascertained  ;  it  was  forwarded  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from 
whence  a  frigate  was  dispatched  with  it  to  Lisbon  ;  whither 
the  clergyman  also  repaired,  and  succeeded  in  procariog  t 
pardon  for  the  discoverers  and  preferment  for  himself. 

The  miners  of  Serra  do  Frio  (frequently  misspelt  Cerro  do 
Frio  by  our  author)  were  discovered  by  mining  adventaren 
from  Villa  do  Principe,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  latter  place.  The  value  of  the  diamonds  was  not  sus- 
pected, and  the  governor  made  use  of  them  as  counters 
at  his  card  table. '  They  at  last  found  their  way  to  Europe 
where  Dutch  acuteness  readily  discovered  their  real  value, 
and  as  readily  availed  itself  of  the  discovery,  by  conCract- 
ing  with  the  Portugueze  government  for  all  the  stones 
which  should  be  found.  So  great  was  the  abundance  sent  over 
in  the  first  years,  that  not  only  their  price  was  considerably 
lowered  in  Europe,  but  they  were  even  sent  to  India  which 
had  hitherto  furnished  Europe  with  this  article    of  luxury. 

The  diamond  territories  were  let  under  certain  conditions 
to  individuals,  who  enriched  themselves  and  defirauded  the 
government.  In  1772  these  contracts  were  ended  and  govern- 
ment took  them  into  its  own  hands  ;*thereby  chancing  bad 
for  worse ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  produce  of  tne  mines 
is  mortgaged  for  a  debt  owing  to  foreigners. 

<  During  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1801  to  1806  inclusive  the  ex* 
peaces  were  204<,000]. ;  and  the  diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  weighed  115,675  carats.  The  value  of  ^old  found  in  the 
same  period  amounted  to  17i3001.  sterling,  firom  which  it  appears  that 
the  diamonds  actually  cost  Goverament  thirty-three  shillings'  and  nine- 
pence  per  carat.  These  years  were  esteemed  singularly  productive ;  the 
mines  do  not  in  general  yield  to  Grovemment  more  than  20fiOO  cants 
annually.'  p.  24f9. 

We  must  however  by  no  means  suppose  that  this  is  the 
total  produce  of  the  works.  The  high  value  of  the  gems, 
and  their  being  so  extremely  portable,  offer  the  greatest  fa« 
cilities  for  fraud  of  every  description — which  are  most  dili* 
■gently  improved  by  the  resident  Portuguese.  Mr.  Mawe*s 
usual  prudence  and  moderation,  prevented  him  from  being 
very  explicit  on  this  subject ;  but  enough  of  the  cloven  foot 
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appears,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  rest.    An  appearance  of 
decency  is  however  esteemed  highly  necessary. 

*  Custom  has  rendered  the  feelings  of  their  real  owners  in  Tejaco  so 
irritable^  on  being  suspected  to  encourage  the  practice,  that  If  the  wortl 
grimfiero  (smuggler)  is  mentioned  in  conyersation,  they  shudder  with* 
horror,  and  distort  their  features,  calling  on  the  Virgin  to  witners  tbdr 
abhorrence  of  a  ciime  to  which  Goverment  has  attached  the  greatesi 
disgrace  and  punishments. 

'  Pure,  hoxi&st  souls !  Being  a  stranger  in  the  country,  I  conceifed 
that  these  gentlemen  really  feh  the  sentiments  which  their  words  and 
gestures  expressed ;  and,  as  persons  of  all  ranks  seemed  to  fear  con* , 
▼ersing  on  the  subject,  I  thought  at  firk  that  I  should  not  see  a  fiog^ 
diamond  in  all  Tejuco,  except  those  in  the  treasury ;  but  a  little  ac« 
ouaintance  with  the  town  soon  convinced  me  that  I  was  a  novice  t 
lor,  on  yisiting  a  few  friends  to  whom'  I  had  introductions,  I  found 
that  diamonds  were  bartered  for  every  thing,  and  were  actually  much 
more  current  than  specie.  Even  pious  indulgences  were  bought  widi 
them ;  and  surely  no  one  could  have  suspected  that  the  seller  gf- 
His  Holiness's  bulls  woi^d  condescend  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
Tejuco. 

The  consequence  is  such  as  might  be  expected.  In  the 
midst  of  gold  and  diamonds  little  appears  but  indolence,  and 
vice,  and  beggary.  We  must  here  again  complain  of  Mr. 
Mawe's  defective  information  and  express  a  wish  that  there 
had  been  somewhat  more  arithmetic  in  his  account,  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  diamond  and 
gold  works.  It  is  however  sufficiently  evident  that  were  it 
not  for  the  auri  sacra  famesj  the  infatuating  irrational  lore 
of  gold  becaue  it  is  gold,  and  not  as  the  representative  of 
resu  wealth,  there  are  few  profe^isions  that  would  not  afford 
a  more  certain  and  a  more  abundant  return,  than  these 
mines  ;  but,  as  our  author  observes,  *  such  are  their  habitual 
and  long  cherished  prejudices,  tl):;t  they  would  take  ten 
times  more  pains  to  procure  forty  shillings  worth  of  'gold^ 
at  an  expense  of  thirty  shillings,  than  they  would  to  oDtaio 
forty  shillings  worth  of  butter,  though  it  were  only  to  coat 
them  five.' 

The  way  in  which  gold  is  procured,  almost* precludes  the 

Eossibility  of  improvement  in  civil  society.  The  mines  are 
nown  to  be  productive  only  for  a  limited  term,  and  it  is 
consequently  not  worth  while  for  the  persons  who  work  them 
to  form  a  permanent  establishment  which  would  become 
useless  as  soon  as  the  works  are  abandoned.  No  lasting  ad» 
vantage  procured  by  present  inconvenience;  no  friendship 
cemented  by  long  acquaintance,  and  praiimity  of  residence ; 
no  prospective  view  to  the  comfort  ^M  weifin^  ef  poiteri^ ;. 


ia  a  word  no  home  is  to  be  fdund  here.  Even  where'thc  «pp4?. 
rently  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a  mountain  have  given  rise  td 
a  town  or  a  city,  thp  tide  of  prosperity  has  only  proved  tem- 
porary^  ^nd  suuden  decay  has  succeeded  its  ephemeral  ag- 
grandizeuient. 

Tbe  melancholy  redexions  which  obtruded  themselves  upon 
our  mind  in  perusing  this  part  of  Mr.  Mawe*&  work>  were  in 
some  degree  enlivened  by  the  tribute  which  he  pays  to  tbe 
national  character  of  the  negroes,  who  form  a  very  consider^' 
able  part  of  the  population  of  the  country*  We  were  glad 
to  find  that  the  Negroes  in  the  Brazils,  distingaiik  tMOi* 
selves  by  their  industry,  that  they  are  fet  respectable  class  of 
people,  and  though  treated  as  slaves,  are  not  lookeil  apoa 
;as  brutes.  The  stories  of  chose  who  are  employed  ia 
the  diaoiiorid  mines  being  compelled  to  work  naked  are  falser 
as  they  are  dressed  in  clothes  suitable  to  their  employe 
ment.  They  are  educated,  when  young,  in  the  same  manner 
»M  the  children  of  their  masters,  (a  very  indifierept  maDoer 
it  is  truel)  they  have  as  much  land  as  they  can  cuU 
tivate  at  their  leisure,  which  on  account  of  the  numerous 
holidays  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  not  inconsiderable. 
On  the  princess  farm  at  Santa  Cruz  they  have  two  davs  in 
the  week  regularly  allowed  them.  But  what  will  astonisn  the 
Jamaica  Christians  the  most  is,  the  absurd  idea  of  the  Portu- 
guese Slave-.owners  that  the  advantages  of  insjbructiog  the 
riegroesin  religion  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  loss  of  a  ponion 
of  time  every  morning  and  evening  wnicn  is  devoted  to  prayers! 

In  accompanying  our  author  to  Tejuco  we  were  diverted 
mrltb  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  the  miserable  state  of 
agriculture,  and  his  laudable  assiduity  in  teaching  the  people 
Co  churn  and  make  cheese,  notwitnstandin^  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter  from  their  stupidity,  indolence^ 
^nd  attachment  to  old  prejudices.  The  inconvenience  in<* 
deed  that  he  suffered,  and  the  exertions  made  by  hiin^  for 
the  improvement  of  farming  in  Brazil,  began,  it  seems,  si 
Vera  Cruz,  where,  though  8000  head  of  cattle  are  kept,  he 
bad  to  wait  three  hours  for  brcakfast->—^' because  no  milk 
could  be  procured,"  and  was  actually  on  the  point  of  or« 
dering  out  his  horse,  to  return  *  fifty  miles  of  nard  riding^ 
to  Rio  to  avoid  being  famished,  p.  106^ 

At  Bordo  do  Campo  he  had  tbe  curiositjr  to  examine  the 
dairy  of  his  host; 

<  {nateadof  aa  apartnieiit»  such  ts  I  expected  to  fiod»  fitted  up  sad 
}iep|  in  order. for  (fa^t  sole  ptirppse,  {  wa^  shewn  into  a  kind  ot  diitj 
storC'roooij  th^  s^eli  of  which  was  iatolcnd>le«  The  preaeatt.  I  y«9 
UAd^  W^  ^^  thie  tiioe  for  makbg  jcheesej  as  the  cows  gave  milk*  oiuy  is 
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the  rainy  aeasoo.  I  begged  to  see  the  implements  used  Jn  the  process  ; 
and  on  examining  them  found,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  neither  the 
vats  nor  cloths  had  been  washed  since  they  were  last  used,  and  the  milk« 
pails,  &c.  were  in  the  same  condition.*  pp.  i54f^lSS, 

This  would  assuredly  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  an  ordi- 
nary traveller,  but  Mr.  M.  was^  not  to  be  deterred  by  such 
a  repulse;  '  be  asked  to  see  the  utensil  used  for  making  but- 
ter,^ a  favour  which  however  was  denied  him,  under  pretence 
that  it  was  not  in  the  way,  but  probably  to  evade  bis 
criticisms.  He  left  Captain  Bodrigo  de  Lima  receipts  fpr 
preparing  cheese,  butter,  &c.  secundum  artem^  though  he 
owns  that  this  gentleman  '  seemed  quite  indifferent  about 
adopting  them.' 

But  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much  on  our  rea,der*8  patience 
to  recount  even  his  principal  adventures ;  it  must  suffice  to 
observe  that,  at  the  Fazenda  do  Barro,  he  at  last  obtain^ 
an  opportunity  of  practically  exhibitiuG^  the  operation  of 
the  churn  to  the  admiring  daughters  of  Columbia.  The 
churn  indeed  had  to  be  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  the 
length  and  girth  required,  sawed  lengthways,  hollowed,  joined 
again  with  iron  hoops;  and  the  vessels  used  for  putting  by 
the  milk,  being  narrow  at  top  and  broad  below,  were  *  ill 
adapted  for  collecting  the  cream  ;  Mr.  M.  however  surmounted 
every  difficulty ,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tolerably  idxt* 
proportion  of  p;ood  butter. 

From  Tejuco  Mr.  Mawe  retraced  bis  steps  to  Rio,  and  fron^' 
thence  set  sail  shortly  after  for  En&^land ;  but  it  mast  not  be 
imagined  that  the  work  closes  zx  his  journey's  end. — We  have 
still  a  hundred  pages  of  geographical  notices,  commercial  6b*' 
servations,  and  an  appendix  to  wade  through.  The  bulk  to 
which  our  remarks  on  our  author's  itinerary  have  sweUed, 
prevent  us  from  offering  our  readers  more,  than  a  few  brief 
notices. 

If  the  geographical  information  be  really  the  result  of.Mrl 
Mawe*s  acquaintance  with  Portuguese  authorities,  it  is  i:re* 
ditable  to  his  industry,  and  still  more  so  to  that  of  the  authors 
of  our  best  maps,'  who  are  well  acauainted  mvith  most  of  the 
particul^irs  which  he  mentions:  if— out  we  da  not  wish  tdm^ 
sinuate  that  this  has  been  the  case — the  observations  .ar^ 
founded  on  English  maps,  it  is  at  least  a  high  complement  t^ 
tbe  abilities  of  otir  geographers,  and  one  which  theydeserve. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  their  productions,  in  which  tb^ 
plan  aspires  to  classical  correctness,  should  be  disfigured  by 
so  many  faults  in  the  names. 

Mr.  Mawe*s  observations  on  the  commerce  of  BrnssiU  evince 
good  sense^  if  not  extraordinary  aouteness ;  butihe*  inercati^ 
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tile  adventures  which  have  been  lately  made  to  South  America, 
have  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  trnde,  that  it  will  re- 
<juire  many  years  to  bring  it  to  a  permanent  level;  and  till  this 
is  the  citse  it  must  be  perpi'tually  chanuing.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  agri- 
cultural observations  ;  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 

Art.  XJ.  Ess'ifft^i  Biografihical,  Cri/ical,  and  Historical;  iiluitra^tvi 
of  the  r.amlle  y  yidventweiy  and  Idler^  and  of  the  various  peiiov'ical 
P'  pers  which,  in  Imitation  of  the  Writingg  of  Steele  and  AddttoOi 
have  been  published  between  the  Close  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  the 
Spectator,  and  the  ConunencenK'nt  of  the  Year  1809.  By  N.ithan 
Drake,  M.  D  Author  of  Lterary  Hjurs^  and  o^  Essays  on  the  Tafkr, 
Sfuctatory  and  Guardian,  FooLbc.  Svo.  2  vol.  pp.1000.  Price  U.  Is. 
Suttaby,  1809. 

A  Respectable  stipend,  we  have  sometimes  thought,  might 
^  he  merited  from  the  literary  public,  by  a  man  who  should 
be  qualified  to  exern  e  the  office  of  suggester  oi  desiderata; 
a  man,  whose  coniprr.hcnsive  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of 
literature,  and  whose  discerning  and  inventive  quickm^ssy 
slioiild  indicate  the  possibilities  of  useful  or  entertaining  no- 
veity,  at  all  the  points  round  tlic  whole  circuit  of  the  now  vast 
p^^ovince  of  authorship;  who  should  strike  out  in  a  definite 
and  practicable  form,  a  variety  of  projects  that  have  never 
been  thougiit  of  at  all ;  and  bring  out  into  intelligible  concep- 
tions, capable  of  being  made  the  bases  of  schemes,  many  fatot 
casualldeas,  which  had  occurred  to  other  men,  without  excit« 
ii^g  a  suspicion  of  the  capabilities  involved  in  them.  A  cer- 
tani  imaginablt:  extent  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity  would  soon 
detect,  in  the  region  of  literature,  a  thousand  spaces  vacant, 
or  but  partially  occupied,  and  with  what  is  worthless,  where 
numerous  literary  workmen  might  be  set  to  business,  many  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  what  would  not  be  trite,  and  not  a 
few  in  what  i^hould  be  very  considerably  originai ;  while,  for 
w'ant  of  such  a  suggester,  many  of  these  worthy  labourers  have 
fallen  inlo  situations  where  they  are  not  wanted;  where  they 
are  only  incommoding  and  obstructing  one  another,  by  toe 
cram  of  pompany  and  the  clashing  of  literary  tools ;  and  where 
they  avo  actually  spoiling  the  performances  of  their  abler  pre- 
df^ccssors. 

It  is  on  a  more  elevated  ground  of  the  mental  world,  thau 
whai  is  usually  denominated  liteniture,  that  Bacon  will  pro- 
bably always  maintain  his  supremacy,  as  the  grand  chief  of 
suij:gi  siers.  Id  literature  strictly  sq  called,  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  was  the  best  qualified,  of  any  man  of  nis  time^  for 
such  an  office  as  we  have  proposed.  An  evidence  of  no  small 
force  in  favour  of  his  claims,  is  furnished  by  a  paper  gifen  in 
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the  work  before  us,  consisting  of  a  long  series  of  literary  pro* 
ecti,  noted  down  to  be  executed  by  himself,  though,  as  Dr. 
rike  observes,  he  never  accomplished,  nor  even  commenced, 
in  composition,  any  one  of  them ;  and  anuoober  of  them  still 
remain  desiderata.     It  is  probable  that,  in  various  decrees  of 
?xteiU  and  ingenuity,  there  are  lists  of  this  sort  of  memoranda 
iniong  the  J)fipers  of  most  men  of  learning  and  genius.     Of 
:ertain  iitdividuals  of  the  present  time,  most  indolent  to  write^ 
»ut  most  powerful  and  prolific  in  the  invention  of  unthought- 
»f  to|)ics,  and  original  trains  of  illustration,  it  is  known  that 
heir  mere  hints  and  sketches,  transcribed,  without  alteration, 
TO  m  loose    papers  and  pocket-books,  would  make  a  volume' 
if  no  contemptible  size,  and  of  very  great  interest.     ]Vlany  of 
iiese  hints  are  doubtless  of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  the 
Tiinds  to  which  they  occurred  could  adequately  follow  them 
;>ut  and  expand  them  ;  but  may  it  not  be  presumed,  also,  that 
I  considerable  number  of  them  suggest  such  topics  as,  though 
not  to  be  found  in  the  most  frequented  part  oi  the  doiuams  of 
literature,  might  be  worked  out  into  very  tolerable  treatises  or 
essays,  by  some  of  tho  multitude  of  sharp  quilts,  that  are  coo-' 
staritly  helH,  ready  charged,  and  as  vigilantly  prompt,  for  ac- 
tion as  the  fowling-pieces  of  the  keenest  sportsmen.     If  so, 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  these  richly  inventive^ 
but  unoperative  literati,  that  it  would  be  a  deed  ofcfonsider- 
mbie  benevoit^nce  to  publish  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of 
tbese  accumulated  notes.     These  secluded  collections  may  be 
regarded  as  somewhai  like  locked  drawers,  full  of  the  seeds  of 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  exotic  plants  and  flowers,  brought 
from  t?very  country  that  is  the  least  kt)own  to  us,  and  unpa* 
triotirally  kept  in  this  useless  state  by  the  indefatigable  coU 
lectors  and  importers.     In  the  name  of  good-nature  and  oiir 
country,  if  they  are  too  indolent  to  create  a  botanic  garden 
themselves,  let  them  give  or  sell  out  such  a  portion  of  thes^ 
seeds,  as  they  think  W'Uld  be  the  least  difHcult  of  cultivation^ 
to  the  more  ordinary  and  working  sort  of  gai:deners,  that  we 
may  have  at  least  a  chance,  if  not  of  regaling  ourselve^i  with 
the  mosl  foreign  and  curmus  hues,  scents  and  tastes,  yet  of 
enjoying  a  little  of  what  we  could  not  probably  have  had,  but 
through  favour  of  the  voyagers  iind   travellers  of  literature 
—-in  other  words,  of  men  whose  minds  go  out  on  discovery, 
beyond  the   ordinary  scope  of   thinking   among    cuitivatra 
persons^. 

Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  fortunate  literary  man, 
who  has  both  found  out  a  desideratum^  and  very  satbfactorily 
supplied  it;  and  we  consider  Dr.  Drake  as  such  an  instance* 
A  critical  history  of  that  part  of  our  litoratare  which  hat  hem 


produced  at  various  times,  in  the  form  of  sliort.  ariodical 
says,  was  a  new  Suggestion,  was  capable  < .  i    _  jned 
would  be  deemed  a  desirable  thing  the  first  noment  that 
person,  in  the  least  curious. about  our  literatora,  shooM 
o£it ;  and  its  execution  was  in  the  bands  of  a  pemon  eitdoiif 
with  all  the  requisite  judgment^  inquisitiyenessi  and  peoe- 
venance. 

We  were  happy  to  commend,  with  little  exceptioDt  the 
work  which  accomplished  the  first  park  of  bis  plan»  tlie  Ehsji 
on  the  I'atier,  Spectator,  and  Guardian ;  and  we  diink  tUs 
latter  part  will  be  an  eaually  acceptable  senrica  to  tbe  poUic; 
The  contents  are  as  follow : 

Part  I. — Elssay  1.  Observations  on  the  Taste  wbidi  iud  beea 
generated  by  Steele  and  Addison  for  Periodical  CompositiiMk' 
Enumeration  of  the  Periodical  Papers  which  were  writkeD  (div- 
ing tbe  publication  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator^  and  Gamliaai' 
Essay  2.  Observations  on  the  Periodical  Papers  which  etia 
written  between  the  close  of  the  eighth  volume  of  tbe  Spte* 
tator  and  the  commencement  of  the  Rambler;  with  aonege*' 
neral  remarks  on  their  tendency  and  complexion. 

PartIL — Essay  1.   The  literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnaon.  Jkp- 
pendix  No.  I  and  No.  2.    Essay  2.  Tbe  litenurjr  Xflfe  of  Dr.   i 
Hawkesworth. 

Part  HI. — Essay  1.  Sketches,  Biographical  and  Critical,  cl   il 
the  occasional  Contributors  to  the  Rambler,  Adveotmeri  aid 
Idler.    Essays  2  and  3.  The  same  continued  and  condoded. 

Part  IV.— Essay  1.  Observations  on  the  Periodicad  Pteen 
which  were  written  during  and  between  tbe  pubUcadon  oftitf    1 
Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler.     Essay  2.  Observalioos  o^ 
the  Periodical  Papers  which  have  been  publbhed  rbetweeii  tb    I 
close  of  the  Idler  and  the  present  perioo.    Essay  d.-  The  nal 
concluded*  ;     :   . 

Pcirt  V. — Conclusion  of  the  whole  work.    Table  of  Fit 
riodical  Papers,  frpm  the  year  170%  to  1801^. 

There  cannot  well  be  a  more  decisive  proof  ibat  Or.  JM$  If 
has  fallen  upon  a  portion  of  our  literary  binorT  vary  IMi  \ 
known,  and  that  he  has  exercised  a  laudable  iiMluatnpF'  af  fe#  I 
search  concerning  it,  than  the  fact,  that  he  has  beeh  e^al^ad  It 
enumerate  nearly  thirty  periodical  works,  friiich  .appMM 
within  five  years,  and  contemporary  with  these  of  Smbteal  i 
Addison.  It  may  be  an  object  of  some  Iktle  cuiiosuj  tJol^it 
how  titles  only,  to  say  nothing  of  sense,  could  be  fouodteiV  i 
many,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  the. list:  Bo*tatla%«4bl*  i 
doler,  Female  Tatler,  ToryTatler,  Tell-Talc^  GaaottBUi(^  I 
Mode,  Tatling  Harlot,  Whisperer,  General  PdsaMnapti.MHilii  I 
ly  Amusement,  by  Ozell,-  Monthly  /  Wm 

Tatler,  vol;  5.  Tit  for  Tat,  Tatler,  by      JLcr,       tler» 
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'iiious,  Annotations  on  the  Tatler,  Visions  of  Sir  Heister  Ryley, 
<Jrowler,  Elxaminer,  Whig  Examin^r>  Medley,  Observatoiv 
sTatler,  published  at  Edinburgh,  Rambler,  Englishman^  Laj^ 
i^Monastery,  Mercator,  British  Merchant,  Rhapsody,  Historiap^ 
High-German  Doctor. 

*  Such  and  so  numerous/ says  Dr.  D. '  were  the  periodical  compoBitibof 
that  attempted  to  imitate  and  to  rival  the  essays  ot  Steele  and  Addison, 
^whilst  the  town  was  yet  daily  receiving  their  elegant  contributions.  That 
they  completely  failed  in  their  design*  is  evident,  from  the  cirqumstance 
'that  not  one  ot  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lay  Monastery,  can  be 
)|«ad  with  any  degree  of  interest  or  pleasure ;  and  even  this  small  volume 
is  so  neglected  and  obscure,  that  it  is  now  procured  with  much  diffi<« 
icolty. 

<  It  was  a  8tep«  indeed,  fatal  to  the  reputation  and  longevity  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  authors  of  these  productions,  that,  when  they  found  theni- 
telyes  incompetent  to  contend  with  their  prototypes  in  wit,  humour,  an4 
literature,  they  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  by  depreciating  and  abus- 
thfir  what  they  could  not  imitate,  and  by  presenting  a  copy  which  retained 
dl  the  defects  in  caricature,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  ori-'^ 

The  sentence  thns  pronounced  is  avowed  t6  be  after  a  care- 
:v\  examination  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  works  enume- 
rated :  a  few  of  them  Dr.  D.  has  not  been  able  to  procure ;  and 
Jie  privilege  of  inspecting  the  inanity  or  scurrility  of  many  of 
:be  rest,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  with  considerable  difH- 
3ulty;  It  will  never,  probably,  be  sought  again;  and  a  real 
obligation  is  conferred  on*'the  public,  in  the  labour  expended 
biy  a  man  of  approved  judgment  to  qualify  himself  to  infora^ 
Loem  from  what  labours  they  may  take  a  perpetual  exemption* 
[t  is  at  tl>e  same  time  an  ungra;;ious  reflection,  that  our  ances« 
tors,  a  century  back,  should,  within  a  single  five  years^  hav^ 
sustained  so  much  mischief  to  their  notions,  tastes,  and  even 
morals,  as  must  unavoidably  have  been  caused  by  such  a  swarm 
of  works  which  it  is  worth  while  for  only  just,  one  man  of  their 
posterity  to  read,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  telling  his  con- 
temporaries what  foolish  people  there  were  in  those  times.  In 
favour,  however,  of  the  people  of  those  times,  so  contemptible 
in  point  of  sense  and  good  principles,  when  compared  with  our 
own,  it  is  right  to  mention,  that  several  of  the  works  recounted 
bad  a  very  short  run,  some  of  them  being  compelled  to  end 
their  series  in  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. — Very  brief  bio* 
graphical  notices  accompany  the  list ;  the  longest  is.  that  of 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  the  Lay 
Monastery^  of  whose  deserving  character  and  indefatigable 
literary. intlastry,  Dr.  D.  takes  proper  account,  while  be*  dis- 
sent^  from  Johnson's  favourable  estnnate  of  the  p.oejbical  the* 
riis  6f  the  poem  entitled  the  Creatiotf. 
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'  The  next  Essay  recounts  and  crili  dicat  pobK- 

eations  which  appear  within  the  {      ^o,  r i....   close  of  the 

Spectator  to  the  commencement  or  the  Rambler,  amouiving, 
ezclDsively  of  the  minor  periodicsl  works  of  Steele  and  Addi- 
_  son,  to  no  less  than  fifty-sir,  with  a  greater  diversity  of  titla 
than  those  of  the  preceding  period.  The  list  toiitains  a  fe« 
of  which  our  author  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  obuir 
a  sight,  and  nearly  all  of  them  hare  followed  their  prede<.-euon 
into  total  obscurity,  thon?h  seve  are  distinguished  hv  Dr. 
D.  as  works  of  very  considerable  rit.  The  Free-Thinset  it 
jgdged,  though  not  with  an  empna  2  sentence,  to  have  made 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  standard  of  Addison ;  tfie  otha 
woriis  mentioned  with  preference  are,  Cain's  Letters,  Vie 
Craftsman,  Common  Sense,  JTie  TVue  Patriot,  in  the  puliucil 
class  ;  atid  in  the  miscellaneous,  The  Umver^l  ipecfai»r, 
The  Grub  Street  Journal,  The  Campion,  Tke  Female  Specta- 
tor,  and  The  Student.  In  a  class  of  an  inferior  kind,  bul  d 
which  some  few  parts  merit  a  rescue  from  oblivion,  are  10  be 
arranged  The  Censor,  ike  Plain  Dealer,  The  Humourist,  Tern 
Filius,  The  Foal,  and  the  Selections  from  Mist's  and  Fog'j 
Journal.*  The  general  retroapett  of  the  periodical  ivoiiirif 
this  second  period,  comprizing  thirty-six  years,  cnnclu'la 
with  a  favourable  testimony  as  to  the  prevailing  moral  qualitj' 
of  this  branch  of  our  literature. 

'  It  muM  DOt  be  forrotten,  thit,  with.few  excppiions,  all  the  p^pni " 
this  long  iDterral,  whic£  have  been  written  upon  umVrs^  topici,  upo* 
men,  roanners,  and  morals,  have  in  their  j^neral  tendency  been  Iriemilf 
to  virtue,  literature,  and  religion;  and  tliNC  are  many  excellnit  tax^ 
interoperKd  among  them,'  which,  were  they  collected  into  two  or  tbm 
volumes,  would  by  luch  selecdon  and  ^^roximadon  acquire  a  liuot 
and  a  value  that  cannot  attach  to  them  mile  distanUy  scattered,  ui 
overwhelmed  araid  ioierior  materials.'  t 

In  this  stage  of  our  author's  progress,  the  biographic^ 
notices  become  somewhat  more  extended  ;  and  many  par- 
ticulars well  worth  preserving  are  related  of  Aaron  Htli, 
Theobald,  Trenebard  and  Gorden,  the  author  ofCato's  Letien, 
Dr.  Sheridan,  Fielding,  Eliza  Haywood  the  principal  author 
of  the  Female  Spectator  and  tpe  Purrot,  and  ot  Amliuni, 
the  writer  of  Tcrrx  Filius.  The  account  of  this  last  msj 
-  afford  some  cause  to  more  modern  writing  partizans  of  po- 
litical bodies,  to  bless  themselves  at  the  improved  gratitudt 
and  bonnty  of  later  statesmen  in  their  private  application 
of  public  money.  ? 

<  To  Nicholas  Amhufit  is  to  be  ascribed  this  witty  but  inteofctn 
worii.  He  was  a  native  of  Mardcp  ia  Kent,  and  was  educated  at  Mv- 
chaot-Taylor's  school.    At  Oxfiirdt  owing  to  hia  irregulanij  sod  nu^ 
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Hichicty  he  ga?e  great  offence  to  the  head  ofthe  College,  and  .was  ulti«. 
lately  expelled.  His  resentment  was  singularly  violent ;  he  published 
rreral  piecesyin  prose  and  verse,  and  among  these  the  Terras  Filiusy  r&> 
ecting  strongly  on  the  discipline  of  the  universitsr*  ^nd  on  the  character 
r  its  members. 

*  Our  author's  expulsion  took  place  about  the  year  1720,  and,  shortly  after 
lis  erent,  he  fixed  in  London,  where  he  supported  himself  by  the  labours 
f  his  pen.  He  was  a  zealous  whig,  aud  an  inveterate  enem^  to  the 
Icrgy  of  high-church  principles ;  he  entered  with  alacrity,  therefore,  into 

^warfare  aeainst  priestly  power  and  tory  politics ;  his  <*  Convocation/' 
poem  in  hve  cantosv  was  written  in  defence  of  Bishop  Hoadley ;  and  he 
Doducted  **  The  Craftsman,''  with  uncommon  popularity  and  success,  in 
pposition  to  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
ruelly  neglected  by  his  party,  when,  in  the  year  1742,  they  were  ad- 
litted  into  power ;  an  instance  of  ingradtude  which  so  affected  his  health 
nd  spirits,  that  he  survived  the  shock  but  a  few  months,  and  expired  at 
CVrickenham,  April  ^^,  1742,  a  martyr  to  his  dependence  on  the  t>ro> 
luses  of  the  great.  «  Poor  Amhurst  V*  exclaims  his  friend  Ralph, 
I  after  having  been  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  the  best  part  of  twenty 
rears  together,  was  as  much  forgotten  in  the  famous  compromise  of  1742 
is  if  he  had  never  been  born !  and  when  he  died  of  what  is  called  a  broken 
leart,  T/hich  happened  within  a  few  months  afterwards »  became  indebted 
KX  the  charity  of  his  very  bookseller  for  a  grave ;  i)Ot  to  be  traced  no^» 
lecauae  then  no  otherwise  to  be  distinguished  than  by  the  freshness  of  the 
nrf,  borrowed  from  the  next  common  to  cover  it/'— Mr.  Amhurst  was  a 
nan  of  powerful  talents,  but  of  strong  passions ;  his  imprudences  were 
[nany,  and  his  morals  not  correct ;  but  nothing  can  justify  the  base  deser* 
tioo  of  his  employers,  who  ascended  to  power  through  the  medium  of  his 
exertions*'     V.  1.  p.  4S. 

The  latter  periodical  work,  the  Parrot,  of  Mrs.  Haywood^ 
|>eing  published  about  the  time  of  the  trials  and  executions 
of  the  rebels  of  1745,  mentions  many  particulars  concerning 
those  unhappy  persons ;  but  certainly  none  more  remarkable 
than  the  *  melancholy  proof  of  female  constancy  and  tender- 
ness* recorded  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  by  Dr. 
Drake. 

*  A  young  lady  of  a  good  family  and  handsome  fortune,  had,  for  some 
dme,  extremely  loved  and  been  equally  beloved  by  Mr.  James  Dawson, 
one  of  those  unhappy  gentlemen  who  suffered  on  Wednesday  last  at  Ken- 
aiogton  Common  for  high  treason  ;  and  had  he  been  acquitted,  or  after 
condemnation  found  the  royal  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  to 
liave  been  that  of  their  marriage. 

-  «  I  will  not  prolong  the  narrative  by  any  repetition  of  what  she  suffered 
oo  sentence  being  passed  upon  him ;  none,  excepting  those  utterly  incar 
pable  of  feeling  any  soft  or  generous  emotions,  but  may  conceive  her 
Monies  ;  beside,  the  sad  catastrophe  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  of 
Ucir  sincerity. 


•lii. 


^ 


'  Not  all  die  |>erua«oni  of  ber  kioibed'cc  finm  gc^;  ta 

Replace  of  execution  I  khe  wu  detetmuied  10  tee  OK  i»n  oTn^nma 
dear  toiler,  and  accordingly  fallowed  the  akc^  ib  a  hacknejr  cotd, 
acconipani«l  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  her,  and  one  female  fnctii. 
She  get  near  enough  to  sfc  the  6re  kindfedt  Vl^vA  w*s  to-  consume  tba 
heart  ibe  knew  to  much  devoted  to  her,  and  au  diie  dihei  dreadful  ptrp. 
rationa  for  hi$  fate,  without  being  guilty  c^  any  oF  tjbose  ewavig^am 
her  ^eodt  had  apprebended ;  but  voen  all  wm  ot<cr,  .tad  she  fooad  tbil 
he  was  no  moic,  ibe  drew  her  head  back  intpttwcMcib.  and  crytqgnni,— 
Mjf  dear,  IfoUov  1^,—rLord  Juut  runw  U»\  ^Muh  logtther,  fell  cq 
the  Deck  of  her  coi^aiuoD,  and  ci^eQ  u  the.  wtj  momeu  abe  m 
"peaking."    V.  t.  p.ra.  ■•      ■■ 

'  Dr.  Drake  has  regarded  this  long  and  cidlie  succesaioo  of 
periodical  norks,  from  the  end  of  Aadison's  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Johnson's,  as  little  better  ttuta*  row  ofstcppinf^  stone 
across  the  mud  and  water  at  the  boUtua  between  tbe  base  of 
one  great  eminence  and  that  of  another  immediately  opnositei 
for  he  observes  that,  'in  the  arrangement  of. our  clas^ 
easayistsi  though  &  period  of  tbir^-siK  ymn  intervenes,  An 
Rambler  Qiust  ever  immediately  follow  tm  eLase  of  tbe  GtIl^ 
dian.' 

The  *  Literary  Life  of  JohnaoD,*  nowberiw,  and  occnpiai 
tbe  whole  remainder  of  the  first  volume.  It  Is  very  pnjperif 
explained  by  Or.  D.  on  what  ground  be  deem*  himself  autbir 
rized  to  invite  the  public  aitentioD  to  «  nem  life,  after  the  db* 
tingnished  subject  has  been  already  ezbibited  in  such  a  mal> 
tjplicily  of  memoirs  and  anecdotes. 

*  So  numeroui  have  they  been  that  with  regard  10  the  occurreocn  of  U 
life  and  coarersatioo,  nothing  new  can  be  expecwL  Bvt  when  be  il 
CfHindered  merely  in  tbe  capaaty  of  a  man  of  Mten,  Ac  field  it  itiUafK 


brnovrltyofremark  and  variety  of  illuatnttioa.  I  hafe  therefore  cbidf 
confined  myielf  to  the  contempladon  of  hia  liiemy  diaracter,  into  whkb 
I  have  entmd)  I  tiuat,  more  fiiUy  than  will  be  uuad  in  any  preceditf 


work,  like  arrangement  too,  which  ha*  been  choan  for  the  namm 
has  not,  I  bare  reason  to  think,  been  anticipated,  and  lemoves  the  moDO- 
topy  resulting  from  a  close  adbnence  to  chraoologioil  order.  Tbe  capiul 
work,  for  instance)  in  every  provioce  of  litnvture  vUeil  J^e  embell>»h»j,  it 
■eized,  as  it  occurs,  in  the  progresa  of  his  caieeri  Air  the  foundatioo  of  i 
fiillcan3ideradonorwhatever,ataiiy  periodofhlsHftk  he  produced  undei 
each  department.  In  this  mode  hii  powen  and  proddctiona  as  a  poet,  ■ 
bibliographer,  a  Uographcr,  an  ettayiot,  a  ^Ibliyfi  ■  norellist,  ■  css^ 
mcntator,  a  poliociao,  a  toarist,  a  critid  an  cpiitolaij  wtiif  r,  aod  %  ikMl*' 
giaO)  are  dwelt  npoa  at  great  length.     Pretac^p.  iu  -   •• 

He  has,  nevertheless,  introduced  BTeryeotllhler^blb  (MM 
of  biography,  strictly  so  called,  and  tnertfefe  hiiS,  eo-W, 
related  over  again  what  had  been  often  related  before.  He  lU 
done  it,  however,  with  aeatn^H  and  ipirib    Be  has  not  cloin- 
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Kiiy  thrown  it  in,  in  detached  majBses,  merely  to  fill  up  space^  but 
has  interwoven  with  much  address  what  exhibited  the  man  widi 
what  distinguished  the  author.  Perhaps  indeed  it  ought  to.  be 
acknowledged  that  he  has  introduced  but  little  more  of  a 
purely  biographical  nature  than  was  indispensable  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  literary  history  and  estimates,  and  toshe^r  bow 
the  qualities  of  the  man  aflfected  the  literary  workmanship. 

We  think  that  sensible  readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
coinciding  generally  with  Dr.  Drake's  opinions  on  the  genius 
and  works  of  Johnson.  Indeed  few  of  our  distinguished  wri- 
ters  have  so  soon  taken  a  fixed  position  in  the  ranks  of  superior 
tnind  by  the  general  agreement  of  readers  and  critics.  Tb^ 
features  of  his  mind  are  presented  in  as  bold,  and  hard,  and 
unvarying  a  fbrm,  as  the  visage  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  and 
erery  observer  carries  away  nearly  the  same  image.  And 
though  this  is,  to  each  later  critic  on.  Johnson,  unfavourable 
for  novelty  and  controversial  discussion.  Dr.  D.  mzy  be  sure 
of  pleasing  his  readers  much  more  by  an  agreement  with  their 
toste  than  he  would  if,  deeming  them  wrong,  be  had  had  to 
advance  ever  so  judicious  novelties  to  set  them  right. 

The  estimate,  however,  of  Johnson's  powers  as  a  poet, 
though  it  seems  to  settle  the  subject  justly  on  the  whole,  and 
at  last,  'is  marked  by  some  carelessnesses  and  excesses  of 
phrase.  In  page  131  (V.  I.)  ^  London'  is  pronounced  ^  the 
noblest  moral  poem  in  bur  language;'  a  few  pages  further  on 
we  are  coldly  told  that  *  as  a  mural  and  satiric  %ard,  indeed, 
his  (Johnson's)  merit  is  considerable^  but^  &c.'  p.  146.  And 
a  few  lines  lower  Johnson  is  pronounced  to  be  *  infipitely 
inferior  to  Dry  den  in  ease  and  variety  of  melody,  and  to  bota 
Dryden  and  Pope  in  the  energies  of  imagination.'  And  again, 
*  he  had  no  relish  for  those  wild  and  exquisite  flashes  of  fancy 
which  shoot  with  such  unrivalled  brilliancy  along  every  line  of 
Comus  and  the  Tempest.'  Besides  the  slight  ot  truth  in  ^tcb 
extravagant  phrases,  it  is  peculiarly  unjust,  as  well  in  criticism 
as  in  any  other  department,  to  exaggerate  the  greater  when 
an  invidious  comparison  is  to  be  made.  On  Dr.  D's.  general 
ikdjudgment,  however,  of  Johnson's  rank  among  the  poets, 
there  will  be  little  dissention :  ^  the  never-failing  vigour  and 
compression  of  Johnson,  united  with  very  correct  and  splen- 
did versification,  have  justly  given  him  a  high  station  in  the 
third  class  of  English  poets,  a  station  to  which  Addison  is 
precluded  a  claim.'— ^There  would  probably  be  much  less 
€:oncurrence  of  opinion  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of 
those  classes,  and  decide  what  names  each  contains.  In 
proposing  his  own  distribution  Dr.  D.  has  done  well  to 
observe  *  that  much  depends  upon  individual,  association^ 
and  consequent  peculiarity  of  tastej  for  we  should  question 
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whether  one  individual  amoji^  all  his  readeiB  urUl  accept  bk 
arrangement,  without  material  alteration.  Will  it  beb^ 
liev<'ir  that  this  arrangement  places  Butler,  with  all  bit  force 
of  iniellect,  his  wit,  his  vividness  of  description  and  his  wide 
i-owmand  of  imagery,  it)  the  third,  that  is  the'loweatof  the 
three  classes  of  whicii  Mason,  Grainij^er,  &c.  are  in  the 
second,  and  Cow  per  is  in  the  firsts  with  Spenser,  Hilton, 
&c.  ike. 

Onr  author  appears  to  us  very  sensible  and  equitable  io  bis 
fr^!  ren«;ure  of  Johnson's  extreiu  i  illiberality  and  injustice  in 
his  estimates  of  some  of  the  poets,  and  of  his  al  most  equal  <l^ 
viihtion  from  rectitude  of  judgment  on  the  favouraDle  tide 
rn  his  praise  of  the  poetry  of  Savage,  which  the  poblic  never 
ha<;  been  ami  never  will  be  persuaded  to  admit  into  its  ap- 
proved literature,  though  certainly  the  utterly  worthies 
and  disgusting  character  of  the  man,  even  as  delineated  b} 
his  partial  friend,  and  in  some  measure  apolojgpst,  has  coo 
bi ned  with  the  indifference  of  his  verses  to  provoke  this  totii 
ami  irreversible  rejection.  Very  justly  too.  Dr.  Drake  ani- 
niadverts  on  the  gross  defect  of  judgment,  more  in  the  book- 
set  k^rs  than  in  Johnson,  thou^rh  in  some  des^ree  attributable  to 
hill)  also,  in  the  selection  of  the  poets  %vhose  lives  he  wti 
engaged  to  write,  that  selection  having  admitted  some  names 
on  mtich  slighter  claims  than  those  which  might  ha.vc  bees 
ni.ide  for  others  who  are  omitted. 

In  liis  observations  on  Johnson's  labours  in  editing  Slakt- 
speare,  lie  is  led  into  a  very  pertinent  remonstrance  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  against  the  obstinate  absurdity  of 
editors  in  retaining  among  the  great  poet's. performances, a 
number  of  dramas  confessedly  not  his,  and  loaded  too  witb 
the  same  bulk  of  annotations  as  the  bard's  own  pieces. 

*  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  shoold  such  [days  as  TWr 
jindronicus,  and  the  Flrsi  Pari  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  arc  bow 
clearly  ascertained  not  to  have  a  sinrie  sentence  of  Shakespeare  ia  dieir 
composidon,  any  longer  be  suffered  to  encumber  and  to  eabance  tk 
price  of  his  genuine  productions  ?  I  would  again  enquire  if  any  &fwr 
be  conferred  on  Che  public  by  the  insertion  of  plays  among  hit  vorks 
which  were  originally  written  by  others,  and  which  are  in  tbrmelfti 
truly  contemptible ;  but  have  been  attributed 'to  Shakespeare  merely  htaxm, 
in  deference  to  the  wretched  taste  of  the  times*  he  ctmti  i&xted  to  their  21- 
acquired  popularity  by  the  contribution  of  a  score  or  two  oAines  orphnses? 
In  this  predicament  stand -Love's  Labour  Lost,  the  Comedy  ocEn^ 
and  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre;  productions  which  are  a  disgiace  to  tht 
pame  of  Shakespeare.'  ^  The  originals  t>f  these  miserable  plays  «ere» 
probably,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre  at  that  period,  pbeed 
by  the  manager  in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare  for  the  pnrpoie  of  digkt 
amendment ;  I  call  it  iUght  for,  if  from  the  first  of  these  dcmss  dbo« 
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£fty  lines  and  Ithe  song  at  the  close  vftrc  withdrawn,  notifaihg  indicait^ 
of  the  genius  of  Shake^am  woold  remain.  The  Comcfdy  of  Enmtv 
which  has  been  partly  taken>  by  some  wretched  playwright,  ffoni  tbr 
Menaechnd  of  Plaotos,  is  still  more  iotoleiabfy  stupid.'  Vol,  I«^- 
392. 

With  regard  to  Johnsoa^s  artificial  and  too  pompous  stila^^ 
as  displayed  especially  in  the  Ranabler,  it  will  easily  be  be-« 
liered  that  Dr.  Drake's  censure  of  it  is  too  forbearing,  wherf 
it  is  found  that  bis  own  words  get  into  such  positions  rela- 
tively to  one  another  as  in  the  following  instances ;  *  Of  ther' 
pocmata  of  Johnson,  I  know  not  that  much  can  be  said ;' — •' 
*  No  man  than  Johnson  was  a  greater  lover  of  truth.' — It 
would  be  well  for  authors  to  be  reminded  that,  time  has  now 
carried  them  too  far  away  from  wider  the  mighty  wing  ot 
Johnson  to  have  any  protection  in  the  use  of  his  dialect) 
And  indeed  we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  our  language  is  re-  . 
covering  fast  from  that  teniporary  depravation  which  he  aud 
his  imitators  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Arcing 
upon  it;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  retain,  we  should  hope, 
the  benefit  of  that  grammatical  correctness,  and  that  com- 
pleteness in  the  organization  of  sentences,  in  which  he  so 
much  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  Notwithstanding^  how^ 
ever,  the  too  evident  influence  of  this  powerful  and  perverted 
style  on  that  of  Dr.  Drake,  he  has  retained  a  jg^rammatical 
negligence  which  could  not  be  pardoned,  even  ifne  had  nc^ 
bad  the  benefit  of  so  perfect  an  example  of  gr^^mmatical  ac- 
curacy. 

Every  candid  reader  will  agree  with  our  author  in  attribute 
ing  some  portion  of  Johnson's  perpetual  horror  of  death  to 
his  wretchedly  morbid  mental  and  corporeal  constitution;' 
but  It  tie  same  time,  supposing  (if  we  are  corrfect  in  sup^ 

{)osinj)  our  author's  opinion  to  be,  that  had  hfs  mind  been 
ess  morbid  it  would  liave  van(|aishjed  t&e  fear  of  death  oni 
the  ground  of  meritoribus  virtue,  we  own  this  would  seem  to 
us,  after  we  have  read  Boswell's  book,  to  imply .  no  very  high 
standard  of  morality  fn  estimating  bis  charactlef,  t€h  say  no- 
thing of  the  enroneous  theology.  Surely  no-  light  sbaite  o£ 
culpability  weigJied  on  bis  conscience^  and  this  powerfully 
eouibiiied  with  a  melancholy  temperament,  to  oppress  a 
mind  which  bad  at  the  same  time  but  very  confused  and 
imsaitisfactory  views  of  another^  and  the  only  s;round  on  which 
death  can  rationally  or  sa£ely  be  set  at  deoance.  On  this 
ground  it  is  set  at  defianee  by  vrnxxy  9S  tlui  very  bmablstt 
persons  on  eartb ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  ignorance  ^Mch 
examples,  as  welF  as  an  itfconsideratioa  of  a  most.  ^aotMl 
article  of  the  Christian *nth,  that  -Dr..  ».  can  «Q.'«tii*f  tnd 
Vol.  VIII.  4l 
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positively  pronounce,  not  only  without  any  raspicion  of 
error,  birt  even  without  being  apparently  sentible  of  any 
diing  gloomy  and  dismal  in  the  assertion,  that  *  to  be  con* 
fident  of  acceptance  hereafter  would  certainly  be  presump- 
tion.'    Vol.  I.  p.  461. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  for  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  notice  of  the  long  sequel  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  must  be  content  to  commend  it  strongly,  in  general  termsy 
as  a  very  entertaining  miscellany  of  literary  history  and  bio- 
graphy. The  enumerated  periodical  works  subsequent  to 
the  Rambler  amount  to  considerably  more  than  a  hundred; 
and  the  entire  list,  beginning  with  the  Tatler,  which  com- 
menced April  12th,  1709,  and  ending  with  the  Burnisher, 
published  at  the  end  of  ISOI,  comprizes  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  one.  The  works  marked  as  most  distin^ 
guished  since  the  Rambler,  are  the  Adventurer,  the  World, 
'  the  Connoisseur,  the  Idler,  the  Mirror,  the  Lounger,  the  Ob» 
server,  and  the  Looker-On.  In  following  down  this  train, 
in  chronological  order ,^  though  a  period  of  half  a  century, 
with  meritorious  industry  of  research,  and  a  pleasing,  viva- 
city of  narration,  our  author  has  furnished  a  vastjnumber  of 
jparticulars' which  every  reader  will  be  glad  to  know,  concerning 
a  multitude  of  scholars,  wits,  and  geniuses,  of  ▼arious  magni- 
tudes, some  of  whom  have  established  themselves  in  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  public  knowledge  and  friendship, 
while  others  are  likely  to  be  indebted  for  any  acquaintance 
or  kindness  they  may  recover  and  retain  amone  us,  much 
more  to  what  has  here  been  written  by  Dr.  Drake,  than  to 
any  thing  they  wrote  or  did  theinselves. 
■        -.,.■■   I.I.   ...      -■     ■  ..■»■■•.   — — — i^^ai^ 

Art.  XI  !•  Devout  Mcdstattont^  from  the  Ckrutum  Orahty,  by  the  Bev; 

.  Benjamin  Bennet ;  with  an  Introduction  on  retired  Devotion  in  gene- 
ral: abridged  and  newly  arranged  in  four  putt,  with  Memoiii  of 
the  Author,  by  S.  Palmen  12mo.  pp.  xxiL  545*  Gale,  Cants  aod 
Fenner,  1812. 


'pHE  venerable  author  of  diis  edition  of  Bennetts  Christian  Ontoqf 
has  already  discovered  his  qualificadons  for  this  species  of  labour, 
by  publishing  several  excellent  devotional  works,  and  abridgments,  tbt 
have  been  very  accepuble  to  the  religious  public.  Of  the  present  woriLt 
in  its  original  state.  Dr.  Doddridge  had  said,  *  It  had  been  better  had  it 
been  less ;'  and  the  author  confess^  himself,  in  his  prefiice,  tluit  *  he  hsd 
'exceeded  all  due  bounds.'  Mr.  Palmer  has  corrected  many  iniccnncfes, 
pared  away  excrescences,  condensed  parts  that  were  by  mr  too  diflbe^ 
transposed  some  paragraphs,  and  even  sections,  and,  by  prefixing  to  the 
whole  a  short  but  satie&ctoiy  account  of  Mr.  Bennet's  ufe  and  cEarKter, 
tnade  a  portable  volume,  which  all  Christiao%  wha  wish  to  cherish  ad^ 
votioQ9lppirit»  will  M  it  profitiMc  to  peniis» 


Wilson*8  anoersatim  wiA  BOOnghmiu  Mf 

Aft.  XIII.  Tk  nditanee  0/  a  Co$tifenalSm  rniii  John  BeKnghmih  tfte 
assasoB  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Speocer  Pdncefal,  on  Stmdayy  Mhy  17» 
181^  the  day  previous  to  his  ezecntioii :  together  with  tome  geneml 
remarks.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St*  Johifs  Shapd* 
Bedford  Row;  and  Vice-Principal  of  St.  £dniund  HaU>  Osfordt 
8T0.  ^.  60.    Hatchard^  181& 

A  PoUication  from  this  most  excellent  writer  cannot  lail  of  reqeifing  A 
cordial  welcome  from  ail  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
few  performances  he  has  already  given  to  the  public ;  nor  will  the  present 
Teiy  interesting  pamphlet  disappoint  their  expectations.  The  interriew  to 
which  the  title  pag^e  refers  took  place,  it  araears,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  parliament,  a  friend  of  the  late  de^y  lamented 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  was  undertaken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W» 
from  a  truly  benevolent  Christian  anxiety  to  awa|^en  the  mind  of  the  prv* 
eoner  to  a  sane  contemplation  of  the  question  at  issue  between  his  pasnoot 
and  his  conscience.  So  effectually,  nowever,  had  he  submitted  to  the 
former  the  strong  workings  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  the  btter  appeared 
to  be  nearly  extinct  within  him,  and  the  impressive  and  evangelical  appeab 
of  his  visitor  were  either  repelled,  evaded,  or  more  frequently  admitted 
with  a  quiet  apathy  of  assent,  which  shewed  most  clearly  the  unmoved 
depravity  of  his  heart.  It  is  not  praoticahle  to  abridge  a  conversation,  of 
which  every  part  bore  directly  upon  the  awful  sute  <?  the  criminal.  He 
was  pressed  forcibly,  ^tlifully,  and  eloquentl^Tt  by  his  excellent  monitor  | 
but  he  was  uniformly  insensible— ready  in  his  answers— -and  sbgularijf 
apt  in  his  references  to  Scripture.  The  following  passage  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  disposition  f»  the  criminal,  and  the 
earnest  endeavours  of  the  preacher  to  awaken  hiip  to  a  se^se  of  his 
guilt.  I 

'  I  thought  it  now  proper,  as  every  other  mode  of  address  had  Ailed, 
and  his  last  direful  crime  had  been  introduced,  to  turn  the  conversadoa 
towards  it;  and  as  I  found  he  spoke  on  the  subject  with  the  same  csdm 
indifference  and  monstrous  apathy  as  on  the  general  tojMCS  of  religion^  I 
conceived  I  could  not  begin  with  any  thing  more  calculated  to  soften  him, 
than  a  most  interesting  and  affecting  circumstance  with  which  1  had  been 
furnished  the  moment  before  I  went  to  the  prison.  I  accordingly  told  hint 
I  had  an  anecdote  to  relate  to  him,  which  was  sufficient,  I  thouglit,  to 
melt  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  then  read  to  him  a  letter,  stating,  that  the 
afflicted  Mrs.  Perceval,  with  her  orphan  children,  had  koeit  round  the 
corpse  of  her  murdere<i  husbapd,  and  had  put  up  earnest  prciyers  to  Goa  for 
his  murderer.  **  Thus,"  said  I,  '*  ^  bile  you,  00  a  mere  presumption  of 
injury  in  your  own  mind,  have  assassincited  a  man  who  had  never  per* 
eooally  injured  you,  and  whose  amiable  and  benevolent  character  yqu 
canout  but  acknowledge,  his  widowed  paitner^  \^ho«e  injuries  from  'yua 
are  incalculably  greater  than  any  you  can  even  pretend  to  have  received 
from  Mr.  rerceval,  has,  in  all  the  poignancy  ot  her  anguish,  been  gtfciing 
up  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf.'' 

^  As  I  was  atandiog  up  to  read  the  letter  by  a  dimly  burHog  cimdie 
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•es.    Meimirs  ^  the  CaUdoviUm  Hortigidl^ 

against  the  wall  of  the  cell,  my  friend  took  particular  notice  of  the  mar* 
derer's  countenance,  and  distinctly  observed^  that,  on  hegriog  tliit  ioncfa- 
ing  account,  he  hung  down  his  head  for  an  instant  (for  fae  badbcfeie 
been  ated&btly  looking  at  us),  as  though  he  was  much  affected.  He«on, 
however^csumed  his  former  attitudet  and  said,  as  one  ^collecting  faim< 
self,  ^  This  was  a  Christian  sjMrit !  she  must  be  a  good  woman*-  *Her 
conduct  was  more  like  a  Christian's  than  my  owp,  certainly*''  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  though  this  answer  was  made  nearly  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  a  deplorable  impenitence,  be  Was  atitl  at  tfait  iMtant 
•convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the  abominable  nature  <if  fau  crime,  and 
•found  some  di/ficulty  in  tiuppiessing  the  voice  of  troth/ 

The  comments  which  follow  this  statement  are  admirably  approiHiatei 
They  are  a  kind  of  clinical  lecture  on  a  diseased  heart.  Indeed^  t&b  it, 
altogether,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  document.  It  exhibits  a  siagnhr 
instance  of  mental  depravity,  in  a  man  whose  talents,  if  rightly  and  perse- 
yeringly  everted,  might  make  him  respectable  and  happy;  aad  3^  in 
whose  miJd  courtesy  of  manner,  and  tranquil,  dignified  demeanoTf  we  aeca 
rather  to  trace  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  gentleman^  than  dK  dcs- 
|>erate  maligoity  of  the  assassin. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  aw  fid  tonsK- 
tion,  no  doubt  remains  on  our  minds  of  the  insanity  of  •Belliogbanip-^i 
insanity,  however,  which  would  not  afford  him  any  adequate  dc£eBoe  at 
the  pqblic  or  the  internal  tribunaU— an  insanity  iaduoed  aad  C4»fin(|ed  fay 
the  indulgence  of  bad  and  malignaot  passions. 

Art.  XIV.  Memoirs  of  the  Caledemhn  Hortiadttaral  Soel^f  No.  L  1812, 

8yo«  price  3s.    Longman  and  Co. 

n^HIS  Society  appears  to  have  been  originally  instituted  in  1809,  in 
imiution  ot  the  London  Horticulttiral  Societv,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith 
being  appointed  first  president,  and  Sir  James  Hall,  Dr.  Rttthertofd,  Df. 
Coventry,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  vice-presidents.  The  members  laect  qaai^ 
terly,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  communications,  sdja^gtag  pnzcib 
electing  members,  and  of  proposing  a  list  both  of  the  questions  to  be 
folved>  and  of  the  prizes  fi;>r  horticultural  productions^  suilird  to  the  seasons 
of  the  different  meetings.  As  the  utility  to  the  public  of  soch  societies 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  their  cofuiries 
directed,  it  is  gratifying  that  there  is  no  reason  to  s^pr^end  the  C«led» 
nian  Horticultural  Society  will  prove  a  mere  gopsebeny  shov.  It  ki 
the  intention,  we  find,  from  Dr.  Duncan's  Discourse,  at  the  Qoaiteiif 
Meeting,  December  3,  1811,  of  putting  proposed  insproveoaeiils  to  tbt 
tetit  of  experiment ;  a  caution  which  the  rbndness  of  projectors  for  the 
offspring  of  their  own  fancy  renders  highly  oecessary,  bdom  tiidi  aao» 
ciety  can  recommend  them  to  general  adoption. 

In  the  present  number  of  the  Society^s  memoirs,  the  two  most  nipoi^ 
tant  papers  are,  on  the  Disease  in  the  rotato,  hat  too  wdl  luown  hj-lhit 
name  of  the  Curl;  the  former  by  Mr.  T.Dkksoo,  the. latter  fay  Join 
ShirrefF;  £sq.    J3oth  Admit  the  oonreetacss  .of  .Mr..Knightii  diaoancrft 


/    ' 


VeatyetoBufs  Poem,  g^m 

that  erery  mode  of  propagationi  except  by  teed*  is  merely  an  extension  of 
an  individual,  which  must  sooner  or  |at^  become  extinct;  and  conse- 
quently esteem  the  whole  aeries  of  crops,  raised  from  any  giren  rariety  of 
potatoi  by  cuttingSf  as  different  stages  in  the  progress  ofthat  variety  to- 
wards fiaal  decay.  The  curl  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  infirmity  of 
old  age.  Mr.  ShirrefF  therefore  insists  upon  the  well  known  preventive^ 
of  raising  fresh  stock  from  the  seed ;  but  iVir.  Dickson  gives  some  direc- 
tions for  prolonj^ng  the  existences  at  least  for  a  limited  period,  of  such  as 
we  already  possess.  He  found  that  plants  raised  from  cuttings^  taken 
from  the  drjf  end  of  the  potato,  were  more  generally  diseased,  tluin  when 
the  cuttings  had  been  taken  from  the  waxy  end,  or  that  to  which  the 
radicle  is  alExed,  and  which  is  less  matured  than  the  other.  Hence  he 
inferred,  that  suffering  the  tubers  to  remain  too  long  in  the  gr:^undt  was. a 
means  of  hastening  the  disorder ;  and  lays  down  the  following  rules  >— 

^1.  To  procure  a  sound,  healthy,  seed- stock,  which  cannot  be  relied 
on,  unless  obtained  from  a  part  of  the  high  country,  where,  from 
the  climate  and  other  circumstances,  the  tubers  are  never  over-):ipeoed. 

*  2.  To  plant  such  potatoes  as  are  intended  to  supply  seed-stock  for  the 
ensuing  season,  at  least  a  fortnight  later  than  those  planted  for  crop,  and  to 
take  them  up  whenever  the  kaulm  or  stems  become  of  a  yei  low-green 
colour :  at  this  period,  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  of  the  tubers,  may  be 
easily  rubbed  off  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

*  3.  To  prevent  those  plants  that  are  intended  to  produce  seed  stock  for 
the  ensuing  year,  from  producing  flowers  or  seeds,  by  cutting  them  off*  In 
embryo,  takmg  care,  however,  to  take  no  more  off  than  the  extreme  topf^ 
as  by  taking  more  the  crop  may  be  ii^ured.' 

From  the  other  essays,  of  minor  importance,  we  only  extract  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  destroving  or  preventing  the  caterpillars  that  infest 
goosebeny-bushes.  Should  it  prove  eflectual,  it  will  well  reward  the 
trouble  or  trying  the  experiment. 

'  Gpllect  as  much  drift  lea-weed  from  the  beach,  when  opportunity  ooi- 
curs,  as  will  cover  the  gooseberry  con^rtment  to  the  depth  of  four  or  fifje 
inches.  Lay  it  on  in  autumn*  Let  this  covering  remain  untouchefl 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.    As  the  season  advanoes»  dig 
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Art,  XV.  Wkenham  HiU^  a  detcripiive  Poem^  with  Illnstrations.  hj  the 
Rev.  T.  Pentycross,  M.  A.  late  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wailioeford. 
Third  edition,  6vo.  price  is.  (4to.  28.),  Wallingtord,  Bradford; 
Crosby  and  Co.  1812. 

TT  is  perhaps  more  difficnlt  to  give  interest  to  descriptive  poetry  than  SC> 
^  any  other  qiecies  of  composition :  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
objects  requiring  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  taste  and  discriminatkHb 
to  combine  and  yary,  and  of  rich  and  vigorooi;  versification,  to  make  tb(e 
^rerfaal  pinting  pleasing  and  effective.  In  some  nf  these  reqpsiteSf  Ihii 
poem  is  deficient.  In  reading  some  of  the  conpkts,  we  could  nm  hit  waili 
especiaily  that  the  anthor's  notion  of  the  JdSfwV^  ^  f^f^  ^^  fafonii 
iittle  more  caakcd  .—For  instance : 


9BB  Wintei^s  and  Collyer^s  Sermons. 

*  Timey  with  his  hammer^  bath  lo  jnecet^eifc 

The  hr-hmed  Choulsey's  rich  iiionas|ic  8ea^— 

Id  these  same  streets,  an !  now  the  frost  h  gnmmp 

A  town  where  fields,  and  fields  where  stood  a  town.*      p.  ft 

'  O'er  frozen  streams  and  pits  of  ice  fhe  earner 
By  night — ^hard  venture  for  so  high  a  dame-— 
Andf  breathless,  while  she  urged  her  trembling  pacy» 
Winter's  sharfi  morsels  cut  her  r^yal/ace.      •    •    •     •    p.  & 

Altogether,  however,  this  poem  is  the  production  of  an  anuable»  if  Mt 
of  a  highly  poetic  tnipd, 

MM.  ■  ■  ■     ■■  I         ,1  ..■■■■  I  — 1— ■<— 1— ^— » 

Art.  X VL  Pious  Select fons^  from  the  Works  of  Thomas  ft  Kernn  Dr* 
Doddridge,  Miss  Bowdler,  Sir  J.  Stonehouse,  Bishop  Gwriicki 
Mrs*  Burnett,  &c«  &c.  By  Miss  Marshall.  8yo*  Price  5s.  M.  Hi^ 
chard,  1812. 


TI^E  are  alwa\s  disposed  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  paUicadoni  Be 
^  the  present.^  Tney  revive  the  memory  of  departed  exccUence;  sod 
to  those  whose  reading,  from  whatever  circnmstances  of  necessity  or 
neglect,  has  been  circumscribed,  may  supply  not  only  matter  for  pcofifiibk 
meditation,  but  ihat  deficiency  in  their  acquisitions  which  lias  left  da 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  best  moral  and  theological  writers.  WA 
respect  to  the  present  compilation,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  refer  to  the 
names  quoted  in  the  tiile,  and  to  observe  that  the  extracts  in  general  seen 
to  have  been  judiciously  n^ade. 


■•« 


Art.  XVII.    Phmdii  FabuUe^  in  Usum  Scholarum  ezpomtae.  Com  Ksdl 
Anglicis,  Studio  C.  Bradley,  12mo.  Longman  and  Co*  181S. 

'11/' HERE  the  fables  of  Phxdrus  form  part  of  the  routine  of  a  schodi 
the  present  edition  cannot  but  be  useful.  The  t^xt  a|ipeare  to  be 
correct ;  and,  witliout  btring  so  encumbered  as  to  prevent  the  eandsesf 
the  pupil's  faculties,  is  sufEciently  elucidated  to  enable  him  to  proceed mk 
ease  $  while  the  external  appearance  is  more  pleasing  than  the  genenliqf  flf 
our  classical  school  books. 


Art.  XVI! I.  Tkvo  Sermom  preached  before  the  Friends  emd  StfftrUn^ 
the  Hrotcstant  Dissent  ng  Academy  at  Homertou,  on  the  CoopMon  i 
the  necessary  Repairs;  nnd  Improvfments  of  the  PlemiseSy  on  vVedscf 
day,  December  11,  1811.  By  Robert  ^mter,  D.  D.  and  ^WiBnB 
Bengo  Collyer,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp  80.    Conder^  Black,  Sec.  18iS. 

\^E  hcive  read  these  excellent  ;nd  appropriate  discomnsea wiih Mwli 
satisfaction.     The  6rst,  by  Dr.  Winter,  from  £phesians»  c*  iv.  v.  11 


&  12  on  *  the  great  importanct:^of  a  holy  and  learned  ministnr/  is  a: 
judicious  exposition' ot  the  principles  and  arguments  fairiy  deducible  iien 
t.'ie  text  i  i  nibracing  an  extensive  scope  of  tfnquiry»  and  treatiiig  eiOT 
point  in  quvsMOu  wiih  sounl  re.isoning  and  manly  eloquence.  Dri  ColW 
ycr's  sfimon  is  from  the  same  text,  with  the  additirn  of  the  lQlltapa|[ 
verse,  L/Ut  buffers  notlnog,  in  point  either  of  interest  or  afailitjt  finm  tbl 


Winter^s  and  Collyer^s  Sermons.  96f 

mbarrassiDg  coiocideDce.  Without  any  ambitious  display  of  oratorical 
ecoration  or  arrangement,  he  describes,  in  a^  calm^  seriouty  and  imprestiye 
lanner,  *  the  Gospel  ministrvy  in  its  origin,  design»  and  consummation/ 
IL  short  extract  from  each  ot  these  discourses  will  sofEoe  to  confirm  our 
econunendation  of  them.— 

*  No  one  can  think  correctly  on  the  most  important  suUects  in  religiofi» 
inless  his  own  mind  is  under  the  habitual  and  powerful  influence  of  divine 
juth.     He  who  merely  speculates  on  those  topics  of  inquiry  which  relate 
so  the  highest  interests  of  sinful  men,  altliough  to  a  certain  extent  bit 
perceptions  may  be  just  and  accurate,  \%  destitute  of  those  views  of  their 
individual  and  everlasting  importance,  which  are  conformable  to  the  it* 
presentations  of  the  holy  scriptures.    Where  this  deficiency  is  justly  attri« 
bated  to  a  minister  oi  the  gospel,  it  is  a  most  awful  consideration,  both 
DQ  his  own  account,  and  on  account  of  his  hearers.    An  unconverted 
minister  is  in  the  most  truly  dangerous  situation,  which  can  be  imagined 
ooder  a  profession  of  the  gospel.    All  ^his  statements  of  truth  virtually 
condemn  himself,  for  not  yieldlncr  to  its  sanctifying  and  renewing  power* 
And  with  regard  to  the  probable  mfluence  of  his  ministry,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  imagined  that  the  hearts  of  others  should  be  warmed  and  renewed  bv 
the  coldly  correct  statements  which  are  placed  before  them,  but  whica 
have  never  produced  any  corresponding  effect  on  him  who  has  presented 
them.    To  the  views  of  a  christian  minister,  decided  habitual  piety  is  of 
the  highest  importance/    Dr,  Winter^s  Sermon^  pp.  9^  10. 

*  The  exertion  of  preaching  is  the  least  of  its  labours.    The  secret  an« 
xiety  lest  we  should  not  acqmt  ourselves  as  we  ought  in  the  sight  o^'  God 
-*^e  necessity  of  administering  to  others,  whatever  be  our  own  drcnno* 
stances,  and  whatever  be  the  state  of  our  minds— ^ose  passions  of  oor 
own  which  we  have  to  subdue,  and  those  of  others  which  we  hate  to  eo- 
counter—- -these  are  among  the  triah  of  this  work  of  the  ministry.    To  see 
eoroe  listening  with  listless  apathy  (if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  listen  at 
all)  to  truths  which  Jesus  taught,  which  he  died  to  seal,  which  fill  heaven 
wth  astonishment  and  with  praises — ^to  know  that  others  go  a  way  to  dis- 
appoint all  the  hopes  which  we  had  formed,  to  violate  all  the  profirssiooa 
tvhich  they  had  made,  to  *'  crucify  the  Lord  afresh,  and  to  put  him  to 
c^wn  shame,"  by  a  base  conformity  to  the  present  evil  worid— «o  look 
ever  a  field,  in  which  we  have  laboured  for  years  expecting  in  vain  the 
springing  of  the  seed  ^ich  we  have  scattered  with  anxiety,  and  watered 
with  tear»«-and  to  see  it  all  waste  and  barren— to  retire  broken-hearted  to 
the  closet,  and  to  complain,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom 
is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  levealed  ?''— these  are  among  the  trials  of  the  work 
of  the  ministry.    If  a  man  have  not  patience  to  bear  with  the  weak,  and 
to  instruct  the  ignorant;  if  he  cannot  consent  to  resign  his  own  ease  te  « 
the  sake  of  others ;  if  he  fear  to  encounter  calnnmy  and  reproach,  finm 
those  who  ought  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  establish  his  h^art    let 
him  not  think  of  the  ministry;  for  all  these  diings  must  be  endued  tad 
•urmounted.*    Dr.  Coilyer^s  Sermon^  pp.  60^  61. 

Both  these  raitlemen  appear  to  have  been  educated  at  the  Homertoa 
Academ]^,  and  plead  the  cause  of  their  Ahna  Mater  with  ihe  wamih  of 
iiMi  gQttitude, 


$*fO  Clayton'^  Sermon, 

Art.  XIX.  Germ^  Extracts  Jrom  the  best  Germm  AMori  s  ^rith  de 
English  Words  at  the  bottom  of  the  Page^  and  a  Oictioiiarj  at  tk 
End,  for  translating  into  English.  By  George  Ciabb*  SeccMid  E(& 
tion,  12mo.     Boosey. 

^  rO  those  who  have  wished  to  cultivate  an  acqoaintance.with  the  G^« 
man,  it  has  long  been  matter  of  serious  inconyemeace»  that  tbeit  ii 
not  a  judicious  collection  of  extracts  from  the  classical  wrhera  in  that  kih 
gnage.  This  defect  is  now  in  some  measone  topplied  by  tlit  bda 
yoltime  before  us ;  since  it  is  a  selection,  made  with  aome  JodgiQentt  fiua 
those  authors  which,  though  of  a  wholesome  quality,  are,  ntm  tbeiF  urn* 
city  or  bulk,  or  expensiveness,  not  within  reach  of  the  atnden^  at  weOai 
from  the  salutary  and  innocent  parts  of  those^  who  have  dehased  the' fine 
of  their  genius  by  a  large  infusion  of  vice  and  irrelrgioo.  But  wh3c  ta 
this  we  add,  that  it  is  printed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we  must  tay^  thi^ 
the  paper  and  t3rpe  are  mean  and  beggarly  in  the  extreme  ;  auid  that  ife 
mislake^  in  the  use  of  the  long  and  saort  s,  with  other  similar  ^pjBfTflli 
give  it  a  singularly  old-fashioned  and  grotesque  appearance. 


m 


Ait.  XX.  The  drtaJfid  Sin  of  Smiide;  a  Semoo  preached  at  tiK  Kci; 
l>r.  Wiimter's  Meeting  House,  New  Court,  Carey  Stratt,  JaMmy  Mw 
1812,  before  the  Monthly  Association  of  Congiegatioiialr  BGohm 
and  Churches,  '  By  Greerge  Clayton.  8v<k  pp.  70.    Bbek    mi  Cm 


.TT  has  often  been  mattev  of  the  gneatest  aatoMthmtnt. te? ni^ that  mar  of 

talent  ^ould  have  thought  it  a  wordiy  exerdta  of  thefar 

employ  them  in  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  horcor  which 
must  always  feel  m  the  contemplation  of  the  crime  of  i 
Were  there  no  other  reason  to  be  urged  a|raiiMt  it»  than tfalt  itm^m  km^ 
an  action  of  tremendous  riak  and  responsibilityr  ibi%  aleae  ipobM*  be  db* 
cisive  against  the  experiro'ent.  Yet  xiume  taxedl  his  daunKtBriMfe  idb», 
tlety>  for  arguments  in  its  defence^  and  MnnCi  snuii  ii  Timiiiniiif  h,  int 
11000*  of  eloquent  epigrams.  These  men  were,  we  are  pemaM^  aetHidi 
merdy  by  the  contemptible  ambition  of  distingiliehing'  theaMlpet'as  tit 
able  supporters  of  a  dazslinji^  but  shamefiil  paradox  f  and  hare  erdbilh 
iacriiicsd  many  a  deluded,  but  inmortil  spirit,  te  thrir  dStffmmg  wm 
aoaltgnant  selfishness. 

The  subject  of  this  sermon  m  at  once  danMoua  and  eatiokig;  NeMq; 
if  more  easy  than  te  evepwhehn  ie  with  decuunatory  oomnMB-plnea;*i« 
things  less  so  than  to  treat  it  with  skiU,  delicacy,  nd  deeisiDa  '  it  ii  dk 
merited  praise  of  hfr.  Clayton,  that  he  has  snccessfnlly  aedttefedie  tMl  rf 
considerable  difficulty.  For  his  text  he  has  chosen  Acte  xii.  S^f-aad 
in  discoursing  upon  it,,  he  considers  the  criminalky  of  suicide— ^niHMMift 
tiie  causes  and  occasions  by  which  men  ane  ordiniirily  impeUtd  m  the 
BBiMion  of  it-«aad  adduces  seme  consideratioiisttreeforae  the 
diissuasion.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  tfaia  ditceune^  im- 
following  animated  exposnihidon } 

1.  '  Consider  that  the  aatmated  structaie  ef  the  honun  Smum  ia  d» 
curinns  and  exquisite  workmanship  of  God.    *^  T^  I/^^  -God 
roan  out  q{  the  duit  of  the  groundf  and  br  i  ^ 


Anecdotes  of  Children.  STl 

of  lifey  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us» 
>t  we  ourselves*  Let  us  make  man,  said  he,  in  our  image,  in  oar 
keness.  He  upholdeth  our  soul  in  Hfe ;  for  ia  him  we  live»  and 
md  have  our  being.*'  I  am  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made/*  and 
t  liberty  impiously  to  demolish  the  admirable  mechanism  of  God  i 
jtrould  possess  the  temerity,  if  he  had  the  power,  to  annihilate  the 
e  ?  Who  would  presume  to  quench  the  sun  in  the  firmament— to 
;  moon  from  her  orbit — to  scatter  the  stars  of' heaven—^  dry  tm 
ters  of  the  ocean — and  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  globe  ?  And  if 
h  extravagant  enterpnze  can  be  harboured,  for  a  moment,  even  in 

thought,  with  respect  to  the  greai  i^orld,  why  shouldst  thoo,  O 
ke  injurious  freedoms  with  thyself — a  world  of  wonders—^  world 
ature  ?  Who  gave  thee  permission  to  quench  that  eloquent  eye  in 
kness  of  death  F  By  what  warrant  dost  thou  reduce  those  active 
>  an  incapacity  for  motion  and  exertion  ?  Who  granted  thee  licence 
>lve  the  earthly  house  of  thy  tabernacle  with  thine  own  hands? 

at  thy  peril,  a  single  pin.  Loosen,  if  thou  darest,  the  minutest 
Are  not  the  ravages  of  time  alone  sufficiently  expeditions  i  Reve- 
byself ;  thou  art  an  awful,  a  mysterious  compound— thoa  art  the 
ance  of  thy  God.-«Do  thyself  no  harm.' 

metaphysical  note  does  not  quite  please  us.  The  positions  are 
jT  con-ect,  but  Mr.  Clayton's  *  unknown  friend'  does  not  seem  to 
?m  in  the  best  and  most  connected  way.  The  double  anecdote  at 
-69,  is  most  interesting  and  impressive. 

CJ.  The  lAfe  and^Admnutration  of  the  Righi  H<nu  Spencer  Perceval; 
Ung  a  copious  Narrative  of  every  Event  of  Importance,  foreign 
lomestic,  from  his  Entrance  into  public  Life  to  the  present  Times ; 
tail  of  his  Assassination,  &c.  &c. ;  with  the  probable  Consequences 
e  sudden  Overthrow  of  the  Remains  of  his  Administration,  &c* 
and  a  Developement  of  the  Delicate  Investigation.  By  Charles 
kun  Williams,  Esq.    12mo.    pp.  S28.    Price  6s.     Sberwood, 

of  those  pieces  of  literary  manofacture  which  regularly  make  their 
earance  on  the  death  of  any  celebrated  personage.  Charles  V'eru* 
liiams.  Esquire,  at  an  astonishing  expence  of  labour  and  intellect, 
lacked  those  recondite  and  unerring  sources  of  political  imelli* 
the  newspapers ;  and  none,  we  are  persuaded,  but  those  who  have 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  scarce  records  referred  tOf 
j^ratulate  himself  on  being  in  full  possession  of  the  contents  of  thiA 


mi.   Anecdoieiqf  Childrenand  Taung  Pertom.  12mo.  Williamt. 

* 

piety  and  good  intentions  of  the  compiler  of  these  pagesj^  are 
uestionable ;  but,  unfortunately^  they  nuniiiest  so  egregious  a  want  • 
ment  and  taste,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  give  thep  UKt  pam  ^^'^'^^ 
ra ,  if  better  executedi  would  havfl  dcieiTed* 
Vlll.  4  K 


sit  Foreign  tUereiurt: 

Art.  XXIIT.  An  "Eiia^  on  lie  jfulitnSiatf  tiftke  JVmv  TetlamMl,  witlta 
Account  of  the  ancient  Versioru,  aod  some  of  the  priocipal  Gni 
Manuscripts.  By  I.  F.  Gylea,  Etq-  A.  M.  8to.  [».  1)2.  Uw^ 
1812. 

'T'HAT  the  books  of 'the  New  Testament  were  wntten  by  the  , 

to  whom  they  are  usually  aacnbedi  u  a  propMitJon  of  whkft  wa  at| 
^ho  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  read  what  has  b^D  tiad  io  proof  of  It,  If 
liardneriPaW,  Less,  Michael »»  Grcgorji  and  a  host  of  inferior  antT" 
can  entertain  uie  smallest  doubt.  To  attempt  lo  improve  or  to  alter 
reaf onJDg,  would  be  woi^e  than  trifiingt  Wtre  there  not  a  RTcat  mnlii 
of  pertons  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  work  through  an  o5ioary  TtJiBfc 
The  benefit  of  (hjs  respectable,  because  noDicrouB  alans  of  (he 
^r.  Gylea  hat  studied  in  the  pri^sent  £w:y.  His  object'  was 
prise,  in  the  compass  of  an  hour's  readiog,  some  important  argut 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  with  as  much  general  infonBUi 
Od  the  subject  as  conld  be  condensed  into  the  proposed  limits.  Tbei^ 
'>ics  oc  wiuch  he  insiits,  are,  the  ancient  versions  nnd  luaDoici^pth  t* 
imony  of  the  early  adrersnries  and  abtliors   of  christiioit^  mAt' 


■tyle  of  the  New  Tettamept.     Mr.  Cyles  has  done  jutt  wha  fap  f^ 


ttosed  ;  being  quick  and  conclusive.     Each  of  the  d] 

lie  has  notiped,  though  cogent  in  itselfj  is  more  tlttll  douUf  IB). 

combined  with  its  fellows.    If,  therefore-  the  Greek  and  .'  "^  — 

were  enbrely  omitted,  and  if  the  facts  from  which  oor 

after  being  properly  eKpl sine d  and  enriched  with  SL'Teml  imporunt  cirtn. 

■tances,  which  miiy  be  found,  for  inatauce,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  £tt 

part  of  Paley's  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Clirlstianity,  were  nude 

on  the  point,  with  concentrated  f<>rce,  thia  Essay  would,  it  tecM 

be  somewhat  improred.— A  word  ia  enog^  to  the  wise. 


FOHEIGN   InTRLUOBNCE. 
Art.    XXIV.     fTomolBSicit  Geiciuehti  dcr  Natur,  t^e^    riiillirH 
History  of  Nature,  especially  of  the  Mineral  and   Vegcnlile  Mg- 
doms.     By  M.  de  Hagen.     Sro.  pp.  $ftO.    Heidelbet^.  -    ' 

'J*H£RE  is  something  so  whimucal  in  eeveral  of  these  writer'^  'of 

mological'  speculations,  tlut  a  shon  account  of  thciu  mayamuMif 

it  does  not  edify.     Indeed  his  perfornuoce  furnishes   one  of  the  ant 

remarkable  instances  that  has  fallen  under  our  noiia-,  of  the  nroietia 


yrhicb  itii  possible  for  a  modem  flUluofJu  lo  indulge. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  regarded  tlii:  earth  and  ibt  ntlxt 
plaaets  of  the  system,  her  ndghboun^  as  animah.  Some  yeusuotk 
Prenph  tavaat  revived  this  ductrine ;  and  havin?  revived  it  tbey  n)*^ 
vith  bestirred  themselves  in  its  sumort  and  detcnce,  torn  amnet.  D^ 
sandrais  insisted  that  the  terrestrial  ^obe  was  an  acimal  <w 
.  which  Patriji  explained  by  demoi  idng  that  it  had  an  prjfaii, 
irat,  indeed)  iJiat  ita  orgsnizatioi)  ^  preciEely  that  of  an  uni 
would  he  venture  to  pledge  hhnscU  <**  it  iv.ik  sinolv  spealuog  ibtef 
B  vegetable ;  but  it  wa«  that  <rf'  a  wuiio.  I  i  ul-  i.  Metberie,  is  bit 
principles  oi  Natuol  FiiiloKiphy  a4(^tedl       ly;  JipdiaFiqikdil 


foreign  tai^rature,  971 

h  all  great  globes.  The  sun — the  planets — their  secondaries— ^11  were  ' 
animated;  all  were  aniir.als  of  particular  species.  M.  de  Hagcn  has 
ff  reatly  improYcd  on  this  most  simple  theory.  He  attributes  to  the  sun* 
for  instance,  a  generative  faculty ;  and  he  divides  the  planets  and  comet» 
soto  male  and  female*  This  indeed  is  Something  worth  knowing ;  and 
is  evidently  a  most  important  addition  to  the  discoveries  of  his  predeces«  ^ 
8ors.  Mercury  in  conjunction  with  Venus  and  the  earthy  becomeSyif 
we  may  credit  the  report  of  M.  de  Hagen>  the  principle  of  corporizatton ; 
the  Earth  /k«r  se,  is  the  principle  of  liberty ;  and  Venus  the  principle  d 
perfection. 

After  this  discovery,  we  shall  certainly  thiftk  it  odr  duty  to  w^tch  the 
motions  of  these  planets  very  narrowly  i  for  perhaps  it  may  be  found, 
that  all  the  appearances  of  cOroets  have  been  subsequent  to  the  conjunc* 
tion  of  the  *  principles  of  corporization,'  and  consequent  on  the  effluX 
thence  emanating.  Herschell  supposes  that  comets  may  in  tame  become 
planets ;  atid  that  after  a  sufficient  number  of  revolutions,  in  which  they 
may  learn  somewhat  of  the  duties  they  will  have  to  fulfil  in  more  regular 
orbits— ^supposing  them  to  be  endowed  with  animation^  6cc.  M.  de 
Hagen  insists — they  may  be  admitted  to  their  places  in  the  planetary 
chorus.  In  short,  comets  are  yoiing  planett ;  a  proposition  which  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  defend  against  all  opposers^  if  we  were  not  some* 
yhat  disma^ied  by  the  vigour  with  which  our  author  asserts-^not  advett* 
ing  to  the  support  his  theory  would  derive  from  this  hypothesis— 4hat 
comets  are  old  planets.  He  thinks,  however^  that  they  retain  the  prio* 
dples  of  thdr  own  peculiar  vitality ;  and  that  thef  possess  an  atmosphere 
iimnitely  more  active,  as  well  as  more  extensive  than  that  of  planets,  oti 
which  account  they  possess  a  very  powerful  moral  influence  over  the' 
earth  and  other  ttatlonariet.  He  infers,  thatf  this  being  proved,  the 
ef^roach  of  a  comet  should  fill  us  with  a  reverential  dread  and  awe,  not 
to  say  apprehension  and  terror ;  feelings  extremely  different  from  those, 
which  thev  would  tend  to  excite,  if  they  were  sent  abroad  merely  to  see 
the  world,  (as  our  nnUcked  countrymen  formerly  were  on  the  Grand 
Tour)  before  they  took  their  seats  among  their  €LQ&t%  and  betters^  in  ths 
planetary  nmtiim^emote. 

Not  to  leave  his  system  imperfect,  our  author  enters  into  a  comparisoa 
of  the  planets  iVith  the  metals  and  minerals;  and  exhiliratiiig  it  is  to 
think,  that  while  the  number  of  the  planetary  offspring  continues  to  in« 
crease,  by  means  of  the  faculties  and  principles  already  described,  the 
Bwnber  oit  metals  and  minerals  increases  also,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped 
in  a  proportion  amply  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  requisitions  and  pur« 
I^Oses^-of  this  comparison.  Whether  our  author  be  perfectly  correa  ia 
comparing  the  moon  to  sulphur,  and  comets  to  phosphorus^  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  determine :  And  as  the  who!e  subject  is  rather  of  a 
cao^ectural  nature,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  us  to  hint  a  doubt  Whether 
M*  de  Hagen  has  not  sent  his  volume  of  S40  pages  into  the  woiid 
(somewhat  like  the  juvenile  planets  of  which  we  have  been  speaking)  to 
give  occasion  to  wise  remarks  and  radonal  reflections.  .In  this,  hovever» 
we  must  beg  his  prdon  if  we  disapnoint  him;  for  whatever  be  ouv 
veneration  for  his  theory,  in  our  humble  opiixjk^  the  addilioA-of  ntioQdl^ 
Mflcctiionst  would  spoil  it  completely* 

4K8 
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AjiT.  XXV-  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION- 

^^*  Gentlemen  and  Puhftshers  who  have  wwh  in  the  f^nsit  mfUl  M^  ifa. 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Key  i^vr^lytemSnginforwia^omf^kpstJkmi) 
of  the  suhjectf  extent^  and  firobahle  hrice  of  such  works  ;  4phtci  tteumtf 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tnepubuct  \f  consisteni  mnth  iiijjiaa* 


An  octaro  volume  of  Nine  Original 
Sermons  of  Dr.  Waits's,  which  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print,  is  in 
great  forwardness,  and  accnmpanipd 
with  a  preface  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  of 
Jioiperton,  will  be  published  shortly  by 
Gale,  Curtis  and  Fenncr« 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Hcv.  Wm.  Romaine,  including  Original 
Letters,  and  his  Correspondence,  in  six 
octavo  volumes^  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Ivimey  is  preparing  a  second  vo« 
lume  of  his  History  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists. 

In  the  press,  '  Observations  designed 
as  a  Reply  to  Thoughts  of  Dr.  Maltby 
on  the  dangers  of  circnlating  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  lower  orders,'  by  the 
Kev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  Har- 
row. 

Speedily  will  be  published^  an  Ac- 
connt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Public 
Meeting  held  at  the  Mantoon  House,  on 
Thursday  the  7th  of  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  for  the  City  of  LondoDy 
with  a  Report  of  the  Speeches. 

A  Continuation  of  Dr.  NosVs  His- 
tory of  Worcestershire  is  said  to  be  io 
preparation. 

The  third  volume  of  Manning  and 
Bray's  Surrey,  and  the  third  volume  of 
Butchins's  IXirsetshire,  are  fast  advanc- 
ing throngh  the  press, 

Robert  Surtees,  £sq.  of  Mainsforth, 
is  preparing  for  the  press  a  History  of 
the  Couuty  of  Durham.  The  work  will, 
by  means  of  a  liberal  subscription  for  the 
purpose,  be  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
the  most  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
architecture  in  the  county,  and  por- 
traits of  a  few  of  the  most  distingoish- 

tA  men. 

Mr.  CUittorbnck  has  made  great  pro- 
gress iu  his  History  of  Hertfordshire^ 
and  the  work  will  speedily  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Daniel  will  speedily 
publish  a  supplemeotary  Tohime  to  bis 
Eural  Sporta. 


■J 

.a 


In  the  prcss^  aa  Introduction  to  a, 
Systematic  Educatioii,  hi  the  vaiim' 
depai-tments  of  Polite  JUtermteie  wsi 
Science,  with  practical  ndes  lior  the  bat 
methods  of  studying  each  tyrandi  cf 
useful  knowledge,  aikl  directioaBtoIbi 
most  approved  authon.  By  Ike  Btf. 
Wm.  Shepherd,  Author  of  the  Utcf 
Poggb  Bracciolini ;  and  the  Rer.  J. 
Joyce.  Illustrated  with  platea  hj  Lbv* 
ry.    til  two  volumes  octavo* 

The  Editor  of  *  Selections  fnm  III 
Gentleman*!  Magaxtne,'  has  in  tki 
press,  in  two  octavo  rolniBes^  a  eoOse* 
tion  of  curious  and  interesting  leltsn^ ' 
translated  from  tbe  originals  inr  the  BoA- 
leian  Library,  i  with  biographical  sal 
literary  illosttatioM. 

A  second  edition  of  Sir  John  CaDvifll 
History  Of  Hawstead,  with  eoswctiew 
and  additions,  is  printing  io  anelcfaiC 
style,  '  and  will   appear  earl/  fat  At   ] 
winter.  " 

The  Travels  of  Prolhsior  LiuhtwMpi 
in  Southern  Africa,  dmin|f  the  jmn 
1803, 4, 5,  and  6,  are  nearly  mdy  Iff 
publication.  They  are  translating  fre^ 
the  German  by  Miss  Anne  Fiaaipitii^ 
end  wilt  fbrm  one  vohime  in  qfoarto^ 
companied  by  epgiasluge  ftnm 
ings  takeil  on  the  spot. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  Gaoffe  SCcovC 
Mackenzie's  Tkaveis  in  lodand  is  9 
sideraUe  fbrwardness. 

In  the  course  of  the  nnssent 
a  new  work  will  be  pohHsiwd,  In  thn« 
volumes  octavo,  ilhistrated  with  mm^ 
under  tbe  title  of  Shipwredtt  and  !)«• 
asters  at  Sea,  or  Historical  Kanratifct 
of  the  most  noted  cafamities  mk  pro* 
vidential  deliveranossy  whSifr  Itse  fo* 
salted  tnm  maritime  enterprlMb  wMh  n 
sketch  of  the  varions  iTOsdisnii  lot 
preserving  the  lives  of  maitnenu 

Tbe  fint  nomber  of  Dr.  Fannii 
bid  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  wiH 
in  the  course  of  next  montti.  Thawoik 
will  be  in  atlas  qoaito^  iMiiiHihi  tf 
highly  flnhhf  d  rnli      '  ^  "  iif  ■  aiiegSi 

yir. de  Loc has  *  isn  tahnniisf 

Oeok^gical  Travels 
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£isi  of  Works  recently  published^ 


§ts 


m.  Jaqoes,  of  Chelsea,  has  in 
in  an  octavo  volume,  a  Guide 
&ding  and  Study  of  the  Holy 
I,  with  an  illustrative  supple- 
ranslated  from  the  Latin  of 
[lermaq  Franck,  with  a  life  of 
',  critical  notes,  and  a  nota- 
}k8  proper  for  the  biblical  stu- 

\r,  Mr.  Anstie,  qf  Bridport  will 
arly  in  the  present  mouth,  a 
:t  entitled  a  Reformed  Com- 
Ifice  for  the  administration  of 
ian  Eucharist,  commonly  call- 
Mrd's  Supper,  &e.  &c.  To 
prefixed,  an  Introductory  Dis- 
plaining  the  true  nature  and 
Jie  Lord's  Supper, 
ance,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  a 
iie  Law  and  Course  of  Parlia- 
re  the  commencement  of  the 
lis. 

v.T.  F.  Dibdin  has,  in  a  state 
Iness,  a  metrical  History  of 
in  two  octavo  volumes. 
press,  the  Poems  of  Henry 
Earl  of  "Surry,  of  sir  Thomas 
le  elder,  and  of  uncertain  au- 

0  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
e  Eighth;  accompanied  with 
tical,  historical,  and  biogra- 
touots  of  the  several  writers. 
'jev4  G.  F.  Nott,  in  two  vo- 
ivo. 

la.  By  Robert  South^y,  in  two 
2mo,  is  nearly  ready  for  pi^b- 

press.  Lex  Merpatoria  Redi- 

1  complete  code  of  Commer- 
being  a  general  guide  to  all 

•osinej>s.  By  the  late  Wynd- 
;es.    The  sixth  edition,  very 


considerably    improved.      By  Josepiv 
Chitty,  Esq.    lu  two  volnibes  <;fiiart6. 

Mr.  Clater,  of  Retford,  will  shortly 
publish  a  new  edition  of  his  work  oa 
the  diseases  of  homed  cattle  and  sheepw , 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  three 
volumes,  octavo,  the  second  edition  of , 
a  System  of  Mineralogy ;  cx>mpreheiid- 
ing  Oryctognosie,  Geognosie,  Mineralo- 
gical  Geography,  Chemical  Mineralogy^ 
and  Economical  Mineralogy.  By  Ro* 
bert  Jameson,  F.  R.  and  A*  S.  Edin. 
F.  L.  S.  &c.  &c. 

Early  in  the  month  will  be  pobHsbeffn 
in  octavo,  a  fifth  edition  of  a  complete  ' 
Treatise  on    Land  Sarveying,  by  tbd 
chain,  cross,  and  offset  staffs  only,  ia 
four  paits:  to  which  is  now  first  added, 
a  supplement  cbntaimng  the  methods  of 
the  Plane  Table  and  Theodolite^  tofe^  . 
ther  with  directions  for  conducting  walh*  . 
terraneous  survey.    By  William  Davis* 
Considerably  enlarged  with  many  addi- 
tional diagrams,  plates,  and  a  pbiirait  • 
of  the  author. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  ia  Oo;* 
tober,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  a  wqiIb 
upon  the  Prophecies,  entitled,  '  Bagm 
land  safe  and  triumphant,' or  Retearchea 
into  the  Apocalyptic  Little  Book.  By 
the  Rev,  Frederick  Thurston,  M.  A. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  octavo^ 
Strong  Reefona  for  rejecting  the  ^omaa 
Catholic  Claims,  and  inoontestible  pnolli 
that  the  Popish  Religion  is  thesMM 
now  as  it  ever  W8«,  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  ProCestaRts,  whose  total  exteimhui^ 
tion  a  Romish  Bishop  baa  declared  to 
be  near  at  hand :  with  remaiks  on  hia'  ' 
interpretation  of  the  predictiOBtof  St* 
John  in  the  Revelations* 


H»MaMrfb.a.««*iVk 
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tXVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED^ 


.TURK  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

B  of  a  new  Philosophical 
vith  a  practical  application  to 
D  and  Agriculture.  By  John 
q.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

pal  View  of  the  AgriouHure^ 
Property,  and  Improvements, 
Ninty  of  Dumfries.  By  Dr. 
ro.  18s. — ^With  numerous  en- 
md  a  coloured  map. 

on  Draining  Fens.  Is.  6d. 

Siccus  Gramineus )  or  a  col* 
I  dried  fpe«iinflni  «C  ^dtiili 


Grasses,  with  botanical  illostratioae.  Bf 
WilUam  SaUsbury.  foiio  31.  Ss. 

BIOGRAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Princeift  'Royal  of 
Prussia,  Margravine  of  Bareuih,  Siittfir 
to  Frederic  the  Great.  Wrhtetf  tvy  bm^ 
self.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Thtophfito 
Lindsey,  M.  A.  Including  a  bHef  Aii»* 
lysis  of  Mr.Lindaey's  Woiki,  togfetlter 
with  Anecidctei  apid  LsCieni  ^  Bdrftfitat: 
IP^rion^tbe  9)r^di  aid  Cortpfpcttteli 


.    N 


tit 


list  qf  Wwtcs  reoe^-pi^ei 


of.  Mr.  Liiidsey ; ,  also  a  general  view  of 
the  Progress  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine 
in  England  and  AvatMi^  By  Thoma^ 
Belsbam.  8vo.  Hs.  hoaiMs. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Wm.  Bird,  who  was  executed  at  Cam- 
bridge for  forgery,  ifith  some  letters 
which  he  wrote,  while  under  sentence  of 
death ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Address 
Co  a  Prisoner.  By  a  resident  ia  the 
^Juiversity.  6d.  fine  paper  Is. 

CLASSICAL  LITKAATfiaCtf 


Earipidl»  TragoedrD  Viginti  cum  t%* 
lectiooibos,   ex  -  editione     Josoai 
Barnes.  6  vols.  Sdmo.  11.  48.bds. 


^is 


COMMSaCS. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  l^of- 
tuguese  Investigator  in  England,  on  the 
Impropriety  of  abolishing  the  Royal 
Wine  Company  m  Portugal.  Is.  6d. 

Obfervatioiis  on  the  Expediency  of 
Ship  Bailding  at  Bombay.  By  W.  T. 
Jtfooey,  Esq.  8vo.  Zf^  6d. 

Almanach  da  Commerce  de  Paris,  des 
Dftpfertemeng  de  PEmpire  Fran9ais,  8c 
deB  principal^  Villet  da  Monde.  Par 
^.d^IaTynna.  1612.  $vo.  11.  5s» 

EDVCATIOlf. 

Bjalogaes  on  the  Mieroaoope;  ooo- 
taining  an  accooot  of  the  principles  of 
vision,  and  of  the  construction  and  ma* 
oagement  of  the  nxwt  improved,  and 
Kcnerally  useful  Micropoopcs.  By  the 
Rev,  J.  Joyce,  illustrated  by  tea  plates, 
St  vols. 4  8 mo.  78.  half-bound. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Aritb* 
metic,  wherein  Solotkms  by  CaooeUinf  ^ 
are  more  generally  adopted  than  have 
hitherto  been.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
fkhoqls..  ..Bx.. George  James  Aylmer. 
ISmo.  ds.  6d.  boajrds,  and  with  the 
answers  4s.  boards. 

Ahr6g^  dis  PHistoire  de  Gil  Bias  de 
Santilbne.  Par  N.  Wanostrocht,  Doc- 
teur  en  Droit.  19aio.  4#.  boards. 

Observations  on  the  most  important 
Subjects  of  Education,  containing  many 
useful  hints  to  Mothers,  but  chieBy  in* 
tended  for  private  OoverneMes.   12ma. 

^«.6d. 

Hamilton's  Elements  off  Drawing,  m 
Its  various  Branches,  for  the  use  of 
Students  ;  illostrated  by  fifty-one  engra- 
vings, plain  and  ookmred.  Svo.  IL  7t. 
bait-boand. 

Tboagbts  on  Edacatkm.  in  two  parts. 
By  ^n.  Semple.  (daughtiBr  of  tba  lata 
Rer.  pt.  g.  Switir)  impp  7^ 


First  Lessons  in  EngViab  On 
adapted  to  the  eapatitiee  of  C 
fiom  six  to  ten  years  pid.  9d« 

A  compeodtdut  Systtei  of  '. 
CTepgraphy,  Historical,  Pby«cal 
cal  and  Descriptive.  Being  adi 
the  use  df  the  bigber  elaaeas  of 
under  both  Public  an^  Private ' 
By  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M .  of  tiM 
Military  Academy,  witheigbtae) 
%^.  18s»lK)ardsP 

■IITOIT* 

the  Asiatto  .  Annoal  Reguls 
View  of  the  History  off  Hind^ftest 
the  I^tttics,  Commerce,  and  lilt 
of  Asiab  Vol.  12.  for  the  year  i 
8V0.  11. 

ting  to  the  united  Pipornicat  of 
zuSiAp  8vo.8s. 

Daw's  (Alexander)  History  o 
dooitan^  translated  ffiroBi  the  P 
ne#  ediliQa  d^fob,  8so.  IL  1 
boards. 

.  juatirbvDilto^ 

A<K»Upllet«  Coftectlottof  Stale 
and  Prooeedliigi  Ibr  'High  Ttwm 
other  Crimtt  and  lAfdeMavtoan 
the  earltesit  period,  to  tin  pmeBi 
Compiled  by  T.  Howell,  Esq. 
Vol.  U.  royafSva  11.  lit.  6d. 

An  Abst|aot  of  the  aevcml  J 
Parliament,  relating  to  the  Ml 
and  application  of  Connty  RitM 
9s. 

En«>r's  Defects  of  the  En^ 
andTribnnali.  #fo. 

MATMIUTfeS. 

A  Treatise  on  Meunintion,  b 
Theory  and  Practice*  By  Cbarle 
ton,  LL.D.  F.R.8.  fcc  Ke.  The 
edition,  «itb  many  additioMi,  •  8si 

boardr.  

*  Useful  CompendiniB  tK  amny  i 
taut  and  cnrioas  Bratoehei  of  8d 
and  General  Knowledge.  l|y  thi 
Thomas  Watson.  •  8vp.  ^  boeidb 

mcnaiiioe^ 


Repoiti,  BldmatM,  aad  TH 
drawn  dp  in  the  ooiune  of  Ida  en 
menti  as  a  Civil  Bngioeer*-  By  tl 
John  Sneaton,  P.R.&  ilhntmlad 
venty-four  plnles,  end  piinfted  i 
fieaibiiflMHBnseri|dmpndartb«dii 
of  a  Seleei  Ooaunitlne^^  OvU 


Littrf  Works  fkcently  puhUskti. 
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[3  maybe  had,  and  the  Plates  of 
I.  (not  given  before)  done  up  ia  aa 
,  deiuy  quarto,  price  61.  6s.  bda. 

HSDicrNS  AND   CUIRUBGBaY. 

icttcal  Observations  on  the  Eotro* 
,  or  Erersiou  of  the  Eyelids  j  with 
escriplion  of  a  new  operation  for 
ire  of  that  disease:  on  the  modes 
ming  an  artificial  pupil ;  and  on 
act  By  William  Adams,  Member 
e  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
>n  :   Oculist  Extraordinary  to  his 

Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  &c. 
ivo.  illustrated  by  coloured  plates. 
>oards. 

Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Cli- 
on  the  Human  Species ;  and  on  the 
ies  of  men  resulting  from  it ;  in- 
ig  an  account  of  the  Criteria  of 
igeiicc  which  the  form  of  the  head 
Its ;  and  a  Sketch  of  a»  rational 
n  of  Physiognomy,  as  foonded  on 
ology.  By  N.  C.  Pitta,  M.  D.  8to. 
irds. 

."reatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine, 
I.  containing  Practical  Observa- 
in  some  important i>iseases  of  the 
By  James  White,  of  Exeter, 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  first  or 
Dragoons.     With    four   plates. 

.^s.  boards. 
Address  to  the  Apothecaries    of 

Britain;  with  an  appeal  to  the 
ittee  to  whom  the  Interests  of 
acy  are  delegated  by  a  General 
ig  at  the  Crown  aod  Anchor 
1.  Julys,  1812.  2s. 
:kers  correct  Synopsis  of  Pharma- 
s  of  1787  and  1S09,  op  a  board* 


UISCEI.LANBOUS. 

^on  Important  Subjects;  Hift* 
,  Controversial,  and  J>evotioual. 
icaiah  Towgood,  Author  of  the 
lent  from  the  Church  of  England 
istiticd."  8s. 

Ponderer,  a  Series  ©f  Essays, 
phical,  LAterary,  Moral  aod  Crir 
By  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Master 
;  Academy,  Lower  Park-ruw, 
,  and  Autltur  of  au  Oration  ou 
ndency  of  the  Doctrine  of  Phi- 
cal Necessity,  fool&cap  8vo.  6s« 

I 

ketch  of  a  few  of  the  most  re» 
>le  Customs  of  Spain,  viz.  the 
lion,  Assassinatiops,  Bttll-I^btiv^y 
t  9swod, 


The  Quarterly  Review.  No.  14.  Jum 
1813.  6s. 

The  Edinbargh  Quarterly  Review^ 
No.  6.  8vo.  6s. 

Paris  dam  le  dix-neuvifine  siecle;  ou 
Reflectiods  d*oo  Observatear  sor  Ies  non- 
vdlea  Institutions,  Pesprit  pobtic»  la 
Society,  Ies  Femmes,  la  Literature,  &Cb 
tec,  3  vols.  ISmo.  lis.  boaida. 

Filosofia  de  la  Eloquencia.  Por  IX 
Antonio  Campany  y  de  Montpalau.  ftvo^ 
18s.  boards. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Britbh  Essayists  ; 
comprising  all  the  most  valuable  Paper* 
on  every  Subject  of  Life  and  Manners, 
selected  from  the  Tatier,  Spectatpr# 
Guardian,  Rambler,  World,  Mirror, 
I/Kinger,&c.  &c.  4vq1s  12mo.  11.  bds. 

Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living; 
and  Moral  Letters.  By  Ann  MAria 
Ainslie,  secOud  edition.  5s.  boards. 

The  Protestant  Advocate  ;  or  Revi«ir 
of  Roman  Catholic  Publications,  and 
Magazine  of  ^Protestant  Intelligence. 
No.  1.  price  Is.  to  be  continued  monthly* 

Elegant  Extracts,  being  a  copioaa 
Selection  of  Instructive,  Moral  and 
Entertaining  passages  from  the  ibost 
eminent  Prose  Writers.  6  vols.  32mo. 
11.  KMi. 

Dillon's  (Hon.  H.  A.  M.P.)  Coimtten- 
taryon  the  Military  Establishments  and 
Policy  of  Nations.  Vol.  2.  8vo«  7s.  bds. 

Barker's  Qeographical,- Commert*ial9 
and  Political  Essays.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Wortbington's  Invitation  to  the  Inha* 
bitants  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  nuum* 
&ctures  of  Wines  from  the  fruits  of 
their  own  Country.  Is.  6d. 

Lettres  Choisies  dc  Mesdames  Sevign^ 
etMaintenoui  avec  Notes.  Par  M.da 
l^vizacw 

POtTftT. 

Tales.  By  the  Rer.  Qeoi|;e  Crabbe^ 
LL.B.  8vo.  12s. 

Elegaut  Extracts ;  being  a  copiona 
Selection  pf  Instructive,  Moral,  aod 
Entertaining  passages  from  the  most 
eminent  Bntiifh  Poets.  6  vols.  :32m(X. 
iUlOs. 

Portugal  Delivered,  a  Poem,  in  five 
books.  By  G.  Woodley.  cr.  8vo,  7s. 
boards. 

Effusions  of  Fancy,  consisting  of  the 
births  of  Friendship,  Aflectloo,  and 
Sensibility.  By  Miss  Macauley.  cr. 
8vo.  7s.  biaards. 

The  Frolics  of  the  Sphynz,  or  an 
Original  Collection  of  Cbaiades,  Bid* 
dltfs^  W^GooBudruiiis.  inlMap  4f.  bdK 


/■ 
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Lul  of  IVorh  rtcentfy  pMid^JL 


A  Few  Verses,  English  and  Latin, 
cr.  8vo.  4:1.  6d.  boards. 

Hermilda  in  Palestine,  the  first  Cauto, 
and  part  of   the   Second,   with    other 
Toems.  4to.  158.  bds. 

Ingnram's  Poeois  in  the  En^ish  a«d 
Scottish  Dialects,   foolscap  3s. 

The  Pursuits  of  Literaturp,  a  Satirical 
Poem,  in  four  dialogues,  wiih  notes,  &c. 
sixteenth  edition,  royal  4to.  price  31. 3s. 
-—imperial  4to.  31.  in.  bds. 

The  Dreams  of  an  Idiot.  Poems  by 
VTilliam  Houghton,  R.  N.  Author  of 
the  Alarm  Sounded,  or  aa  Address  to 
Uie  Protestants.  28.  6d. 

VOtmCS  AMD   POLITICAL  KCOHOSCT. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  various  Systems 
tf  Political  Economy,  their  Ad\'antap<  s 
mnd  DisadTantages,  and  the  Theory 
most  favourable  to  the  Increase  of 
National  Wealth.  By  Charles  Ganilh, 
Advocate.  8vo.  128. 6d.  boards. 

A  Letter,  signed  by  Ten  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Com  pony, 
containing  a  minute  examination  and 
full  vindication  of  the  mcasurcg  adopted 
by  Sir  George  Barlow,  during  the  dis- 
sent  ions  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
extracted  from  the  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament.  8vo.  3s.6d. 

THBOLOOr. 

I^ostbumous  Works  of  Robert  Robin- 
son, late  Pasttir  of  the  Baptist  Church 
mnd  Congregation  of  Protestant  Dis« 
senters  at  Cambridge. 

A  n£W  directory  for  Nonconformist 
Churches;  containing  free  n:niarks  oo 
their  mode  of  Public  Worship,  and  a 
plan  for  the  iniprovemcnt  of  it ;  with 
occabional  Notes  nn  various  topic«  of 
Iteneral  interest  to  Protectant  Dissenter's, 
bvo.  5s.  bds. 

A  Portraiture  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion;  or,  an  un prejudiced  Sketch 
of  the  History,  Doctrines,  Opinions 
Discipline,  and  Present  State  of  Catho- 
licism. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ni^htiHgalc. 
•vo.  169.  bcnrdt. 

A  Friendly  call  of  Truth  and  Reajon 


to  a  new  Species  off  .  Dinei.ii 
Nominal  Cburchmen,  bat  pi 
Schiiimatics.  By  Rev.  EJward 
M*D.  Ibnrtli  edition.  8ro.  34. 

ObservatioiM  on  a  Fiifan  ^ji 
on  the  supreme  f^-lKiiy  whir* 
awaits  the  Good.   8«o.  1%,  M.  set 

Sermons  on  8e«*ra1  Sub<K 
Occasions.  By  Jainc-^  R*«Uocb 
fourth  edition,  3  voU.  8vo.  1 1.  ^Vs. 

'Jlie  Leg.slatiiKC  Authority  or  B 
Grace :  an  Fs-iay  on  the  G  m^-X  1 
sation  considered  in  C«^niM!:ct  «y 
Goil's  Moral  Govemmrut  %ii 
S<.coad  edition,  carefullT  n^iw 
enlarged.  Wtthao  Appendix  one 
Striciurrs  on  the  Necessity  of  the 
HM^t,  and  the  Nat  a  re  of  R<xt-rM 
By  William  B^^nnct.  d%ou  *•.<  bdv 

Piou!f  Selections  from  the-  U 
I>oddridge,  Bowdler,  ice.  8 vow . 
bds. 

SermoD  prcsched  at  Resdiog , 
the    Reading  and  Beifcahirr  As 
B.ble    Society.      By    William 
2s.  6d. 

The  AdvBDtagdS  of  4lii.tribaki 
Holy  Scripture  amon^tbe  Lowtr 
of  Society.  Is. 

TOPOCSAPBT  Alio  TSATtU^ 

An  Account  of  the  Island  s 
deini.  By  N.  C.  Titta,  M.  a  Si 
bds. 

A  Commerdsl  View,  and  G 
pbical  Sketch  of  the  Brails,  i 
the  Island  of  Madrira.  By  T. 
Esq.  flvo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

No.  II.  (illustrated  by  map 
charts,)  of  a  General  History  ai 
lection  of  Voyages  and  TraTds»ar 
in  syttematic  order.  By  ICobcfl 
F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edia, 

Two  Si.rce«sive  Tours    thimN 
whole  of    Wales,   with   scmal 
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Art.  l.^TaJes  of  Fashionable    Life.     By  Mi«8  Edeewoith,  Author  of 
Practical  Education,  Belinday&c.&c.  12mo.    3  yols.  pp.  1450.   Price 
Johnson.  1812. 

JTEW  can  have  passed  a  candid  and  discriminating  eye 
over  the  class  of  religious  poor,  without  kdmiring  the  eleva- 
tion of  humble  intellect  freq^uentiy  produced  by  genuine  piety. 
From  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  f^naticisai,-^from  among  many 
deceivinir,  and  nrnny  self-deceived,  by  which^  if  men  of  fine 
taste  alone,  they  are  disgustect,  if  of  benevolent  piety,  griev- 
ed,-— they  distinguish  some  of  the  lowest  capacity,  and  tlte  ' 
smallest  attainments,  who  are  yet,  evidently,  and  undeniably^ 
*  wise  unto  salvation  ;'  individuals  selected  from  the  dregs  of 
mankind,  and  surrounded  by  stupifying  vice,  whom  religion, 
in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  has  rendered  both  useful  and  res- 
pectable ;  who  *  shine  as  lights'  in  their  little  worid^  exem- 
plary and  eminent  for  humility,  consistency,  and  the  con- 
scientious improvement  of  the  single  talent  with  which  they  are 
entrusted;  and  who,  like  a  current  of  air,  or  a  spring  of  sweet 
wpter,  cleanse  and  fertilize  every  spot  to  which  they  are  led. 
Scarcely  able  to  discern  any  thing  else  clearly,  they  have  yet 
distinct  views  of  scripture  truth,  and  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
For  the  Bible  is  equally  their  study  and  their  delight;  and 
having  made  the  testimonies  of  God  their  daily  meditation, 
they  *  have  more  understanding  than  all  their  teachers :' 
they  understand  themselves — the*  condition  and   the  end   of 

gan — and  pursue  their  high  vocation  in  the  exercise  of  uni- 
rm,  cheerful  obedience.  ^  Things  that  are  hid  from  the  wise 
9nd  prudent,  are  thus  revealed  unto  babes  y  and  the  sight  U 
beautiful,  in  all  the  emphasis  of  the  expression. 

But  there    is    another    spectacle,    not  less^  beautiful  in« 
deed,  but  more  grand«  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  anci 
Vol.  VIII.  4  L  ^ 
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elevation  of  the  objects  that  compose  it ;  and  this  is,  the  con- 
secration of  human  intellect  of  the  first  order,  to  the  service 
and  glory  of  God.  To  behold  the  pride  of  talent  subdued 
by  humility  of  heart  and  of  principle;  the  pleasure  of  it 
confined  to  the  consciousness  of  its  diligent  improvement ;  the 
value  of  it  estimated,  not  by  the  extent  of  its  despotism,  by  the 
vague  admiration  of  the  many,  or  the  discriminating  reverence 
of  the  few,  not  even  by  that,  which  is  common)}'  reckoned  its 
most  glorious  reward,  the  comparative  immortality  of  its  fame, 
but,  by  the  means  of  usefulness  it  affords,  by  the  opportunity 
it  confers  of  rendering  distinguished  service,  and  acceptable 
gratitude,  to  the  bestower  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  in 
contributing  to  the  improvemieiit  and  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures,— to  contemplate  such  a  spectacle,  is  to  behold  the  most 
sublime  exhibition  of  which  the  human  character  is  capable; 
one  upon  which  the  most  correct  eye  dwells  with  unalloyed 
satisfaction  ;  and  which  the  supreme  Judge  will  doubtless 
reward  with  the  plaudit  to  be  pronounced  on  *  good  and  faith- 
ful service*  in  the  great  day  of  account. 

It  is  not*possible,  indeed,  for  great  talents  to  be  regarded 
with  unyjiing led  esteem,  otherwise,  than  as  thus  regulated  and 
devoted.  Disapprobation — regret — compassion — and  a  certain 
fearful  looking  for  of  the  fina:  award,  painfully  check  the  glow 
of  ad nji ration  excited  by  the  first  glance  at  rare  and  brilliant 
qualities,  when  they  are  not  set,  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion), in  correct,  scriptural  principles.  What  all  this  might 
have  been — might  have  accomplished — are  ideas  which  steal 
away  our  satisfaction  ; — and  the  consideration  of  how  deficient 
and  affecting  will  be  the  account  it  must  ultimately  render, 
converts  it  into  positive  pain.  On  this  side  the  grave,  there 
cannot  be  a  spectacle  more  awful,  than  that  of  a  superior 
human  mind,  engaged  in  avowed  rebellion  against  its  author, 
governor,  and  Judge:  proudly  and  thanklessly  employing  the 
distinguished  bounties  ot  God,  or,  as  (to  veil  the  obdurate 
ingratitude  of  his  conduct)  he  would  call  them,  of  nature,  io 
disputing  his  sovereignty,  in  attempting  to  subvert  his  laws, 
and  in  seducing  his  creatures  into  similar  revolt: 


-*  Whose  heart 


Distcods  %mh  pride,  and  hardcniog  in  his  streogth, 
(J  lories. '■ 

Strange  as  it  appears,  there  Aflf^  existed  such  characters  !  men 
of  uiant  intellect,  who  yet,  notwithstanding  the  bravado  and  de- 
fiance that  dist'.nguished  their  rebellions,  shall  eventually  h>s 
found  •  sjicechless ;'  and  of  whom  it  is  inevitable  to  believe, 
that  it  had  been  ^  vvell^  if  they  had  never  been  burn.* 
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This  daring  abuse  of  the  great  trukt  of  mental  power,  if 
more  awful,  is  not  more  affecting,  than  a  spectacle  which  we 
have  frequent  occasion  to  contemplate  and  lament — the  exer- 
cise of  admirable  talents  within  low  and  contracted  limits; 
stopping  just  short  of  those  motives  and  principles,  which  dione 
could  render  their  wiijdom  effective,  arid  sedulously  employed 
in  providing  substitutes  which  may  supersede  the  necessity  of 
referring  to  them-  We  see  minds  of  the  highest  aiid  most 
vigorous  capability,  and,  actuated  by  too  much  natural  bene* 
volence;  with  whom  the  benefit  of  societv  is  a  decided  object; 
and,  who  conceive,  that,  coupled  with  the  establishment. of  a 
splendid  name,  they  pursue  this  object,  both  warmly  and  wise- 
ly,— who  yet,  by  tneir  utmost  exertions,  lay  scarcely  a  single 
stone,  and  never  the  foundation  stone,  in  the  great  woric  of 
human  improvement.  The  reason  plainly  is,  because  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  plan  of  the  orimnal  architect,  of  him  who  designed, 
and  who  knows  the  end  ot  every  part.  However  beautiful,  or 
even  durable,  therefore,  maybe  the  materials  which  are  brought 
to  the  work,  they  are  not  so  squared  as  to  fit  in  with  his^  and 
must  be  re-formed  by  his  workmen,  before  they  can  be  useful 
and  compact  in  the  building.  If  the  force  which  raised  these 
massy  columns,  the  ingenuity  that  contrived  these  internal 
arrangements,  the  taste  displayed  in  thes^  decorations,  bad 
been  employed  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  master 
builder,  how  useful  and  beauiifu!  would  have  been  the  result ! 
As  it  is,  we  behold  a  Bahcl.  The  good  produced  is,  at  best,  desul- 
tory. A  want  of  systematic  co-operation, — of  design  correct  fr6m 
the  beginning,  deprives  it  of  half  its  value ;  and  exertipns 
which  might  have  commanded  unqualified  admiration,  excite, 
with  diminished  admiration,  a  strong  regret ; — the  npiixed  feel- 
ing with  which  we  usually  rise  from  any  work'  of  Miss  E!dge- 
worth's. 

The  intention  of  the  first  story  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  thus  announces,  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Tales; 

*  Vivian  exposes  one  of  the  most  common  defects  of  mankind.  To  ht 
<'  infirm  of  purposcy'  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  artful,  or  at  the  disposd 
of  accident.  An  excellent  and  wise  mother  gave  the  following  advice  witlk 
her  dying  breath, — "My  son,  learn  early  to  say,  No !"— This  pteC^ 
gave  the  first  idea  of  the  story  of  Vivian/ 

The  design,  thus  proposed,  is  pursued  by  Miss  Edgewortfc 
with  her  usual  variety  and  felicity  of  illustration.  Vivian,  a 
young  man  of  talent,  integrity,  and  amiable  dispositions,  but 
*'  infirm  of  purpose,"  is  passed  through  a  course  of  situations^ 
in  which,  by  this  constitutional  weakness,  his  talents  are  gra« 
dually  render^  useless  or  despicable^  his    integrity   under- 
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mined,  and    his   amiable  dispositions   sacrificed  to  the  \xs^ 
portunitiesof  vice.    Irresolute  in  love,  in  friendship,  in  private 
and  in  public  virtue,  Vivian  proceeds  by  natural  &nd  affecting 
degradation  to  ultimate  ruin  :  and  the  career  is  so  continually 
treading  in  real  life, — such  is  the  conduct,  and  such  the  de- 
struction of  so  liir^e  a  number,  that  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
complain  of  the  representation,  even  where  crime  is  most  pro- 
minent; although  prominent  crime,  in  characters  uhich  pre- 
serve a  lively   interest,  tends,  without  doubt,  to  allay  that 
shrinking  disgust  which  it  ought  to  inspire.     In  the  counsels  of 
Mr.  Russel,  indeed,  the  hero's  excellent  friend,  who  employi, 
as  we  may  fairly  conclude,  every  motive  and  argument  with 
which  the  author  could  furnish  him,  and  is  a  kind  of  personifi- 
cation,    or   reservoir,    of    her    principles,   we    might  justly 
expect  to  meet  with   a  high   standard.     At  least  wc  should 
expect  it,  if  our  previous  acquaintance  with  Miss  Edt^e worth  did 
not  prevent :  but  perceivin«r,  as  her  readers  will  early  discover, 
that  she  draws  from  no  source  superior  to  human  wisdomj 
employs  no  remedy  more  effective  than  natural  conviction^ 
we  only  regret  the  d(  iiciency  of  that  materia  mcdica  from 
which  her  preventives  are  composed.     The  consultation  being 
upon  that  ancient  question,  ^  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way,'  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Russel,  the  revetmi 
Mr.  Russel,  should  forget  the  ancient  pvcscription, '  By  taking 
heed' thereto  according  to  thy  word;'   or,  another,  of  trwi 
efEcacy,    '  How  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  GodP     But  the' idea  of  sin,  as  it  regards  any  thing  but 
the  misery  and  disgrace  of  the  sinner,  or  ot  the  circle  in  which 
he  acts,  docs  not  appear  to  constitute  any  part  of  Miss  Edge* 
worth^s  system.    The  guilt  of  violating  a  divine  comaiand  is 
not  insinuated  :  and  those  principles  wnich  have  been  found 
effectual,  in  numbers  of  undeniaole  instances,  to  strengthen 
weakness,  or  to  reclaim  from  profligacy;  those  which  have 
conducted  even  Vivians  unseduced  among  importunate  temp- 
tations,  and  made  them  more    than    conquerors,    are  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sight.    It   was  not  necessary,  that  they 
should  prove  successful;   for  numbers  hear,   and  assent  to^ 
without  allowing  them  to  operate  upon  their  minds.     Bat, 
surely,  it  was  necessary,  that  a  clergyman,  who,  with  a  decent 
deference  to  religion,  is  represented  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  and 
principle,  should  discharge  his  trust  in  something  like  the 
Christian  character.    Miss  Edgeworth  appears  sensible,  (poeti- 
cally sensible,  perhaps,)  that  religion  is  not  to  be  totally  over- 
looked.    It  adds  the  grace  of  propriety  to  certain  circum- 
stances.   She  cannot  but  feel  it  so.    But  has  she  any  defined 
idea  of  the  sentiment,  which  it  would  be  indMDrous  wholly  to 
nt gleet  ?    A  vague  sense  of  propriety  and  neceisity,-^-a  kind 
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•f  instinctive  tenderness,  which  cannot  leave  the  dying  piUow 
deprived  of  religious  hope,  constrain  her  to  admit  it:  but  why 
IS  that  principle,  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  must  govern  and 
nodel  the  character,  which  must  purify  motive,  and  regulate 
iction,  which,  in  order  to  afford  substantial  support  in  death, 
iiu>t  have  been,  even  upon  Miss  Edgeworth's  principles  we 
:onceive,  the  leadins:  star  of  life,  (for  we  do  not  regard  her  as 
:he  advocate  of  death-bed  conversions,)  why  is  this  to  be  exhi- 
bited for  the  first  time  in  its  last  office?  Religion,  although  a 
^race,  is  not  a  mere  grnce.  Does  she  intend  to  intimate,  that 
t^ivian  had  been  influericed,  during  his  life,  by  religious  prin- 
ciples ?  If  he  were,  why  do  we  not  perceive  their  operation, 
)r  at  least  their  strugfjles  ?  And  if  not,  why  does  she  allow  him 
heir  final  consolations?  The  example  of  Vivian  affords  an 
iseful  warning  to  many;  and  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Russel  must 
le  felt  as  wisdom  by  all.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  *  the 
ear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;'  and  that  unless 
bis  foundation  be  laid,  every  thing  else  will  be  tut  as  loose 
tones,  without  stability,  and  without  completeness. 

The  first  introduction  of  Vivian's  characteristic  weakness  ia 
he  extravagance  of  castle-building,  varies,  a  little  injudt- 
iously,  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  usual  mode;  an  i  appears,  for  a 
me,  as  if  *  overstepping  the  modesty  of  Nature.'  It  is  ne- 
essary  to  become  gradually  familiar  with  character  for  its 
tronger  expressions  to  please  ;  and  although  that  of  Vivian  is 
reviously  announced,  yet,  as  readers  require  to  see  and  hear, 
or  themselves,  and  yield  very  little  to  an  author's  assurances, 
be  exhibition  is  too  sudden  to  appear  natural.  Inferior  judge* 
lent  is  commonly  detected  by  this  test.  Writers  of  under^ 
ilent  describe  elaborately,  and  furnish  a  kind  of  inventory  of 
be  mental  and  personal  goods  and  chattels,  with  which  their 
»ersonages  are  endowed;  finding  it  incomparably  easier,  and 
Drgetting,  that  in  the  same  proportion  it  is  less  interesting, 
lan  the  display  of  characteristic  action.  But,  with  this  fault 
liss  Edgeworth  is  not  often  chargeable.  The  magic  of  her 
enius  coaiure^^a  living  figures  ;  and  presents  a  phantasma, 
y  which  mej^Bb  effectually  deceived.  The  character  of 
«ord  GlistonraipPrdescribed  and  started  at  the  same  mo« 
lent. 

:'.  '  ■■-•' 

'  JLord  Gfiitonbury  came  tof^^llpccive  his  guests,  attended  by  three 
angeri'm  oflSe  family,  a  chaplain,  a  captain,  and  a  young  lawyer.  His 
3rd8bip  was  3Sh:e)y  past  the  meridian  ot  life ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  gay  and 
[ebonnair  mannerj  hi^poked  oldy  as  if  he  was  paying  for  the  libertinism  of 
is  youth  by  premature  d^crqiiuidiu  ,J^i|tC!Bimfeenance  «Dnounced  preten- 
ions  t^mr  •  ^^^dKy  ^^^  a^ble  address,  and  the  facility  with  which 
le  cMlheWiimsJroained  him  credit,  at  first*  for  touch  more  under- 
tandti^  than  he  really  possessed.    There  was  a  phusibility  in  all  he  said ; 
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but  if  It  was  examined,  there  was  nothing  in  It  but  nonseose.     Some  of  hif 
expressions  appeared  brilliant :  some  of  his  sentiments  {ust;  but  there  was 
a  want  of  consistency,  a  want  of  a  pervading  mind  in  his  conversatloDi 
which,  to  good  judges,  betrayed  the  truth,  that  all  his  opinions  were 
adopted,  not  formed;  d\  his  maxims  common-place;  hrs  wit  mere  repeti- 
tion ;  liis  sense  merely  iact.     After  proper  thanks  and  compliments  to  Ladjr 
Mary  and  Mr.  Vivian .  for  sccurinor  for  him  such  a  treasure  as  Mr.  Russe),  I 
he  introduced  lord  LiJl.urst,  a  sickly,  bashful,  yet  assured  looking  boy  of 
fourteen,  to  his  new  governor,  with  polite  expressions  of  unbounded  coaS- 
dcnce,  and    a  rapid  enunciation  of  undefined  and   contradictory  expec- 
tations. 

*  *'  Mr.  Russel  will.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  make  Lidhurst  every 
thing  we  can  desire/'  said  his  lordship,  <*an  honour  to  his  country  j  an 
orn  iment  to  his  family.  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  man  is  but  a 
b'inJIe  of  habits;  and  it's  my  maxim,  that  education  is  second  nature— 

Jis*i  indeed,  in  many  cases.  For,  except  that  I  am  staggered  about 
original  genius,  I  own  I  conceiv,  with  Hartley,  that  early  impressions 
and  associations  are  all  in  all :  His  vlSrations  and  vibratiuncles  are  quite 
satisfjctorv.  But  what  I  puticularly  wish  for  Lidhurst,  sir  is,  that  he 
should  he  trained  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  statesman.  Mr.  Viviaa,  I 
presume  you  mean  to  follow  up  public  business,  and  no  doubt  will  make  a 
figure.  So  I  prophesy — and  I  am  U3ed  to  these  things.  And  from 
Lidhurst  too,  under  similar  tuition,  1  may  with  reason  expect  miracles^ 

*  hope  to  hear  him  thundering  in  the  house  of  commons  in  a  few  years— 

*  confess'  am  not  quite  so  impatient  to  have  the  young  dog  in  the  house  of 
incurables;  tor  you  know  h^  could  not  be  there  without  being  in  my  shoes, 
which  I  have  not  done  with  yet — ^ha!  ha!  ha! — Each  in  his  turn  my 
boy ! — In  the  meantime.  Lady  Mary,  shall  we  join  the  ladies  yonder,  oa 
the  terrace.  Lady  Glistonbury  walks  so  slow,  that  she  will  be  seven 
hours  in  coming  to  us,  so  we  had  best  jro  to  her  ladyship^If  the  moun- 
tain wont  go  to  Mahomet,  you  know,  of  course,  what  follows." 

*  On  their  way  to  the  terrace.  Lord  Glistonbury,  who  always  heard 
himself  speak  with  singular  compiacency,  continued  to  give  his  ideas  on 
education ;  sometimes  appealing  to  Mr.  Russel,  sometimes  happy  to  catch 
the  eye  of  Lady  Mary. 

*  "  Now  my  idea  for  Lidhurst  is  simply  this  ; — ^that  he  should  know 
every  thing  that  is  in  all  the  best  books  in  the  library,  but  yet  that  he 
should  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a  book-worm — that  he  should  never 
ei'xept  in  a  set  speech  in  the  house,  have  the  air  of  havinff  opened  a  book 
in  his  life — mother  wit  for  me  ! — in  most  cases — i|j|Mpat  easy  style  of 
ori;^naHty,  which  shows  tiie  true  genth^man.  At-JpHorals — Lidhurst, 
walk  on,  my  boy — as  to  morals,  I  confess  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  anjf- 
thin^  of  tlie  Joseph  Surface  about  him.  A  youth  of  spirit  must,  you  know, 
Mr.  Vivian— excuse  me,  Lady  Mary,  this  is  an  asUe^^he  lomcching  oi  a 
Ltitudirarian  to  keep  in  the  la  hion — not  that  I  mean  to  saf^to  eauctlvto 
Lidhurst — no,  no ! — on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Russel,  it  is  out*  Cue,  as  well  ai 
this  ri'vcrcnd  gentleman's,'*  looking  back  at  the  chaplain,  who  bowed 
assent  before  he  knew  to  what—'*  it  is  our  cue,  ai  wcU  as  this  reverend 
gentleman's,  to  preach  prudence,  and  tempcranc^and  all  U«|  cardinal 
virtUL'S."  ^ 
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Another  unprincipled  comi^dniony  by  whom  the  ruin  of 
Vivian  is  accelerated,  is^hus  forcibly  characterized. 

*  Among  the  men  of  talents  and  political  consequence,  whom  he  met  at 
Lord  Glistonburj^'s,  was  Mr.  WhartOD9  whose  conversation  particularly 
pleased  Vivian,  and  who  now  courted  his  acquaintance  with  an  ea^rness, 
which  was  peculiarly  flattering.  Vivian  knew  him  only  as  a'  man  of  great 
abilities ;  with  his  real  character  he  was  not  acquainted.  Wharton  had 
prepossessing  manners,  and  wit  sufficient,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  In  private  or  in  public  debate,  he  had 
at  his  command,  and  could  condescend  to  employ  all,  sorts  of  arms,  and 
every  possible  mode  of  annoyance,  from  the  most  powerful  artillery  of 
logic,  to  the  lowest  squib  of  humour.  He  was  as  little  nice  in  the  com- 
pany he  kept,  as  in  the  style  of  his  conversadon.  Frequently  associating 
with  fools,  and  even  willing  to  be  thought  one,  he  made,  altematelyy  his 
sport  and  his  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  follies  of  mankind.  Wharton- 
was  philosophical ly»  politically,  and  fashionably  profligate.  After  having 
ruined  his  private  fortune  by  unbounded  extravagance,  be  lived  on— -no« 
body  knew  how — in  careless  profusion*  In  public  life,  he  made  a  distin- 
guished figure;  and  seemed,  therefore,  to  think  himself  raised  above  the 
necessity  of  practising  any  of  the  minor  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  or 
justice,  which  common  people  find  essential  to  their  well-being  in  society. 
Far  from  attempting  to  conceal,  he  gloried  in  his  faults ;  for,  he  knew  full 
well,  that,  as  long  as  he  had  the  voice  of  numbers  with  him,  he  could  bully 
or  laugh,  or  shame  plain  reason  and  rigid  principle  out  of  countenance.  It 
was  his  p;rand  art  to  represent  good  sense  as  stupidity,  and  virtue  as  hypo- 
crisy. Hypocrisy  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  vice  which  merited  the 
brand  of  infamy ;  and  from  this  he  took  sufficient  care  to  prove,  or  at  least 
to  proclaim,  himself  free.  Even  whilst  he  offended  against  the  decencies 
of  life,  there  seemed  to  be  something  frank  and  graceful  in  his  manner  of 
throwing  aside  all  disguise.  There  appeared  an  air  of  superior  libeiipHty  in 
his  a  rowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  that  absolute  selfishness,  which 
other  men  strive  to  conceal  even  from  their  own  hearts.  He  dexterously 
led  his  acquaintance  to  infer,  that  he  would  prove  as  much  better  than  his 

Professions,  as  other  people  are  often  found  to  be  worse  than  theirs.  Where 
e  wished  to  please,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  escape  the  fascination  of  his 
manner;  nor  did  he  neglect  any  mode  of  courting  popularity;  he  knew 
that  a  good  table  is  necessary  to  attract  even  men  of  wit ;  and  he  made  it 
a  point  to  have  the  very  best  cook,  and  the  very  best  wines:  He  paid  his 
cook,  and  his  cook  was  the  only  person  he  did  pay,  in  ready  money.  His 
wine- merchant  he  paid  in  words— an  art  in  which  he  was  a  professed,  and 
yet  a  successful  adept,  as  hundreds  of  livbg  witnesses  were  ready  to  attest. 
But,  though  Wharton  cpvild  cajole,  he  could  not  attach  his  fellow-creatures 
-i^he  had  a  party,  but  no  friend.  With  this  distribution  of  things  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  ;  for  he  considered  men  only  as  beings,  who  were  to  be 
worked  to  his  purposes ;  and  he  declared,  that,  provided  he  had  power 
over  their  interests  and  their  humours,  he  cared  not  what  became  of  their 
hearts.  It  was  his  policy  to  enlist  young  men  of  talents  or  fortune  under 
his  banners ;  and,  conpequendy,  Vivian  was  an  object  worthy  of  his  atten* 
tioo** 

W^  cannot  help  remarking,  that  Mr,  Wharton^s  share  in 
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Vivian*s  seduction,  although  it  afforded  legal  security  to  the 
criminal,  could  not  properly  restore  bio  to  his  own  esteem^ 
and  to  tliat  of  society,  as,  apparently,  it  did.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  this  discovery,  Vivian,  and  even  Mr.  Russel,  seem 
perfectly  Sdtis6ed ;  as  if  the  only  bar  to  which  crime  is  ame- 
nable, were  the  bar  of  man.  But  legal  security  can  in  no  in- 
stance recover  from  moral  degradation.  It  is  the  reproach  of 
manners,  and  a  sign  of  the  most  vitiated  moral  sense,  to  sap- 
pose  that  it  can. 

We  frankly  confess  ourselves  puzzled  by  the  characters  of 
Lady  Glistonbury,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Sarah ;  but,  witli 
this  want  of  penetration,  it  is  consoling  to  suspect,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  was  puzzled  too.     There  is  some  trouble  bestowed 
upon  the  representation — more,  apparently,  than  upon  others 
which  are  better  defined.     That  of  Lady  Sarah,  particularly, 
attempts  a  novel  variety  of  character.     But  from  the  incon* 
sistent   impressions  communicated,   it  appears  to  have  been 
never  distinctly  conceived.     At  first,  we  regard  them  as  pieces 
of  *  petrified  propriety  :*  soon  after,  conclude  that  they   are 
Pharisaical  hypocrites,  who  but  ill  conceal,  under  a  sanctimo- 
nious taste  for  the  writings  oi^Topladj/^  Wesley^  and^tinyan,*a 
proud  self-esteem,  a  want  of  natural  afTection  and  social  virtue, 
and,  with  professed  horror,  a  secret  tolerance  of  vice.     But,' 
with  no  small  surprise,  we  find  ourselves  eventually  reconciled 
to  the  mother,  and  obliged  to  feel  for  the  daughter  the  live- 
liest admiration  and  esteem.     We  could  almost  believe,  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  intended  to  compliment  the  religion  of  Bun- 
yan  by  the  developement  of  this  character  ;  acting  with  a  de- 
gree of  consistent,  conscientious  propriety,  such  as  does  not 
result  from  the  |;enerous  dispositions  of  Lady  Julia,  or  the 
worldly  good  sense  of  Lady  Mary  Vivian.     If  Miss  Edgeworth 
is  in  reality  so  ingenuous  as  to  attribute  the  correctness  of 
Lady  Sarah's  conduct  to  the  peculiarity  of  her  religious  views, 
we  are  surprised,  and  grateful.  But,  whatever  be  the  design, 
the  effect  is  awkward.  The  character  is  interruptedly,  and  un- 
€?asily   developed  :   the  indications   of    latent  feeling  rather 
startle  than  please  us ;  and,  till  it  completely  expands,  convey 
t\o  clear  impression  of  what  we  are  to  understand  by  them. 
Li  the  following  scene  this  character  attains  its  highest  in- 
terest. 

<  Left  to  his  cool  reflection,  Vivian  thought,  with  horror,  of  the  mlterj 
into  which  the  event  of  this  duel  might  involve  all  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, and  all  who  were  attached  to  him.  The  affair  was,  of  coarse,  to 
he  kept  a  secret  I'rom  all  at  (glistonbury  House,  where  Vivian  was  ennsed 
to  dine  with  a  large  ministerial  party.  He  went  home  to  dress.  Imping 
tp  have  a  quarter  pf  an  hour  to  himself,  he  dismissed  his  servant,  who  was 
waiting  in  ao  anti-chamber,  sayingi  that  be  woald  ring  when  he  wanted 
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;  but,  on  entering  hia)wn  dressing-room,  he»  to  his  surprise  and 
tification,  found  his  wif<  seated  there,  waiting  for  him  with  a  face  of 
ious  expectation ;  a  case  of  new  set  diamonds  on  a  table  beside  her. 

thought  you  were  at  yoir  father's,  my  dear ! Are  not  you  to  be  at 

Btonbury  House  to  day  V  said  Vivian. 

*  No,*'  replied  Lady  Sarah.  **  Surely,  Mr.  Vivian,  you  know  that 
father  gives  a  political  dnner,  and  1  suppose  you  are  to  be  there  ?*' 

*  O  yes  !'*  cried  Vivian  ;  «<  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying — I  am 
be  there,  and  must  dres:  (looking  at  his  watch)  ;  for  I  have  no  time 
ipare — /' 

«  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  hiist  intrude  upon  your  time  for  a  few  minutes," 
I  Lady  Sarah. 

Vivian  stood  impatiently  attentive,  whilst  Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  find 
ifRcult  to  begin  some  spech,  which  she  had  prepared. 

*  Women,  I  know,  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics" — She  began  in  a 
tstrained  voice ;  but,  suddenly  quitting  her  air  and  tone  of  constraint^  she 
ted  up,  and  exclaimed—- 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  huband !  what  have  you  done  ?— No,  no,  I  can- 
,  I  will  not  believe  it,  till  I  hear  it  from  your  own  lips ! — '* 
^  What  is  the  matter,  m^  dear  Lady  Sarah  ? — You  astonish,  and  al- 
8t  alarm  me!" — said  Vi^an,  endeavouring  to  preserve  composure  of 
mtenance. 

^  I  will  not — Heaven  fobid,  that  I  should  alarm  you,  as  I  have  been 
med!"  said  Lady  Sarai,  commanding  her  voice  again  to  a  tone  of 
iquillity.^-<*  I  ought,  anl,  if  I  were  not  weak,  should  be  convinced^ 
re  is  no  reason  for  alarm  There  has  been  some  mistake,  no  doubt ; 
I  I  have  been  to  blame  f<r  listening  to  idle  reports.  Let  me,  however, 
«  the  facts. — Half  an  hoir  ago,  I  was  at  Gray's  the  jeweller's,  to  caU 
my  poor  mothers  diamonds,  which,  you  know  he  has  reset-——" 
'«  Yes— well  ?" 

<  And,  whilst  I  was  in  tie  shop,  a  party  of  gentlemen  came  in,  all  of 
m  unknown  to  me,  and  of  course,  I  was  equally  unknown  to  them ; 
they  began  to  speak  of  you  in  a  manner,  in  which  none  knowing  me 
uld  venture  in  my  preseice.  They  came  fresh,  as  1  understood,  from 
-  gallery  of  the  house,  vhere  they  had  been  listening  to  this  day's  de» 
e.     They  said— I  canno.  bear  to  repeat  or  to  think  of  what  they  said— - 

0  cannot  have  bartered  ^our  public  reputation  for  a  marquisate  for  my 
ler  ?— 'You  cannot  have  done  that  which  is  dishonouraUe — ^You  can* 
;  have  deserted  your  jnrty  for  a  paltry  place  for  yourself!... You 
Q  pale... I  wish,  if  it  ^leased  God,  that  1  was  this  moment  in  my 
ve! »' 

*  Heaven  forbid,  my  deir  Lady  Sarah !"  cried  Vivian,  forcing  a  smile, 

1  endeavouring  to  speak  n  a  tone  of  raillery.  "  Why  should  you  wish 
)e  in  your  grave,  because  your  husband  has  just  got  a  good,  warm  place  ? 
re!  live!''  said  he,  raising  her  powerless  hand;  ^ for  consider,  as  I 
-*-^md  this  consideration  was  of  no  small  weight  with  me— considefi 
dear  Sarah,  how  much  better  you  will  live  for  it !" 

'  And  you  did  consider  me  ?  and  that  ^d  wei^h  with  jou  ?— «0h,  this 
fhat  I  dreaded  roost !"  cried  Lady  Sarah.  ''  When  will  you  know  my 
[  character  i    When  will  you  have  confidence  in  your  wife,  lir  i  When 
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ivill  you  know  the  power,  the  unconquered,  mcoDquerable  power,  of  her 
affection  for  you  V* 

*  Vivian,  much  struck  by  the  strength  of  hr  expression,  as  she  uttered 
these  words,  was  a  moment  silent  in  astonisbiieot ;  and  tlien  could  only, 
in  an  incoherent  manner,  protest,  that  he  did  enow— -that  he  had  alwayi 
done  justice  to  her  character — that  he  bclierec  in  her  affection — and  haid 
the  greatest  confidence  in  it's  power. 

'*  No,  sir;  no. — Do  not  say  that  which  1  nay  not,  cannot  credit!  Yoo 
have  not  confidencvj  in  tlie  power  of  my  affectim,  or  you  would  never  have 
done  this  thing  to  save  me  pain — What  pain  en  be  so  great  to  roe,  as  the 
thought  of  my  husband's  reputation  suneringabaseroent  ?— Do  yoa  think 
tliat,  in  comparison  with  this,  I,  your  wife,  coild  put  the  loss  ot  aservia 
of  plate,  or  house  in  town,  or  equipage,  or  servants,  or— -such  baubles  ai 
these  r"  added  she,  her  eyes  glancing  upon  tlic diamonds :  then,  snatcbiag 
them  up,  •'  Take  them,  take  them  1"  cried  oha  **  they  were  my  motbef'i; 
and  if  her  spirit  could  look  down  from  Heaver  upon  us,  the  would  apprcic 
my  offer — she  would  command  your  acc|)tance.  Then^  here,  ob 
my  knees  I  conjure  you,  my  beloved  husbanc,  take  them— sell  them" 
sell  plate,  furniture,  house,  equipage — sell  ci?ry  thing,  rather  than  your 
honour. — " 

<<  It  is  sold,"  said  Vivian,  in  a  voice  of  desrair. 

**  Redeem  it  I  redeem  it,  at  any  price  1"  cn«d  Lady  Sarah. — ^*  No! 
will  kneel  here  at  your  feet ;  you  shall  not  nise  mej  till  I  have  obtaiaed 
this  promise — this  justice  to  me,  to  yourself." 

"It  is  too  late,"  said  Vivian,  writhing  in  agony. 

«<  Never  too  late  I"  cried  Lady  Sarah.  «*Give  up  the  place. — ^Newr 
too  late !  Give  up  the  place — Write  this  mcnent,  and  all  will  be  well; 
for  your  honour  will  be  saved,  and  the  rest  is  a;  nothing  in  my  eyes !" 

•*  High-minded  woman!*'  cried  Vivian,  •  why  did  not  I  hear  yoa 
sooner  ? — Why  did  not  I  avail  myself  of  your  itrength  of  soul  ?** 

''  Use  it  now — hear  me  now— let  us  wastt  no  time  in  words:  here  is 
pen  and  ink — write  my  dearest  husband  I  and  yt  yourself  again." 

*<  You  waste  the  energy  of  your  miiid  on  ne,"  cried  Vivian,  bieakiog 
from  Lady  Sarah,  and  sinking  his  forehead  vblcntly ;  <*  I  am  not  worJiJf 
of  such  attachment. — It  is  done ;  it  cannot  b  undone.  I  am  a  vea^ 
ruined,  dishonoured  wretch  I — I  tell  you,  it  casmot  be  undone!" 

*  Lady  Sarah  rose,  and  stood  in  despair.  Tien,  looking  iu>  to  Hctvefi 
she  was  silent  for  some  moments.  After  wHch,  approachicg  her  hof* 
band,  she  said,  in  an  altered,  calm  voice,  <^  Siice  it  cannot  be  undoocy  1 
will  urge  ycu  no  more ;  but,  whether  in  glory  or  in  ahamef  you  tve  kcuR 
that  your  wife  v\  ill  abide  by  you." ' 

We  should  at  least  feci  inclined  to  rcipcct  the  religious  opi* 
nions  of  such  a  character. 

We  were  going  to  (»i)ject  to  tlic  extreme  youth  of  Lady  Juli*^ 
too  young  for  her  situations,  her  elo<^eaoe>  for  every 
thing  but  her  indiscr.aions.  But  we  allow  for  cbe  pictureiqal 
necessity  of  letting  her  roll  a  iiuop  into  the  company,  it  k0 
first  introduction ;  a  grace  ivLichcould  not  well  do  bcstoivvi 
upou  a  girl  of  more  ttiau  fifteen,  and  after  whidhy  we  ackaot 
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ledge,  she  could  be  only  sixteen  in  the  course  of  a  year.  But 
this  fault,  which  is  common  to  most  novels,  considerably  in- 
creases their  evil  influence  upon  youfig  readers.  It  jrenderg. 
the  transfer  of  feelings,  which  youthful  imagination  is  quick 
to  make,  more  easy,  and  more  dangerous.  Doubtlebs  it  has  in- 
spired the  first  lisp  of  many  a  yo^mg  coquette;  and,  although 
it  might  be  vain  to  urge  this  erect  with  unprincipled  writers, 
we  expect  more  consistency  in  the  moral  aim  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  We  could  wish,  too,  to  see  one  novel,  in  which  there 
should  not  be  heard  a  shriek  or  exclamation,  mure  extraordi- 
nary, from  sober,  sensible  people,  than,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, we  should  expect  from  sober  people  o^!  our  own  ac- 
quaintance. We  declare,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  our. 
observant  lives,  we  never  heard  a  lady,  of  any  tolerable  under- 
standing, scream,  or  saw  i^er  fall  into  hysterics,  or  faint  away, 
(which  is  certainly  the  most  excusable  ,of  the  three),  for  love. 
And,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  we  never  heard  a  well-au- 
thenticated report  of  such  phenomena  iiaving  taken  place 
among  owx  friends.  We  cannot  deny,  that  things  of  the  kind 
do,  occasionally,  happen:  nay,  merer;  we  could  imagine  si- 
tuations, in  which  they  would  be  divested  of  much  of  their 
extravagance.  But  to  represent  them  as  the  general,  or 
only  the  frequent  expressions  of  emotion,  in  respectable  wo- 
men, is,  we  honestly  think,  unfair ;  even  allowing  for  the  possi- 
bility, that  accidents  of  this  nature  may  have  been  kept  a  little 
out  of  our  way. 

We  have  only  to  add,  of  the  story  of  Vivian,  that  the  plot^ 
if  not  very  intricate,  appears  ^t  times  ^  little  hurried;  and, 
from  the  variety  of  operating  causes,  does  not  always  submit  to 
instantaneous  arrangement. 

Of  the  second  tale.  Miss  Edgeworth  observes, 

•  Ernilie  de  Coulanges  exposes  a  feult  into  which  the  good  and  gene- 
rous are  liable  to  fall.  Great  sacrifices  and  great  benefits  cannot  frequendy 
be  made  or  conferred  by  private  individuals ;  but/  every  day,  kind.neas  and 
attention  to  the  common  feelings  of  others,  is  within  the  power,  and  may 
be  the  pi-actice,  of  eveiy  age,. and  sexi  and  station.' 

*'  Emilie  de  Coulanges"  has  one  recommendctiop,  in  com* 
mon  with  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  productions,  the  basis  of  a 
direct,  uniform  moral ;  but  differs  from  most  of  tJiem,  in  spirit 
and  felicity  of  illustration.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  sensible,  we 
doubt  not,  of  having  laboured  up  the  effect  of  this  story,  with- 
out being  able,  promptly  and  neatly,  to  elicit  hc^r  owo  idea.  \\\ 
the  first  half  (in  the  course  of  which  we  suspect  that  the  pa- 
tience of  many  readers  will  be  fioally  exhausted),  there  is  less 
of  Miss  Edgeworth,  than  in  any  thing  we  recollect  to  have  seea 
from  her  pen;  and  we  shoulcl  willingly  attribute  it  to  one  of 
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the  Miss  Edgeworths,  or  Mrs.  Edge\vorth.%  or  Maria  Edge- 
worths,  who  have  endeavoured  to  gain  ihe  public  ear,  by  avail- 
in»r  themselves  of  this  respectable  namo.  The  idea  is  good, 
and  the  moral  important ;  many  oF  the  didactic  hints  well 
dt*serve  a  place  in  our  tablets  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
story,  Miss  Edgeworth  begins  to  dawn  ;  but  it  is  evidently  a 
point  laboured  at;  not  an  effort  of  genius,  but,  an  effort  with- 
out genius. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  attaching  to  the  fault  which  this 
story  is  designed  to  expose,  that  the  expressions  of  it,  however 
troublesome,  are  too  minute  to  be  delineated  natural  size  \^xi'di  not 
being  announced  by  the  moralist,  as  traits  magnified^  we  are 
displeased  with  the  exaggeration  of  the  parts.  Tiiey  are  insect 
tormentors,  the  most  irritating  that  can  be  endured ;  but  thej 
swim  like  motes  in  the  sun  beam,  and  are  perceived  only  by  the 
inflam-K.tion  they  excite.  It  is  diificult,  of  course,  to  repre- 
sent them  correctly.  The  copy,  in  order  to  catch  the  eye, 
must  be  somewhat  enlarged  ;  and  this  gives  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance lo  a  good  likeness.  For  this  reason,  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Somers,  (who  is  properly  the  heroine  of  the  story),  will  very 
likely  appear  inconsistent  and  out  of  nature,  to  many;  though 
others,  more  observant  of  the  secret  tendencies  of  their  own 
dispositions^  or  under  the  torture  of  such  tempers  around  tbemi 
will  subscribe  to  its  accuracy.  The  conception,  it  is  true, 
seldom  starts  upon  us  in  the  verisimilitude  of  nature ;  yet,  it 
enables  us  to  discover  the  precise  object  in  nature  from  which 
it  was  studied;  we  do  not  look  at,  but  through  it,  and  then 
perceive  acute  observation  of  character,  foiled  in  exhibition^ 
oy  the  nicety  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  touch  ii 
required. 

But,  as  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  real  inconsistency  in  Mr. 
Edgewortfi's  ranking  her   among  the  '  good  and   generous.' 
The  union  of  actions  of  great  apparent  generosity,  with  ud« 
generous  selfishness  on  small  occasions,  the   exorbitant  de- 
mands frequently  made  upon  gratitude,  and  the  trials  to  which 
it  is  put,  are  by  no  means  out  of  nature ;  any  more  than  the 
esteem  with  which    Mrs.  Somers   regards  her  own  splendid 
sacrifices,  ignorant  of  that  pervading  principle,  which,  alone, 
gives  stability  and  consistency  to  the  impulses  of  feeling.     But 
generosity,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  witliout  principle,  is 
either  vanity  or  instinct,  and  the  gratification  of  it,  a  selfish 
indulgence.    It  may  be  complimented  with  the  name,  but 
has  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  family  character.     Splendid  sacri- 
fices are  signs  by  which  generosity  is  occasionally   indicated, 
but  are  far  from  being  m  themselves  generous ;  and,  such, 
indeed,  is  the  condition  of  the  human  hearty  that  every  action, 
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<^f  a  nature  to  inspire  popular  admiration^  stands  in  tbe  class 
of  tbe  suspected.  Virtues  that  blaze  upon  the  eye  of  man^  arise 
from  that  excitement  too  frequently  to  escape  suspicion;  and 
although  simple,  genuine  characters  may  preserve  integrity  of 
motive  in  situations  of  imminent  hazard ;  and  although 
integrity  of  motive  may  be  presumed,  wherever  conscientious 

}>rinciple  is  known  to  exist,  yet,  it  is  safer  to  infer  dispoRitiou 
irom  inadvertent,  scarcely  observable  traits,  than  from  actions 
to  which  public  applause  is  regularly  paid  :  not  only,  because 
principle  is,  in  these  instances,  less  exposed  to  temptation,  but^ 
because  habits  of  niind^  betray  themselves  in  the  minute  ex- 
pressions of  habits  of  conduct.  Upon  great  occasions  habit  is 
obliged  to  pause,  and  a  variety  of  motives  interfere,  some  of 
which  are  as  worthless,  as  others  are,  probably,  noble. 

The  generosity  of  Mrs.  Somers  appears  to  have  Ie8sx>f  va* 
nity  than  instinct.  It  is  the  childish  gratification  of  instanfaiie- 
ou9  impulse  ;  and  if  Mr«  Edgeworth  had  announced  it  as  such, 
we  should  have  followed  the  character  in  its  developement  with 
much  greater  facility.  As  it  is,  our  expectations  are  first 
puzzled,  and  then  disappointed.  The  most  spirited  sketch  ia 
the  story  is  that  of  a  volatile  French  woman.  La  Comtesse  de 
Coulanges  :  and  we^are  again  startled  into  an  odd  kind  of  gra- 
titude to  Miss  Edgeworth,  by  a  passing  hint,  that  the  virtues  of 
Lady  Littleton  were,  ^'  by  the  grace  of  God.*'  Miss  Edg;eworth 
has  hitherto  stood  aloof  irom  religion,  and  better  so,  than  ap« 
proach  it  irreverently.  Let  her  remember,  if  there  is  any  thing 
treacherous  in  these  advances^  that  the  place  whereon  she  ven- ' 
tures,  is  holy  ground. 

The  last  of  the  tales,  tbe  longest,  and  the  best,  is  intitled 
the  '  Absentee  \*  and  it  requires  a  spark  of  Irish  enthusiasm  to 
thank  Miss  Edgeworth,  as  she  deserves,  for  this  patriotic  exer«* 
tioD.  Ireland  must  be  warmly  grateful  for  the  services  of  such  a 
friend ;  one,  whose  generous  attachment  to  the  country,  whose 
discriminating  observation,  whose  minute,  and  yet  generalizing 
intelligence,  and  whose  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  emi- 
nently qualify  her  for  the  office  she  undertakes.  The  history 
is  that  of  a  great  Irish  proprietor,  residing  in  England  ;  who 
embarrasses,  or  rather,  whose  lady  embarrasses,  an  ample 
fortune,  by  the  excesses  of  London  fashion,  and  exposes  bis 
estate  andi  tenantry  to"  the  depredations  of  an  unprincipled 
a^nt.  In  this  subject  Miss  Edgeworth  is  at  home  ;  and  exhi* 
bus  the  evil  with  a  triith  and  force  of  colouring,  sufficient,  we 
hope,  to  reclaim  many,  nut  yet  lost  to  the  appeals  of  honour 
and  patriotism,  to  say  nothing  of  interest.  With  such,  we 
should  think,  the  following  extract,  alone,  would  turn  thescale. 
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It  describes  the  return  of  the  *  Absentee'  to  his  home ;  vni  is 
part  of  a  letter  from  Larry  Brady,  an  Irish  postilion,  to  his 
Drocher  Pat. 

*  So  some  weeks  past,  and  there  was  g^at  cleaning  at  Clonbronv 
castle,  and  in  the  town  of  Clonbrony ;  and  the  new  agent's  smart  and 
clever  j  and  he  had  the  glaziers,  and  the  painters,  and  tlic  slaters,  up^  and 
down  in  the  town  wherever  wanted  ;  and,  you  wouldn't  know  it  again.— 
Thinks  I,  this  is  no  had  sign  !* 

*  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat !  for  the  great  news  is  coming*  and  the 
good.  The  master's  come  home. — long  life  to  him  !— and  familv  come 
honie  yesterday,  all  entirely !  The  oulJ  lord  and  the  yoong  lord,  hj, 
there's  the  man,  Paddy ! )  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Nugent,  and  I  on? 
Miss  Nugent's  maid,  that  maid  tliat  was,  and  anothcf ;  ao  I  had  the  hxck 
to  be  in  along  w/Wem,  and  see  all,  from  first  to  last.* 

<  Ogh,  it's  I,  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to  the  great  pte  of  the 
park  before  sunset,  and  as  fine  an  evening  as  ever  yon  tee ;  with  the  too 
shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  noticed;  the  leaves  chang- 
ed, but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  the  season.  I  believe  the  leaies 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  purpose  to  welcome  them  |  and 
the  birds  were  singing,  and  I  stopped  whisuisg,  that  they  might  hear 
them  ;  but  sorrow  bit  could  they  hear  when  they  got  to  the  park  gate^ 
for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  shout,  as  you  never  see— and  they 
had  the  horses  off  every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  *em  home,  withUei- 
iings,  through  the  park.  And,  God  bless  'em,  when  they  got  out,diey 
didn*t  go  shut  themselves  up  in  the  great  drawing  room,  but  went  8tiaifl;fat 
out  to  the  tirrassy  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  hearts  that  followed  them.  My 
lady  laning  on  my  young  lord,  and  Miss  Grace  Nugent  that  was,  the 
beautifuUcst  angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest  complezion 
and  sweetest  ot  smiles,  lantng  upon  the  ould  lo/d's  arm,  who  had  his  hat 
off,  bowing  to  all,  and  noticing  the  old  tenants  as  he  passed  by  name.  O, 
there  was  great  gladness  and  tears  in  the  midst  %  for  joy  I  could  scarce 
keep  from  myself, 

*  That  minute  there  was  music  from  below.  The  blind  harper  O'Neill, 
with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  «  Gracey  Nugent."  And  that  finished,  and 
my  Lord  Colambre  smiling  with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eves  too,  ana 
the  otild  lord  wiping  his,  I  run  to  the  tirrasi  brink  to  bid  O'Neill  play  it 
again :  but  as  1  run  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  call  Larry. — ^Who  calls 
l.arry,  says  I  ?  <<  My  Lord  Colambre  calls  you,  Larry,"  says  all  at  once ; 
and  four  takes  me  by  the  shoulders  and  spins  me  round.  **  There's  my 
young  lord  calling  you,  Larry— run  for  your  life.'*  So  I  ran  back  for  my 
life,  and  walked  respectful  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  when  I  got  near. 
«<  Put  on  your  hat,  my  father  desires  it,''  says  my  Lord  Colambre.  The  paid 

ord  made  a  sign  to  that  purpose,  but  was  too  full  to  speak.  **  WhereTi 
your  father'*  continues  my  young  lord.  He's  very  ould  my  Lord>  says  L 
«*  I  didn't  ax  you  how  ould  he  wa*:,"  says  he,  «*  but  where  is  he."  He's 
behind  the  crowd  below,  on  account  of  his  infirmities  he  could  ;  not  wnlkso 
fast  as  the  rest,  my  Lord,  says  I,  but  his  Veart  is  \\  ith  you  if  not  his  body. 
*«  1  must  have  his  body  too  :  so  bring  him  bodily  before  us  :  and  this  shall 
be  your  warrant  f'/i  so  doing,"  said  my  lord  joKing.  Forhe  knows  the  wrtftir  of ut 
Paddy,  and  how  we  love  a  joke  in  our  hearts,  as  wellas  if  he  hadlived  all  his 
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m  Irehtnd,  and  by  the  sane  tokeo,  vr^  for  that  r/Tj^jn^do-^hat  hepteastf^ 
irith  06 :  and  more  may  bej  than  a  man  twice  as  good,  thdt  never  would' 
■eile  on  us.' 

Not  all,  but  mucli  of  this  story;  is  in  Mis&  Edgeworth^s  best 
style;  neither  entanglec  in  plot,  nor  weakened  by  sentiment. 
Most  of  the  characters  a^e  sketched  with  the  f^e^dom  of  genius^ 
and  the  precision  of  portraiture ;  and  we  canmot  do  better, 
than  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  One,  extremely  spirited 
and  agreeable,  is  that  of  Miss  Broadhurst,  a  young  heiress, 
destined  by  both  families  for  Lord  Colambre,  the  youthful 
bero  of  the  talc.  At  a  gala  given  by  his  motheri  lady 
Clonbrony,  she  is  thus  introduced  : 

< «  Miss  Broadhurst !  Colambre— -all  the  Broadhursts'  ?"  said  his  mo* 
dier,  wakening  hira,  as  she  passed  by,  to  receive  them  as  they  entered.*— 
I£ss  Broadhurst  appeared,  pliinly  dressed— -plainly  even  to  smgularity^— > 
without  any  diamonds  or  ornament. 

'*  Brought  Philippa  to  you,  my  dear  lady  Clonbrony,  this  figure,  rather 
tiian  not  bring  her  at  all,"  said  puffing  Mrs.  Broadhurst, — <^  and  had  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  get  ner  out  at  all,  and  now  I've  promised  she 
Aall  stay  but  half  an  hour^— sore  throat,  terriUe  cold  she  took  in  the 
■'onui'g'— I'll  swear  for  her  she'd  not  have  come  for  any  one  but  you.^ 

*  The  young  lady  did  not  seem  inclined  to  swear,  or  even  to  say  thia 
ftr  herself;  she  stood  wonderfilly  unconcerned  and  passive,  with  an  ex« 
yression  of  humour  lurking  in  her  eyes,  and  abcnt  the  coiners  of  her 
9Kmth  ;  whilst  Lady  Clonbrony  was  '*  shocked,"  and  '^gratified,'^  and 
■<^ concerned,**  and  **  flattered  ;'*  and  whilst  every  body. was  hoping  and 
iearing,  and  busying  themselves  about  her.^— <<  &Cs8  Broadhurst^  you'd. 
Ijctter  sit  here!'' — **  O!  for  Heaven's  sake!  Miss  Broadhurst  not 
there  !" — ^  Miss  Broadhurst  if  you'll  take  my  opinion;'* — and,  **  Mtsf 

Broadhurst,  if  I  may  advise————'* 

*  After  some  common  place  conversation.  Lady  AnneH— — — ^^ 
iKduinr  at  the  company  in  an  adjoining  apartment^  asked  her  sister  how 
^  Nu88  somebody  was,  who  passed  by*  This  led  to  reflections  upoa 
ife  comparative  age  and  youthful  appearance  of  several  of  their  acouaini* 
Ynce,  and  upon  the  care,  with  which  mother's  concealed  the  age  oi  their 
^Mgiiters.     Glances  passed  between  lady  Catharine  and  lady  Anne. 

'  **  For  my  part,'*  said  Miss  Broadhurst,  <<  my  mother  would  labour 
ibt  point  of  secrecy  in  vain  for  me  ;  for  1  am  willing  to  tell  my  age— even 
if  my  face  did  not  tell  it  for  me— -to  all,  whom  it  may  concern-^I  am  past 
^roe  and  twenty— -shall  be  four  and  twenty  the  5th  of  next  July.** 

**  Three  and  twenty !— Bless  me  !— I  thought  you  were  not  twenty  I** 
cried  Lady  i^nne. 

'^  Four  and   twenty,<-^next  July !— impossible!"  cried  Lady  Caths^^ 
lioe. 
•  **  Very  possible'*— «aid  Miss  Broadhurst,  quite  unconcerned. 

"  Now,  Lord  Colambre,  v\  ould  you  believe  it  ?— K;aa  you  believe  it  f** 
Vked  Lady  Catharine. 

^  Yeff  be  can,**  said  Miss  Broadhurst**-^'  DodH  you  sec,  that  he  be* 
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lif ¥€8  it,  as  firm\j  as  you  and  I  do  ? — ^Why  aiould  you  force  hif  lordlhb 
to  pay  a  compliment  contrary  to  his  better  jadgnient,  or  extort  a  imiJt 
froni  him  under  false  pretences  ^ — I  am  sure  tint  you,  ladies,  and  I  trust  he 
perceives  that  I  do  not  tliink  the  worse  of  hiny  for  this." 
'  Lord  Colambre  smiled  now  without  any  fdse  pretence/ 

After  standing  for  some  little  time  ii  doubt  of  this  interest* 
ing  personage,  we  surrender,  at  length,  our  cordial  esteem  aud 
afiection  to  her. 

The  portraits  of  lady  Dashfort,  and  3f  her  silent  back^gronnd 
daughter,  lady  Isabel,  if  more  prominent,  are  so  much  less  pleas- 
ing, thai  we  leave  our  readers  to  enjoy  them  by  themselves. 
The  former,  especially,  is  one  of  M.ss  Edgeworth*8  boldest| 
truest,  most  animated  conceptions.  Upon  none  has  she  be- 
stowed a  stronger  relief,  none  is  designed  with  more  energy, 
or  expressed  with  greater  ease,  than  this  beacon  character; 
but  the  conceptiou  is  malignant,  and  so,  almost,  are  the  feelings 
it  inspires. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  no7el  and  picturesque  in  the 
appearance  of  Count  O'  Halloran. 

< «  Who  is  this  Count  O'Halloran  r''  said  lord  Colanbre.^^^ltt 
White,  Lady  Killpatrick's  companion,  said  '<  he  was  a  great  oddity."— 
Lady  Dashfort,  *^  that  he  was  singular  ;''  end  the  clergjmao  of  thepariih, 
who  was  at  breakfast,  declared,  <<  that  he  was  a  man  of  uocomnioa  knov- 
ledge,  merit,  and  politeness.*' 

'  They  arrived  at  Halloran  casde,— a  fine  old  building,  part  of  it  ia 
riiins,  and  part  repaired  with  great  judgment  and  taste.  When  the  car- 
riage stopped,  a  respectable  looking  man-scrVant  appeared  on  the  steps,  at 
the  open  hall  door. 

*  Count  O'Halloran  was  out  a  hunting  ;  but  his  servant  aaidt  **  that 
he  would  be  at  home  immediately,  if  lady  Dashfort  and  the  gentlenuA 
would  be  pleased  to  walk  in." 

'  On  one  side  of  the  lofty  and  spacious  hall  stood  the  skeleton  of  an  elk ; 
on  the  other  side,  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  moose  deer,  whichy  at  the  ser- 
vant said,  his  roaster  had  made  out,  with  great  care  from  the  difent 
bones  of  many  of  this  curious  species  of  deer,  found  in  the  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  llie  brace  of  officers  witnessed  their  wonder  with  ioixify 
strange  oaths  and  exclamations. — *^  £h  !  '^n  hononr^-^H^lv  now  I" 
•aid  Heathcock  ;  and  too  genteel  to  wonder  at,  or  admire,  any  thug  in  the 
creation,  dragged  out  his  watch  with  some  difficulty,  saying,  **  I  woDder, 
now,  whether  they  are  likely  to  think  of  giving  us  any  thing  to  cat  in  thb 
place  r" — ^and,  turning  his  back  upon  the  moose  deer,  he  straight  walked 
out  again  upon  the  steps,  called  to  his  groom,  and  began  to  make  ioae 
in(]uiry  about  his  led  horse.  Lord  Colambre  surveyed  the  pradigiims 
skeleton  with  rational  curiosity,  and  with  that  sense  of  awe  and  adnairarioa, 
by  \^  hich  a  superior  mind  is  always  struck  on  beholding  any  of  die  great 
works  of  providence. 

'<  Come,  my  dear  lord  !''  said  lady  Dashfort ;  *<  with  oar  iublime  aesn* 
tions,  we  are  keeping  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Alick  Brady,  this  Tencnbk  p8* 
•on,  waiting  to  show  us  into  the  reception  room/' 
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•  The  servant  bowed  r«8pectfully^— more  respectfully  than  servants  of 
modern  date. 

**  My  lady,  tbc  reception  room  has  been  lately  painted  ;  the  smell  of 
paint  may  be  disagreeable :  with  your  leave,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  show- 
ing you  into  my   mabt(»r*s  study.'* 

<  He  opened  the  door,  went  in  before  her,  and  stood  holding,  up .  his 
finger,  as  if  making  a  signal  of  silence  to  some  one  within.  Her  ladyship 
entered,  and  found  herself  in  the  midst  of  an  odd  assembly;  ao  eaglcya 
goat,  a  dog,  an  ottf.'r,  several  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  glass  globe,  and  9 
white  mouse  in  a  white  cage.  *^he  eagle^  quick  of  eye,  but  quiet  of 
•  demeanor,  was  perched  upon  his  stand  ;  the  ottei  lay  under  the  table  per- 
fectly harmless  ;  the  Angola  goat,  a  beautiful  and  remarkably  little  crea- 
ture of  its  kind,  with  long  curling,  siJky  hair,  was  walking  about  the  room 
with  the  air  of  a  beauty  and  ii  favourite  ;  the  dog,  a  tall  Irish  greyhound, 
one  of  the  few  of  thr.t  fine  race,  which  is  now  almost  extinct — had  been 
given  lo  Count  0*HalIoran  by  an  Irish  nobleman,  a  relation  of  lady  Dash- 
fort's*  The  servant  answered  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  company 
of  animals,  and  retired.  Lady  Dashfort  began  to  feed  the  eagle  from  a 
silver  plate  on  his  stand  ;  Lord  Colambre  examined  the  inscription  on  his 
collar.  The  other  men  stood  in  amaze.  Heathcock,  who  came  in 
last,  astonished  out  of  his  constant '  £h  I  I  R^'lly  now  I**  the  moment  b^ 
put  himself  in  at  the  door,  exclaimed  <<  Zounds !  what's  all  this  live 
lumber  V*  and  he  stumbled  over  the  goat,  who  was  at  that  moment 
crossing  the  way.  The  colonel's  spur  caught  in  the  goat's  curly  beard  ; 
the  colonel  shook  his  foot,  and  entangled  the  spur  worse  and  worse  ;  the 
goat  straggled  and  butted;  the  colonel  skated  forward  on  the  polished 
oak  floor,  balancing  himself  with  out -stretched  arms. 

*  The  indignant  eagl*  screamed,  and  pissing  by,  perched  on  Heathr 
cock's  shoulders.'  *  Count  O'Halloran  entered  ;  and  the  bird,  flew  down 
to  greet  his  master.  The  count  was  a  fine  old,  military-looking  gentletTian, 
fresh  from  the  chace  ;  his  hunting  accoutrements  hanging  carelessly  about 
him,  he  advanced,  unembarrassed,  to  the  lady ;  and  received  his 
other  guests  with  a  mixtnre  of  military  ease  and  gentleman-like 
dignity.  *  Without  adverting  to  the  awkward  and  ridiculous  situation 
in  which  he  had  found  poor  Heathcock,  he  apologized  in  general 
for  his  troublesome  favourites.'  *  With  becoming  attention,  he  stroaked 
and  kept  quiet  old  Victory,  his  eagle,  who  eyed  colonel  Heath- 
cock  still,  as  if  he  did  no:  like  him/  « Conversation  now  commenced^ 
and  was  carried  on  by  the  Count  with  much  ability  and  spirit,  and  with 
such  quickness  of  discrimination  and  delicacy  of  taste,  as  quite  astonished 
and  delighted  ouifhero.'  To  the  lady,  the  Count's  attention  was  first  di- 
rected, he  listened  to  her  as  she  spoke,  bending  with  an  air  of  deference  and 
devotion.  &c. 

Miss  Edgewortli's  subordinate  characters  are  not  nnere  back* 

fronnd  ;  but  have,  often;  as  much  expression  as  the  prominent? 
gures.  An  interview  between  Count  0*Helloran,  Lord  Co- 
lambre, and  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  (no  matter  upon  what  b  rsincss,) 
displays  one  cf  these,  with  many  natural  atfecting  and 
touches. 

«  They  arrived  in  Red  Lion  Square,  fognd  the  house  of  Mr.  Reynold's, 
Vol.  VIII.  4  M 
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ancf,  contrary  to  the  Count's  prognostics,  found  the  oM  gendeman  up, 
and  they  saw  him  in  his  red  night-cap,  at  his  parlour  window.  After 
some  minutes'  running  backwards  and  forwards  of  a  boy  in  the  passage, 
and  two  or  three  peeps  over  the  blinds  by  the  old  gendemao,  they  were 
admitted. 

<  The  boy  could  not  roaster  their  names ;  so  they  were  obliged  recipro- 
cally to  announce  themselves  <<  Cpunt  O'Hallaran,  and  Lord  Colambre." 
The  name  seemed  to  make  no  impression  on  the  old  gendemao  ;  but  he 
deliberately  looked  at  the  count  and  his  lordship,  as  if  studying  naihait 
rather  than  who  they  were.  In  spite  of  the  red  night-cap  and  a 
flowered  dressing  ffown,  Mr.  Reynolds  looked  like  a  gendeman,  an  odd 
gendeman,  but  still  a  gentleman. 

'  As  Count  0*Halloran  came  into  the  room«  and  as  bis  lam  dog  at- 
tempted to  follow,  the  Count's  voice  expressed — ^^  Say,  shall  I  let  him  in, 
or  shut  the  door  V^ 

*  **  O,  let  him  in,  by  all  means,  Sir,  if  you  please ;  I  am  Ibnd  of 
dogs  ;  and  a  finer  one  I  never  saw ;  pray,  gendemen,  be  seated,"  said 
he — a  portion  of  the  complacency,  inspirea  by  the  sight  of  the  dog, 
diffusing  itself  over  his  manner  towards  the  master  of  so  fine  an  anipvi],  and 
even  extending  itself  to  the  roaster's  coropanion,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree.  WhUe  Mr.  Reynolds  stroaked  the  dog,  the  Count  told  him,  that 
**  the  dog  was  of  a  curious  breed,  now  almost  extinct— the  Irish  £rey. 
hound ;  of  which  only  one  nobleman  in  Ireland,  it  is  said,  has  now  a  rew  of 
the  species  remaining  in  his  possession— Now,  lie  down,  Hannibal/'  said 
the  Count,  '*  Mr.  Reynolds,  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  though  strangen, 
of  waiting  upon  you.'' 

**'l  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Reynolds ;  **  but  did  I 
understand  you  rightly,  that  a  few  of  the  same  species  are  adll  to  be  had 
from  one  nobleman  in  Ireland?  Pray,  what  is  his  name  i"  said  he,  takiog 
out  his  pencil. 

*  The  count  wrote  the  name  for  him,  but  observed,  that  **  he  oouM  not 
answer  for  it,  that  they  Mrere  to  be  had^ 

*  *<  O  !  I  have  ways  and  means  !"  said  old  Reynolds ;  and  rappii^  his 
snuff-box,  and  talking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  loud  to  himself—^  £ady 
Dashfort  knows  all  those  Irish  lords  ;  she  shall  get  one  for  me.— 
ay !  ay !" 

<  The  count  began  again  on  the  business  of  their  visit ;  and  com* 
menced  with — 

*  <<  Mr.  Reynolds,  your  name  sounds  to  me  like  the  name  of  a  friend ; 
for  I  had  once  a  friend  of  that  name ;  I  had  once  the  pleasure  (and  a 
very  great  pleasure  it  was  to  me)  to  be  inumately  acquainted,  abroad,  on 
the  continent,  with  a  very  amiable  and  gallant  youth— yoar  son  !" 

< «  Take  care.  Sir !"  said  the  old  man,  stardng  up  from  hu  chair,  and 
instantly  sinking  down  again. — ^^  Take  care !  don't  mendon  him  to  m^— 
unless  you  would  strike  me  dead  on  the  spot  !'* 

*'  The  convulsed  motions  of  his  fingers  and  face  worked  for  some  mo« 
rocnts ;  whilst  the  Count  and  Lord  Colambre,  much  shocked  and  ahnnedf 
stood  in  silence. 

<<  The  convulsed  modons  ceased ;  and  the  old  man  unbuttoned  hit 
waistcoat,  as  if  to  relieve  some  sense  of  oppression  ;  uncovered  his  grey 
hairs  i  and,  after  leaning  back  to  rest  hioiielf,  with  his  eyea  fixed,  aoi 
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to  reverSe  for  a  few  momentsy  be  sat  opriglit  ag^  Id  hit  daaii  andeiC* 
claiaiedj  as  he  looked  round— 

'  **  Son !  did  not  somebody  say  thjit  word  ?  Who  is  so  cruel  to  aay 
that  word  before  me  ?  Nobodfy  has  eVer  spoken  of  him  to  me  but  oocCf 
since  bis  death!  Do  you  know.  Sir,*' said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Cpunf 
0*HalIoran,  and  laying  his  cold  hand  on  him—**  Do  yoa  know  where  he 
was  buried ;  I  ask  you,  Sir  ?  do  you  remember  how  he  died  ?^' 

While  we  admire  the  talent,  thus  variously  displayed,  we 
Ire  more  permanently  indebted  to  Miss  Edgcworth  for  her 
Mrisdom,  concentrated,  and  neatly  packed  for  use,  in  laconic 
remarks,  and  pointed  conclusions.;  over  which,  those  who 
"ead  for  improvement  will  pause  with  solid  satisfaction^ 
tndy  if  they  brush  away  the  chaff,  will  carefully  preserve 
bese  precious  grains*  Of  this  nature  are  the  following,  which 
aust  conclude  our  numerous  extracts. 

*  It  is  a  great  inconvenience,  a  real  evil,  bat  an  individual  cannot  alter 
custom.*-— '  He  fancied  that  he  could  extricate  himself  in  a  moment* 
nd  with  the  slightest  effort,  and  under  this  persuasion,  he  neglected  to 
lake  even  that  slight  effort,  and  thus  continued  from  hour  to  hour  ift 
ohintar^  captivity/—^  People  are  much  more  apt  to  repent  of  having 
een  guidea  by  tne  judgement  of  another,  than  of  having  followed  their 
wn ;  and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  weakest  minds, 
trong  minds  can  decide  for  themselves,  not  by  the  opintoos,  but  by 
le  reasons  that  are  laid  before  them;  weak  minds  areioflilenced  roerelf 
V  opinions,  and  never,  either  before,  or  after  their  decision,  are.  firm  ia 
nding  by  the  preponderating  reasons/ — '  To  this  end,  to  this  miserable 
ndy  must  all  patnotism  come,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  seemingly 
iferior  virtues  of  prudence  and  economy.'—^  Kussel  was  absent,^  the 
:eeper  of  his  conscience,  the  supporter  of  his  resolution,  was  not  at  hand. 
IVo  CO  him  who  is  not  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience,  the  supporter 
€  his  own  resolution  !'-— *  Those  who  receive,  and  those  who  confer 
ivours,  are  both  in  difficult  situations ;  but,  the  part  of  the  benefactor  is 
he  most  difficult.' — '  Strong  emotions  of  tlie  heart  are  transient  in  their 
ower ;  habits  of  the  temper  permanent  in  their  influence.'—^  Justice  ia 
omedmes  felt  as  the  greatest  possible  obligation ;  especially  by  those, 
^ho  have  experienced  the  reverse.'—^  Obligations  may  command  gratitude^ 
ut  can  never  ensure  love.' — *  Those,  who  have  not  traced  the  causes  of 
amily  quarrels,  would  not  readily  guess  from  what  sli^  circumstances 
bey  originate  ;  they  arise  more  frequently  from  small  defects  in  temper, 
ban  from  material  kiults  in  character.' — *  Selfish  gratificadons  may  render 
18  incapable  of  other  happiness,  but  can  never,  of  themselves,  make  us 
tappy.'— <  We  canjudgebetter  of  people  by  their  conduct  towards  others, 
ban  by  their  manner  towards  ourselves.' 

Should  our  estimate  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  so* 
rtety  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings,  be  inferior  to  some  that 
lave  been  made,  it  is  obvious  that  we  do  not  under^rate, 
iiiher  the  talent  or  intention  which  she  discovers,     t'ew  have 
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^  entered  upon  public  service  more  superbly  accoutred  ;  and 
^  few  aim  more  directly,  though  (for  reasons  at  which  we  have 
alreudy  hinted)  many  more  successfully,  at  moral  improve- 
ment. With  a  single  exception,  Miss  EJgeworth  appears  to 
be  furnished  with  every  important  requisite  for  the  task  she 
has  undertaken — with  a  sound  and  cultivated  understanding-* 
constitutional  freedom  from  the  diseases  of  sentiment'^  clear, 
discriminatitig  perception  of  character,  acting  with  instinctive 
precision,  and  stamping,  rather  than  tracing,  her  animated 
portraits — assisted  by  a  c^nick  sense  of  the  ridiculousi  res« 
trained  to  temperate  exercise.  To  these,  we  must  add  eenius; 
bur,  whether  as  a  distinct  possessini),  or  as  the  perfection  and 
harmony  of  all,  lik»»  pure  light  p*-iiJuced  by  combining  every 
variety  of  colour,  we  are,  happily,  not  obliged  to  determine. 
Wit'r.  these  nutural  a:i vantages,  Miss  Edgeworth  unites  a  com* 
preheiisive  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  hiiiuan  nature,  in  its  diversities  of  character  and  expres- 
sion, which  results  from  steady,  alert,  and  varied  observation. 
The  tact  of  her  mind,  like  a  finely  attenuated  web,  catches 
every  mote  that  flies  across  it ;  while  her  judgement,  (we  do 
not  say  spider-like)  sits  always  prepared  to  select  or  refuse 
with  expertness  and  decision. 

But  among  these  splendid  qualifications  originate  some  of 
•her  faults.  From  the  diversity  of  incident  by  means  of  which 
she  illustrates  character,  passing  it  in  and  out  through  every 
variety  of  test,  results  a  degree  of  excess  and  entanglement 
Her  machines  are,  in  eeneral,  wheel  within  wheel,  to  the  no 
small  embarrassment  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  the  ope- 
ration ;  though  certainly  every  tooth  and  pin  has  its  use,  and 
tends  through  a  series  of  movements  to  the  great  effect.  There 
is  no  difficulty  which  some  contrivers  will  not  surmount,  ex- 
cept that  of  contriving  neatly  :  but  we  must  not  work  a 
watchby  a  steam  enginCfeven  to  gain  the  truest  time.  Id  thesame 
way,  the  healthiness,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the 
wholesomncss  of  her  tone  of  sentiment,  degenerates  into  occa- 
sional dryness;  and  point  becomes  manner.  Particularly  in  the 
canon  characters,  the  Mr.  Russels,  and  Miss  Sidneys,  who  make 
their  a|)pearance,  under  different  names,  in  many  of  her  tales, 
there  is  a  short,  arid,  regular  stvle  of  virtue  and  ivisdom,  which 
requires  a  little  easing  to  look  like  nature.  Thev  have  the 
the  misfortune,  at  times,  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and;  have  too 
much  the  air  of  glass-case  personages  to  be  mistaken  for  ml 
men  and  women.  This  fault  has  grown  up  in  Miss  Edeeworth's 
sandards  from  their  infancy.  We  observed  it,  when  tney  were. 
children  at  play,  in   the   '  Parent's  Assistant,*  and    we  ob* 
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serve  it  banging  about  them  still.  In  such  characters,  indeed, 
as  they  represent  the  author's  opinions,  a  degree  of  sameness 
may  be  expected  ;  but,  for  this  reason,  greater  care  should  be 
employed  to  give  them  an  air  of  nature;  or  they  will  be  re- 
garded only  as  the  speaking  moral ;  as  invissible  oracles^  al- 
ternately wise  and  silent. 

A  more  serious  charge,  andone  which  we  are  sorry  to  alledge, 
is  ihat  of  profanity.  We  cannot  realize  the  act,  in  a  woman, 
in  a  lady,  certainly  not  in  a  Christian,  of  writing  an  oath;  the 
distinction  between  which,  and  speaking  it,  is  far  too  nice 
for  us  to  discern.  With  the  reader,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  distinction  at  all.  He  must  either  pronounce  it  unembar- 
rassed, which,  would  Miss  Edgeworth  advise?— or  make  a 
break  in  her  sentence,  and  destroy  its  only  beautj',  the  dashing 
fiffect.  Why  not,  therefore,  abandon  a  practice,  which,  to 
let  against  being  positively  wrong,  is  only  disgustingly  natural. 
Nature  could  be  represented  without  it ;  to  the  best  of  our  re- 
collection, Miss  Porter  has  shewn  that  it  can ;  and  Miss  Edge- 
vortb,  who  ascribes  so  much  to  association,  should  be  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice,  rather  than  familiarize  the  ear  to  the 
anguige  of  vice. 

But  where  there  is  no  reference  to  Christian  principle,  the 
leGciency  will  of  course  betray  itself;  and  it  is  labour  lost  to 
destroy  the  berries  of  the  nightshade,  and  leave  the  root. 
Daring  several  years  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings  haVe  been 
before  the  public,  while  its  admiration  has  been  liberally  paid 
to  the  talents  they  display,  a  steady,  consistent,  and  by  no 
means  solitary  complaint,  has  been  made  of  this  radical  defect. 
Not  the  outcry  of  a  few  ignorant  enthusiasts,  it  has  prevailed  in 
the  most  polite  and  intelligent  circles ;  has  been  urged  by  pro- 
fessional critics  of  different  [character  and  connection ;  and  - 
will  pass  down  to  posterity,  as  the  subject  of  pointed  remark 
Knd  concern,  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  philosophical  works 
ofberage*.  To  all  this,  Miss  Edgeworth  cannot  be,  and  to 
Q8  it  is  obvious  from  minute  indications  in  the  volumes  before 
K,  that  she  is  not,  indifferent.  Her  opinions  may  unfortu- 
nately remain  the  same;  she  may  not  even  have  taken  the 
it>ubte  to  revise  them ;  but  it  is  unpleasant,  it  is  almost 
|artling,  to  become  the  object  of  such  general  and  serious 
^prehension.  A  man,  an  infidel  man,  might  encounter  it 
ithout blushing;  but  for  a  woman  to  stand  unembarrassed, 
)en  thus  arraigned,  requires  more  masculine  courage,  than  • 
th  Miss  Edgeworth's  good  sense,  she  could  wish  to  i^qw. 
. __:  ::•/. 

♦See  Rces's  Encyc.  Art.  Intellectual  Education. 
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For  a  woman,  to  whom  religion  appears  a  necessary  gracC| 
Kit  were  nothing  more,  whose  trials  demand  it  for  consolation, 
and  whose  characters  require  the  possession  of  that  principle 
which  it  is  her  office  first  to  instil,  and  to  render,  by  her 
'chaste  conversation,*  winning  and  lovely,— for  a  woman,  to 
strike  the  public  eye,  and  incur  public  censure,  as  irreligious^ 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful,  must  be  felt  as  derogating 
from  the  first  character  she  has  to  sustain, — the  character  of 
sex,  to  the  proprieties  of  which,  talent  can  offer  no  indulgence. 
We  perceive,  accordingly,  a  somewhat  awkward  attempt, 
in  the  present  volumes,  to  conciliate  conscientious  readers. 
One  or  two  instances  have  been  already  noticed,  and  others 
might  be  adduced,  in  which  the  words,  *  religion,*  '  provi- 
dence,' and  the  like,  make  such  an  unexpected  appearance 
as  wc  can  satisfactorily  account  for,  u|X)n  no  other  principle. 
But  they  have  too  much  the  air  of  interpolation  and  design 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Some  half-dozen  qualifying 
phrases  were  to  be  thrown  in,  but  the  ingredients  are  re- 
fractory, and  will  not  coalesce.  A  chance,  or  a  studied  word, 
is  no  substitute  for  prevailing  principle;  and  Miss  Eds^worth 
has  conceded  just  enough  to  be  awkward,  and  too  Tittle  to 
satisfy  those  to  whom  the  concession  is  made.  This,  after  the 
first  surprise,  is  the  only  light  in  which  we  can  view  it ; 
although,  we  should  much  rather  believe  of  herself,  what  she 
says  of  Miss  Nugent,  that  she  *  was  quite  above  all  double 
dealing  ;had  no  mental  reservation,  no  metaphysical  subtleties, 
but  with  plain,  unsophisticated  morality,  in  good  faith,  and 
simple  truth,  acted  as  she  professed,  thought  what  she  said, 
and  was  that  which  she  seemed  to  be.' 

Art.  II.  The  Philosofihieal  Tram  actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  I^mdeit 
alirulgcdf  from  tlieir  Commencement,  in  1665,  to  the  Vear  ISfXk 
Witii  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustrations.  By  Charles  Hutton,  LL-D* 
F.R.S.  George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Richard  i'earaon,  MD. 
F.S.A.  18  Vols.  4to.  with  many  Plates.  Price  S81.  6s.  &i  bdi. 
Baldwin.     1803 1809. 

Art.  III.  History  of  the  Royal  Society^  from  its  iDStitution  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.  &  E. 
Member  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  the  Wemerian  Society*  and  of 
the  Imperial  Chirurgo-medical  Academy  of  Petersburgh.  4to,  pp.  ti 
552.  xci.     Price  21.  28.  bds.     Baldwin.     1812. 

\^^E  place  these  two  titles  at  the  head  of  one  and  the  sanl 
i^eneral  account,    because   the   books  are   intended  tt 
constitute  together  one  complete  work.     In  the  Abridgemetii 
the  mathematical  department^  (including  astronomy,  geomeiry] 
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optics,  mechanics,  &c.)  and  the  general  editorafaip,  were  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Hutton;  the  department  of  Natural  History,  in- 
cluding Zoology,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  was  allotted  to  Dr. 
Shaw  ;  and  that  of  Medicine,  including  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Surgery,  &c.  to  Dn  Pearson.  These  gentlemen 
have  so  arranged  their  plan,  that  the  subjects  and  papers  are  pre* 
sented  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  originally  appeared. 
The  more  important  of  the  dissertations  are  repnnted  in 
the  style  and  language  of  the  respective  authors,  with  the 
sole  difference  of  the  adoption  of  the  modern  instead  of  the 
ancient  orthography.  The  less  important  and  valuable  papers 
are,  of  course,  considerably  abridged :  and  when  papers 
occur  which  have  been  afterwards  re-published,  in  the  works 
of  the  authors  of  such  papers,  their  titles  only  are  given  with 
a  reference  to  the  woric  vibere  the  individual  article  may 
be  found,  either  in  its  original  or  an  improved  state*  The 
general  principle  is,  that  every  article  shall  be  noticed;  and  in 
this,  the  present  abridgement  differs  from  all  that  have  been 
previously  attemped.  'The  title  of  every  paper  is  given  at  the 
bead  of  the  Abridgement,  as  well  as  the  number,  volume, 
and  page,  at  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  Transactions : 
while  the  running  titles  at  the  tops  of  the  pages,  show  at  once 
the  date  in  which  the  articles  were  first  published,  and  the 
volumes  in  which  they  are  contained.  Such  papers  as  appeared 
in  the  Transactions,  in  foreign  languages,  are  nere  translated  ; 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  such  as  anatomical  or  medical 

i)apers  of  a  peculiar  nature,  where  there  seemed  a  propriety  in 
eaving  them  untouched.  To  many  of  the  papers  which 
needed  elucidation,  critical  and  explanatory  notes  are  at- 
tached ;  and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  subjects  are  resumed 
<and  better  treated  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  Transactions, 
the  corresponding  reference  is  made  in  a  note*  Biographical 
notices  ^  accompany  the  first  mention  of  any  principal  con- 
tributor to  the  original  work  ;*  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of 
the  more  illustrious  names,  which  it  was  intended  should  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  a  supplementary  volume.  With  each 
volume  of  the  abridgement  are  given  two  tables  of  contents, 
one  corresponding  with  the  '<  numbers*'  as  printed,  the  other 
according  to  a  scientific  classification  of  the  subjects.  Copious 
general  indexes  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  18th  volume. 

From  this  brief  account  our  readers  may  form  some  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  the  present  Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  It  is  just  such  a  representative  of  that  grand 
national  worjc,  as  we  should  imagine  every  friend  to  the  sciences, 
of  competent  means,  would  wish  to  possess;  and  we  hope  it 
will  soon  be  deemed  a  requisite  part  of  the  libraries  of  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  public  institutions.    As  for  as  our 
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examination  has  extended,  (and  we  believe  few  penont 
examined  the  parts  of  the  work  with  more  minuteness,  ai  they 
successively  appcai-ed)  we  find  the  papers  very  judiciously 
abridged  ;  their  present  exhibiting  such  relation  to  their  oritviniil 
Ti^iflgnitude,  as  tho  nature  of  tlie  several  subjects,  and  the 
measure  of  ncqnaintance  with  them  at  the  two  distinct  periods, 
required.  Some  of  tlje  iUnstrative  notes  are  peculiarly  valuable; 
;ind  the  biographical  sketches,  while  several  of  them  are  very 
interesting,  uniformly  exhibit  (a  point  which  constitutes  no 
small  part  of  their  worth)  remarkable  correctness  in  respect  of 
dates.  Those  who  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  of  that  rapid 
advance  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  seventeenth  century,  is  due  to  British  philoso- 
phers, will  read  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  abridQ:ement  v.ith 
great  interest  and  pleasure ;  and,  if  well  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge,  will  discoVs.^r  on  ex- 
amining these  volumes  throughout,  that  much  more  of  the 
existing  stock  of  information  that',  is  usually  imagined,  has  been 
furnished  by  Englishmen.  This  is  a  noble  ground  of  distinc- 
tion, of  which  we,  as  P^nglishmen,  have  no  inclination  to  lo>e 
sight; — although  it  is  a  ground  from  which  foreigners, 
and  especi.illy  the  French,  have  aUvnys  been  anxious  xJb  dis- 
place us.  Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
volumes  of  the  English  Transactions,  with  those  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  bearing  the  same  dates, 
will  often  find  papers  on  the  same  subjects,  with  nearly  the 
same  results;  the  comparison  tending,  of  course,  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  respective  enquiries  were  conducted,  and 
the  results  obtained,  independently  of  each  other.  Instead 
however  of  being  assured  that  this  wasthecnse,  we  have  much 
reason  to  believe  that  in  numerous  instances  the  fact  was  far 
otherwise.  For,  while  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Society 
have  usually  been  pnblished  in  the  course  of  the  current 
year,  or  immediately  after,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy hive  as  usually  been  published  four  or  five  years  after 
their  respective  dates ;  so  that  the  French  have  always  been 
enabled  to  see  the  Transactions  of  the  English  philosophers, 
and  thus  to  avail  themselves  of  our  discoveries,  long  before 
their  Memoirs,  apparcntlj/  for  the  same  respective  years,  have 
been  prepared  for  the  press.  By  this  incidental  remark  we 
are  far  from  desiring  to  undervalue  French  intellect  or  French 
science.  We  simply  wish  them  to  be  duly  and  impartially 
appreciated.  But  we  also  wish  that  the  talents  and  genius 
of  Engluhmen  should  be  so  appreciated  ;  and  we,  therefore, 
recommend  most  cordially  and  warmly,  this  entire  and  con- 
sentanccub  abridgement  of  the  Transactions  of  our  Royal 
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iciety.  It  is  a  most  valuable  repository  of  literary  and 
ientific  knowledge ;  and  as  free  from  incidental  and  essentia! 
ror,  as  can  reasonnblj  be  expected  of  any  human  production 
similar  extent.  We  most  earnestly  wish  the  sale  may  be 
eh,  as  to  remunerate  the  spirited  proprietors  for  the  pains 
d  expence  they  must  have  incurred  in  laying  it  before  the 
iblic. 

Comprehensive  and  valuable,  however^  as  this  voluminous 
nk  undoubtedly  is,  it  was  conducted  throughout  with  a  view  to 
supplementary  volume,  to  render  it  complete.  The  proprie- 
rs,  in  the  course  of  publication,  announced  that,  in  a  detached 
lunrve  would  be  given  *  An  historical  sketch  of  the  origin, 
ogress,  and  present  state  of  this  distinguished  institution ; 
^ether  witli  biographical  memoirs  of  some  of  its  most 
ustrious  members — embellished  with  a  well* engraven  head 
each.'  And  to  this  detached  volume  we  ^hall  now  direct  a 
tie  of  our  attention. 

We  would  first  observe  that  Dr.  Thomson's  object  in  the 
mposition  of  this  appendix,  appears  widely  remote  from  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  abridgement.  Of  this  our  readers  will 
dge  from  the  following  syllabus  of  contents.  The  volutne 
»fnmences  with  an  introduction  of  sixteen  pages:  and  this 
3ne  contains  what  can  be  properly  denominated  the  History 
'  the  Royal  Society;  the  remainder  of  being  devoted  to  .an 
>ridgement,  and  a  very  succinct  one  it  must  necessarily  be,  of 
e  papers  published  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Transactions, 
3  to  the  end  of  the  last  century :  so  that,  as  it  would  seem,  this 
rnishes  rather  an  abridgement  of  the  abridgement  to  which  it 
professedly  supplementary,  than  ahistory  of  the  society.  It  is 
ivided  into  five  books.  Of  these  the  first  relates  to  Natural 
[istory,  and  is  subdivided  into  chapters,  on  Botany,  Zoology, 
id  Mineralogy,  and  Geography  and  Topography.  The  second 
Dok  is  devoted  to  Mathematics.  The  third  relates  to  Mathema- 
cal  Philosophy,  comprising  nine  chapters,  on  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Dynamics,  Mechanics,  Hydradynamics,  Acoustics,  Na- 
tgation,  Klectricity,  and  Maguetisui,  In  the  strange  arrange- 
lents  of  this  book,  such  readers  as  inquire  for  the  subject  of 
'neumatics,  will  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  made  a  branch  oF 
lydrodynarnics :  while  they  who  ask  why  Navigation  is  made  a 
ranch  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  may  be  informed  that  under 
lis  head  our  scientific  doctor  treats  the  subject  of  tidesy-^ 
hich  he  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  belongs  to  astronomy! 
ut  to  proceed  with  our  analysis :  the  fourth  book  relates  to 
hemistry,  which  is  noticed  under  the  subdivisions  of  Che- 
istry  proper,  Meteorology,  and  Chemical  arts  and  manufac' 
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lures.  The  fifth  book  consists  of  ^^  miscellaneous  articles,**  viz. 
1.  weights  and  measures.  2.  political  arithmetic*  3.  anti- 
quities. 4.  ^'  miscellaneous  articles  :*'  that  is,  if  we  rightly 
understand  the  matter,  the  4th  chapter  of  this  fifth  book  is 
per  se  devoted  to  that  which  forms  the  title  of  the  book  itself. 
To  this  succeeds  an  Appendix,  containing  1st.  the  Charter  of 
the  Royal  Society.  2.  a  Patent,  granting  Chelsea  to  the 
Royal  Society.  3.  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society,  respecting 
Newton.  4.  list  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  5. 
list  of  the  patrons ;  and  alphabetical  list  of  the  fellows  of  the 
Jloyal  Society. 

This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  a  material  deviation  from 
the  plan  originally  marked  out,  and  the  execution  of  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  Let  us  attend  to  Dr.  Thomson's 
way  of  accounting  for  such  deviation. 

'  The  plan  (says  he]  being  laid  before  the  author  some  yean  ago,  be 
readily  agreed  to  undertake  the  execution  of  it,  conceiving  that  luch  a 
work  would  be  of  considerable  utility ;  but  in  attempdng  to  collect  the 
materials,  several  difficulties  occurred  rather  of  a  fonnidabfe  natore.  The 
first,  and  not  the  least  fatiguing  part  of  the  task,  was  to  pemse  the  whole 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to  arrange  all  the  papers  under 
distina  heads,  according  to  the  sciences  to  which  tbey  retpectifely 
belonged.  This  took  up  a  much  longer  poruon  of  time  toan  the  author 
expected,  or,  indeed,  would  choose  to  specify.  Oo  prooeediog  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  the  papers  belonging  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  the  order 
tinat  appeared  most  convenient,  it  was  immediately  perceived  that  the 
essays,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  so  insulated  a  natqre,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  interest  or  connection  to  the  woik»  if  the  sobiecti 
were  strictly  confined,  as  was  originally  intended,  merely  to  the  details  to 
be  found  in  the  Transactions.  To  remedy  this  defect  as  much  as  potsiblei 
and  to  give  the  reader  a  greater  interest  in  the  sciences  as  he  proceeded,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  begin  the  history  of  eveiy  science  at  ncaiiy  u 
possible  at  its  origin,  and  to  give  a  rapia  sketch  of  its  progress  till  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society.  This,  it  was  thought, 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  juc|ge  with  more  acciuacy  bov 
far  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Society  had  contributed  to  the  increaie  cf 
knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  the  sciences. 

'  On  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  papers  in  the  Transactiooii 
it  was  perceived  that  there  were  some  classes  of  them  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  abridged,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subyecti  of 
which  they  treated.  This  in  particular  was  the  case  wth  thepapen  OQ 
Botany,  in  some  branches  or  science  the  author  was  overwhelmed  bf 
such  a  multitude  of  valuable  p^rs,  quite  unconnected  with  each  odxr, 
that  it  was  impossible,  without  swelling  the  work  mnch  bejond  the 
length  that  would  have  been  tolerated,  to  notice  them  all.  This  is  the 
case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  mediciqei  mathematioSf  and  che« 
mistry.  The  only  resource  left  in  these  sciences  was  to  aelea  tfaoie 
topics  which  appeared  of  the  most  importance  {  and  the  author  is  not 
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without  hopes  that  the  selection,  which  he  has  made*    will  meet  with 
tlie  approbation  of  the  reader. 

*  In  several  branches  of  scleocei  where  the  papers  in  the  Transactioni 
are  either  Tery  few,  or  of  comparadvely  trifling  value,  it  was  thought 
requisite  to  introduce  the  subject  with  a  short  outline  of  the  principles 
of  the  science.  This  method  was  resorted  to,  because  it  was  found  im- 
possible, in  any  other  way,  to  give  such  a  connection  to  the  parts  as 
would  render  the  subject  treated  of  in  a  sufficient  degree  interesting  to 
the  reader.  Indeed  the  original  plan  was  to  have  given  a  pretty  full 
outline  of  each  of  the  sciences  which  occupy  a  place  m  the  Phiiosqihical 
Transactions ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  section  in  the  first  Book  which 
treats  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  But  on-  putting  the  work  to  the  pres8» 
it  was  soon  found  that  these  outlines  would  increase  the  size  much  more 
than  their  utility  would  warrant.  On  that  account  several  of  the  longest 
of  them,  such  as  mathematics  and  chemistry,  were  omitted."  Pref.pp.  v.  vi. 

It  appears,  then,  from  our  author's  own  account  of  his 
work,  that  it  is  very  incomplete;  and  in  truth  it  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  characterize  it. 

Is  it,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  History  of  the  Royal  Society  ? 
Far  from  it.  All  that  can  fairly  be  considered  as  con- 
stituting the  history  of  the  Society,  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked  comprised  in  16  pages:  and  this,  from  its  trifling 
inagnitude,  is  necessarily  meagre  and  defective.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  know  what  really  takes  place  at  the 
fneetings  of  the  society,  will  search  here  in  vain.  If  they 
wish  to  ascertain  how  members^ or  officers  are  elected;  what 
process  is  adopted  to  determine  which  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented to  the  society  shall  be  published ;  whether  there  are 
proper  precautions  to  prevent  undue  influence  in  the  re- 
jejection  of  members  or  of  papers ;  whether  the  papera 
really  published  form  a  large  or  a  small  proportion  of  those 
which  are  actually  read ;  whether  there  ever  have  been  (a» 
has  been  rumoured)  at  the  sittings  of  the  society,  or  of  the 
society's  council,  earnest  and  long  discussions  upon  the 
propriety  of  rejecting  a  candidate  ^^  because  he  was  a 
schoolmaster,"  or  upon  the  momentous  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  indecorous  to  admit  *^  a  prince  of  the 
blood"  as  a  member,  by  the  usual  ceremony  of  the  Presi- 
dent's taking  him  by  the  hand,  unless  ^^  the  said  President 
bad  on  a  pair  of  gloves  specially  provided  for  the  purpose  :*'— 
If  such,  or  any  thing  like  it/  be  the  information  required, 
the  reader  will  ris#  from  this  volume  much  disappointed. 
In  reply  to  this,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  alledged 
that  the  Society  is  to  be  considered  as  a  literary 
and  scientiflc  body;  and  that,  as  such,  its  true  history  ia 
the  history,  or  abridged  account,  of  its  publications.  Thus, 
indeed,  Dr.  Thomson  affirms,  that  the  only  account  of  s 
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literary  society  which  can  he  at  all  valuable  or  interestin{j, 
is  a  detail  of  the  efforts  which  they  have  made  to  increase 
the  stork  of  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  various  branches 
of  science  to  which  they  have  directed  their  attention.     •  Tkc 
result  of  those  efforts  ts  ccntahwd  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Societj/J*     But  tliis,  however,  positively  asserted,  cannot  be 
correct.  Dr.  T.  himself  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
cannot :    for  he  tells  us,  that  at  one  time  there  was  such  a 
deficiency  of  materials,  that  the  publication  of  the  Transac- 
tions ceased,  and   that   Dr.    Edmund    Halley^  *  offered,  on 
condition  that  the  publication  should  be  renewed,  to  furnish 
one-Jourth  of  the  whole  out  of  his  own  private  stock  ;*   and 
that   at   another  time,  there  was  an  interval  of  three  yean 
without  any  publication   *  obviously   owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  materials  ;*  though  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  Society 
employed  all  that  time  in  doinpr  nothing.     We  know  farther, 
that    there    have    been    several     ]  apers    published    in    the 
Transactions  which  were  not  contributed  bv  members  of  tlie 
Society  ;  and  that  the  Society  assure  the  public  atinually  they 
will  not  *  pretend  to  answer  for  the  certainty  of  the  fa(?l>, 
or    propriety  of    the    reasonings,  contained  in   the  several 
papers  published,  which   must  still   rest  on   the   credit  or 
jndi»ement    of    the   respective    authors.'      On    the    other 
liatid,  we  learn  from  Birch's  History  of  the  Society  (a  work 
which    in    many    respects  Dr.  Thomson   would    have   done 
well  to   take  for  his  model,)    that  various  experiments  and 
researches  of  extreme  importance  have  been    exhibited  to 
the  Society,   of  which   not  the  least  vestige  is  to  be  found 
in  their  transactions  ;    while  the  recent  exclusion  of  some 
curious    dissertations  by    Professors    Vince    and    Lax   (al- 
though  they  had  been   read  before  the   Society)  tends  still 
farther    to   prove,    that   the    published   transactions    furnish 
by  no  means  a  fair  picture  of  the  real  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.     Hence  it  is  indubitable  that  Dr.  Thomson'* 
volume  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  that  society. 

Is  it,  then,  a  history  of  science  generally  ?  Here  again 
we  must  say,  Certainly  not,  although  it  in  some  measure 
professes  to  be  such.  In  many  of  the  departments  of  science, 
there  have  been  numerous  inventions  and  discoveries,  even 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  to  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  remotest  allusion  in  Dr.  Thomson's 
work.  To  specify  only  two :  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
new  and  curious  French  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
nor  any  reference  to  Lagrange's  most  interesting  result  in 
physical  astronomy,  respecting  the  means  by  which  the  per- 
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turbations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  so  correct  each  other,  as 
to  ensure  the  permanenc}'  of  the  whole  system  within  asr 
signable  limits.  But  these,  it  may  be  said,  are  ^mong  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  Foreign  philosophers.  Wq 
may,  therefore,  ask,  once  more,  with  respect  to  t)r.  Thomsoii*!! 
work, 

Is  it  a  history  of  English  science.  Still,  however,. the 
reply  must  be  in  the  negative;  at  least  if  such  a  work  is 
meant  to  exhibit  exclusively,  a  fair^  complete,  and  perspi- 
cuous view  of  Fnglish  science,  and  of  that  alone.  We 
have,  foe  example,  accounts  (brief  enough,  it  is  true)  of 
Leibnitz's  Differential  Calculus,  Euler*s  Calculus  of  Partial 
Differences,  and  of  Lagrange's  Calculus  of  Variations,, 
which  are  not  British  inventions ;  but  none  of  Kirkby's 
doctrine  of  Ultimators,  Landen's  Residual  Analysis,  and 
Glenie's  Antecedential  Calculus,  which  are.  Nay,  if  we 
were  to  set  down  the  various  important  discoveries,  &c. 
of  British  philosophers,  of  which  there  is  not  any  the  least 
notice  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  bare  enumeration  would 
occupy  pages. 

Once  more,  then,  let  it  be  asked.  Is  the  work  an  historical, 
or  chronological  abridgement^  of  the  published  volumes  o£ 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ?  Undoubtedly,,  the  volume 
answers  better  to  this  character  than  to  any  other:  but  even 
thus  considered  it  is  lamentably  defective  ;  not  toj  mention  that 
it  is  a  most  singular  whimsy  to  abridge  an  abridgement,  and 
then  recommend  it  to  the  public,  as  an  useful,  if  not,  indeed, 
an  essential  companion  to  it. 

In  preparing  an  abridgement,  whether  upon  a  large  of 
upon  a  contracted  scale,  of  a  work  relating  to  such  an  ex- 
treme diversity  of  topics  as  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  degree  of  knowledge 
and  information  requisite  to  assign  to  each  disquisition  m 
every  department  its  due  proportion  in  the  general  under- 
taking, can  centre  in  one  man.  If  Dr.  Thomson,  therefore, 
have  failed,  he  is  rather  to  be  blamed  for  attempting  what 
no  one  could  perform  adequately,  that  is,  for  not  duly  esti- 
mating human  powers,  than  because  he  is  often  unsuccess- 
ful in  endeavouring  to  describe  or  to  appreciate  what  he 
does  not  comprehend.  When  handling  those  subjects  with, 
which  he  may  be  supposed  best  acquainted,  as  the  different 
departments  of  natural  history  (with  the  exception,  we  think, 
of  botany)  and  chemistry,  the  composition  of  the  work  is 
respectable,  the  information,  in  the  main,  correct  and  in- 
teresting, and  the  relative  estimate  of  discoveries,  &c, 
pretty  fairly  adjusted.    But  in  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
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where  the  Doctor  appears  to  be  ^*  almost  a  stranger,*'  as  ia 
**  Mathematics,"  and  **  Mechanical  Philosophy,*'  the  in- 
formation actually  presented  is  too  often  slight  and  obscure^ 
while  the  omissions  of  important  results  are  most  vexatiously 
frequent.     We  shall  specify  only  a  few  instances. 

1.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768,  there  is 
an  ingenious  paper  on  the  theory  of  circulating  decimals, 
by  Mr.  John  Robertson.  This  is  omitted  because,  says  Dn 
Thomson,  '  the  subsequent  publications  of  Dr.  Hutton  have 
deprived  this  paper  of  all  its  interest'  Now  it  happens 
that  amidst  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  H.  in 
his  excellent  publications,  he  has  not  a  single  word  on  that 
of  circulating  decimals,  except  the  little,  amounting  to 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  dcfiuitions,  in  his  Mathema- 
tical Dictionary. 

2.  The  late  Dr.  Waring,  was,  as  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  England  could 
ever  boast.  According  to  his  own  account,  in  his 
*'  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,**  (and 
he  was  far  too  modest  a  man  to  deal  in  exaggeration)  he 
discovered  '  between  three  and  four  hundred  new  proposi- 
tions of  one  kinder  other;  considerably  more  than  have  oeea 
given  by  any  English  writer ;  and  in  novelty  and  difficulty 
not  inferior.'  Several  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  different 
volumes  of  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions ;  but  our  author 
attempts  no  detail  of  their  contents,  nor  even  enumerates 
all  their  titles.  The  reason  he  adduces  is  this:  *  Waring 
was  one  of  the  profoundest  mathematicians  of  the  I8tb  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  his  writings  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  that  reputation  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  Except  Emerson,  there  is  scarcely  any  writer 
whose  works  are  so  revolting  as  those  of  Waring  v  If  oh* 
scurity  and  abstruseness  be  synonymous,  and  if  those  works 
on  mathematics  could  be  revolting  which  Euier  delighted 
to  study,  and  which  D'Alembert  and  Lagrange  cha- 
racterise as  *  full  of  excellent  and  interesting  discoveries,' 
then  may  Dr.  Thomson  be  excused  for  so  speaking  of  such 
an  author. 

3.  Among  the  contributions  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Atwood,  are  two  on  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies, 
and  on  the  stability  of  ships.  These  Dr.  Thomson  cha- 
racterises as  ^^  excellent  papers;''  but  we  conceive  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  relate  are  mucii  too  important,  and  Mr. 
Atwood's  mode  of  treating  them  far  too  admirable  and  per- 
spicuous, to  allow  us  to  think  Dr,  T.  justifiable  in  thus  passing 
them  over. 
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4.  The  subject  of  Porisms  is  only  once  introdocedi  as  fat 
\  we  recollect,  in  the  whole  series  of  the  Philosophical 
ransactions  ;  and  that  is  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  by 
[r.  Brougham,  in  the  volume  for  1798.  This  valoable 
rticle  Dr.  Thomson  has  not  even  named;  an  omission 
bich  we  cannot  but  consider  as  very  extraordinary,  when  it 

recollected  that  notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has 
sen  paid  to  the  subject  by  Fermat,  David  Gregory,  Halley, 
.  Simson,  Play  fair,  and  others,  among  the  modferns,  it  is 
ill  a  matter  of  doubt  what  was  the  exact  kind  of  proposi- 
on  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name  ;*  and  it  is, 
lerefore,  the  more  desirable  that  light  should  be  drawn 
om  every  quarter. 

This  catalogue  might  be  almost  indeBnitely  extended ;  a9 
light  also  a  kindred  one  of  inadvertencies,-^such,  as  when  he 
ills  the  same  person  Mr*  and  Dr.  Mudge  in  two  successive 
ages, — or  when  he  calls  fluxions,  fluctions^ — or  when  he  nam|» 
[aupertuis,  Moupertuis, — or  when  he  affirms  that  ^  we  have  ^ 
9  history  of  mathematics  in  the  English  layiguagi — or  when 
e  ascribes  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydrostatics  to 
/r.  BoyU  in  one  page,  and  to  Archimedes  in  the  next, 
•ut  the  enumeration  of  such  oversights  would  be  an  ungra- 
ous  task  :  and  it  is  but  an  actof  simple  justice  to  acknowledge 
lat  this  volume,  with  all  its  errors,  will  be  found  to  contaia 
luch  that  is  both  amusins:  and  instructive.  We  have  said 
Qough  to  show  that  the  work  is  very  far  from  perfect;  but  it  is 
I  great  measure  constituted  of  selections  from  the  Pfaiiosophi* 
il  Transactions,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  in  many 
aspects  extremely  useful. 

The  lists  which  Dr.  T.  has  given  of  the  successive  Presidents, 
ecretaries,  &c.  of  the  Royal  Society,  are  preceded  by  aix  ob« 
srvation  which  we  cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Whoever  will 
xamine  the  Transactions  witti  care,  will  easily  satisfy 
imself  that  by  far  the  most  valuable  volumes  of  that  work 
re  the  32  which  have  been  published  during  the  President* 
lip  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and  fortunately  Tor  the  progress 
f  science,  he  has  enjoyed  that  situation  for  a  much  longer 
eriod  than  any  of  bis  predecessors.*  Now,  we  are  well  aware  that 
ir  Joseph  Banks  is  a  very  ingenious  naturalist,  and  a  very  hos« 
[table  baronet,  and  farther,  we  believe  he  has  no  great  aversion 


*  *  Though  I  admire  the  ingenuitv,  and  fully  admit  the  soundnesa  ot 
rofessor  Play  fair 'a  definition,  and  alao  the  utility  of  the  principle  on 
hich  it  is  founded,  in  the  discovery  of  Porisms ;  I  most  acknowledgt 
y  doubt  of  that  particular  notion  of  a  Porism  having  ever  been  adopted 

even  ftropoteit  among  the  ancient  geometricians/  Dr^  Trail,  in  Ui 
ifeofR^  Simion,  }u8t  publifhed. 
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Uj  any  ^eparr.Tterir  GCici'^nos exce.jc chat  which  includei*  Cir- 
<iAr.\  Rti«e«.'  c  '^  'i  oel'^er  -ei\r.a«iy '  ob  !-:i:re  and  reToltiiig*  pardca- 
lars.   U'.'i  are  sLtO  ar^xi  jcs  :o  as!»':a  their  due  share  ofpraiteto 
tir»f;  bfii -a  '  ^i>.overi^^  <:f  Dr.  H.^n»cieLr  Sir  HuraphiT  ]Hv}|, 
ai.'.i  si  frw  '^.(Ir-r  pbilotorl.ers  oc  cbe  fresc-ntday.  Yet  whether  it 
Ix^  i\ai  «e  [jOTir  re^ievirer-  nnvc  not  so  rrequenilj  partaken  of 
tlKi  abiiri'l^iiL  repvtsts  in    Sorio-Sqt:are,  as  some  of  our  con- 
t/:mp  /rar'^««  <'>r   to  whaisotrver  cause  ic  may  be  attributablf. 
He  rcrriiiiily  do  not  tmrik    the  Ph'.Io^ophical  TraQsactioo«  of 
llie  i^i^f:   32  years,  a'lV  way  conipinibie  in  point  of  ricboesi 
air:  "aliie  to  th'-^.^e  wiiich  v%ere  published  between  the  }'ean 
\f/jj  anrl    I7J7;  wh^Mi  the  Tolumes  teemed    with  commaoi- 
c:rtrii.4    from    W::l;.:>,     Daud    Gregory,    Cassini^  Demaioie, 
Moir;l>cr^,    U'oo'lwarJ,  BefLiouUi,  Piicaini,  Boerbaafe,  Che- 
Heldcn,    Arljiithiiot,    Diu.'.r>,    Kcili,    Garth«    Mead,    Lochei 
Brook  Tayior,  Desa^^ulieis,  Cotesi,  Muxham,  Juriu,  Maclto« 
rii),     Hailey,    Ncwicn,     Pembcrton,     R.    Siuison,    Stiriiog; 
Stukf^Iy,  VVhiston,  Bradley,  Hales,  &c. — as  bright  a  coostd- 
lation   ot    genius,   as  ever  ilUiminated   the  sciences  of  snj 
country  or  any  period. 

1  he  biographical  sketches  in  Dr.  Thomson^s  work,  are  by 
no  nuatis  such  as  the  advcriisements  with  which  it  «u 
u&hcred  into  the  world  gave  ns  reason  to  expect.  One  of 
the  best  is  the  account  of  Newton,  taken  .  avowedly  from 
'  Tumor's  collections  for  the  Town  and  Soke  of  GraQthani.' 
But  even  this  occupies  only  eight  pages,— a  narrow  spce  to 
be  assigned*  in  such  a  work,  to  the  greatest  philo^poer  that 
ever  lived.  It  contains,  however,  a  few  amusing  particulan; 
and  among  others,  the  following  piece  of  poetry,  wntten 
by  Newton,  when  a  boy  at  school,  under  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I. 

'  A  secret  art  my  soul  requires  to  try, 
If  prayers  can  give  rae  what  tlie  wurs  deny. 
Three  crowns  distinguished  here  in  order  do 
Present  their  objects  to  my  knowing  view : 
Earth's  crown  thus  at  my  feet  I  can  disdain. 
Which  heavy  is,  and,  at  the  best,  but  vain. 
But  now  a  crown  of  thorns  I  gladly  grbet : 
Sharp  is  this  crown,  but  not  so  sharp  as  sweet. 
The  crown  of  glory  that  I  yonder,  see. 
Is  full  of  bliss,  and  of  eternity.' 

To  this  we  sitnll  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a  qnotatign 
relating  to  the  moral  character  of  Nesvton. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  honours  that  were-  paid  liim,  he 
had  so  humble  an  opinion  of  himself,  that  he  had  no  relish  for  the  ap" 
pUuse  which  he  received.    He  was  so  little  vain  and  de&oaii  of  glosy 
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from  any  of  his  woHcs,  that  he  would  bare  iet  others  run  awajr  with  the 
glory  of  those  inventions  which  hare  done  so  much  honoar  to  human 
Dature,  if  his  friends  and  countrymen  had  not  been  more  Jealous  than  he 
waB  of  his  own  glory,  and  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  was  exceed- 
mgly  courteous  and  afiable,  even,  to  the  lowest*  and  never  despised  any 
man  for  want  of  capacity ;  but  always  expressed  freely  his  resentment 
igainst  any  immorally  or  impiety,  lie  not  only  showed  a  great  and 
ronstant  re^d  to  religion  in  general^  as  well  by  an  exemplary  life  as  in 
ill  his  writingra,  but  was  also  a  firm  believer  ot  revealed  religion ;  as  ap« 
pears  by  the  many  papers  which  he  left  behind  him  on  the  subject*  But 
Iu0  notion  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  not  founded  on  a  narrow  hot* 
torn,  nor  his  charity  and  morality  so  scanty,  as  to  show  a  coldness  to 
^ose  who  thought  otherwise  than  he  did  in  matters  indifferent ;  much 
less  tjo  admit  of  persecutiont  of  which  he  always  expressed  the  strong- 
m  abhorrence  and  detestation.  He  had  such  a  mildness  of  temper  that 
I  melancholy  story  would  often  draw  tears  from  him,  and  he  was  ex« 
xedingly  shocked  at  any  act  of  cruelty  to  man  or  beast;  mercy  to  both 
bdnfir  the  topic  that  he  loved  to  dwell  upon.  An  innate  modesty  and 
limplicity  showed  itself  in  all  his  actions  and  expressions*  His  whole 
life  was  one  continued  series  of  llsbonr,  patienee»  charity^  generosityf^ 
;emperance>  piety»  goodness*  and  alf  other  virtuesy  without  a  mixture  of 
my  known  vice  whatsoever.' 

This  is  such  a  character  as  a  Christian  pMlo^sopher  shoM 
imve.  Let  the  reader  contrast  it  with  tb6  lives  of  such 
men  as  Voltaire,  d^Alembert,  Diderot^  Condarc^t,  and  many 
3ther  philosophers  on  the  continent;  and  if  hie  feel  some.- 
Ebing  like  *<  honest  pride*'  at  being  the  cotintryman  of  New- 
ton we  can  readily  forgive  him.  I>r.  Thomson  adds  in  a 
note,  *  NewtO!i*s  religious  opinions  were  not  orthodox;  for  ei- 
imple,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity,^  We  ask,  where  is 
:he  evidence  of  this  ?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  he  was 
»o  angry  with  Whiston  for  having  said  he  was  an  jirian,  that 
IVhiston  was  not  sure  he  had  thoroughly  forgiven  him  for 
^ears  after.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that  an  Antitflni- 
arian,  of  the  mildest  and  most  placable  dispositton  should 
)p  lon^  and  seriously  angry  \V^itli  another  for  calling  him  an 
\rian  ?  Newton  was  not  liKcly  to  embrace  chiy  opinion,  but 
jpon  the  maturest  deliberation  j  but  when  once  his  opinion 
vas  formed,  although  he  wa^  far  too  modesr  to  be  often  ad- 
verting to  it,  yet  he  wats  infinitely  too  upright  to  vent  his 
inger  upon  the  person  who  riftpiesentcd  him  as  holding  that, 
>r  any  kindred  sentimentsi  But  we  ni?ed  say'  no  more  res- 
)ectiDg  this  often  repeated  charge.  As  yet,  it  has  been  addu- 
:eci  completely  unsubstantiated  by  ^vidtence ;  and  so'  long 
«tbat  is  the  case  wc  hold^oqrsclves  justified  in  disregarding 
t  altogether.  ' 

Here  we  must  terminate  pur  account  of  Dr.  .Tnpnas6n*&  bisr. 
ory.     As  we  proceeded' w'e  have,  we  confess,  been  free  in  ojir 
Vol.  y HI.  4N 
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censures ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  occasion  seemed  impe^ 
riously  to  demand.  If  the  instances  we  have  alledged  (and  the 
multitude  of  similar  ones  we  forbore  to  esrpose)  of  misinforma- 
tion and  inaccuracy,  had  been  only  secondary  oversights,  such 
a?  are  incident  to  all  writers  in  undertakings  of  great  extent, 
we  should  have  thought  it  uncandid  to  disparage  a  work  ia 
which  they  happened  to  occur.  But  they  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  indicate  either  extreme  carelessness,  or  entire  incompetency 
to  execute  accurately  and  faithfully  the  labour  undertaken*  Id 
the  present  book- making  age  this  is  the  besettingsin  of  authors. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  a  man  of  Dr.  Thomson^s  reputation 
seduced  by  it.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  obtained 
adequate  assistance  in  those  departments  of  science  to  which 
he  had  paid  but  slight  attention:  and  in  that  case  we  should 
most  probably  have  found  it  our  duty  to  recommend  warmlyi 
a  work  which  we  now  hesitate  in  recommending  at  all. 

Art.  IV.  Memniret  de  Friderique  Sophti  WUhelmna  di  Prutn^  Margraoe 
de  Bareiih,  Saur  de  Frtderic  le  Grand;  Ecriie  de  sa  mm.  Deux  toaws. 
pp.  757.    Price  One  Guinea.     Colburn,  1812. 

"^l^E  are  seldom  displeased  with  an  addition  made  to  die 
stock  of  works  of  this  class.  They  afford  almost  the  only 
inlet  through  which  vulgar  eyes  are  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  and  manners  of  courts; — and  by  disclosing,  ia 
their  genuine  colours,  the  characters  of  princes,  ministers,  and 
favourites,  and  the  trifling  impulses  in  which  the  far  greater 
part  of  their  counsels  originate,  they  enable  the  historian, 
instead  of  the  vague  conjectures  in  which  he  is  otherwise 
tempted  to  indulge,  to  trace  to  their  true  and  proper  sources 
the  most  important  political  transactions.  It  has  been  by  the 
help  of  such  disclosures  that  we  have  become  possessed  of 
so  accurate  a  detail  of  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  however 
some  persons  may  lament  this  rude  intrusion  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  royalty,  we  are  .inclined  to  think  that  the  St.  Sioian^ 
and  Montpcnsiers  have  upon  the  whole  rendered  good  service 
to  their  country  and  mankind — though  at  the  same  time  we 
are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  every  mind  which  can  rise  un- 
contaminated  from  the  participation  of  their  secrets. 

The  very  interesting  work  befose  us,  narrates  with  the 
utmost  apparent  candour  and  simplicity^  and  in  considerable 
minuteness  of  detail,  the  domestic  history  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  sister  of  the  Great  Frederic,  during  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years.  She  was  tlie  daughter  of  William  I.  King 
of  Prussia ;  and  it  may  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  English 
reader  the  more  strongly  in  her  favour,  when  it  is  rccoIIected| 
that  on  her  mother's  side^  sl^  was  grandaughter  erf  George  I., 
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Undl  but  for  the  weakness*  of  some,  and  the  sinister -interests 
6f  others.  Would  have  become^  there  seems  little  reason  ta 
doubt,  the  wife  of  his  grandson.  .        - 

As  genuineness  is  not  one  of  the  least  considerations  in  a 
(^ork  of  this  description,  it  m-rfy  be-proper  tliat  thereader  sboukt-^ 
at  the  outset,  be  apprised  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Editor^- 
i^ho  does  not  think  fift  to  disclose  his  name,  states  himself  to 
liavc  become  possessed  of  the  present  memoirs*  -  III  a  short 
Preface  he  says  that 

*  Various  persons  have  read  irt  manuscript  the  Memofrs  that  are  now 

)ffered  to  the  public  :  they  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Princess  ;  the 

Vlarg^vine  bequeathed  them  to  the  Privy   Counsellor  Hipperrille,  her : 

irst  Physician,  who  had  invariably  reftised  to  give  them  publicity,     Upon^ 

ills  death)  a  highly  respectable  friend  of  the  present  Editor  obtained, 

possession  of  them,  and  did  not  interpose  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tbek. 

)ublication.' 

« 

This  is  certainly  not  vtry  satisfactory  ;  but  their  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity  would  abundantly  atone,  we  think,  for. 
an  account  even  more  suspicious  than  this. 

The  Princess  was  born  the  3d  of  July,  1709,  Her  miseries^ 
(of  which  we  shall  presently  see  she  was  destined  to  encounter 
a  more  than  ordinary  share)  began  with  her  existence.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Lady  Darlington  (here  called  Arling- 
ton) she  was  at  first  confided  to  the  care  *  of  the  dauj^liter  of 
an  Italian  monk,'  (Vol.  i.  p.  5.)  called  La  Letti,  whom  she 
describes  as  possessing 

*  The  characteristic  mind  and  heart  of  an  Italian— that  is  to  say,  very 
ritracious,  vary  flexible,  and  thoroughly  deprived.  She  was  seliish,  proad,  . 
ffld  passionate.  Her  manners  corresponded  with  her  origin.  Her 
gallantry  attracted  numerous  lovers,  whom  she  was  unwilling  to  disap-  " 
>oint.  Her  manners  were  Dutch  ;  that  is,  very  coarse ;  but  all  thesa 
tefects  she  contrived  to  conceal  under  so  fascinating  an  exterior,  that  she 
harmed  all  who  beheld  her.' 

Such  was  the  person  to  whom  the  education  of  tha 
Vincess  was  immediately  confided  ;  and  the  poison  she  was 
3US  exposed  to,  was  not  likely  to  find  a  very  efHcacious  anii- 
ote  in  the  persons  by  whom  she  was  constaiitly  surrounded, 
ler  father  was  avaricious,  brutal,  subject  to  fits  of  the  most 
^governable  passion,  and  a  mere  soldier  ;  whose  sole  amusc- 
ent^  when  not  occupied  in  drinking  or  smoking,  or  abusing 
8  family,  consisted  in  disciplining  his  regiment  of  giants, 
fd  forming  schemes  for  kidnapping  accessions  to  it.  While 
her  mother  (who  was  stilf  living  when  these  Memoirs  were 
'itten)  she  says,  that  though  not  destitute  of  some  amiable 
alities,  *  her  ambition  is  excessive,  she  is  jealous  to  extra va- 
Dce^  of  a  suspicious  and  vindictive  disposition!  and  never: 
hdoning  those  who  have  oflFended  her.*  ... 

4  N  2 
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The  condition  of  the  Princess  was  such,,  however,  as  woiitd 
scarcely  be  inragined,  even  under  the  tutelage  of  such  pi- 
rents.  Blows,  famine,  and  bitter  reproaches,  constituted  the 
principal  ingredients  in  the  life  of  this  singularly  uofortunate 
creature.  <  La  Letti,*  (she  says,  vol  I,  p. 67)  *  used  to  give 
me  such  violent  blows  with  her  fist  upon  the  nose,  that  I 
sometimes  bled  like  an  ox.'  So  comprletely,  however,  had 
this  fiend  subjugated  her  mistress,  that  no  complaints  of  the 
ill  treatment  she  received  ever  passed  her  lips  ;  and  it  wu 
not  till  La  Lettiliad  herself  expressed  a  desire  to  be  removed 
from  her  situation,  that  the  Queen  was  informed  of  the 
sufTei  ings  of  her  daughter. — ^  The  poor  child,*  (said  Madame 
de  Roukole  to  the  Queen)  *  suffers  perpetual  martyrdom ;  aod 
I  dread  that  some  day  she  may  be  brought  to  you  with  ber 
limbs  fractured :  for  she  is  beaten  like  mortar,  and  is  in 
danger  every  day  of  being  maimed.' 

She  was  at  length  rescued  from  the  hands  of  this  oiercilesf 
persecutor,  of  whom,  so  far  from  resenting  her  cnieltiea,  she 
speaks  with  remarkable  forbearance.  But  though  she  was 
afterwards  less  beaten,  she  was  not  better  fed.  The  work  is 
interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  passages  lamenting  the 
scanty  and  sorry  fare  afforded  by  her  father^s  table.  *My 
brother,'  (afterwards  Frederic  the  Great)  *  and  I,'  (she  says) 
*  were  reduced  to  skeletons  from  mere  inanition.'  (VoL  L 
p.  158.)  In  another  passage  she  says, 

<  The  King  left  my  brother  and  myself  to  perish  with  hanger.  He 
King  himself  performed  the  office  of  career:  he  helped  every  body  bat 
my  brother  and  me  ;  and  when  by  accident  any  thing  happened  to  rmaia 
in  any  of  the  dishes,  he  tised  to  spit  upon  it,  in  order  to  deter  us  tnm 
touching  it*  We  lived  upon  coffee  and  milk,  and  dried  chetiktr  wUch 
entirely  destroyed  my  stomach.'    Vol  I.  p,  171. 

Tiii  re  is  another  passage  very  characteristic  of  the  usual 
haijits  of  tiiis  illustrious  Prince  towards  his  royal  consort  and 
progetjy,  and  which,  though  somewhat  long,  is  well  worth 
notice.  The  King  asked  one  of  his  children  in  what  way  she 
would  regulate  her  establishment  when  married: 

*  She  rt-plitd  that  she  would  keep  a  good  table,  well  furnished  with 
delicacies,  and  which  shall  be  (added  she)  better  than  yours ;  and  if 
1  have  children,  I  will  not  ill  use  them  as  you  do>  ndr  foree  them  to  ctf 
\^-hat  disgusts  them. — What  do  you  mean  by  that?  said  the  Kingi  what 
is  there  wanting  at  my  table?— There  wants  (said  she)  the  meaamf 
satisfying  one's  hunger;  and  the  litde  there  is*  consists  of  nothi^faal' 
coarse  garden  stuff,  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch.  The  King  bad  besa 
already  enraged  by  her  first  answer  :  the  last  threw  hian  into  a  conpleie 
fury  :  but  all  his  anger  was  vented  upon  my  brother  and  me.  He  bcgia 
by  throwing  a  plate  at  my  brother's  head,  who  avoided  the  blow.  De 
nejLt  threw  another  at  miney  which  I  avoided  in  the  same  manner.  A  voDej 
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of  ioTectives  followed  this  commencement  of  hostilities :  he  railed  at  the 
Queen,  reproachmg  her  wkh  the  wretched  education  she  had  given  her 
children;  and  then  addressing  himself  to  my  brothery^'  You  ought^  (said 
he)  to  curse  your  mother,**  &c,     VoL  I.  p.  160. 

The  only  intelligible  cause  of  this  matchless  brutality 
towards  the  Princess,  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any 
misconduct  on  her  part,  for  she  seenns  invariably  to  have 
endeavoured  to  conduct  herself  with  the  most  exemplary 
sabmissiveness  and  duty  towards  both  her  parents,  but  from 
the  difficulties  that  fell  in  the  way  of  providing  a  suitable 
match  for  her.  The  Princess's  inclinations  w^re  of  course 
not  thought  worth  consulting  :  but  unluckily  for  her  peace, 
her  royal  parents,  with  whom  the  choice  rested,  could  not 
agree  in  the  selection,  or  at  least  in  the  degree  of  persever- 
ance with  which  it  was  to  be  pursued.  The  Qjueen,  who 
it  will  be  recollected  was  the  sister  of  George  I.  ^exerted 
the  whole  force  of  her  influence  to  bring  about  a  double 
union,  between  the  Princess  and  Frederic,  and  two  of  the 
children  of  the  Hanover  branch  of  her  family.  In  this 
wish  all  of  the  parties  whose  interests. are  upon  such  oc- 
casions thought  worth  regarding,  appeared  to  concur^  As 
a  preliminary,  however,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  pro* 
ject,  the  King  of  England  required  that  William  should 
remove  from  his  councils  Grumkow,  his  prime  minister, 
a  condition  which  it  therefore  became  of  the  last  importance 
to  keep  from  the  ears  of  the  minister:  The  Queen,  however, 
though  aware,  and  warned,  of  the  importance  of  secresy, 
with  a  weakness  that  is  much  more  easily  paralleled  than 
accounted  for,  communicated  the  fatal  article  to  a  per- 
fidious female  favorite,  who  without  delay  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  the  minister*  Grumkow,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  lost  no  time  in  prejudicing  the  miud  of  the  king 
against  the  proposed  union*  and  in  this  be  so  well  succeeded 
that  the  scheme  was  laid  aside.  By  the  pressing  instances 
and  intrigues  of  the  Queen,  the  negociation  was  at  several 
intervals  renewed,  but  unsuccessfully:  and  the  King  be- 
coming impatient,  insisted  that  the  Princess  should  marry 
either  of  two  per^ns — tlie  Margrave  of  Schwed,  whom  she 
held  in  utter  aversion,  or  the  Duke  of  Weissenfcld,  who 
was  a  beggar  and  a  drunkard.  After  being  induced,  by 
the  menaces  of  the  Queen,  for  some  time,  at  the  risk  of 
her  life,  to  keep  these  lovers  at  baj;,  another  candidate  for 
her  hand  was  thrust  forward — the  hereditary  Prince  of  Ba- 
reith  to  whom  3he  was  afterwards  married,  and  who,  by  great 
good  fortune  made  her,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  excellent 
husband.  Like  most  other  German  hereditary  Princes, 
indeed^  he  was  pennyless.    But  so    delighted  was  William 
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with  the  successful  issue  of  the  negociation  (ihougb  be 
immediately  afterwards  found  reason  to  reg^t  it*)  thu  ix 
promised^  his  daughter  she  should  meet  ample  remuneruicfl 
for  al!  her  surierings  in  the  splendid  revenue  he  desiznc^ 
to  provider  for  her;  an  etTort  of  liberality  which  pro^:p^n'i 
so  well,  th;;t  she  found  iinself  in  possession,  after  her  u* 
mediate  expences  had  been  defrayed,  of  a  sum  of  elcra 
hundred  crowns.  It  was  not  lonpr,  however,  before  bis  coa- 
science  misgave  him  ;  and  after  due  deliberation  anJ  ifr 
pentance  of  his  extravagance,  he  struck  off  400O  crowns  frs 
the  capital  destined  for  her  portion.  (Vol.  I.  p.  402.) 
Some  lime  after  her  marriage,  to  her  great   delight,  fbe 

?uitted;  Berlin,  But  her  patience  was  still  kept  in  eiercue. 
Jpon  her  arrival  at  KolT,  a  castle  situated  io  the  terhcoriei 
of  her  father  in  law,  she  was  persecuted  by  the  harangue 
and  compliments  of  all  the  immediate  nobility  of  the  counur- 
and  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  the  specNi» 
of  which  we  never  before  remember  to  nave  met  with  a 
specimen,  we  shall  extiact  some  part  of  the  lady*s  acooac. 
or  rather  caricature  of  them. 

*  All  of  them  (sh^says)  wore  faces  made  as  if  it  was  their  cfntiiTa 
terrify  litde  children  :  their  visai^es  were  half  concealed  in  odiom  inKi 
of  filthy  hair  tortured  into  the  shape  of  wigrs,  amoog  which  a  pragear a 
rermin,  boasting  as  remote  an  ancestry  at  their  prey,  had  vi/^^^^^ 
their  residence.  Their  matchless  persont  were  decked  oat  in  halK.« 
ments,  which  in  point  of  antiquity  did  not  yield  to  the  veraaa ;  ikcj 
were  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  and  had  for  ages  bcro  trur 
mitted  from  father  to  son.  For  the  most  part,  these  tatters  dischsKd 
all  analogy  to  the  shapes  of  their  weareri :  and  the  mid  ihcT  b:  ' 
once  boasted  was  so  much  bedim nicd  that  its  position  coud  scajcefj  k 
recognized.  They  wore  however  their  state  dresses :  and  anim  b 
their  antient  rags,  they  fancied  themselves  at  least  as  T^tpwiafr^  a 
the  Emperor  adorned  in  those  of  Chnrlemagne.  Their  vulgir  muK^ 
did  not  disgrace  their  habiliments:  they  were  not  a  whic  sbfftr  t^ 
lowest  boors.  As  an  embellish nient  to  all  their  charms  they  woe  V 
the  most  pnrt  plentifully  bespiinkled  with  cutaneous  emptioas.  It  va 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  L  could  refrain  from  laughing  wUe  o- 
templatin^  these  figures.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  8^  9. 


*  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  betrothed  to  it 
hereditary  Prince  of  fiareith,  dispatches  arrived  at  Berlin,  fiom  I^ 
ChestLrfielJ,  containing  the  fornial  declaration  of  her  marriage  widi  ss 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  without  requiring  any  prelinuDary  stipnhbccs 
These  di.^p.ttchc3  were  delivered  to  Grumkow^  who  fJMHiiiil  *3 
kccrp  tiicir  existence  from  the  knowledge  of  the  King  tiU  ^ter  c^ 
Princess  had  been  irrevocably  omipcd  to  the  Prioce  of  Baickk  VdL  L  I 
p.  S48. 
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Wiih  these  singular  personages  she  afterwards  sat  dowrt 
to  dinner,  and  being  duly  warned  of  their  political  import- 
ance,  did  her  utmosi  to  entertain  them. 

•  I  endeavoured  (she  says)  by  starting  a  variety  of  topics,  to  make 
these  automatons  speak,  but  was  unable  to  draw  from  them  any  mor^  than 
yes  and  no.  Not  knowing  what  to  say,  I  bethought  myself  to  mentioa 
the  subject  of  domestic  economy.  The  sound  pt  this  magic  word  set 
their  talents  in  an  uproar.  In  a  moment  I  learnt  the  details  of  their 
household  and  every  thing  belonging  to  it.  A  controversy  arose 
that  was  conducted  with  great  spirit  and  appeared  very  interesting: 
one  party  contending  that  the  cattle  of  the  low  countries  wtre  finer  and 
more  profitable  than  those  of  the  mountains ;  while  other  beaux  espnts 
of  the  troop  maintained  the  contrary.' 

This  entertaining  conversation  was  conducted  for  some 
time  with  great  vigour,  the  disputants  not  forgetting  to  in- 
tersperse it  with  copious  libations  to  Bacchus :  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  repast  the  Princess  found  herself  surrounded 
by  thirty-four  drunken  men,  so  drunk  as  to  be  speechless. 
We  cannot  afford  space  for  the  description  which  the 
Princess  gives  of  the  amiable  consorts  of  these  worthy  spouses : 
but  they  seem  in  every  respect  to  have  been  most  aptly* 
mated.  At  Geffres  she  was  met  by  her  father-in-law,  the 
Margrave.  ^^  He  conducted  me  to  my  bed  chamber,  and 
staid  with  me  two  hours,  standing  all  the  while.  The 
conversation  turned  entirely  upon  Telemacbus,  and  the 
history  of  Kome^  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  the  only  t\¥o 
books  that  he  had  ever  read."  (Vol.  II.  p.  12.)  This  personage 
of  small  understanding,  and  a  body  attenuated  by  disease 
and  daily  drunkenness,  became  passionately  enamoured  of 
the  sifter  of  our  Princess's  principal  attendant,  who  was 
short,  fat,  not  remarkably  handsome,  and  lame:  the  most 
tender  epistles  circulated  rapidly  between  them;  and  their 
marriage  was  only  prevented  by  tne  death  of  the  M^trgrave. 

These  memoirs  terminate  at  the  period  of  the  accession 
of  Frederic  the  Great  to  the  throne;  but  we  are  told  in 
the  preface  that  we  may  expect  a  continuation  of  them. 
During  their  early  days  a  real  attachment  appears  ta^ 
have  subsisted  between  the  Princess  and  her  Brother ;  but 
the  work  before  us  contains  a  variety  of  anecdotes  (to 
which  those  given  by  Thi6bault  in  his  "  Souvenirs**  pretty 
s^ccurately  correspond)  illustrative  of  the  school  in  which 
the-  cliaracter  of  this  cold  blooded  philosophic  King  was 
formed.  Few  men  indeed  appear  to  have  derived  less  benefit 
from,  the  school  of ,  adversity.  It  neither  chastened  .his 
foelings  nor  improved  his  principles. :•  He  was  alike  un- 
grateful to  those  ■  who  iiad  relieved    bia  .early  sufferings^ 
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and  unattached  to  those  who  bad  shared  them.  Hii  i» 
human  treatment  of  his  youngest  sister,  the  Princess  AmcNii 
nnd  her  unfortunate  lover,  the  Baron  Trenck,  is  a  slWB  CB 
his  fame,  which  not  all  the  parade  of  sentiment  in  tome  of 
his  writings  will  be  able  to  efface.  Nor  indeed  is  there 
much  more  honesty  in  his  affection  towsundt  the  Pmca 
of  Bareith.  Even  long  after  she  complains  of  the  \om  4 
his  affection,  he  says,  in  an  "  Epitre  a  ma  soeor  k 
Bareith'**  with  what  smcerilt/^  will  easily  be  imagined. 

SI  «ou8  mes  pat  tremblans  la  terre  est  entPouftrte 
Si  la  foule  des  Rois  a  coDJur6  ma  perte, 
Qu'  importe !  Voua  m'aimez,  tenaie  et  if  sifah  aoear: 
£unt  cheri  de  vous  il  D*e8t  plot  de  malhev. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  these  Memoirs  will  doubtlea  he 
read  with  considerable  pleasure  on  account  of  the  anecdoco 
they  contain,  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  period  at  whick 
they  were  written,  the  predominating  sensation  in  every  veD- 
regulated  mind,  we  think,  will  be  one  of  deep  diigutt  at  de 
display  of  meanness,  deceit  andjprofligacy  they  exhibit,  aoioog 
persons,  upon  whom  the  happiness  of  so  many  thonauids  a 
their  fellow  creatures  was  made  tp  depend. 

AruV.    Petialggy.    A  Treatite  on  Rocks.    By  J.  Pinkcrtoa.  Sidk 

Svo.  pp.  Izxvi,  600, 656.  While.  1811. 

A  FTER  having  driven  the  Celts  of  antiquity  to  the  very  ircq|» 
of  literary  exi>tence,  and  humanely  doomed  these  Mri||e^ 
who  are  denied  even  the  ranli  of  iTarbarianSy  to  efeila<i^ 
wretchedness*; — after  having  enriched  our  lihraiiet  tritfc  a 
ponderous  system  of  geography,  which  is  demonstntad  to 
snrpnbs  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  by  the  supreme 
will]  which  almost  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  ar 
past,  present,  and  to  come; — after  having  spread  a  aieaihly 
banquet  for  the  public,  in  a  collection  of  voyages  and  tBVcht 
rather  the  worse  indeed  for  keeping,  but  still  eqnaHy  good 
with  son«e  collections  circulated  in  smaller  portions,  with  brick- 
coloured  covers; — after  all  these  meritorious  and  ardooosoa- 
dertakings,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  commiserating  the  wants  of  miae- 
rPiogy,  generously  steps  fonvard  as  its  reformer,— -to  faitioducc 
new  arrangenRMits  in  place  of  the  ^  absurd  claaoifteatioo,* 
(p.  xiii)  iiitherio  employed,— to  purge  the  nomenclatorefiuasap" 
pellations  with  which  ^  the  classicallanguageof  our  fachenThw 

*  Oeuvrcs  potthtune  de  Frederic  II.  Ton.  Vll.  pu  IM. 

f  **The  C  chi  are  savjget^  have  bem  tavsget  ainoe  die  woild 
and  will  be  for  cTcr  savagei;  mere  nuiical  nfigtt«  aoi  ysc 
la  a  state  of  barbarisn.'*— Piokcrtoa^s  Distm.  p.  68> 
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politeness  has  already  conferred  upon  bim^  as  he  modestly 
informs  us,  the  appellation  of  the  English  Strabo.  Should 
his  Petralogy  attain  to  a  second  edition,  we  confidently  expect 
that  he  will  add  to  his  titles,  that  of  the  British  PLiny.  Nor  ia 
it  by  any  means  probable  that  his  glorious  course  will  termi* 
nate  here.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  at 
least  equal  abilities  and  means  to  dispute  the  wreath  of  fame 
with  every  writer  of  antiquity  ; — but  we  will  not  anticipate  his 
future  achievements,  while  his  feats  in  Petralogy  afford  such 
ample  scope  for  admiration.  To  these  we  now  beg  leave  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  our  readers — though  neither  our  limits  nor 
our  abilities  leave  us  room  to  hope  that  we  shall  do  them  all 
thejusticeihey  deserve. 

primary  object  in  this  publication  was,  evidently,  to 
book ;  and  we  must  admire  the  writer's  boldness,  at  any 
rate,  however  we  may  blame  bis  judgement,  in  choosing  that, 
precise  subject,  of  which,  among  the  many  he  has  yet  meddled 
with,  be  appears  to  know  the  very  least.  It  is  rather  puzzling, 
certainly,  to  pronounce  9\\  what  determined  him  to  this  choice; 
but  the  following  solution  appears  probable.  In  order  to  com- 
pile his  Geography,  which,  with  its  numerous  imperfections 
and  gross  mistakes,  has  the  merit  of  being  extracted  from 
original  documents,  Mr.  Pinkerton  was  unavoidably  necessi- 
tated to  consult  a  great  number  of  writers,  ma>iy  of  whom 
declared  they  could  afford  only  a  small  contribution  to  his  pair 
of  quartos.  On  this  stubborn  parsimony  our  aqthor  resolved 
to  be  revenged  ;  and  by  great  good  luck  he  discovered  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  waste  researches  would  incorporate  in 
a  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  Of  the  shreda 
which  remained,  a  majority  were  found  to  relate  to  geology,  mi- 
neralogy, and  the  allied  sciences,  and  Petralogy  was  accordingly 
pitched  upon  as  the  title  of  the  patch*work  they  were  to  com«> 
pose.  The  question  still  remained,  how  thev  were  to  be  united^ 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  effect.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
could  be  more  cheap  and  obvious  than  a  new  system :  ana 
we  can  readily  believe,  that  Mr.  P.  composed  several^  before 
he  hit  upon  the  one  with  which  we  are  here  presented. 

The  explanation  of  this  system,  interlarded  with  a  due  por« 
tion  of  contempt  for  other  writers  on  the  same  subject,  who  are 
of  course  to  be  taxed  with  '  barbarism*  and  ^  absurdity,^  affords 
an  ample  introduction.  A  due  quantity  of  the  scraps  are  then 
ground  down,  so  that  their  constituent  piarts  are  not  readily 
discernible.  A  number  more  are  rendered  sufficiently  pliable 
i>y  such  additions  as«^<  Dr.  BslnogtOD  ia  ilia  catalogue  mea^ 
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lions* — ^  Mr.  Jameson  in  his  Mineralogy  has  proroiser.*- 
•  Dolomieti  has  also  observed* — *  Patrin  tays^ — and  the  iik& 
A  catalogue  of  minerals  is  clipped  into  pieces  a^rerablf  to  im 
division  intended,  and  such  observations  as  the  author  couij 
furnish  added  to  the  whole :  and  with  these  the  fragmeos 
which  are  honestly  placed  between  inverted  comnas,  u1 
referred  to  their  proper  owners,  arc  fastened  together.  Asta 
principal  value  of  the  work  evidently  depends  on  the  naturcd 
these  extracts,  which  constitute  full  five  hundred  and  txokx 
pages  out  of  eleven  hundred  and  fiftu-eight  of  which  the  vat 
consists;  it  will  be  <  satisfactory  to  know,  that  Saussure  ha 
furnished  above  one  hundred,  and  Dolomieu  about  bih' 
that  (|Udntity.  Besides  these  many  names  in  high  esnw* 
tion  occur;  among  others  Daubuisson,  Bronchaot,  Ferbcr. 
Wrrner,  Patrin,  Kinvah,  Jameson,  Klaproth,  Helms,  Zo^-^ 
Ferrara,  Spalanzani,  Faiijas,  Bourrit,  Btirnet,  Karsten,  Ktdd, 
■Play fair,  &c,  &c. 

It  mav  he  imagined  that,  when  Mr.  Pinkerton  surveyed  tu 
composition,  its  motley  garb  could  not  but  strike  him  ■ 
calculated  to  excite  the  laughter  of  an  uncivil  public ;  aa: 
we  admire  his  address  and  good  humour  in  joining  in  the&i&ue 
at  his  own  perfomance. 

*  These  extract*  will,'  says  he, « it  is  hoped,  from  the  varittj  of  if 
style,  throw  some  flowers  over  a  subject  proverbially  banvDi  wbikar 
expressions  of  the  observers' themselves,  in  the  seoaations  aiuaiw  6n 
grand  phenomena,  sometimes  enliven  the  subject  with  somewhat  ofa  S^ 
malic  interest.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  mosdu  is  even  BR 
diiRcult  than  painting,  and  of  incomparably  longer  daratioB.  Soar 
regard  it  as  a  maxim  in  literature,  that  a  book  should  be  a*  eompbUmk^ 
at  firsillL' ;  and  a  reference  to  a  work,  which  he  can  oeither  procme  or 
read,  would  contribute  litde  to  the  instruction  of  the  learner.  The  cadA 
will  likewise  consider  the  entire  novelty  of  the  plan^^z* !  !'  p.  xlvL 

We  will  not,  however,  be  quite  as  severe  upon  Mr.PinkrrtM 
as  he  is  upon  himself.  Though  the  persons  speaking  in  ibc 
work  frc(}uently  change,  their  speeches  are  too  long,  and  tfae 
principal,  great  I,  in  the  interposed  matter  is  too  disiinctif 
marked,  to  admit  of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  mineralog'.cai 
drama,  nor  can  his  book  with  any  justice  be  accused  of  cnor, 
from  being  too  co^npletc.  But  to  enable  our  readers  to  y^Ait 
for  thca«selves,  wc  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  tiie 
contents  of  the  introduction,  and  an  extract  or  two  from  uk 

The  first  section  opens  with  informing  us^  that  *  The  stOiir 
of  natural  history  has  been  divided  by  the  inost  esteei&e. 
authors,  and  by  the  general  voice,  into  three  kingdoms,  the 
animal,  (the)  vegetable,  find  (tlie)  mineral/  Mr.  Piokertoa 
probably  means  that  naturei  or,  if  she  must  be  personiSed,  the 
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productions  of  nature,  have  been  thus  divided^  but  be  ought  to 
iiave  known  that  this  has  been  done  upon  more  cogent  grounds 
than  the  consent  of  ^  the  most  esteemed  authors/  or  '  the 
general  voice,*  He  further  observes  that  these  kingdoms 
'  have  again  been  subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  and  varieties,*  and  then  discloses  a  grand  discovery 
that  the  ^  common  meaning*  of  these  terms  ^  implies  a  vital  or 
animated  principle.*  This  fixes  him  comfortaibly  in.  the.  saddle  ; 
and  he  spurs  forward  to  run  a  tilt  against  all  the  mineralogists 
of  whatever  age  or  couutry,  who  have  used  these  terras.  Whe-  . 
ther  they  will  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  ring,  which  he  lays 
down,  is  as  yet  doubtful.  ^  Human  systems'  we  are  told  ^  are 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  artificial  memories,*  a  truth  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  is  so  anxious  to  impress  on  his  readers,  that'he  assi- 
duously repeats  it  wherever  opportunity  occurs.  Because 
authors  apply  the  terms  genus,  species  and  Variety  rfi/^ 
fbrtntlyy  they  must  not  be  used  at  all ;  because  the '  species 
in  the  organic  kingdoms  produce  a  progeiiy,  and  minerals 
do  not  procreate,  it  is  altogether  ^  false  and  unnatural*  to 
calumniate  minerals  with  the  term.  As  we.  proceed,  we  learn 
that  these  terms  when  applied  to  animals  and  vegetables  con« 
vey  ^substantial  ideas  which  belong  to  real  knowledge,  and 
which  the  mind  grasps,  so  to  speak,  as  solid  and  tangible,^ 
whereas,  when  transferred  to  minerals,  they  are  *  wholly  arbi- 
trary.*    And  lastly  we  find  that  the^  are 'tf/ZnAw/^i' peculiar 

*  to  living  substances.'  The  *  manifest  absurdity*  of  former 
Writers,  who  entertained  an  idea  that  systems  were  moi^e  than 
Diere  artificial  memories,  being  thus  made  out;  Mr.  P.  i)ro- 
ceeds  to  furnish  us  with  a  new  nomenclature  which  shall 
convey  substaiitiai,  solidy  and  tangible  ideas  of  the  mineral 
kingdom.  The  precise  meaning  of  his  expression  *a  new 
nomenclature  of  arrangement*  is .  not  quite  evident ;  and  the 
assertion  that^  novelty  itself  is  apt  to  displease  ;*  displeases  for 
other  reasons  besides  novelty.  We  will,  however,  not  detain, 
the  reader  \with  these  trifles,  (which  would  have  passed  unno- 
ticed had  not  Mr.  P.  on  a  former  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
his  style,  hinted  something  of  having  been  *  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
xnaliel*)  but  hasten  to  communicate  the  outlines  of  his  system. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  *  consist  of  living  sub- 
jects, which  of  course  may  be  well  considered  as  divided  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species ;  but  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
the  territory  alone  constitutes  the  subject  of  discussion*    ^  He 

*  would  propose  therefore  that  the  mineral  kingdom  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  three  provinces:  Petralogy^  .ojr  the 
knowledge  of  rocks,  or  stones  which  occur  in  large  pisissbes ; 
LiTHOLOGY,  or  the  knowledge  of  gems  and  small  stones:  Me- 
TALLOGY,  or  the  knowledge  of  metals.*    These  are  to  supply 
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the  place  of  classes;  and  with  what  immense   superior'ny  rf 
precision  and  science^  must  be  manifest  to  the  most  obtiise  in 
tellect ;  only  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  mention,  what  are 
the  exact  dimensions  of  great  and  small. 

The  provinces  are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  Domains,  ud 
Petralogy  has  twelve  allotted  as  its  share. 

•  The  first  six  being  distinguished  by  the  subsfancef  themtelfni  of 
be  called  substantial  ;  while  the  remaining  six*  being  dittinguithed by 
drcnmstances  or  accidences  of  various  kinds  may  be  called  cibcumstas* 
TiAL  or  AcciDXNTAL ;  but  this  last  division  is  of  little  moment. 

The  first  six  domains  of  petralogy  comprise>  1.  The  aiderous  radoi*  or 
those  in  which  iron  predominates,  not  ia  the  comptradve  quaocity  vbi 
anslysedi  but  in  the  Quality  and  essential  cUfference  which  it  inparts,  i 
The  sileceouSy  denommated  as  usual  from  the  quantity  of  tilex.  3.  IW 
argil 'aceous.  4.  The  magnesian  ;  these  two  are  again  denominatfd  fma 
predominance*    5.  The  calcareous.    6.  The  carbonaceous. 

The  remaining  six  domains,  derived  from  circumstances  or  accidenoHi 
are  seven,  the  composite,  or  aggregated  rocks,  as  calcareons  spar»  wiih 
schorl,  quartz,  and  garnets,  felspar,  and  siderite,  or  horaUendct  Ac.  "Dni 
domain  has  often  been  confcundcd  with  the  gnmites,  however  dieo  froa 
that  description.  8.  The  diamiaonic,  or  rocks  in  which  the  aabstasea 
arc  so  completely  mingled,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  upon  an  analysis,  ■ 
pronounce  which  predominates.  9.  The  anooialousy  or  those  which  oo^ 
tradict  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  pieseot  unexpected  and  obbshI 
combinations. 

Some  of  these  domains,  though  they  af!brd  few  objecta  at  present,  waf 
in  the  progress  of  science,  be  greatly  enriched  and  enlarged ;  and  tks 
utility  of  su(  h  divisions  will  be  more  perceptible  as  the  study  advasoB 
towards  pei  fection,  the  greatest  obscunty  at  present  arising  fram  want  of 
necessary  subdivisions. 

The  remaining  three  domains  are  generally  admitted  m  geokgial 
works,  namely.  10.  The  transilient  roCks,  an  inttresting  aeriet,  in  vSick 
one  substance  gradually  passes  into  another,  as  granite  into  porpbyryt 
trap  into  wacken,  and  the  like.  11.  The  decomposed  rocksy  whiiagfiH 
dually  decay  into  sand,  clay,  or  productive  soil.  l2.  TheToIamiCf  win 
require  no  other  description.'  pp.  iv,  v. 

These  domains^  must  serve  as  a  substitute  for  orders. '  The 
smaller  distinctions/  Mr.  P.  informs  us,  'can  only  be  derived 
from  the  objects  themselves,'  and  \^hat  arc  aenominated 
specieSf  in  the  *  arbitrary  and  unnatural  systems*  of  mineralo- 
gists, are  henceforwaicl  to  be  called  moxlety  which  *  must  be 
chiefly  understood  to  refer  to  the  chemical  mode  of  combina- 
tion upon  which  the  nature  of  the  substances,  as  ia  now  al- 
lowed by  the  greatest  chemists,  is  yet  more  dependant,  than 
even  u|)on  the  ingredients  combined.' — A  definition  of  *  com- 
bination/ and  <  the  nature  of  substances,*  would  not  have 
been  misapplied  in  this  place. 
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*  This)  the  molt  important  point  of  the  arradgeraeiit  beiog  thus  bor« 
owed  from  chemistry^  which,  like  a  guardian  angeit  should  always  hover 
Miad  and  direct  the  labours  of  mineralogy :  the  other  subdivisions  only 
ec|uire  a  characteristic  clearness  to  assist  the  memory  .the  chief  object  in 
ny  system  of  natural  history),  and  an  appropriadon  to  the  subject  so  as  to 
atisfy  the  judgment  and  imagination.  From  the  earliest  productions  of 
^nseus  to  the  present  time,  the  word  Structure  has  been  appliedf 
rith  classical  propriety,  to  denote  a  most  striking  and  characteristic  dis« 
[action  between  mineral  substances,  whether  on  a  ereat  or  on  a  nnall 
caJc,    p.  vm. 

Leaving  this  singular  definition  of  the  word  structure  to  the 
ODsideration  of  our  readers,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that, 
Mtead  of  the  *  sub-species^  varietieSy  and  sub-varieties ^  as  they 
lave  been  cnlied,  *  with  great  penury  and  uncouthness  of  Ian* 
^uage;*  Mr.  P.  out  of  the  riches  of  his  classical  stores  pro- 
luces  the  terms  aspect^  variety ^  diversity j  and  lineament  I 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  the  next  step  is,  to  shew  the 
Qcalculable  value  of  his  own  system,  which  he  attempts  by 
Dstancing  the  embarrassments  of  his  predecessors.  Whether 
le  can  gain  disciples  simple  enough  to  believe,  that  the  diffi- 
ulty  of  distinguishing  between  different  kinds  of  minerals,  is 
emoved  by  calling  them  modes  and  aspects^  instead  of  species 
nd  varieties^  we  know  not  ;  but  this  is  really  and  truly  the  sole 
mount  of  his  pretension,  notwithstanding  it  iscloaked  beiteath 
our  pages  of  extract  from  Werner,  (whom  he  is  equally  ready 
o  use  and  abuse  ;)  half  a  page  from  Ainsworth,  to  instruct  us 
n  the  ^  ancient  and  classical  senses*  of  the  word  species ;  and  a 
»age  from  Saussure  :  notwithstanding,  too,  this  division  of  bis 
/ork  is  enlivened  with  a  sneer  at  the  *  truly  risible  pedantry  of 
dilton,'  whose  '  logic  was  the  art  of  talking  nonsense  accord- 
ng  to  a  fixed  method;'  a  blow  at  the  *  prolix,  confused  and 
ligressive  style  of  Dolomieu'  and  *  his  strange,  very  curious, 
nd  original  specimen  of  a  definition  !'  and  a  thrust  at  Werner's 
truly  German  distinctions :'  and  lastly,  notwithstanding  the 
urious  information,  that  the  word  species  ^chiefly  belongs, 
^ith  the  greater  part  of  the  Linnean  language,  to  a  modern 
uinity  so  barbarous,  as  even  to  confound  gender  and  cases 
nd  many  others  of  the  commonest  rt//^^  of  grammar,^ 

The  second  section  treats  of  the  order  of  the  distinctive 
haracters.  These  he  has  arranged  in  the  following  succession  : 
exture,  hardness,  fracture,  fragments,  weight,  lustre,  transpa- 
ency  ;  *  to  which,*  says  be,  *  colour  is  sometimes  added 
iiough  the  most  vague  and  insignificant  of  all  the  characteris- 
ics.*  This  last  observation  is  only  very  partially  true,  as 
lere  are  minerals  in  which  colour  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
uence  and  perfectly  distinctive,  as  in  several  of  the  lead  apd 
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iron  ores,  though  certainly  it  cannot  be  made  iDdisonmiaatd/ 
of  equal  importance  in  every  case* 

The  different  comparative  degrees  of  these  cbaracteratiG^ 
have  been  generally  denoted   by  the  ratio  of  numben,  tk 
exti:emes  of  which  indicated  the  maximom  and  minimonii 
which  such  a  properly  could  exist.     It  is  difficult,  do  doob^ 
in  such  uv\  arbitrary  scale,  to  attach  precise  ideas  to  the  nna- 
bers ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  from  oixr  want  of  means  to  con- 
pare    the    intensity  of   the    characteristics    themselves.    BIl 
rinkerton,  therefore,  only  renders  bad  worse,  by  introduciDga 
set  of  terms  to  express  this  ratio,  whose  relation  to  one  aos- 
ther  is  equally  indistinct.     His  terms  for  weight,  are  jnimkmt 
carbonosej  siderose^VLnd  barytose;  for  hardness  creiic,gffpskf  mr. 
moricy  basaltic^  felsparic^  crystalic^  oorwidic.   Now,  it  is  scan*- 
Iv  possible  even  for  Mr.  Pinkcrton   to  suppose   himself  a  jot 
the  wiser  when  these  terms  are  applied  to  the  substances  froa 
which  thev  are  borrowed,  as  wi ten  coal  is  said  tobcof  attr- 
bonose  weight,  and  felspar  of  a/fhparw  hardness. '   And  vhcs 
they  are  applied  to  other  substances,-  unless  you  remember  tk 
order  in  which  he  has  arrangi'd  them,  that  is,  ufilessyou  redm 
them  to  numbers  in  the  mind^  you  have  still  no  scale  of  comps* 
rison  with  minerals  in  gcneml.    You  simply  learn  that  tliii« 
the  other  substance  is  as  hard  as  corundum,  or  as  beavT  ■ 
barytes,   without  knowing  whether  corundum    is   one  ot'ik 
harder  or  softer  minerals,  or  whether  barytes   is  heavier  or 
lighter  than  pumice.     How  greatly  our  languag^e   has  beta 
enriched  by  these  ingenious  adjectives  wc   do  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  must  inform  our  readers  on  the  part  of  ik 
author,    that 

<  While  some  recent  authors  of  mineralogy  pollute  the  classical  laast^ 
of  our  fathers,  with  an  inundation  of  barbarous  German  words,  dcfivcdfioB 
the  vulvar  dialects  of  illiterate  miners,  who,  of  course,  first  oLsenfd  te 
distinction  between  mineral  bodies;  it  became  the  more  an  object  of  10- 
bition  to  treat  this  difficult  subject  with  rjch  a  degree  of  classical  psntfi 
as  not  to  disgust  the  eye  of  taste,  contemn  the  ditcustioas  of  grunav,  or 
vitiate  the  eternal  tenor  of  our  language.'     p.  XX. 

The  quotations  in  this  section  are:  Dr.  Townson  on  Tci- 
ture,  and  Werner  on  Hardness,  which  are  gi\en  with  dac 
t'.xuctiK'ss,  even  to  Werner's  note,  informing  us  tliat  kniifL 
flics,  mac^nifiers,  &c.  are  *  to  be  met  with,  well  made  m 
adapted,  at  Mr.  Schubert's,  Mechanic  to  the  Academy  of 
Mines,  Frybcrg.'  And  lest  the  bep;inner  might  suspect  ihst 
the  hardness  of  minerals  is  to  be  tried  by  his  teeth,  ne  is  dis- 
tinctly remindcdy^/r /2;/i£'^^  that  the  proper  instrumeut  for  tUi 
purpose  is  the  knife. 
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Trhe  third  section  is  entitled  ^Remarks  on  Vt^erner^s  Geo- 
[Dosy,  or  System  of  Rocks.*  These  begin  with  the  assurance, 
hat  *  we  can  hop6  to  observe  little  exceeding  the  three  thou, 
iindth  part  of  the  semidiaoieter  of  the  earth.*  Now  Chimbo- 
150  is  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and -were  the 
trala  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  situation,  that  is,  hori- 
:on tally,  we  might  still  reasonably  hope  to  become  accurately 
cquainted  with  so  much  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Nay,  even 
be  strata  of  our  own  country  present  a  succession  amounting 
irobably  to  above  three  miles,  \vhich,  arithmetieally  expressed, 
rill  convince  Mr*  Pinkerton  thit  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
kbserving  a  portion  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  he  suppose^/ 
Ve  are,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  Mr, 
^inkerton's  ideas  of  stracification  are  fai*  from  being  *  siibstan- 
ial  and  tangible/  He  complauis  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
iroofs  ^  that  granite  is  the  universally  radical  rock,'  because 

if  we  examine  the  accounts  of  the  substances  found  at  the 
^eatest  depths  in  coal  ynines  and  other  excavations,  there  is  no 
kppearance  of  granile  P  p.  xxx.  He  seems  to  think  that  plains, 
IS  being  nearer  the  centre  of  the  earth,  have  lower  strata 
lian  the  mountains,  p.  xliii  :  and  seriously  hints  that  coal  may 
)e  expected  in  Surry,  if  it  be  true  that  iron  fs  generally  an  in- 
dication of  that  substance,  p.  96.  He  is  also  so  anxious  to  dis-^^ 
jrove  the  necessity  of  studying  rocks  in  nature,  that  we  are 
nvoluntarily  reminded  of  the  animal,  who  found  the  fashion  of 
10  tails  so  peculiarly  convenient  and  becoming^*  It  is  there-- 
Pore  by  no  means  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  he  dissents 
Prom  Werner,  (and  indeed  every  other  author  in  existence,) 
and  refuses  to  adapt  his  work  to  his  system,  for 

*  If  a  work  of  petralogy  were  fouaded  upon  this  theory,  it  must  fall  with 
it ;  and  no  writer  o^  judgement  or  industry ^  would  choose  to  risk  his  labour 
ipon  such  an  uncertain  foundation.'     p.  xxxi. 

*  Mr.  Pinkerton'8  arguments  upon  this  subject  are  of  such  a  very  homely 
kind,  that  we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  in  his  own  words,  for  the  conso* 
ation  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  happen  to  be  in  the  same  predica^ 
lient : 

*  Petralogy,  therefore,  or  the  knowledge  of  rocks,  must,  like  the  other 
branches  of  mineralogy,  be  studied  in  cabinets  as  well  as  id  nature ;  and 
in  the  substances  themselves,  not  in  supposed  theoretical  positions ;  for  if 
the  student  cannot  distinguish  a  rock  without  these  adyentititious  aidf, 
[nature  and  theoretical  positions),  which  in  the  great  variety  of  nature,  will^ 
themselves  often  lead  to  false  conclusions,  he  may  be  pronounced  as  truly 
gnorant  of  the  subject,  as  he  who  cannot  distinguish  gems  without  being, 
oformed  of  their  countries,  sites^  and  gangarts.  And  this  would  be  the 
sore  absurd,  as  it  is  self  evident,  as  already  observed,  t^l.  large. /ifftr/fiii^jr 
nust  present  more  palpuble  and  more  numerous  characteriitict^  than  die 
ninut€*    p.  xjudiir 
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In  section  the  fourth,  our  author  pleads  for  die  ftdmissioiirf 
'  iron, not  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  earth.  His  »ning,'  as  fir  as  « 
are  able  to  discover  it,  is^  that  since  iron  imparta4:haracterM& 
properties  to  several  minerals,  it  ought  to  aflfbrd  a  title  wide 
which  they  might  be  arranged  ;  but  we  confeai  that  we  m 
unable  to  divine  why  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  a  metal,  wbidit 
must  and  will  remain  whether  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  ondt 
or  any  other  chemical  combination.  Mr.  Pinkerton  addica 
Sir  H.  Davy's  recent  discoveries  in  his  defence,  since  thcj 

<  evince  chat  the  alkaline  earths,  that  is  the  calcareous,  angaasi^ 
baryuc,  strontianic,  are  of  a  metallic  nature  or  yield  peculiar  mcuG*  vUk 
he  suspects  the  other  earths  to  be  in  the  like  predicament  (as  the  tSkam 
has  since  proved),  it  would  be  absurd  to  Rject  iroo  as  an  esi^  wa^ 
because  it  yields  a  metal.'  p.  zli. 


But  the  fact  is,  that  though  Sir  Humphry's  experi 
have  brought  the  earths  under  the  appellation  of  metah,  « 
are  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  call  tne  metals  earthy  or  s 
make  the  two  terms  synonymous,  unless  we  intend  to  res^ 
one  or  the  other  superfluous.  The  earths  still  remain  oBiai 
by  so  many  common  properties,  and  separated  from  tk 
other  metals  by  so  many  distinctions,  that  we  must  pitiini 
them  as  a  particular  class,  cither  by  giving  them  a  new  naai^ 
or,  which  is  evidently  more  rational,  by  new  modelling  ^ 
•definition  of  their  old  appellation.  Perhaps  their  ituisin 
a  stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  than  that  of  carbon,  eves  a 
the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  we  are  capable  of  prodsSi 
ing,  would  be  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  we  protest  agaiwt  l^ 
establishing  the  old  reign  of  the  metallic  calces  under  thenmi 
of  earths,  and  the  needless  multiplication  of  appeHarioni  kv 
calling  oxyde  of  iron,  sidegea  and  siderous  earth. 

The  introdiiction  is  closed  with  a  fifth  section,  wliicboo»> 
tains  miscellaneous  obscixutions.  The  first  ascribes  the  siflff 
progress  of  mineralot^y  to  its  being  too  wide  for  the  labocnd 
one  man;  and  extols  the  utility  of  '  general  systems  or  conp- 
lations,^  concluding  with  the  remark  that,  '  in  this  also,  u  s 
the  otiicr  scieixes,  more  genius  is  required  to  hoild  a  sjska 
than  to  make  observations,  in  the  latter,  Newton  mnstyirii 
to  Herschcl.'  p.  xliii.  The  inference  intended,  we  leave  v 
our  readers,  lest  we  should  offend  Mr.  Pinkcrton^s  modotr. 

The  second  observation  is  on  netralogy  and  SOokA 
and  only  proves  that  ho  knows  notding  about  either.  1* 
third  exposes  the  futility  of  small  tours.  '  When  an  aathsrii 
his  cabinet,  studies  the  whole  globe,  and  the  colleotive 
of  two  thousand  years,  these  little  journeys  only  impress 
puerile  excursions;  and,  in  converuuson,   be  i  egnts  taW 
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ihe  smallest  tourists  the  .greatest  boasters.'  p.  xliv.  We  have 
found  them  surpassed  by  one  who,  we  shrewdly  suspect,  never 
made  a  geological  tour  in  his  life.  In  the  4th,  on  the  study  of: 
,r0ckSf  we  are  told  tha^  *  The  vagueness  of  ideas  in  the  works*  ?v 
of  Dolomieu  and  Faujas,  and  many  other  observers,  is  such, 
that  nothing  can  be  learned.'  p.  xlv.  Yet  Mr.  Pinkerton 
condescendingly  honours  the  former  by  borrowing  trifling 
extracts  from  his  works,  to  the  amount  of  nearly-  siityy  and 
from  the  latter  about  twenty  pages.  The  observatiohs  on  exact 
nomenclature  wouU  have  been  useful,  if  the  author  had  applied 
them  to  himself.  Of  the  apology  for  his  plan  we  have 
already  given  a  specimen. 

From  this  ample  account  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
work,  which  may  with  some  degree  of  propriety  be  esteemed 
his  own,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  other  original  portions  of  his  book  are  executed. 
They  will  every  where  meet  with  the  same  vagueness,  or  ra- 
ther absence  of  ideas,  concealed  beneath  a  profusion  of  so- 
norous words  ;  the  same  fruitless  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between  allied  substances,  by  giving  them 
new  names  instead  of  new  definitions ;  the  same  deplorable 
proofs  of  ignorance  in  the  fundamental  and  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mineralogical  science ;  the  same  supercilious  con« 
tempt  for  every  writer  except  one ;  and  the  same  persever- 
ing determination,  in  spite  of  all  these  disqualifications,— *  to 
make  a  book.  To  prove  these  assertions,  we  need  only  open 
either  of  the  volumes.  We  select,  at  random,  the  fifth,  or  Cal- 
careons  Domain.  After  informing  us  that  calcareous  earth 
is  an  important  substance,  produced  by  burning  limestone,  &c. 
-  that  *  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,'  that  it  is  *  incapable  of  fusion,' 
that  ^  limestone  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,'  and 

*  niortar  of  quick  lime  and  sand,'  &c.  and  acknowledging  that 

*  these  observations  are  chicjly  extracted  from  Kirwan,  Thomp- 
son, and  Patrin,'  though  he  might  also  have  learnt  them  from 
a  schoolboy,  he  mentions  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  discovery, 
and  concludes  his  introduction  thus: 

'  In  some  works  of  mineralogy,  the  first  three  modes  of  this  domain, 
(marble,  konite,  and  limestone,)  and  even  the  three  succeeding  (alabas- 
trite,  limeslate,  and  coral  rock),  have  been  arranged  as  mere  subspecies,  or 
varieties  of  limestone.     Strict  chemical  analysis  m^^/tro^^r^/y  discover  a 
different  proportion  of  ingredients,  as,  for  example,  nior&  water  of  crystal- 
lisation in  marble,  and  more  or  less  silex  or  argil ;  and  there  is,  at  any 
ratty  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  combination.     But  the  chief  use  of  any 
system  being  to  assist  the  memory,  even  the  strict  precision  of  terms  be- 
comes mere  pedantry,  if  it  be  not  subservient  to  tliis  main  object.     Toe 
Jarge  masses  of  colour,  or  too  email,  will  render  the  picture  equally  ioc* 
legant  and  obscure,'  Vol.  I.  pp.  S78,  3794 
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To  preserve  elegance  and  pergpicuiu,  therefore,  die  si 
first  modes  are  entitled  marble,  konite,  Amestone,  alabittrite, 
limtslate,  and  coral  rock.  The  first,  which  is  a  distinct  lArdc^ 
merely  because  it  admits  ?kjine  polish,  it  divided  into  the 
granular,  the  compact,  the  conchitic,  and  the  zoophytie,  ii 
perfect  despite  of  nature,  as  marbles  containing  shells  tod 
zoophytes  are  uniformly  compact,  and  it  would  oe  nearij  a 
difficult  to  find  a  block  of  conchitic  marble  without  zoophyta^ 
or  of  zoophytic  without  shells,  as  to  discover  a  pasture  ii 
spring  without  daisies,  or  without  butter-cups.  But,  to  coa- 
picte  the  confusion,  *  coral  rock  Ms  introducedy  as  a  distlBCt 
mode:  wbe^eas,  if  Mr.  Pinkerton  merely  means,  by  thacei- 
pression,  the  immense  animated  zoophytes  of  the  sootb- 
crn  ocean,  they  as  little  belonir  to  mineralogy  as  snail-shelk cr 
cows^  horns  ;  and  if  he  intends  the  rock  composed  of  petrified 
corals,  ho  m  cessarily  includes  the  zoophytic  marble  nmier 
this  mode.  The  second  mode,  konite^  is  described  as  '  a  stooc 
uniur.^alh/  employed  in  architecture,  and  which  may  be  t«* 
gardod  :!s  intermediate  between  marble  and  limestone.*  Froa 
the  sequel  we  find,  that  he  means  the  Portland  and  Bath  stone, 
though  he  confounds  them  with  the  stone  of  which  the  pjrn- 
mids  nre  bnih,  and  which,  if  we  are  nol  mistaken,  it  a  vrhii- 
ish,  compact  limestone.  The  third  mode,  limesicnc^  be  diridu 
into  granular,  compact,  conchitic,  zoophytic,  pisolite  and  u- 
nanite  ;  but  is  woefully  bewildered,  for  want  of  a  little knov- 
ledge  of  shells  and  zoophytes — witness  the  following  pm- 
graph  : 

*  The  riummuliietf  vr  porpttet^  occur  io  the  limestODe  of  Egypt  Jid  of 
Fiancct  being  thin  shellsf  or  rather  moveable  opercuke^  or  conns,  to  pnacx 
some  shell  fish.  Belcmniteft,  another  embarrassiDg  fermy  are  geooiflif 
found  detached,  Entrochites,  or  jolntt  of  the  iea^iar^  are  very  ooanoa 
The  encrinites,  other  joints,  resemble  lilies.'  p.  455. 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  neither  nummulices,  nor  porpites,  ait 
opercules ;  but  tho  former  univalve  shells,  the  latter  a  spem 
of  madrepores.  Th>*  belemnites  he  confounds  with  thespiiMi 
of  echini ;  and  bein<r  the  reliquia  of  a  perfect  shellyit  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  round  otherwise  thandc^ 
tached.  The  entrochites  are  indeed  marked  with  a  star,  tsd 
may  have  been  called  sea-stars,  but  have  no  relation  wbiieftf 
to  tlic  asierius,  or  true  sea-star.  And  not  the  jmtis  of  tbea- 
crinites,  but  their  body,  or  head  as  it  has  been  called,  leMis- 
bics  a  iiiy. 

The  term  pisofitc  has  been  before  applied  to  the  piiifora 
roncrotioMs  of  Car!sb:jd ;  hvt  sinapitt  is  an  invention  of  Mr. 
Hinkcnoirs,  in  lieu  of  oolite,  which  has  long  been  estaUished. 
We    might   adduce    abundance  of  examples  of    ii 
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^€qUftlly  gross,  and  innovations  equally  needless,  with  those  just 
quoted;  but  our  readers'  patience  is  probably  exhausted,  and 
our  own  is  in  the  same  predicament.  That  they  may  however 
fofin  some  idea  of  our  author's  new  and  classical  nomenclature, 
we  shall  still  present  them  with  the  appellations  of  the  modes 
Cjf  the  two  first  domains,  with  their  former  names, 

I.  Sideroufi  Domain.  1.  Siderite  (hornblende).  2  Basalt,  (grun- 
ftein).  3.  Basaltin  (basalt).  4.  BasaJton  (grunstein),  5.  Porphyry. 
6.  Porphyrin  (fine-grained  porphyry).  7.  Porphyron  (coarse-grained 
jtorphyry).  8.  Porphyroid  (substances  approaching  to  a  porphyritic  struc* 
lure.)  9.  Amygdalite.  10.  Iron-stone.  11.  Jasper.  12.  Slate.  13.' 
Mica  Slate.  1^  Sidero-magnesian  rocks  (chlcjrite,  actinote,  serpentine 
with  iron).  15.  Siderous  intrites  (variolite,  &c.).  16,  Siderous  glute* 
ittte  (  Breccia,  Rothe  todt  liegendes. ) 

n.  Siliceous  Doniain.  1.  Quarz.  2.  Keralite  (hornstein).  3.  Fel- 
ipar.  4.  Felsite  (compact  felspar).  5.  Granite.  6.  Granitin  (quarz, 
felspar,  and  hornblende  or  grunstein).  7.  Graniton  (granite  with  large  . 
crystals.)  8.  Granite).  9.  Granitoid  (calcareous  spar,  quarz,  and  mica 
or  hornblende).  10.  Granitic  porphyroid.  11.  Gneiss.  12.  Pitch* 
•tone.  13.  Siliceous  intrite  ( hornstein  porphyry,  klingstein  porphyry,  &c.). 
l4.  Siliceous  glutenite  (pudding-stose). 

To  repeat  the  names  of  his  diamictonic  rocks,  Jiermite,  demth 
£rilitej  frnimte^  synesite^  zozimite^  Kc.  Kc.  Kc.  would  be  as 
useless  a  waste  of  time,  as  it  was  to  invent  them. 

As  for  the  extracts,  which  form  the  principal,  and  by  far  the 
most  valua))le  part  of  these  volumes,  the  names  of  the  authors 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  will  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
thattne  majority  of  them  are  deserving  attention,  though  some 
would  scarcely  have  found  their  way  into  a  judicious  compi« 
lation.  The  works  of  Saussure  being  probably  in  the  hands 
of  few  of  our  readers,  we  select  as  a  specimen  part  of  a  letter 
of  Donati,  which  he  has  preserved,  as  it  givch  an  account  of  a 
rare,  though  still  too  frequent  phenomenon,  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,  from  decomposition  of  the  inferior  strata : 

«  After  having  travelled  four  days  and  two  nights,  without  halting,  I 
«ame  in  front  of  a  mountain,  all  covered  with  smoke ;  and  from  which 
were  incessantly  detached,  by  day  and  by  night,  large  masses  of  stone, 
with  a  noise  perfecdy  like  that  of  thunder,  or  of  a  large  battery  of  cannon, 
but  still  louder  and  more  terrible.  The  peasants  had  all  retired  from  the 
vicinity,  and  did  not  dare  to  look  at  this  ruin>  but  at  the  distance  of, two 
miles,  and  even  farther.  All  the  neighbouring  fields  were  covered  witti  k 
dust  much  resembling  ashes,  and  in  flome  spots  this  dust  had  beer)  ckiried  • 
by  the  winds  to  the  distance  of  five  leagues.  All  said  that  they  had  seen, 
at  intervals,  a  smoke,  which  was  red  during  the  day,  and  accompanied 
with  flames  at  night.  These  observations  led  people  to  believe  that^t  was 
a  volcano.  But  I  examined  the  pretended  ashes,  and  only  foiuKUa- dusty 
composed  of  brayed  marble ;  I  attentively  observed  the  smoke,  apd  neither 

4  Osi        ' 
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perceived  Baroesy  nor  any  smell  of  sulphur;  nor  did  the  rivulets,  nor  fau- 
taiDS,  which  I  examined  with  care,  present  the  least  appearance  of  sulphuric 
matter.     Thus  persuadedf  I  entered  into  the  smokei  and^  though  q-jte 
alone)  went  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  where  I  saw  a  large  rock  dzn  iiuo 
that  abyss,  and  observed  that  the  smoke  was  only  dusr*  raised  by  the  h!l 
of  the  rocks ;  the  cause  of  which  I  soon  after  sought  fin-  and  discoveriid. 
I  saw  that  a  great  part  of  the  mounuioy  situated  above  that  which  hid 
fallen,  was  composed  of  earth  and  stones,  not  disposed  in  beds,  but  coifii- 
sedly  heaped  together.     I  thus  perceived  that  the  mountain  had  bern  n^ 
ject  to  similar  falls;  at  the  end  of  which  the  large  rock»  which  fell  dbii 
year,  had  remained  without  a  support,  and  witli  a  considerable  proj.^cuaOi 
This  rock  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds,  of  which  the  two  lower  vtre 
of  slate,  or  rather  of  fragile  schistose  stone,  and  of  little  consistencj; 
while  the  two  beds  beneath  these  were  of  a  marble  like  that  of  Porto  Ve- 
nere,  but  full  of  rifts  which  crossed  the  beds.    The  fifth  bed  was  vhoilff 
composed  of  slate,  in  vertical  leaves,  entirely  disunited;   and  this  bed 
JFbrmed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  fallen  mountain.     Upon  the  same  kfd 
summit  there  were  three  lakes,  of  which  the  waters,  penetrated  constaady 
by  the  fissures  of  the  beds,  separated  them,  and  decomposed  their  suppons. 
The  snow,  which  this  year  had  fallen  in  Savoy  in  so  great  abundance  ai 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  jnemory  of  man,  having  increased  the  effivt, 
all  these  waters  reunited,  pr^hiced  the  fall  of  three  millions  of  cnfaic  ^ 
thorns  of  rock ;  a  mass  sufficient  to  form  a  large  mountain.'    pp.  351 
—266. 

In  the  label  on  the  back,  twenty »(ive  plates  are  promised; 
and  twcnt} -five  plates  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  work. 
But  of  these,  twelve  are  diminutive  vignettes,  seven  botanical 
finals  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  one  iniended  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  veins,  and  two  of  shells,  so  execrably  drawn,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  guess  what  the  figures  repire- 
sented,  wore  it  not  tor  the  name  at  the  bottom.  We  cannoc 
conclude  without  a  sincere  wish,  that  it  may  be  long  before 
conceited  ignorance,  and  supercilious  insolence,,  impose  upon 
us  another  task  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  as  that  which  «e 
have  experienced  in  rendering  an  account  of  Mr*  Pinkertoo*! 
Pctralogy. 

An.    VI.     The  Plulosohhif  of  McUmcholy ;    a  Poem,  in  fear  pvti^ 
uith  a  Mythological  Ode,  by  T.  L.  Peacock,  4to.  pp.  19S.  Gak  sad 

Curtis.  1812. 

^F  this  gentleman's  poetical  capabilities  we  hare  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  rather  favourably  ;  *  and  the  pro- 
duction which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  present  volome,  ii 
unquestionably  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts.  Though  it 
cannot  boast  any  great  originality,  cither  of  subject,  or  of 
«^— — — ■—  ■  ■  ■  ■■^■^■—i ^»* 
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jught,  it  yet  contains  much  interesting  sentiment,  and  plea- 
g  imagery,  conveyed  in  a  very  harmonious  flow  of  versifica- 
n.    it  will  be  observed  with  pleasure,  that  it  is  tplerably  free 
m  tfiat  glare  of  ornament,  and  laboured  pomp  of  diction, 
Dji  which  we  formerly  ventured  to  animadvert.     The  author 
;  at  last  learnt,  to  clothe  his  ideas  in   language  more  cor- 
ponding  to  his  subject — more  simple  and  impressive.     His 
ner^    too,  is  much  more  his  own.     He  seems  to  have  grown 
amed  of  his  quondam  servility,  and  instead  of  following  Mr. 
)tt  at  humble  distance,  has  courageously  struck  out  a  path 
himself.    From  the  first,  indeed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  Mr. 
Lcock's  talents  were   fully  equal  to   the  task  of  conducting 
readers,  if  not  into  very  highly  picturesque,  at  least  into 
ate  and  elegant  intellectual  scenery  :and  a  perusal  of  thb 
jme  has  convinced  us  that  our  expectations  were  notinor- 
ite.     It    bears,    it    is  true,   an    oe<^^rb'nal    resemblance  . 
he   style  and   manner  of  another  very  interesting   bard, 
ugh  of  a  school  widely  different  from  the  one  to  whom  we 
e  just  alluded,  we  mean  the  author  of  *  The  Pleasures  of 
mory.^    The  likeness,  however,  is  little  more  than  general, 

proceeds,  perhaps,  more  from  the  nature  of  the  sul^ect 
1  from  any  designed  imitation.  On  the  justness  of  the 
ipari>on  our  readers  may  decide  from  the  following  passage, 
^cted  from  among  many  others  which  might  be  adduced  tor  > 

purpose.  We  except,,  of  course^  the  sublimation  of  the 
y  grove,  in  the  sixth  line. 

<  When  thi  worn  pilgrim  turns  to  press  the  soil* 
Oq  which  fond  memory  dwelt  through  all  his  toil. 
How  thrills  his  heart,  while  every  breeze  he  hears     \ 
Recalls  the  play-mates  of  his  tender  years ! 
The  ivied  tower,  by  sportive  childhood  climbed, 
The  fairy-grove,  by  hope's  first  dream  sublimed. 
The  laurel-shade,  when  love's  young  sigh  was  breathed* 
The  wood-bine  bower,  by  mutual  ardor  wreathed, 
The  cataract-rocks,  where  lonely  fancy  roved. 
The  twilight- path,  confiding  friendship  loved, 
The  thoughts,  the  tales,  of  parted  times  restore, 
And  wake  the  forms  his  eye  must  hail  no  more. 
Sweet  sorrow  sings  in  every  breeze  that  bends 
The  church-yard  grass  that  shrouds  his  earliest  friends. 
And  heaven  looks  down  to  bless  the  falling  tear. 
Of  filial  duty  on  a  parent's  bier.'*  p.  4?7« 

rom  the  title  of  the  performance,  *  The  Philosophy  of  Me- 
;holy,'  and  the  lines  which  immediately  follow  the  opening 
he  poem,  it  was  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  writer's  d6- 
I  was  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  solemn  and  subliaie 
.tioD,  so  frequently  experienced  l>y  minds  of  a  serious  au^ 
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reflective  cast,    and  the  causes  of  that  mysterious    ki 
pleasure  which  often  attends  itsinduIgeDce. 

'  Why  loves  the  muse  the  melancholy  lay  I 
Why  joys  the  bard,  in  autumn's  closing  day. 
To  watch  the  yellow  leaves,  that  round  him  tail. 
And  hear  a  spirit  moan  in  every  ^ale? 
To  seek,  beneath  the  moon,  at  midnight-honfy 
The  ivied  abbey,  and  the  mouldering  tower. 
And,  while  the  wakening  echoes  hail  his  tread* 
In  fancy  hold  communion  with  the  dead/     p.  7. 

Such  a  disquisition,  however,  would  have  been  of  a  ki 
metaphysical  to  assume,  very  gracefully^  a  poetical  dres 
the  author  has  certainly  judi^ed  wisely  in  satisfying  fa 
with  the  contemplation  of  some  of  the  various  sources  i 
solemn  but  tender  temperament  of  mind^  and  pointin 
some  of  those  ctFects  which  are  likely  to  proceed  from  its 
gence.  In  pursuing  tl) is  course  of  thought,  an  oppor 
is  offered  for  delineating  some  of  the  most  interesting  see 
nature,  as  well  as  many  of  those  diversified  situations 
arise  out  of  the  ever-shifting  train  of  human  events,  end 
are  adapted  to  awaken,  or  nourish  this  tranquil  musing 
pensity.  The  subject  is  obviously  interesting,  and  ven 
ceptible  of  high  poetic  colouring.  It  is,  in  its  nature 
culated  to  touch  the  Jeelings  of  the  reader,  and  therefore 
contpetenL  degree  of  skill  and  talent  be  employed  in 
senting  it  to  him,  is  sure  to  arrest  his  attention,  and 
rise  to  many  pleasurable  emotions  and  reflections.  Topei 
the  beauties,  and  appreciate  the  merits  of  lyric,  th< 
matic,  or  the  cfjic  Muse,  something  more  than  taste 
susceptibility  is  frequently  requisite — an  acquaintaooi 
instance,  with  history,  antiquities,  or  inytholc^y. 
topics,  such  as  those  tbat  have  been  specified,  are  fai 
to  every  mind.  They  come  home  to  the  *'  bosom  and  bosi 
of  the  reader,  and  with  the  associations  which  they  excite 
always  prepared  to  sympathize.  Who  has  not  p 
witli  mingled  awe  and  delight,  when  some  bold  a 
tail) -view,  or  the  magnificence  of  the  wide-spread  o 
has  suddenly  arrested  his  attention^  Who  baa  not  ta^te 
*'  joy  of  grief,'*  while  bending  over  the  tomb  of  a  depaited 
tivc  or  friend  ?  And  whose  recollection  has  nothorered 
suei-t,  thoueii  mournful  pleasure,  over  scenes  and  situation 
dere:l  sacred  by  our  earliestand  fondest  associations?  The 
duetton  before  us,  accordingly,  abounds  with  images  i 
**  iiiid  a  mirror  in  every  mind,**  and  they  are^  fiir  the 
pan,  sketched  with  an  elegant,  and,  not  nnfireqnenriv, 
an  imprt  ssive  pencil.  7  ake,  for  example,  the'  fblioTO] 
jcijptiun  of  a  cataract  in  frosU 
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*  More  wildly  sweet  nor  less  sublime,  the  scene) 
When  winter  smiled  in  cloudless  skies  serene, 
When  v^  inds  were  still,  and  ice  enchained  the  soil, 
0>r  its  white  bed  to  see  tlie  cataract  toil. 

The  sheeted  foam,  the  falling  stream  beneath, 

Clothed  the  high  rocks  with  frost-work's  wildest  wreath  : 

Round  their  steep  sides  the  arrcsted  ooze  had  made 

A  vast,  fantastic,  crystal  colonade: 

The  scattering  vapour,  frozen  ere  it  fell. 

With  mimic  diamonds  spangled  all  the  dell, 

Decked  the  grey  woods  with  many  a  pendant  gem, 

And  gave  the  oak  its  wintry  diadem.*  p.  16. 

Or  the  following  representation  of  the  effect  of  music,  on  a 
mountain-lake,  in  the  evening. 

*  Thine  are  the  lute*8  soft-warbled  strains  that  wake 
The  twilight  echoes  of  the  mountain-lake. 
When  silent  nature  drinks  the  plaintive  lay, 
When  not  a  ripple  strikes  the  pebbly  bay. 

When  the  reflected  rock  lies  dark  and  still,  ' 

And  the  light  larch  scarce  trembles  on  the  hill. 

The  wanderer's  feet,  o'er  foreign  steeps  thatroaiu. 

Pause  at  the  strains  that  soothed  his  native  home: 

Fond  fancy  hears,  in  every  changeful  swell. 

The  tender  accents  of  the  last  farewell ;    . 

Recalls,  in  every  note,  some  wild-wood  shade, 

Some  cherishecf  friend,  some  long-remembered  maid.* 

In  commenting  on  the  salutary  influences  of  this  cast  of 
mind,  the  author  remarks  that  it  is  friendly  to  the  evolution 
of  genius,  and  that  the  fine  arts  owe  their  most  pleasing 
and  powerful  impressions,  to  their  partaking  of  the  same 
character; — that  the  social  affections  derive  from  this  senti- 
ment their  most  endearing  ties ; — that  it  reigns  ia  the  charities 
which  seek  out  and  relieve  distress  ; — and  that,  while  it  sooths 
and  softens,  it  also  tranquillizes  the  mind,  by  familiarizing  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  vicissitude,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  superior  to  calamity,  and  leading  it  to  perceive  that  the 
existence  of  some  portion  of  evil,  is  indispensable  to  the 
genecal  good,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  that  unerring 
wisdom  which  preserves  in  harmony  the  whole  system  of 
created  brings.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet  illustrates   this  part  of  his  subject  may  besufficieat. 

'  Blest  is  the  sigh,  the  answering  sigh  endears^ 
And  sweet  the  solace  of  commingling  tears. 
The  stoic  frost,  that  locks  their  source,  destroys 
The  purest-spring  of  nature's  tenderest  joys. 
'  The  hermit  cell,  the  spangled  domes  ofpride> 
Alike  uacharmed,  unsoftened  by  their  tide^ 
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Can  yield  no  balm  of  that  divine  relief. 

That  flows  in  love's  participattd  grief. 

Oh  mutual  love !  thou  guardian  power,  bestowed 

To  smooth  the  toils  of  life's  unequal  road! 

Thou  I  whose  pure  rose  preserves,  in  wintry  gloooit 

The  unchanging  sweetness  of  its  vernal  bloom. 

Sheds  richer  fragrance  on  the  winds  that  rave, 

Shoots  in  the  storm^  and  blossoms  on  the  grave ! 

Thou  !  whose  true  star,  amid  the  tempest's  night. 

Streams  through  the  clouds  imperishable  light. 

More  brightly  burns,  when  wilder  whirlwinds  sweep. 

And  gilds  the  blackest  horrors  of  the  deep  ! 

If  e'er  in  woodland-shade  by  Cynfael's  urn. 

Thy  altar  saw  my  votive  incense  bura^ 

May  thy  propitious  star,  thy  deathless  flower. 

Illume  my  path,  and  twine  my  rustic  bower.'  pp.  41-'42. 

With  the  utmost  disposition,  however,  to  applaud  Mr. 
Peacock,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  his  poem  has  many 
faults.  The  story  of  Rina]doan(]Rosaura,']though  told  with  a 
good  deal  of  simplicity  and  tenderness,  is  on  the  whole  so  very 
like  a  hundred  others  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  reader  may 
meet  with  in  every  common  writer  of  romance,  that  it  foils 
to  excite  any  deep  interest.  There  is  more  originality  of 
conception  in  the  episode  which  concludes  the  third  part 
of  the  poem,  hut  its  effect  is,  we  think,  very  much  diminished 
if  not  entirely  spoiled,  by  the  introduction  of  an  extravagant 
fiction,  which  represents  a  tree  as  springing  from  the  ashes 
of  a  funereal  urn,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  which  those 
ashes  were  the  corporal  receptacle.  This  marvellous  relation 
is  surely  by  no  means  of  a  piece  with  the  character  and 
design  of  a  sentimental  poem,  which  proposes  to  take  truth 
and  nature  as  the  sole  basis  of  its  theme. 

There  is  also  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  minor  defects  in 
this  poem.  We  meet  with  many  flat  and  prosaic  lines ; 
and  could  point  out  instances  in  which  sense  is  occasionally  sa- 
crificed to  sound  ;  and  others  which  shew,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
expresses  it,  *' how  resolutely  a  rhyme  is  somctimcss  made, 
when  it  cannot  be  found." — With  what  propriety  is  *  man's 
sovereign  strength'  made  the  object  of  the  verb  *  relume'?  And 
liow  can  a  cheek  '  respire'?  But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Peacock  still 
seeuis  to  indulge  a  lurking  fondness  for  shewy  finery,  and 
fivvcet  pretty  nonsense ;  and  is  never  "  most  melancholy"  with- 
out being  at  the  same  time  "  most  musical." 

Ui\  tlic  wliole,  however,  *  The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy' 
has  afiV»riled  us  gratification.  It  is  the  peculiar  design  of 
the  pool's  art,  at  once  to  interest  the  imagination,  and  to 
awaken  the  aifections  of  the  reader;  and  to  tbe' degree  of 
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success  with  which  these  objects  are  combined,  will  the  meed 
of  poetic  honour  be  proportioned.  Both  of  them  are  at- 
tained ^  we  think,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  felicity,  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work.  The  concluding  passage 
is  perhaps  the  best. 

*  From  him  all  beings  wake,  in  him  they  rest. 
The  first,  the  last,  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
From  him  the  sounding  streams  of  fire  are  gircn. 
The  firm-set  earth,  the  planet-spangled  heaven. 
The  ambient  air,,  the  billowy  occean's  might. 
One  power,  one  spirit,  one  empyreal  light. 
He  rules  and  circumscribes  this  mundane  ball. 
Combines,  dissolves,  restores,  arranges  all.  •  t 

His  voice  from  chaos  in  the  birth  of  lime, 
Drew  beauty,  order,  harmony  sublime ; 
When  love,  primeval  night's  refulgent  child. 
Sprang  forth  in  circling  flight,  and  gazed,  and  smiled. 
And  o'er  the  spheres,  new-rolled  from  nature^s  strife. 
Shook  from  his  golden  wings  the  ambrosial  dews  of  life/ 

The  mythological  ode,  which  turns  upon  the  triumph  of 
Mahometanism  over  the  religion  of  the  ma^i,  is  a  pretty 
fair  specimen  of  that  species  of  inditing — which  to  say  the 
truth,  is  usually  about  as  weansome  as  it  is  unintelligible. 

Art.  VII.  An  Appeal  to  the  GospeU  Or  an  Inquiry  intojthejustice  of  the  charge 
alleged  by  Methodists  and  other  objectors,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  prea(£« 
cd  by  the  National  Clergy.  In  a  series  of  discourses  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1812,  at  the  lecture  founded  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Bampton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Salisbury..  By  Richard 
Mant,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex;  and  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  2nd. edition.  8vo.  pp.  540.  Rivingtons.  1812.  , 

'T'HE  objects  of  Mr.  Mant's  attack,  in  this  volume,  are  thci 
Methodists,  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  that  term.  In 
this  line  of  argument  he  has  of  lale  had  many  coadjutors; 
Somewhat  more  vague,  zealous,  and  declamatory  than  any 
of  them,  Mr.  Mant  makes  [greater  pretensions  to  candoUr 
and  fair  dealing, — and  is  equally  churgeablc  with  illiberality 
and  misrepresentation  :  he  is  more  haughty  and  brow-beatings 
without  possessing  better  arguments  or  more  skill  in  urging' 
them  ;  and  congratulates  himself  on  victory  in  a  louder  tone, 
though  be  has  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  breaking  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  or  driving  them  from  the  field.  His  purpose 
is  to  show,  that  the  body  of  the  national  clergy  preach  th^ 
doctrine  of  scripture,  in  its  purity,  withbut  alloy  or  abatement^ 
And  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  life  proposes  to  contrast  th^ 
principles  of  the  orthodox  clergy  with  those  of  metbodistical 
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or  erangelical  teachers,  and  to  evince^  that  while  the  fonner 
agree  with  the  scriptures,  the  latter  are  at  variancfi  irith 
them.  In  these  operations,  however,  oiFensiTe  and  defeaiire, 
Mr.  Mant  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  successful  as  be 
pretends  :  and  as  the  subject  both  in  itself,  and  in  con&equcncc 
of  tlie  notice  which  it  has  attracted,  is  of  considerable  iiupor- 
tance,  we  intend  after  a  few  reflections  on  the  s^iirit  and 
pretensions  of  this  book,  to  enter  into  a  pretty  copious  ei* 
aminatioR  of  its  contents. 

It  is  not  very  ominous  for  Mr.  Mantes  success,  that  be 
stumbles  at  the  threshold  of  his  work.  He  represents  tbe 
charge  he  has  undertaken  to  refute,  as  originating  «itii 
the  evangelical  teachers:  whereas,  before  tbe  cbmoor 
raised  by  tbe  founders  of  Methodism,  bad  engaged  ibe 
public  attention,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  body  of 
the  clergy  had,  in  their  sermons,  abandoned  tbe  doanoe 
of  the  church,  and  the  pure  principles  of  scripture.  Thjb 
was  not  only  remarked  by  persons  who  were  indifferent  cf 
inimical  to  the  church,  but  was  confessed  by  some  of  her 
best  and  greatest  members,— -b}*  Warburton,  Bi^Ji 
Paley,  and  others  who  attempted  to  oiler  some  iustificaiwa 
of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, — as  well  as  by  Sec^kcr,  Uorne, 
Horsele}',  Porteus,and  other  dignitaries,  who  deeply  lamented 
it,  and  employed  their  eloquence  and  authority*  to  effect  a  r- 
formaiion.  Now  in  repeating  a  fact  thus  notorious,  teacbeni 
whether  regular  or  sectarian,  should  not,  one  would  thiak, 
appear  remarkably  biameable,  especially  when  it  is  recsl- 
lectcd  they  acted  in  self-defence — but  it  suited  Mr.Huu'i 
purpose  to  make  the  Methodists  tlie  aggressors. 

Our  lecturer  affirms,  in  the  concluding  diacouneof  tbii 
volume,  that  tbe  charge  which  he  has '  attempted  toicAiu 
is  presumptuous,  and  accompanied  with  much  miiRpic- 
sentation  :  for,  saj's  he,  '  the  Clergy  of  the  Chnidi  d 
England  consists  of  several  thousands  of  individuals:  %itk 
whose  sentiments  and  style  of  preaching,  otherwise  tian  u 
they  are  to  be  inferred  from  our  assent  to  the  autborixed  ik* 
clarations  of  the  church,  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  advaacf 
the  charge,  should  be  acquainted.'  p.  508.  Unluckily  hoc, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  this  polemic  employs  a  two-edfod 
weapon.  Those  who  make,  and  he  who  repels  the  chain 
are  in  this  res|)ect  upon  a  level.  The  same  sources  of  innr* 
niation  are  open  to  both.  If  the  evangelical  preachers  rf"*^ 
be  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  tbe  clergy,  oeiibcr  ctf 
Mr.  Mant  On  his  own  principles,  therefore,  it  will  beadif* 
ficult  id^k  to  absolve  him  of  egregious  absurditj  in  profieMf 
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to  explain  and  vindicate  their  doctrines.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Overton's  raost  satisfactory 
apology  for  those  of  the  Methodists  who  belong  to  the  church, 
will  be  satisfied  that  they  betray  no  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  brethren,  and  are  far  from  being  addicted, . 
as  Mr.  Mant  insinuates,  to  indiscriminate  censure  or  ran- 
corous abuse. 

He  who  accuses  others  should  himself  walk  very  circum- 
spt  ctly.  Mr.  Mant  is  engaged  in  a  dangerous  undertaking* 
Though  he  professes  to  acton  the  aefensive,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  volume  is  pure  assault.  Upon  those  who  are  called 
Methodists,  whether  for  ihe  sake  of  ridicule,  contempt,  or 
distinction,  lie  wages  implacable  war,  now  thrusting  at  one 
party,  then  at  another,  and  often  attacking  them  in  mass.  Now, 
as  the  body  that  shares  this  general  name  is  so  various  and 
in  many  points  discordant,  a  pj^n  like  this  appears  extremely 
liable  to  abuse,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  moderate  and  impartial 
polemic,  and  should  have  been  especially  eschewed  by  one  ot 
Mr.  Mant's  temper.  His  account,  accordinglyjp  both  of  the 
doctrine  and  character  of  the  Methodists  is  obnoxious  to  the 
severest  animadversion. 

As  to  the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  common  to  them  all, 
such  as  justification  by  faith  alone,  conversion,  the  province 
of  goud  works,  &c.,  Mr.  Mant  has  not  taken  his  statements 
from  writers    of  whom  they    are    known     generally    to   ap- 

Srove.  Sedulously  passing  over  these,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
Ir.  Mant,  if  he  can  fasten  upon  some  minute  person  belonging 
to  the  body,  who  is  to  be  found  uttering  doctrines  which  they 
disavow  or  explaining  those  that  they  hold  in  a  manner  to  which 
they  takeexception.  These  he  instantly  attributes  to  the  sect ; 
andf  proceeds  courageously  to  refute  them.  This  is  a  practice, 
we  take  it,  which  would  disgrace  any  writer,  on  any  subject. 
In  one  of  his  lectures  he  is  at  the  trouble  to  compose  a  system 
according  to  which  prayer  is  useless,  virtuous  aesires 
and  good  exertions  are  impossible,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
destitute  of  wisdom  and  equity,  delights  in  the  misery  of  his 
creatures,  and  is  the  author  of  evil,  not  only  obstructing  men 
in  the  practice  of  good  but  compelling  them  to  sin.  And  of 
this  system  so  frightful,  monstrous,  and  absurd,  he  has  the 
effrontery  to  represent  Mr.  Overton  as  the  advocate,  and  to 
introduce  hwi  as  teaching  it  ^  to  be  the  system  that  peculiarly 
exhibits  the  Almighty  promoting  his  own  glory  and  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  of  hb  creatures.*  p.  223.  Such  a 
proceeding  as  this,  must  be  left  to  the  animadversions  of  a 
man^s  own  conscience:  it  is  far  above  the  tribuaal  of  criticism, 
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To  judge  from  this  ^Appeal,*  the  evangelical  teftchenhare 
really  nothing  to  say  for  themselves.  They  advance  charges,  it 
should  seem,  without  so  much  as  attempting  to  substamiite 
them;  and  V  hold  doctrines  of  which  they  offer  oot  a  sj  liable  in 
defence.  At  least  neither  testimony  nor  argument  does  Mr.  Ikliot 
condescend  to  notice,  except  now  and  then  a  very  weak  oiie 
propounded  in  a  bad  form.  Whether  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
weakness  or  contempt  is  uncertain  :  but,  to  triumph  as  lie  does, 
without  trying  his  strength  with  the  forces  of  tne  enemy,  is 
certainly  not  remarkably  i>ecoming.  We  would  advise  him  by 
all  means  to  ruminate  on  the  character  of  Parolles.  There 
seems  to  be  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  temper  of  the  two 
heroes ;  and  Mr.  Mant  will  have  no  little  cause  forself-coogn- 
tulatinn  if  he  comes  off  without  some  share  of  the  disgmce. 

It  is,  however,  in  describing  the  character  of  the  Me* 
thodists,  intellectual  and  mora,  that  our  author  eahibits 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  in  their  greatest  proniinence. 
Human  learning,  says  he,  they  detest  and  aDhor,  as  a 
diabolical  invention.  They  are  proud,  presumptnoas,  given 
to  detraction  and  calumny*  Among  themselves  thej^  are  quarrel- 
some, and  to  others  intolerant.  They  are  hypocritical,  and  by* 
pocoudriac.  Nor  are  these  spiritual  vices  compensated  by  toe 
exiermination  of  those  of  a  sensual  nature.  For  they  are  often 
of  profligate  lives,  and  libertine  sentiments,  and  amorous  coak- 
plexions,  p.  427 — 433.  It  is  difficult  which  to  admire  mosti 
the  fatuity  or  impudence  of  a  preacher,  who  could  venture 
on  such  a  description  as  this,  in  a  public  lecture^  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Among  the  evangelical  body  must  be 
ranked  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this  oonntiy. 
They  can  boast  of  geniuF,  erudition,  and  virtae.  As  to 
learning  and  intelligence,  the  members  of  this  body  arc  at 
least  upon  a  level  with  their  neighbours  in  similar  conditions 
of  life.  No  plans  of  charity  and  beneficence  are  ^et  on  foot 
of  any  importance  of  which  they  are  not  active  assistants:  and 
they  are  generally  so  pure  in  their  principles,  and  ao  virtaoos 
in  their  lives,  that  sensual  and  profligate  persons,  in- 
stead of  mingling  with  them,  are  purged  off  and  expelled. 
Any  pretext  indeed,  for  this  writer^s  calumnies  that  exists  at 
all,  is  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  what  might  be  adduced  for 
say  inu;,  of  those  who  style  themselves  Orthodox  churchmen,  that 
the  cfcrtry  arc  grossly  ignorant  of  the  plainest  facts  of  revealed 
religion  that  they  are  scandalously  prophaneand  intemperate, 
many  of  them  being  guilty  of  swearing,  and  others  found 
inebriated  while  performing  the  most  solemn  offices  of  the 
church  ;  that  they  neglect  their  parochial  duties  for  the 
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lalous  amusements^  fox-buDtingy  horse-racipg,  boxing, 
drunken  reveling  :  that  the  people  are  suph  as  might  be 
cted  from  the  priesthood,  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
nobservant  of  the  duties  of  religion,  yet  loud  in  their  pro- 
)ns  of  regard  for  it,  and  most  inveterate  against  all  sectaries, 
mest,  Intemperate,  prophaners  of  God*s  name,  violators  of 
rest  of  the  sabbath,  sensual,  passionate,  calumniators,  and 
igeful.  All  this,  might  be  asserted,  with  at  least  as  much 
)n  as  any  thing  said  by  Mr.  Mant  to  the  discredit  of  the 
gelical  body  :  but  whoever  should  oflTer  it  as  the  description 

party,  would  clearly  be  guilty  of  most  shameless  defama- 
If  our  author  calmly  reconsiders  this  part  of  his  dis- 
ion,  he  will,  we  are  sure,  see  cause  to  renounce  his  plan  of 
;ing  of  the  general  rule  by  its  exceptions, 
is  now  time  to  take  a  closer  view  of  these  lectures.  As* 
>ng  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to  preach  the 
»el,  no  charge,  Mr.  Mant  justly  supposes,  can  be  brought 
nst  them  so  heavy  or  disgraceful  as  that  they  preach  it  not. 
i  charg^e  when  brought  against  the  clergy,  he  maintains  is 
St :  and  to  determine  the  matter,  the  appeal  must  be  made 
le  scripture,  which,  as  the  Methodists  must  allow,  it  re- 
es  much  caution,  humility,  and  diligence  to  explain, 
esting,  very  needlessly,  against  some  religionists  who 
n  exclusively  a  supernatural  illumination  in  the  explaining 
:ripture,  he  lays  down  the  principles  of  ^interpretation,  by 
:b,  he  thinks,  the  charge  alluded  to  may  be  successfully 
Jled.  These  are,  to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  literal 
e  oi'scriptnre ;  to  make  allowance  for  figurative  and  idioma* 

expressions ;  to  consult  the  original  text,  the  context, 
parallel  scriptures  ;  to  explain  obscure  passages  by  those 
:h  are  plain  ;  and  to  consider  the  circumstances  with 
;b  they  are  connected,  the  scope  of  the  composition, 
the  general  ttnor  of  holy  writ ; — all  which  are  laid  down 
I  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  as  if  they  were  not  the  pro- 
3d  rules  by  which  every  evangelical  teacher  expounds 
word  of  God,  and  as  if  any  member  of  the  University 
)xford  could  be  ignorant  of  them. 

aving  thus  divulged  the  canons  of  interpretation,  our 
licator  proceeds  in  the  second  lecture,  to  apply  them, 
reating  of  Christian  works.  He  expatiates  so  very  much 
irge,  and  treads  so   often  on  the  verge  of  contradiction, 

it  is  not  easy  at  first  to  say,  what  he  defends,  or 
:  he  condemns  on  this  head.  He  cordially  approves 
e  *  doctrine  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.'  p.  66.  *  Yet 
,    ^  I  fear  not  to    contend,  that   <<  do  this  and   live  ;'' 
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Ur.gi.iiK  r!  :rorr.  C^r.i■.iaa  wo^-k^  ia  the  bosincss 
c^f^urc  w.:h  Go*,  a.i'-:  :iac,  frooi  the  i^ener 
h'^^.v  i^nr,  K  zp'^Ar&'%  thai  good  works  axe  th 
of  ot:r  f:ri:ii.  2c<\wiz\  n  the  sight  cf  Gtxi.  Tl 
of  a  tAO'f^M  jastitcai'.cr:,  bontmed  bj  the  orthod 
!•«  ^/-i-eve  from  tbr:  S.cinlans,  is  in  itself  very 
o>'^etA  in  Mr.  Mant  w::ha  very  inept  »up|;orter. 

The  i^arcoD  r.f  our  s:r)«— of  the  defecu  of  ocr 
per^erftitie^  of  our  hearts,  aijd  she  obliquities  of  oai 
1%  at  I' ;i4C  hu  irgredieni  in  cur  justification.  Thai 
jH-ritc*  virtues  and  this  defective  practice,  aboul 
con'lifion  on  which  their  oi*n  bleoiishes  are  forgir 
ficult  to  cr.nceive.  This  clumsy  effon  to  auppla 
trine  of  the  Methfxliats,  of  the  Reformers^  sdj  th 
that  wc  urc  **  juttficd  hy  jaiih  'xithoui  the  deeds  «| 
will  nevir  succeed  with  those  wiio  are  sensible  oi 
irnperfcctionti. 

Biity  1 1  wi:  mi*it:«kc  not,  Mr.  Mant  himself  o¥< 
partH  of  th  s  doctrine.  That  the  first  justificatio 
by  ImiiIj  alone  \%  (-%  id  en  t,  because,  according  to  o 
faith  1%  '  not  (libtinj^uiNhed  from  good  works,*  s 
fiiisconc(riv<' the  A|)ostIe*s  reasoning,  if  we  conte 
di's  gne(i  to  ejttabli^h  any  distinction  '  or  oppositi« 
fanh  aii'l  Mfrk"*,  as  parts  of  the  le  dispensat 
Thf  passaet's  also,  bv    ubich       r.  Aftant  attemnr 
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BS  to  the  last  absolution  of  our  sini,  and  a(Imi^i6n  into 
the  favour  of  God.  But  as  from  thiese  principiles  of  our  vin- 
dicator, it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  the  first  justVficlitioii 
19  not  by  faith  alone,  he  seems  also  to  evince  tnat  the  last 
is  not  by  good  works.  In  the  eighth  lecture  he  notices,  in 
af^uin^  against  the  abettors  of  perfection  attainable  in  this 
lire,  *  the  general  tenour  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
represent  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  every  man, 
to  make  a  continual  atonement  for  actual  sins/  To  illustrate 
and  confirm  his  doctrine,  he  introduces  the  pious  Hooker^ 
in  his  dying  moments,  when,  not  resting  on  his  works  as  the  con** 
dition  of  his  acquittal  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Supreme  Judge, 
but  in  the  exercise  of  that  faith  which  "  excludeth  our  good 
works,  so  that  we  may  not  do  them  to  this  intent,  to  be 
made  just  by  doing  of  them,  and  pointeth  us  unto  Christ,  for  to 
have  only  by  him  re-mission  of  sins,  or  justification*,"  he  said,' 
•  Where  I  have  failed.  Lord,  show  mercy  to  me  for  I  plead 
not  my  righteousness,  but  the  forgiveness  of  my  unrighteous- 
ness, for  his  merits  who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon  U)r  peni- 
tent sinners.' 

This  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  fustification  thus  confuted  by 
its  advocate,  can  receive  but  little  support  from  his  arguments. 
For  though  some  of  the  passages  oo,  after  our  version  has 
been  mended  for  the  purpose,  seem  to  imply  that  the  faith- 
ful were  already  justified,  the  conclusion  Mr.  Mant  deduces 
hence,  by  no  means  follows.  "  That  a  man  is  justified  by 
fiaith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law" — "  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
similar  pro[)ositions  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  are  universal,  ve- 
rified as  often  as  men  are  justified.  If  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians on  believing  the  gospel  obtained  the  first  pardon  of 
their  sins  ^  by  faith  alone,'  is  it  not  the  natural  conclusion 
that  every  successive  pardon  must  have  been,  and  the  final 
absolution  itself  must  be,  obtained  by  the  same  means. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Mant  maintains,  that  faith,  when  we 
are  said  to  be  justified  by  it,  is  not  employed  in  contradis* 
tinction  to  good  works.  Having  (] noted  a  passage  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  which  it  is  affirmed  ^  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  he  asks  whether  ^it  has  the  most  diistant  relation  to  the 
works  of  a  Christian  life  ?*  and  whether  *  there  is  any  con- 
sideration to  confine  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  to  faith  as 
contradistinguished  from  obedience  ?'  p.  84.  To  this  we  might 
reply  by  asking  whether  the  general  proposition    "  we    are 
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justified  by  faith/'  in  connexion  with  the  exclusive  phnio 
*'^  without  works/'  *^  without  the  deeds  of  the  law;''  the 
assertion  that  we  are  justified,  by  the  faith  of  Jeiuii 
*<  freely,"  «  by  grace,"  «  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;"  the  fact 
that  the  /aa;  here  mentioned' is  tliat  which  comprebends  bo^ 
Jews  and  gentiles,  whose  attributes  are  holiness,  jastice,  ui 
goodness,  which  shews  us  our  offences,  and  which  condemm 
the  heathen ; — whether  all  these  particularsdo  not  exclude  vrorfa 
of  all  kinds  from  the  business  of  our  justification,  and  exhibii 
faith  as  the  only  instrument  by  which  we  receive  and  retaiotlui 
blessing. 

As  Mr.  Mant  affirms  that  the  objects  of  his  attack  '  discoorv 
so  largely  on  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  as  to  disparagr,  if 
not  to  condemn,  morality,^  and  evidently  wishes  it  to  be  be- 
lieved  that   they  do  not  insist   largely   and  strenuously  n 
the  necessity    of   good    works,    we  must,  before  we  lent 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  state  distinctly,  that    the  coatii^ 
versy  turns  npt  on  the  necessity ^   but .  the  pi'ovUKeoS  gofli 
works.     As  to  their  necessity  both  are  agreed  ;  but  while 'tk 
orthodox  divines'  maintain   that  they  are  the  conditions  of 
our  justification,  the  evangelical  teachers  inculcate  theui  ssJ 
more  successfully,  if  we  may  judge  from  observation,  as  the 
fruit  and  evidence  of  faith,  the  ornaments  of  the   Christia 
profession,  and  the  measure  of  our  future  reward. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  are  directed  against  tk 
Calvinistic  division  of  the  Methodists.  Whatever  Mr.  Mm 
has  here  produced  that  can  be  called  arp:ument  is  to  be  food 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Bishop  ojf  Lincoln*8  RefatuiDi 
of  Calvinism.  Referring  our  readers  to  the  valuable  remarbtf 
Mr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Williams,  on  that  chapter  for  a  vic««f 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  and  of  what  may  be  said  in  rq^ 
to  Mr.  Mant,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  two  or  ibti 
brief  remarks,  not  so  much  upon  the  eternal  qoesiioD  «f 
predestination  itself,  as  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  ii 
this  Appeal. 

The  stale  argument  against  the  Calvinists,  deduced  fraa 
the  intolerance  of  Calvin  and  some  of  his  followers,  Mr. 
Mant  has  had  the  imprudence  to  revive,  without  once  les 
fleeting  how  easily  it  may  be  retorted.  He  is  a  very  ns- 
skilful  controvertist,  that  employs  an  ar^ment  eqoab 
conclusive  for  or  against  his  doctrines.  Mr.  Mant  surely  ocM 
not  to  he  reminded  that  Cranmcr,  whose  religious  principloi 
he  will  allow,  were  similar  to  his  own,  not  only  stretcktt 
the  laws  against  the  Papists  to  the  very  utmost;  butiesdih 
acquiesced  in  the  deatli  of  Lambert,  and  Anne  Askew; is* 
duced  Edward  the  »ixth  to  conseut^  though   with  tcani  0 
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Joan  of  Kent*s  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  burning  of 
l5an  Paris.*  The  intolerant  persecuting  principles  of  Laud^ 
the  great  instrument  of  introducing  anticalvinistic  principles 
into  this  country,  are  notorious  to  a  proverb,  and  are  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  wars.  We  mention 
these  instances  not  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
principles  of  those  men,  but  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Man t  is  very 
foolish  in  his  choice  of  arguments* 

In  treating  of  this  subject  our  author  often  adverts  to  its  ac- 
Jcnowledged  difficulty  and  obscurity  ; — and  yet  is  perpetually 
indulging  in  gross  misrepresentation,  and  insufferable  dog- 
matism. If  the  '  tenets*  which  he  labours  to  explode  are  so 
irrational,  absurd,  impious,  and  *  abominable,'  that  no  reason- 
able, much  less  religious  mind,  can  embrace  them,  they 
cannot,  obviously,  be  the  principles  of  the  Calvinists — whicb^ 
by  supposition  of  difficulties  on  both  sides  admit  of  something 
plausible  at  least^  being  advanced  in  their  favour.  And  if  the 
question  is  really  obscure  and  mysterious,  why  does  Mr.  Mant 
pronounce  upon  it  so  magisterially  ?  Why  does  he  condemn 
with  so  much  confidence  those  who  differ  from  him,  on  a 
point  where  *  angels  fear  to  tread  ?' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  principles  which  it 
is  attempted  to  refute  in  these  two  sermons  are  not  maintained 
by  the  Calvinists  of  our  times.  The  force  of  truth  has  ex-* 
torted  this  from  Mr.  Mant,  as  appears  from  the  following  sen- 
tences. *  Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert,  th^t  every  man,  who 
calls  himself  a  Calvinist,  does  admit  these  abominable  tenets* 
There  are  some  persons  bold  enough  to  maintain  them.* 
pp.  144 — 145.  From  these  acknowledgements,  it  is  not 
oing  too  far  to  conclude,  that  oup  author  knows  no  livings 

alvinistic  writers  who  hold  those  tenets,  and  that  they  are 
reprobated  by  that  body  as  blasphemous  and  pernicious.  It 
is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  tne  antagonists 
of  the  modern  Calvinists,  scarcely  ever  venture  to  attack  their 
doctrine  as  it  is  delivered  in  their  books. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  both  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
Methodists  fall  under  our  author^s  correction.  He  chastises 
the  former  for  holding,  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  irresistible,  the  latter  for  maintaining  that  it  is  sensible*. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we  profess  that  we  cannot 
understand  wherein  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  efficacy 
of  God's  spirit,  correctly  stated,  differs  from  what   our  author 
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express! 5'  maintains.    Of  the  following  words  he  signific  h:» 
hearty  approbation.     *Il  is  surely  of  the  grace   of   God  onlv, 
that  we  first  be  inspired  and  moved  to  any  thing  ffood.'  p.264. 
*  There  is  not/  he  says,  *  a  doctrine  more  clearlj  rcTealcd  lc 
the  sacred  volume  than  this,  which  attributes  our   ability  to 
**  work   out   our  salvation"  to  the  preventing   and  assisii':; 
grace  of  the    Holy    Spirit  of  God.*  p.  256,     «  The  wbo!e 
glory  of  the  victory,*   he  elsewhere  teaches,   *  of  those   whs 
persevere,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  free  mercy  of  the  Father,  :o 
the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  and  to  the  preventing  ani 
assisting  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.*  p.  185.     Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists;  and  Mr.  Richard  Mas 
may,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  Methodists,  declaim  is 
hoarseness  against  those  who  represent  man  as  a  mere  machiDe* 
whose  will  is  forced  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  theHoij 
Spirit,  who  is  '  chained,  and  dragged,  and    irresistibly  forced 
to  the  attar  like  a  brute  beast,*  whose  good  or  evil  acts  are  alike 
ascribable   to  supernatural  impulse.     After  he  has  spent  k^ 
fury,  the  Calvinists  will  reply,  that  they  do   not  believe  the 
Spirit  of  God  deprives  the  mind  of  its  liberty,  or  forces  men  u 
prood,  or  drags  them  to  the  altar  against  their    iaclinatioa. 
Before  he  has  time  to  recover  himself,  thc^  will  say,  if  the 
first  motion  to  good  arises  from  the  divine  inspiration,  ifde 
glory  of  perseverance  in  the  path  to  heaven  is  to  be  ascnbed 
to  God,  the  difference  between  those  who  are  adorned  «ab 
Christian  virtue  and  those  who  arc  not,  is  owing   to  the  a- 
lutary  influence  of  God*8  Spirit,  not  chaining^  but  enligiiiR- 
ing  the    mind,  not  compellmg  but  sweetly  inclining  theaiCf 
not  urging  the    heart  contrary  to   its  ioclinationsi  bot  u- 
spiring  it  with  the  love   of  whatever  is  fair  and  boatifai. 
They  will  subjoin  for  his  information,  that,  while  they  con- 
sider every  man   voluntary  and  spontaneous    in  the  choia 
and  practice  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  a  pure  heart,  an  up* 
right  will,  good  desires,  and  well-regulated  diapositioBf  ut 
in  their    rise    and    consummation,    the    produce  of  Go/i 
Spirit,  acting   in    harmony  with  our  rational    nauifc,  tf^ 
the  promises,  commands,  and  threats  of  holy    writ* 

Having  thus  tired  himself  with  beating  the  air,  is  At 
former  part  of  this  discourse,  nothing  will  contcoc  a* 
author  in  tlie  latter  but  a  vigorous  assatilt  on  Mf.  MaoL  Bt 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dotf 
not  operate  sensibly,  and  begins  by  conceding  that  «( 
m^y  Jcelm  ourselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Chris. 
p.  290.  Feeling,  we  take  it,  is  one  mode  of  being  ser 
sible  of  things,  and  to  say,  that  we  Day  ieel  the  woiUop 
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of  God^s  Spirit  in  ourselves,  and  yet  contend  that  they  are 
insensible,  is  a  plain  contradiction.  JMr.  Mant  indeed  eh- 
deavours  to  involve  the  whole  in  impenetrable  mystery, 
holding  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Spirit  and  the  suge^stiohs  of  the  human  mind. 
But  here,  it  seems  to  us,  he  labours  the  point  too  far.  If 
we  believe  with  the  Homily  on  Wliitbunday,  that  *'  man  of 
his  own  nature  is  without  any  spark  of  goodness  in  bim^ 
withoout  any  virtuous  or  goodly  motions,  only  given  to  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  deeds,"  it  will  follow  that  whatever 
good  thoughts,  or  desires,  or  deeds,  are  conceived  and  ma- 
tured by  the  mind  of  man,  proceed  frnm  the  Holy  Spirit* 
What  is  good  being  clearly  taught  in  scripture,  a  little  care 
will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  thq  fruits  of.  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  indigenous  produce  of  thb  humati  mind. 

In  saying  thus  much,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  justify 
many  of  the  passages  that  Mr.  Mant  has  cjuoted  with  regard  to 
xh^  forcible  and  sensible  nature  of  the  spirrt's  operations.  Some 
of  them  indeed  admit  of  a  mild  interpretation.  Others  are 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  though  dictated  probably  by  a 
good  intention  highly  censurable.  All  we  wish  to  be  inferred, 
is,  that  Mr,  Mant,  having  a  very  indistinct  and  uncertain 
view  of  the  points  in  question,  has  shot  arrows  entirely  be- 
side the  mark.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  the 
following  paragraphs. 

*  Liable  then  as  we  all  are  to  be  deluded,  the  roan  who  feels  in  him* 
•elf  those  inward  motioDS,  which  he  is  willing  to  be  persuaded  are 
the  workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  do  well  to  be  cautious  how 
he  inconsiderately  gives  way  to  the  evidence  of  his  feelings :  instead  of 
trying  by  a  surer  test,  whether  they  may  not  be  ascribed  to  the  pas* 
flions  or  infirmities  of  his  nature,  or  to  the  suggestions  of  his  crafty 
enemy  the  devil,  and  not  to  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.' 

«  No  impurity  of  any  kind  can  proceed  from  him ;  for  he  is  "  die 
Spirit  of  holiness :" — no  hypocrisy,  nor  fraud,  nor  falsehood  of  any 
kind  can  proceed  from  him ;  for  he  is  "  the  Spirit  of  truth ;" — no 
pride,  no  vanity,  no  boasting,  no  ostentation,  no  presumptuous  con- 
fidence in  our  own  security,  can  be  the  effect  of  the  Spirit;  for  he 
«<  resisted!  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble:*' — no  disobedi- 
ence, no  contempt  iA  law^l  order  and  authority,  can  be  the  work  of 
the  Spirit ;  for  "  he  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace  : 
*<  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints :"— no  hatred,  or  malice ;  no  slandert 
or  evil-speaking ;  no  murder,  nor  any  act  or  thought  of  revenge> 
can  be  suggested  by  him ;  for  he  is  the  Spirit  of  peace,  of  mercy,  of 
patience,  oi  consolation,  and  of  love  ^-»-in  a  word,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  influence  us  to  do  any  thing  unrighteous^  any  thing  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the  will  and  word  of  GocT;  for  he  is  the  Spirit  of 
righteousness. 

4  P  2 
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*  And  thus  by  considering  what  things  are  not  the  effects  of  thr 
Holy  Spirit,  we  arc  led  to  understand  on  the  ether  hand  those  thic 
are.  Purity  of  heart,  shown  by  purity  of  worda  and  actioRS ;  true 
devotion  and  piety  to  God»  and  the  walking  honestlyt  and  the  q>esk'Jig 
of  truth  every  man  with  his  neighbour ;  lowliness  and  meekAcsi ; 
'*not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  a  man  ought  to  think,  bet 
'^  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  has  dealt  to  every  nian  the  mej- 
^'sure  of  faith:"  obedience  and  submission  to  ^them  that  have  the 
rule  over*'  us,  to  lawful  and  constituted  authorities  both  in  church  anJ 
state ;  mildnes?,  gentleness,  and  forbearance ;  and  charity,  which  is  ap- 
proved by  our  thinking  and  speaking  favourably  of  our  neighbour,  by  i 
willinjs:ncss  to  <<  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  especially  unto  them  who  ae 
of  the  household  of  faith/'  by  forgiving  those,  who  have  injured  or  oflfrnded 
us,  as  we  wpuld  hope  for  forcdveness  of  our  offences  at  Grod's  hand,  and 
by  endeavouring  as  mnch  as  licth  in  us«  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  co 
speak  in  one  word,  Faith ;  not  an  unfruitful  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  but  a  lively  and  an  active  faith  in  Christ ;  such  a  faith,  as  in  the 
language  of  St.  Paul,  «*  workcth  by  lov(*,"  or  as  St.  James  expresses  it, 
*'  snows  itself*'  by  the  works  of  a  religious  and  chantable  life;  these  an 
the  most  undoubted  effects  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  pp,  S15— 


Mr.  Mant  employs  the  sixth  discourse,  in  order  to  prove 
that  \vc  are  mudc  Oiiristians  by  baptism, '  that  by  baptism  s 
man  is  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit.'  The  reverse  of  tins 
doctrine,  he  calls  heresy  ;  and  tbe  opposersof  it,  if  churchmen, 
are  not  to  be    heard  without    the  deepest    indignatioa    Is 

Eroof  of  this  monstrous  dogma,  that  we  are  made  Christians  br 
aptism,  Mr.  Mant  argues,  that  if  regeneration  is  not  li- 
fected  by  baptism,  then  ue  shall  have  only  our  own  jadgemeotto 
determine  whether  we  are  in  possession  of  what  is  indispeasible 
to  salvation.  But  why  sliould  he  consider  this  as  so  singalsr 
a  hardship  ?  Is  it  not  said  ^'  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;''  "  without  holiness  no  man  frhall  see  the  Lordf* 
And  by  what  other  means  shall  we  determine  %vhether  we  sit 
in  the  possession  of  those  requisites  for  pleasing  and  seein;; 
Gody  tiian  hy  comparin;^  our  feelings  and  conduct  with  bolj 
writ  ?  Mr.  Mant  thinks  it  as  clears  day,  that  wben  it  wassiii 
to  the  xwV^x  of  the  Jews  ^'  F^xcept  a  man  be  born  of  wateraii 
of  the  spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God/'  or 
Saviour  taiiuht  ^  that  baptism  is  the  vehicle  of  regenerabocL' 
This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  clear  to  us;  bcciaav 
according  to  the  subsequent  explanation,  the  consequeooe of 
this  li^v  birth  is,  t}iat  he  who  was  carnal  becomes  spirituali-* 
an  eifect  wtiich  observation  teaches  us  is  not  an  inieparabk 
adjunct  of  b;ipii<;in.  Will  any  well  informed  man  pretend  thsnAi 
thousands  of  idolaters  re^^ularly  baptised  by  the  Romish  bhs* 
siouaries,  were  any  wiser  or  more  virtuous  sifter  thu  bcfai> 
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.  .  * 

baptism  ?  And  are  we  not,  indeed,  expressly  told,  that  Simon 
Magus,  though  baptized  by  an  inspired  evangelist,  was  still  ill 
the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity?  InterpretatiODS 
of  scripture  that  contradict  plain  facts  cannot  be  true. 

Mr.  Mant  betrays  a  fear  that  this  part  of  his  labours  would 
seem  like  a  logomachy.  '  Let  it  not' be  supposed,*  he  sayi^ 
*  that  the  present  argument  is  a  mere  question  of  worda.' 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opinioQ 
that  Mr.  Mant  is  all  the  while  contendinc;  about  empty  names^ 
a!»d  that  he  actually  concedes  every  thing  for  which  the  Me- 
thodists  plead.  He  maintains,  with  Mr.  Overton,  *  that  none 
who  have  arrived  at  maturity  and  are  capable  subjects,  are  in 
6uch  a  sense  Christians,  as  that  they  will  obtain  happiness  and 
heaven,  except  those  who  are'influenced  by  Christian  principles, 
and  exhibit  a  Christian  conduct,  who  are  penitent  believers, 
and  habitual  observers  of  God's  laws.*  p.  347.  What  is  this, 
but  to  say  that  a  person  may  have  been  baptized  and  yet  not 
be  a  Christian  in  reality  and  to  good  purpose? and  consequently 
ly  that  he  must  undergo  such  a  change  as  is  signified  by  the 
word  regeneration  as  used  by  the  *  Methodists  ?*  -  r 

If,  however,  Mr.  Mant  had  conducted  his  argument  much 
more  consistently,  and  his  evidences  for  the  sameness  of  baptism 
and  regeneration,  had  been  much  weightier  than  they 
really  are,  the  '  Methodists'  would  still  have  something  to  • 
alledge  in  excuse  for  rejecting  so  strange  a  doctrine.  It  is,^ai 
they  might  observe,  most  illiberal  and  extravagant;  since  ij; 
excludes  from  the  future  blessedness,  persons  of  unquestion* 
able  piety ;  and  affirms  a  more  sudden  revolution  to  take  place, 
in  the  principles  and  temper,  than  <$ver  was  imfigined  by  th^ 
wildest  fanaticism,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  from 
experience  that  no  such  change  has  been  effected.  It  subverts 
the  vory  nature  of  true  religion  ;  since,  if  we  are  made  son* 
of  God  by  an  external  rite,  faith,  love,  and  obedience  are 
wholly  unnecessary  to  the  possession  of  this  high  character* 
III  a  word,  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  all  those  scriptaref 
that  represent  divine  truth  as  the  instrument  of  legeneratipo. 
and  obedience  to  God,  in  heart  and  life,  as  its  natural  and 
invariable  consequence. 

In  his  seventh  discourse,  our  lecturer  undertakes,  with  trai^ 
knightly  courage,  to  show  that  *  a  special  and  instantaneoof 
conversion  is  not  necessary  for  Chhstians\  Of  this  doctrine^ 
we  hazard  little  in  affirming  that  the  abettors  have  no  exist* 
ence.  It  is  upon  those  who  are  not  Christians,  who  have 
neither  Christian  principles  nor  Christian  dispositions,'  tbat^' 
the  Methodists  iqculcate  the  necessity  of  conversion  ;  and  here 
they  prefer  ^  gradual  to  an  instantaneouf  change.,    Butsof 
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determined  a  controvertist  is  Mr.  Mant  that  be  will  not  permil 
them  quietly  to  profess  his  own  doctrines. 

*  Conversion,  according  to  our  notions,  may  not  improperly  be  aid  » 
consist  of  a  rational  conviction  of  sin,  and  sense  of  its  wretchedocts  ai 
danger ;  of  a  sincere  penitence  and  sorrow  of  heart,  at  having  incnrred  dk 
displeasure  of  a  holy  God  ;  of  steadfast  purposes  of  amendment  with  ife 
blessing  of  the  divine  grace ;  of  a  regular  and  diligent  employnicBt  of  dl 
the  appointed  means  of  grace,  and  oia  real  change  of  heart  and  life*  of  i^ 
fections  and  conduct^  and  a  resolute  perseverance  in  well*doing.'  p.  S9K 

So  far  well.  But^if  the  methodists  declare  that  '  in  order 
to  a  state  of  salvation  a  change  of  mind,  of  views,  and  disposi- 
tions must  be  eflected  in  every  person/ — not  who  has  kept  iiit 
baptismal  vow,  who,  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  his  life  has  roilov- 
ed  the  example  of  our  Saviour, — but  who  has  broken  the  lav, 
and  is  a  Christian  in  appearance  only,  this  doctrine,  a  doc> 
trine  so  like  his  own  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  is  im- 
mediately pronouncedby  this  most  orthodox  appellant*  aconcei^ 
which  revelation  warrants  not,  and  which  reason  andexpe* 
rience  disclaim.'  p.  396.  He  has  written  a  book  to  abuse  die 
Methodists,  and  abused  at  all  events  they  must  bcL  To  shev 
the  pertinacious  qunrrelsomeness  of  Mr.  Mant*a  temper,  «e 
shall  just  subjoin  two  other  passages.  The  first  coDtaioi  a 
description  of  evangelical  preaching  by  way  of  caricatorc. 

*  It  is  true,  we  hear  them  telling  their  deluded  follbwrn*  that  they  oc^k 
to  beconrerted  ;  expostulating  with  them  for  not  choottiMP  to  becoofcnrfi 
and  for  putting  off  their  conversion,  for  not  turning  to  Uod  directly ;  ii- 
treating  them  to  repent  and  be  conrerted ;  Yet  wherefore?  when  ia  afaaoa 
the  same  breath  they  tell  them,  that  the  Author  of  this  coofetiioa  ii  ik 
Holy  Ghost ;  that  it  is  not  their  own  free  will;  it  is  not  moral  sum; 
that  nothing  short  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  liTin|;  Godcaa  c&o 
this  change  in  their  hearts.' 

With  this,  (which,  it  should  he  remembered,  is  considenUj 
exagp;erated,)  we  beg  our  readers  to  compare  the  descriptioa 

of  the  orthodox  teaching. 

«  Founded  upon  this  are  the  exhortations,  which  we  address  to  sc 
people ;  uhilst  carefully  reminding  them  on  the  one  hand  that  *■  we  ai 
not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think'*  or  do  ^<any  thing  as  c»f  onrsehobka 
that  our  sufficiency  is  of  God/'  **  who  worketn  in  ut  both  to  will 
do  of  his  good  pleasure  ;'*  we  arc  equally  assiduous  on  the  other,  ia 
ing  them  to  <*  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith/'  to  ^strive  for  the  au 
to  *<  give  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  elecuon  nuvt''  and  to*'  «vi 
out  their  own  sahation  with  fear  and  trembling*"  Beariog  in 
the  prudent  caution  of  our  reformers,  that  *'  all  men  be  to  be  n 
and  especially  preachers,  that  in  this  high  matter^  thcjp 
^n  both  sides,  so  attemper  and  moderate  diemtehe^  that  tarr 
80  preach  the  grace  of  God,  that  they  take  away  *  *  '^  «  will 
the  other  side  ro  extol  free  will  that  injury  be  dcMie  to  |f  lea  of  God  ^ 
whilst    we    promote    the  humility   of  oor   h  ^ 
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them»  that  faith  and  repentance  are  <*  the  gifts  of  God/'  we  stimulate  their 
exertions,  by  reminding  them  that  <'  God  comroandeth  all  men  to  repent 
and  believe."  Whilst  we  encourage  them  by  the  promise  of  God  to  bit 
people,  that  he  will  *'  circumcise  their  hearts*'  and  "  cleanse  them  from  all 
iniquity  ;'*  we  stir  up  their  aciivity  by  his  precept,  that  they  "  circumcise 
their  own  hearts,**  and  **  wash  themselves  and  make  themselves  clean.*' 
Whilst  we  call  on  them,  to  pray  to  God  with  the  psalmist,  that  he  will 
*' create  in  them  a  new  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  them;*' we  warn 
them  that  God  calls  upon  his  people  by  a  prophet,  to  "cast  away  from  them 
all  their  transgressions,  and  make  themselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit,"  Whilst  we  animate  the  hopes  of  the  despondin?  by  God's  gra- 
cious promise,  that  "  he  will  put  his  fear  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that 
they  shall  not  depart  from  him  j"  we  endeavour  to  awaken  the  careless,  and 
to  humble  the  proud,  by  setting  before  them  the  end  of  those,  who"  did 
not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord."'  p.  295. 

After  this  example  of  the  conformity  of  evangelical  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  conversion,  with  what  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  attribute  to  the  orthodox  divines;  and  after  what 
we  have  seen  of  his  vehemence  in  defending,  under  the  name 
of  *  baptismal  regeneration',  the  most  instantaneous  kind  of  con- 
version that  can  be  conceived,  it  seems  quite  needless  to  inter- 
rupt Mr.  Mant,  in  his  ravings,  against  those  who  maintain  tlje 
necessity  of  sudden  conversion  for  Christians,  or  of  the  neces* 
sity  of  conversion  for  those  *  who  have  so  followed  the  hea* 
venly  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  improred  his  sanctifying 
graces ;  have  so  pursued  the  calm  and  blameless  tenor  of  their 
way ;  have  preserved  that  child-like  simplicity  of  character 
and  that  child-like  innocence  of  conduct,  that  their  angels 
may  not  blush  to  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  father.* 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  animadvert  on  the  incon- 
»istency  between  what  we  have  quoted,  and  the  attributing  of 
the  *  conversions  wrought  by  the  apostles  to  moral  suasion,* 
p.  413  ;  or  to  point  out  the  resemblance  which  the  conversion 
if  the  jailor  bears  to  that  effected  by  *  methodistical'  preach- 
ing ;  or  to  expose  his  misrepresentations  as  to  the  tendency 
Df  such  preaching,  or  to  correct  him  for  his  prophane  expo- 
sure of  the  most  pitiable  infirmities  of  humanity,  pp,  416—^ 

The  last  of  the  Methodistical  doctrines,  whioh  Mr.  Mant 
ittacks,  are,  assurance  and  perfection.  These  subjects  occupy 
he  eighth  discourse.  Against  neither  of  them,  however,  in 
heir  moderate  form,  does  it  become  him  to  contend.  Not 
igainst  the  last  ;  for  it  is  his  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
here  are  Christians  who  ^  have  so  pursued  the  calm  and 
ilameless  tenour  of  iheir  way,  that  their  angels  may  not  bli^sh 
o  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father.*  Not  the  form- 
er ;  because^  the  doctrine  of  scripture^  he  cootencb^  evidently 
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is  *  that  **  as  many  .  s  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,"  aciinc 
in  obedience  to  his  heavenly  motions,  in  conformity  to  Im 
revealed  will,  *'  they  rre  the  sons  of  God  ;"  they  continoe  \t 
full  possession  of  those  privileges  of  adoption,  to  which  thej 
were  admitted  whe  i  they  were  "  born  acf&in  ;"  and  iber 
enjoy  an  inward  testimony  of  their  continuance  in  thai  state. 
a  tVstimony  conviryed  to  iheir  hearts  by  the  influence  of  »»»• 
Co  I  fortcr.  til-  Spirit  of  truth  ;  and  they  are  filled  by  Himv^ui 
**  all  jo}'  and  peace  in  believing.*'*  If  these  passages  are  tu 
be  umlersuxnl  according  to  tho  ordinary  usage  of  language 
M*'.  Mant  hoMs  boll)  assurance  and  perfection.  He  iut 
shake  hn nd. s  tlierefure  with  the  nicthodists,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  quitrreling  with  himself. 

We  mean  not  lo  advocate  either  of  the  foregoing  doctrlnn. 
^leither  of  iht  m  i>  necessary  to  a  state  of  salvation  or  tbeea- 
joyfrcnt  of  f.niil  hapjiiness.  As  to  an  assurance  of  our  safe:j, 
It  seen  IS  to  be  the  iVuit  of  extraordinary  religious  attainmenis 
rather  than  tlie  connr.on  lot  of  every  Christian.  It  arisen,  n<( 
from  any  mysterious  voice,  so  mucli  as  from  peicciving  ihi: 
our  character  is  similar  to  that  of  the  faithful  who  b.:ve  gooe 
before  ns.  *l'hat  true  faith  in  Chri^t  n^rcjsariY;/ produces  i 
full  assurance  of  salvation,'  is  therefore  a  doctrine  that  were- 

i'ect  as  nnscriptural  and  dangerous:  and  in  doing  so  we  shili 
lave  the  sufTenigi'  of  all,  but  a  very  small  minority  of  ibc 
evanoelical  hoJy.  The  notion  also  of  perfectic^n  in  the»trir. 
sense  of  the  wcrd,  being  attainable  in  this  life,  seem)  t: 
lalour  im  ler  insuperable  di(Hculties. 

But  the  doctrine  of  perfection  though  we  prive  up  altogether, 
and  thut  of  assurance  hold  in  a  mitigated  form,  still  Mr  | 
Mant  appears  to  us  extremely  censurable.  He  is  guihj  tf 
uttering  fiat  contradic  tions ;  asserting,  as  we  have  just  set-r, 
assurance  and  perfection,  at  the  same  time  that  he  coDkn<l; 
against  both.  He  has  deduced  conclusions  from  these  doctri no 
to  render  them  odious  wh<ch  their  advocates  utterly  disSToi. 
He  has,  without  proof,  i.ttributed  their  origin  to  principlfl 
of  which  lu)  mall,  i\ithout  the  strongest  proof,  ought  to  accuse 
another;  and  has  drawn  the  character  of  their  adherents  i^ 
defiance  of  fai  t  and  observation.  These  circumstances  pre> 
vent  us  from  spcking  of  this  discourse,  many  parts  of  wbicfi 
we  highly  approve,  in  such  terms  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  glad  to  adopt 

The  cunckuling  di^^course  consists  of  general  miscellanfosi 
remarks.  He  begins  with  commenting  on  the  '  general  cha- 
racter' of  tht' charge*  he  iias  been  endeavouring  to  refute.  I: 
is,  he  ob.-erves,  'arrouant  and  presumptuous,*  implyioc 
a  decision  upon  the  mobt  difficult  and  mysterious  questions :  it  n 
uncharitable  and  unjust,  being  accompanied  with  much  nuKC- 
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presentation  :  it  is  also  urged  with  bad  temper,  and  is  ex- 
tremely vague  and  unmeaning.  Whatever  degree  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  these  reflections,  no  one,  we  are  satisfied,  who 
attentively  reads  this  volume,  or  indeed  any  of  the  publications 
penned  by  '  the  orthodox  divines'  against  the  evangelical 
teachers,  will  fail  to  perceive  that  they  may,  with  great  jus* 
tice  and  propriet}^,  be  retorted  on  their  author  and  his  fellow 
labourers. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  remarks,  in  which  our  lecturer 
attempts  to  vindicate  himself  and  his  brethren,  from  the  spe- 
cific accusation  of  having  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformation,  and  of  preaching  popery,  there  are  many  offences 
against  historical  fact,  and  some  hallucinations  in  argument* 
There  are  two  ways  of  representing  the  events  of  past  ages. 
The  one  consists  in  narrating  them,  as,  it  appears  from  credi- 
ble documents,  they  actually  took  place ;  the  other  in  des- 
cribing them,  in  contradiction  to  all  kind  of  testimony,  just  as 
we  wish  they  had,  and  think  they  ought  to  have  occurred. 
This  last  way  is  adopted  by  our  lecturer,  in  the  view  that  he 
gives  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  reformers.  *  Unquestion- 
ably the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  says,  *  did  not  form  part  of 
the  system  of  faith,  which  was  generally  adopted  by  those 
who  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome.'  pp.  521.  ^  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,'  he  adds  in  the  follov/ing  page,  *  that  these  doc- 
trines did  in  fact  constitute  a  part  of  the  creed  of  those, 
whether  individuals  or  churches,  whom  we  are  bound  to  regard 
with  the  most  grateful  and  fond  attachment.'  And  this,  be  says, 
notwithstanding  a  very  slight  comparison  of  the  Confessions 
of  faith  of  the  different  protestant  churches  will  be  suflScient 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were 
in  general  the  same:  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  that  ^  in  England  the  first  reformers,  were  generally 
in  the  sublapsarian  hypothesis  :'*  notwithstanding  Mosheim 
explicitly  states,  that  under  the  reign  of  EdWard  VI.  Geneva 
was  acknowledged  as  a  sister  church,  and  the  theological 
system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopted  and  rendered 
tne  rule  of  public  faith  in  England  ;t  notwithstanding  it  is 
affirmed  by  Hume, J  that  the  first  reformers  in  England,  as  in 
other  European  countries,  had  embraced  the  most  ri^jid  tenets 
of  predestination  ;  and  notwithstiinding  a  host  of  other  accessi- 
ble and  well  informed  writers  have  exprsssed  themselves 
decidedly  to  the  same  purpose. 

As  a  practical  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  these  discourses. 


*■  Expos,  of  xxxix.  Art.  pp.  151.  f  £ccle8.  Hif.  roL  ir.  p«  887* 
X  History  of  Englandy  voU  yii.  p.  29)» 
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Mr.  Mant  says,  the  clergy  should  be  stimulated  more  thtt 
ever^  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  their  doctrine.  No* 
thing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  such  advice.  It  ii  by 
attending  to  it,  that  the  evangelical  teachers,  especially  intiie 
churchy  succeed  so  wonderfully,  notwithstandini^  the  obstruc- 
tions tliat  are  thrown  in  their  way,  and  in  spite  of  the  boob 
that  are  written  to  render  odious,  both  their  character  and 
doctrine. ,  It  is  precisely  because  *'  they  take  heed  totbcm- 
selvesy"  exhibiting  in  their  '  personal  conduct,*  and  in  *  tbe 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession,*  a  moat  edifyin; 
combination  of  devotion  and  charity,  of  zeal  and  pmdeooe^ 
of  self  respect  and  condescension  ,  of  faith  and  diligeoce,  of 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  and  activity  in  doiiic  Imi 
will,  of  firmness    in   maintaining  the  pure  principles  of  ik 

frospel  and  skill  in  turnine  them  to  the  support  of  non. 
ity^ — that  they  recommend  themselves  to  the  conscieocei^  and 
gain  on  the  affections,  of  those  who  hear  or  know  dien. 
Whenever  their  adversaries  shall  cease  from  the  fruitier  la- 
bour of  compiling  Refutations  and  Appeals,  and  in  good 
betake  themselves  to  *  the  preaching  of  the  true  evai  „ 
faith,*  to  th^  vigilant  inspection  of  their  flocks,  to  the  diligot 
exercise  of  their  clerical  •functions,  and  to  tbe  personal  exea* 
plification  of  the  Christian  virtues,  they  may  rest  assured,  tint, 
however  they  may  fail  in  arresting  the  progress  of  utttMimt 
they  will,  at  least,  secure  the  nation  and  church  against  ererj 
attack,  and  encircle  her  with  unfading  glory  :  they  will  pu- 
blish their  own  character  in  the  esteem  or  tbe  wise  and  good, 
and  their  accusers  will  become  their  panegyrists. 


Art.  Vlir.  An  Account  of  the  Gold  Coati  ofAfrkag  with  a  faricT  lb 
toiy  of  the  African  Compaoy.  By  Heoiy  Meredith^  Esq.  lleabo'af 
the  CouDcil,  and  Governor  of  Winncbah  Fort.  8vo.  pp.  964.  RnccSt 
LoDgman  and  Co.  1812. 

TN  describing  the  manners  of  a  people  and  the  state  of  i 
country,  notwithstanding  the  superior  opportunities  of  ifl- 
formatiun  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  a  native  or  domiciliated 
inhabitant,  the  traveller  of  intelligence  possesses  advmntagOi 
we  think,  which  are  likely  to  make  his  account  more  geoe* 
rally  interesting,  and  more  powerfully  impressive.  He  brian 
with  him  in  his  mind,  an  idcal^  formed  from  the  land  m\m 

i^ave  him  birth,  or  from  the  aggregate  of  tbe  countries  which 
je  has  visited  ;  or,  if  his  philosophy  does  not  abstract  so  Ctff 
at  any  rate  tbe  recollection  of  bis  owq  nation^  or  tlmt  wUd 
he  visited  last,  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  Thna,  he  k  lar* 
nisdeh  with  a  standard  whereby  to  mei  id  to  jvdp 
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itever  he  sees;  diversities  of  manner  do  not  escape  him,  as 
bas  always  the  corresponding  diversity  by  which  to  compare 
m ;  and  he  can  estimate  real  advantages  and  disadvantages^ 
knowing  the  effects  resulting  from  the  want  of  them.     In 

sketchy  he  marks  those  traits  in  which.4h6  inhabitants  of 
Foreign  nation  are  unlike  his  countrymen,  rather  than 
i  neates  their  general  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  customs. 
ch  accounts  are  productive  of  entertainment,  because  they 
jsent  a  continual  succession  of  novel  scenery :  butatthesame 
e  it  is  evident,  they  must  be  liable  to  great  faults  and 
jconceptions.  Those  customs  which  are  the  most  widely 
>rent  from  the  ideal  of  the  traveller,  are  often  esteemed 
;  most  important;  and  a  solitary  accident,  if  it  happen 
ring  the  time  of  his  visit,  is  put  down  as  a  prevalent  oc- 
Tence.  The  native  or  naturalized  resident,  though  certainly 
i  great  measure  exempt  from  the  incorrectness  arising  from 
se  causes,  is  liable  to  err  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
gets  that  the  habits  to  which  he  is  accustomed  are  not  the 
^its  of  mankind,  but  those  of  bis  country  :  in  describing  it, 

will  be  liable  to  omit  the  most  interesting  particulars,  be- 
ise  they  have  lost  their  interest  for  him  :  and  dullness  is 
lost  inevitably  his  doom,  for  want  of  contrasts  to  give  a 
>per  value  to  the  colouring  of  his  picture. 
Of  this  truth  Mr.  Meredith's  little  work  is  a  striking  ex- 
ple.  The  trade  for  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  on  the  Coast  of 
linea,  is  a  subject  which  has,  as  yet,  been  very  partially  laid 
fore  the  public ;  the  nature  of  our  possessions  in  this  quarter, 
the  globe  is  little  known,  unless  to  such  as  are  interested  in 
5  profits  arising  from  them,  and  who  naturally  wish  to  draw 
reil  of  the  thickest  obscurity  over  their  haunts.     The  produce 

the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives,  seem  highly 
cresting;  and  the  present  moment,  when  the  trade  of  the 
untry  is  forced  into  another  channel,  by  the  removal  of 
man  flesh  from  the  market,  appears  fhe  best  calculated  for 
awing  public  attention  to  this  territory.  Yet,  with  all  these 
vantages,  Mr.  Meredith  can  hardly  keep  bis  reader's  attention 
ve. 

We  have  notwithstanding  perused  his  book  with  some 
atification,  as  it  certainly' affords  accounts  considerably  more 
tailed  tlian  any  which  have  been  published  since  those  of 
>rman,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.    In  extent 

information  he  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  his  Dutch 
edecessor,  either  from  want  of  opportunity  to  examine  the 
inners  of  the  natives,  or  from  disinclination  to  enlarge  on 
)ics  which  to  him  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  which, 
thout  the  assistance  of  this  seasoning,  afford  little  to  gratify 
3  better  feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed| 
it  not  all  the  Europeans  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  so  completely 
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inured  to  the  manners  of  the  converted  Christians, — ^if  we  may 
apply  this  term  to  such  of  the  white  settlers  as  have  been 
converted  to  heathenism — as  to  expatiate  with  the  same  degree 
of  pleasure  as  the  Dutch  factor  on  the  licentious  practices  in 
fashion.  But  at  the  same  time  the  testimony  of  a  candid 
observer  is  desirable,  to  confirm  or  refute  many  points  in 
Borman's  Narrative.  We  should  have  been  glad,  therefore, 
if  his  work  had  been  rendered  suj)erfluous,  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, by  Mr.  Meredith's  publication.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case ;  and  we  fcrar  that,  noLwithstanding  its  obsceni- 
ties, it   will  still  be  allowed  to  letain  a  place  in  our  libraries. 

The  aim  of  this  little  work,  as  we  find  it  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, in  an  Introduction,  addre^sed  •  to  the  Members  of  the 
iVfrican  Institution,'  is,  to  establish  an  opinion,  that  the  Gold 
Coast  possesses  advantages  equal  or  superior  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  for  the  produce  of  those  commodities  by  which  the 
latter  have  be«n  enriched.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful, 
whether  any  exertions  or  representations  will  stimulate  indi- 
viduals to  risk  the  experiment,  or  government  to  afford  them 
that  protection,  without  wh  ch  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  powerful  nations  of  natives,  it  is  equally 
doubtful,  whether  the  interests  of  our  own  country  would  be 
benefited,  by  transferring  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  to 
Africa,  or  dividing  it  between  boih  ;  and  it  is  still  more  ques- 
tionable, whether  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  con- 
sulted, by  establishing  an  empire,  s*milar  to  that  in  Hindoostan, 
on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  though  the  dissensions  among  the 
natives,  if  properly  managed,  appear  to  offer  facilities  for  the 
purpose.  Be  ihis  as  it  may,  Mr.  Meredith  does  the  best  in  his 
power  to  make  the  Gold  Coast  appear  a  very  desirable 
territory. 

The  climate,  he  assures  us,  is  the  most  temperate  in  tropical 
Africa  ;  the  usual  degree  of  heat,  in  the  hottest  months,  being 
from  eighty-fi\eto  nmety  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
at  Cape  Coast  Casile,  which  is  esteemed  the  hottest  part  of  the 
coast;  while  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Senegal,  it  ri.ses  to  ninety- 
three  and  ninety-eight.  At  Winncbah  it  has  been  as  low  as 
seventy-four,  and  for  some  months  not  higher  than  seventy- 
eight.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  contiary  to  what  prevails  at 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  How  far  iidund  this  fertility  may  extend  does  not 
appear;  but  it  is  t-vident,  from  the  numbers  brought  into  the 
field,  in  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  natives,  that  it  must  be 
considerable.  Mr.  Meredith's  remarks  on  the  seasons  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  naich  observation,  and  are  consequently  ra« 
luabte.  The  vernal  rainy  season  is  the  most  violen  t :  it  com* 
mences  at  the  end  of  May,  or  early  in  Jqne,  and  concludes 
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with  the  month  of  July.  The  succeeding  foggy  season  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  owing  probably  in  part  to  local  circum- 
stances. In  October  the  second  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  in 
November  the  3ry  season  commences.  The  land  and  sea 
breezes  alternate,  as  usual  on  tropical  coasts ;  but,  besides 
these,  the  Gold  Coast  is  visited  by  the  tornado  and  the  bar- 
mattan.  The  latter  prevails  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  Lopez  ;  its  duration  varies 
from  one  or  two  days  to  a  fortnight,  and  it  returns  three  or 
four  times  in  a  season.  Ic  is  attended  by  a  haze,  which  ob- 
scures the  light  of  the  sun,  and  extreme  dryness,  which  parches 
up  the  vegetables.  TheeflFects  upon  the  human  frame  appear 
to  be  salutary,  though  attended  with  some  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions, and  it  is  particularly  useful  in  checking  infection.  The 
tornadoes  commence  in  March,  and  cease  when  the  rains 
set  in. 

<  A  tornado  may  be  expected  a  day  or  two  subsequent  to  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  and  gives  sufficient  notice  of  its  approach,  so  that 
ships  at  sea  and  at  anchor  have  time  to  prepare  for  their  safety.  When 
vivid  and  successive  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen  in  tlie  eastern  quarter, 
not  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  attended  with  thunder  and  heavy 
clouds,  and  the  horizon  appears  clear  and  of  a  blueish  cast,  all  these  are 
tolerable  (if  not  certain)  indications  of  an  approaching  tornado.  As  the 
itorm  approaches,  the  horizon  becomes  darkened,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
eastern  hemisphere  becomes  entirely  so:  the  lightning  advances  in  lavid 
flashes,  and  in  quick  succession^  attended  by  slow  and  apparently  distant 
thunder.  The  scene  now  assumes,  every  moment,  a  more  awful  and  ter« 
rific  appearance,  and  a  solemn  silence  appears  to  pervade  the  whole  face  of 
nature  :  although  it  is  calm,  yet  the  heavens  exhibit  a  degree  of  commo- 
tion truly  surprising :  the  feathered  tribe  flee  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  a  plate  of  shelter  and  security,  and,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
they  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  exposed  to  its  rigour  and 
violence. — A  gentle  air  is  first  perceived,  which  increases,  almost  instan- 
taneously, to  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  usually  accompanied  with 
rain,  and  wkich  do  not  continue  longer,  in  general,  tnan  half  an  hour  or 
fifty  minutes :  the  more  southerly  the  wind  is,  the  longer  is  its  continuance. 
When  the  violence  of  the  wind  is  over,  rain  falls  wi3i  great  rapidity,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  water  descends.  The 
lightning  and  thunder  which,  it  would  appear,  yielded  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  again  commence ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  sre  acquainted  with 
diese  storms,  or  similar  ones  in  tropical  countries,  that  can  have  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  enlightened  state  of  the  heavens,  and  the  tremendous  peals  of 
thunder  which  roar  in  every  direction.  On  the  whole,  words  cannot  ade* 
quarely  describe  the  awful  sublimity  of  this  scene.  Rain  continues  to  faUt 
for  two  or  more  hours  ;  after  which,  the  hemisphere  brightens,  but  the  sun 
continues  obscured  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.'  pp.  1^-— 16* 

The  country  is  in  general  over  •run  with  wood^  and  vegetatioa 
is  extremely  luxuriant. 


% 
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The  natives  Mr.  M.  shall  describe  in  hit  own  words,  tineeercn 
authentic  piece  of  information  respecting  the  real  cbinctB 
of  that  injured  race,  deserves  the  widest  circulatioOyH  olfr 
inately  tending  to  prove  that  they  are  our  brothers,  hafiiig  tk 
same  passionsas  ourselves.  Our  author  is  of  opinioo,tliittk 
influence  of  different  modes  of  government  upon  them  is  nn 
considerable.  If  this  be  really  a  national  feature,  can  «i 
wonder  at  the  character  given  oi  our  West-India'negroes,  wha 
we  consider  the  government  to  which  they  are  subject? 

<  Those  who  are  governed  by  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  power,  n 
reserved  and  cautious  in  their  manner  and  proceedingi ;  taej  are  kMi 
communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other  |  their  paaaioot  aeliois  ^a 
that  state  of  nuturity,  as  to  oppose  restraint;  they  are  humble,  wJbnam^ 
and  respectful ;  whereas  those,  whose  government  encouragea  mon  freedn 
or  where  it  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  communist  are  unda  liiife  c» 
straint,  and  every  kind  of  licentiousness  is  daily  pracused  i  they  are  st-Mfs 
to  all  n-ioral  c:bligations,  -ind  the  ties  of  affection  are  Tery  iooiel|  oailBd 
They  have  a  great  desiixf  for  gain,  and  will  undergo  many  liuisinnlriai 
hardships  to  obtain  it  (  patient  under  misfbrtuDea»  aad  meeciag  tfttn, 
with  tolerable  fortitude.  Frugality  and  temperance  in  cadag  pfoi 
among  them  in  a  rigid  manner.  They  have  a  great  turn  fororttoiy;  oi 
on  occasions,  where  they  are  obliged  to  display  tbeir  eloqaeacc  li  Ai 
utmost  extent,  their  expressions  are  accompanied  with  nadi  faiv 
and  energy.  They  are  disposed  to  singing,  dancing,  and  mnc\m 
appear  to  have  a  strong  idea  of  the  harmony  of  sound.  The  voaci  * 
very  industrious  and  remarkably  prolific'  pp.  ]8»  19. 

Mr.  Meredith  afterwards  extends  and  modi6es  these  renvkii 
when  considering  the  inhabitants  under  the  classes  of  tnios 

fishermen,  and  »ucli  as  subsist  by  agriculture. 

<  Among  the  traders,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  good  b0M»k 
bbuined,  every  species  of  low  cunning  and  mercenary  artifice  ia  lOdiB^ 
to  acquire  it.  They  accommodate  themselves  with  panch  ing^Mfd 
facility,  to  our  humours  and  fancies ;  every  attitude,  erery  euon  ■ 
carefully  recommended  by  flexibility  and  iupplication ;  yet  they  n^ 
avoid  too  great  a  desire  of  obtaining  vi  hat  would  turn  out  ■'■■'4'JJ"  « 
advantageous  to  them :  and  when  they  know  that  their  wishes  an  MS 
be  gratified  as  easily  as  was  expected,  disappointment  ia  carcfidly  ODSO^ 
and  a  seeming  indifference  is  preserved  in  their  behaviour,  la  stasvif 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  throughout  this  scene,  we  see  >*■■!»  phceosf 
confidence  in  his  rational  faculties  :  he  contract*  a  bargain  vitfa  tsc^SK 
he  is  r.ot  Drccipitate  in  making  an  exchaoge*  without  h**iy  SMttSil 
assured  ot  the  advantages  that  will  arise  from  it :  he  conducttlnHiift 
ease  and  address,  and,  on  the  whole,  manages  himself  in  a  m^^  ^ 
betokens  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he  is  about 

*  Those  who  gain  alivelibood  by  fishing,  are  a  laborious  pespk;  ^ 
our  knowledge  of  them  extends  a  little  fun^*'- 1^***  ««r«L^  cnSarhov 
they  are  employed  frequcndj  by  us,  aa  canoe  n  ai  bonnnf  lUr 
cmploymeai  is  profiuUe;  for  fish  ii  rtsdilj  [  ^  ||^  fgk 
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inljuad,  and  on  the  coast.  When  these  men  are  employed  by  us,  as  canoe- 
ineki,  they  perform  their  duty  with  cheerfulness ;  and  if  encouraged,  will 
go  through  a  vast  deal  of  labour :  but  they  must  be  treated  with  exact- 
ness  and  punctuality.  When  they  call  for  any  customary  allowance,  or  for 
payment,  they  do  not  like  to  be  put  off*  they  expect  that  their  labour 
should  meet  with  its  instant  reward.  If  they  be  not  punctually  attended 
to,  they  become  neglectful  and  inattentive  to  the  interest  of  their  employer. 
They  are  much  addicted  feo  that  vice  (theft)  which  prevails  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  and,  indeed,  are  very  expert  in  the  practice  of  it> 
particularly  as  to  small  articles,  which  they  can  easily  conceal. 

'  Men  who  follow  an  agricultural  life,  and  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  inland 
parts,  will  be  found  more  uniform  in  their  conduct  than  the  traders  or  fish- 
ermen. They  are  divested  of  that  low  cunning  and  dtceitful  artifice 
known  and  practised  by  those  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  a  more  intimate 
connection  with  Europeans.  They  possess  no  small  share  of  honesty,  sin- 
ceritv,  and  benevolence;  and  are  strangers  to  the  corrupt  and  licentious 
conduct  plainly  to  be  seen  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water-side,  particu- 
larly among{the  Fantees,  a  people  who  bear  the  most  unfavourable  characters 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gcld-Coast.  The  natives  of  the  sea-coastf 
from  a  more  immediate  connection  with  Europeans,  we  should  supposCf 
are  more  inclined  to  industry  than  those  inland ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
real  industry  prevails  more  uniformly  inland,  and  vice  is  less  encouraged. 
Every  person  on  the  coast  appears  very  diligent  in  acquiring  the  profits  of 
his  occupation ;  but  profligacy,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  are  practised 
to  a  pernicious  extent.'  pp.  21—23. 

Borman's  account  is  far  less  favourable  in  many  respects; 
nor  does  be  appear  to  allow  them  a  ^  strong  idea  of  tbe  har- 
mony of  sound,'  when  he  tells  us  that  their  drums  and  horns 
*  afford  tbe  most  charming  asses  music  that  can  be  imagined: 
to  help  out  this  they  always  set  a  little  boy  to  strike  upon  a 
hollow  piece  of  iron  with  a  piece  of  wood  ;  which  alone  makes 
a  noise  more  detestable  than  the  drums  and  horns  together.* 
He  however  allows  that  '  yet  it  is  not  so  horrid  as  to  require  a 
whole  bale  of  cotton  annually  to  stop  one's  ears^  as  Focquen- 
broe  has  it.' 

The  notices  of  the  animals  and  of  the  vegetable  productions, 
are  vague  and  defective.  The  laws  according  both  to  Mc. 
Meredith  and  Borman  are  particularly  strict,  and  during  tbe 
continuance  of  the  slave  trade  the  punishment  inflicted  was  al- 
most uniformly  that  of  slavery.  7Vials  for  witchcraft  appear 
to  have  been  very  frequent,   but, 

'  Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  (says  Mr*  M.)  we  have  heard  of 
no  conviction  of  this  sort;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  severity  of  the  laW^ 
at  they  regard  trifling  and  imaginary  onences,  will  be  mitigatedf  if  not 
absolutely  altered,  in  consequence  of  that  humane  act.^ 

The  chapter  on  tbe  customs  and  superstitions  of  tbe  natives 
is  more  concise  than  we  could  have  wished,  though  Mr.  M, 
makes  up  its  deficiencies  in  some  degree  when  treating  of  tli«. 
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separate  states.  In  general  it  accords  with  Borman^s  account 
The  cautions  given  to  new-comers  are  such  as  most  persons  of 
sense  would  be  able  to  prescribe  to  themselves. 

After  having  finished  these  general  remarks,  our  author  pro** 
ceeds  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  different  settlementi 
of  Europeans  and  states  of  the  natives,  but  ourliuiits  do  not 
allow  us  to  give  even  an  extract  from  his  remarks.  The  ac- 
count of  the  attack  of  the  Ashantee  forces  on  the  town  of 
Annamboe  which  they  destroyed,  massacring  eight  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  resistance  made  to  the  victorious 
army  by  the  British  fort  with  a  garrison  of  less  than  thirty  men," 
including  ofHcers  and  artificers,  for  several  successive  dayS| 
affords  a  good  idea  of  the  desperate  courage  of  the  natives  and 
the  great  ascendancy  of  European  arms  and  discipline.  This 
war  took  place  in  the  year  1807,  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace 
negociated  by  the  Englisli. 

From  the  short  history  of  the  African  company  annexed  to 
the  volume,  we  learn  that  the  Company  of  Royal  Adveuturen 
of  England^was  established  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  in  1662,  in  order  to  defend  the  trade  on  the  coast,  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  Dutch  who  esteemed  themselves  lords  of 
the  territory.  The  measure  was  not,  however,  found  efficient; 
and  ten  years  after,  the  late  Royal  African  Company  of  England 
was  incorporated,  to  which  the  Royal  Adventurers  ceded  their 
possessions.  Since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament 
of  1697,  the  trade  has  continued  tree,  but  the  Company  were 
at  the  expence  of  keeping  their  works  in  repair,  till  1730^ 
when  they  obtained  a  grant  from  parliament  of  10/X)0L 
per  annum  for  this  purpose.  This  aid  they  continued  to  re«' 
ceive  till  the  year  1752,  when  they  ceased  to  be  a  company ; 
and  their  forts,  castles,  and  all  other  possessions  in  Africa  were 
vested  in  the  new  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africaf 
who  were  allowed  from  10  to  15,000l.  per  annum  for  the  sup** 
port  of  their  fortifications,  a  sum  which,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  has  been  raised  to  23,0001. 

From  the  above  account  of  Mr.  Meredith's  work  it  will  be 
sufficiently  evident  to  our  readers,  that  it  contain^  a  coDsi« 
derable  quantity  of  instruction  :  but  we  cannot  say  much  ia 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward.  Efip 
clent  traces  of  carelessness  and  haste  appear  every  where^  and 
many  passages  have  been  suffered  to  stand,  which  a  friendly 
editor  ought  to  have  erased  from  Mr.  Meredith's  manuscript 
However,  where  novel  and  authentic  information  is  to  be 
gained  from  a  book,  we  are  always  ready  to  overlook  (he  want 
of  embellishment;  and  believing  that  the  work  before  us  has 
this  claim  upon  our  induigencoy  we  dismiss  it  with  our  reoooi 
roendation. 
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Ajl  IX.  SJect  Rmdifis  of  the  htfe  Eicnaur  ffhiie^  of  Chester.  To 
which  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  and  Extracts  from  his  Cor? 
respondcnce.  By  Josepli  Fletcher,  ^.  M.  With  a  Preface  and  H 
short  obituary  of  Mr.  White*s  mother.  By  the  Rev.  W.  !B.  Collyer, 
D.  D.     12mo.  pp.  2S^6.     Price  Ss  6d.  boards.  Gale  and  Co.  1812. 

CTRONGLY  as  the  human  mi,rrvl^  is  diversified,  we  -can 
hardly  conceive  it  to  be  so.  diametrically  contrast ed,  as 
that  any  reader  of  this  slender  volume  should  not,  in  somt; 
measure,  sympathize  with'  die  very  interesting  character 
which  it  faithfully  pourtrays.  Mr.  White  was  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  genius  and  piety  ;  but  so  constituted  in  body  and 
mind,  as  to  be  always  in  adtion  orin  nffliction,  and  usually 
in  both.  He  ^eems  to  have  been  continually  agitated,  and 
fbtxietimes  carried  away,  by  the  torrent  of  his  uatural  feelmgs, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  were  qf  that  delicate  and  tender 
tSLStf  which  excites  commiseration  unmingled  wi^^h.disgu^]^. 
Dissatisfied  with  himself,  discouraged  by  the  insens'^b^i^ity  pr 
indelicacy  of  others,  but  gratefully  partial  to  his  f/fiends,  h/s 
retained  his  early  attachments,  while  he  relinquished,  one 
«fter  anotiier,  situations  in  which  he  had  prematurely 
flattered  himself  with  durable  coinfort  and  usefulness.  To 
a  disposition  like  his,  religion  was  the  only  ixrescrvativo 
fiK>ni  despair  and  ruin:  an^  it.  happily  prevailed,  throughout 
the  greater  part  pf  his  limited  course,  to  restrict  the- excesses 
of  his  feelings,  and.  to  (Jirect  his  -talents  and' energies  to- the 
most  important  purposes.  ..  ; 

Such  was  the  subject  of  (he  publication  biefure^iis ;  of  vfhiii^ 
,the  greater  proportion  is  occapicd  by  Mr.  White's  "  P^- 
nains*' — consisting  of  letters,  devotionafl  Rt)4.thooLpgi^Le)i* 
tracts,  aad  poenfis :  and  of  these,  the  epistolary  an/d;  poetipf  I 
pieces  arc  almost  equally  biograpbicali  with  the  intrpdiictoi^ 
lidditions  of  his  affectionate -fjciendsH^one  of -whoii)  was  his 
.fellow  student,  and.  the  other  A.mciuber  of  tfie  first  Cl|ristia^ 
Society  of  which  be  accepted  tjie  p^riRfioral  charge/ 

Mr.  White  was  born  in  1771,  and  hayii^g' the  advantage 
of  a  religious  education^  he  discovered^  it  seems,  so,  remark- 
able 8  progress  both  in  parts  and  piety,  as,  at  ten  years  of 
^,  to  officiate  a3  ^  the  chaplain  of  ^hb  family  circle'  wheji 
his  father  was  absent  |^Io  great -sagacity  -  was  requisite  (a 
feretec,  that' $uch  a  youth,  if  be  uve(|  to  maturity,  and  r^« 
tained  the  proper  eiiects. of,  early  tnstiuqtioD,  would  -be(come 
a  preacher  :  But  he  had  to  pass  through  the  or^e^I  of.  it|i 
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was  thrown  upon  troublesome  times.  How  conid  a  tui 
tible  youth,  pantipg  for  **  freedom,"  resist  thfe  infatu; 
splendour  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  Approaching  the 
piration   of  his    servitude,  he  called   oti  his  youbg  co 

nions : 

'  With  social  mirth»  serene  and  -gay^ 

Come  celebrate  with  me. 
The  welcome,  memorable  daj. 

That  sets  a  bond«man  tree  •  •  .  • 
Come  break  the  yoke»  and  burst  the  bandSf 

And  let  us  hope  to  see 
Freedom  extend  to  distant  landsi 

As  it  extends  to  me  !'    pp.  178»  174. 

A    jet    more    dangerous    delusion    coincided    with 

Paine^s  miscalled  Age  of  Reason  derived  its  fatal  success 

the  political  ferment  tvhich  ushered  it  into  public  notice 

was  but  a  step  farther,  to  regard  infidelity  in  the   li^l 

emancipation  from  prejudice  and  priestcraft.     Mr.  Wl 

religion  seems  to  have  been  rather  that  of  the  aiFectionS) 

of   the  understanding:  and  although  his    early  imprea 

and  habits   happily    guarded  him,   amidst  seductions  « 

have  slain   their  tens  of   thousands,    against    every  kin< 

licentiousness,   their  force  had  been    so   much    dimini 

during  his  apprenticeship,   that    his   principles   were  e 

shaken  by  the  popular  apostle  of  Deism.    Add  to  this, 

he  had  undergone  a  preparatory  seduction  from   '*  pore 

undefiled    religion,"    oy   an  unhappy    predilection  for 

ministry  of  the  notorious  Huntington.  '*  Many  a  time/'  says 

'*  when  a  boyish  dupe,  have  I  run  sweating  to  Huntings 

to  be  aniused,  or  mrprizedy  when  my  conscience  might 

been    more    effectually  searched,   and  my  mind  edifiei 

White  Row."  p.  17.    He  afterwards  laboured  strenuous! 

'  detect  and  efface  those  antinoinian  errors,  to  the  propaga 

of  which  the  labours  oT'that  celebrated  personage  appei 

be  devoted  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  wbetneri 

effects  were  ever  completely  eradicated  from  his  own  n 

Be  this    as   it  may,  tne  young  speculator  had  discenii 

enough  to  discover  that  the  pulpiteer's  rejection  of  die  m 

law  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  was  a  much  less  consistent,  in 

less  effectual  mode  of  exemption  from  restraint  of  the 

tural  inclinations,  than  Paine's  complete' rejection  of  di 

revelation 

'  I  was  ODce,'   says  he,    '  very  nearly  ao  infideh    Fuse's  Aj 
Reason  opened  an  amazing  scene  to  my  view.    Till  then  Inorer  die 
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that  the  fcriptures  or  the  writers  of  them  were  ever  suspected  of  foi^gery, 
Paioe's  argumeots  mightily  shook  my  implicit  &ith  m  the  Bible.  I 
bappeDed  too»  at  that  time,  to  fall  into  the  qompaov  of  some  iojudidout 
dm^tiansy  whose  credulity  and  cant  filled  me  with  unutterable  disgust. 
Their  weakness  joined  with  the  impiety  of  my  own  heart,  had  nearly 
driven  me  from  the  little  profession  which  I  then  made.  It  is  remark* 
ahle  that  many  late  freethinkers,  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  society^ 
were  such  as  once  professed  religion.  Perhaps  by  reading  a  good  deaf 
9f  polemic  divinity,  they  lost  that  simplicity  ana  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion,  so  cssciitial  to  the  Christian  character.  They  then  gave  up  one 
point  of  Christian  doctrine  after  another ;  periiaps  they  met  with  infidel 
acquaintances,  who  advised  them  to  read  such  authors  as  Chubb, 
Tyndal,  Morgan,  Collins,  Shaftsbury,  Voltaire,  &c.  From  being  ra- 
Uonal  Christians,  they  become  Christian  deists.  They  next  become  phi- 
lotophical  deists,  treat  Christ  as  an  impostor,  and  end  in  absolute  sceptic 
citm.  I  once  thought  a  sensible  roan  might  go  as  far  as  Deism,  and 
there  stop  ;  that  is,  that  he  might  believe  in  Gojd,  Providence,  the  bbli* 

Sitions  of  mutual  justice  and  virtue,  and  a  futui^  state,  and  give  up  aU 
e  rest  as  nonsense  and  knavery.  But  I  am  now  confident  that  we 
mast  believe  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  and  that  a  deist  is  within  one 
degree  of  an  atheist.  Infidelity  in  fact  isnothingbut  an  apology  for  vice;  it 
is  the  auea<pt  of  wicked  hearts  to  throw  off  the  restraints  which  the  awful 
lanctions  of  religion  would  lay  upon  their  lusts  and  passions.'    pp.  59,  40. 

With  feelings  so  susceptible  he  must  have  been  unutterably 
wretched,  had  he  become  wholly  the  victim  of  infidelity ;  and^- 
bis  course  to  a  still  more  dreadful  eternity  would  doubtl 
have  been  rapid  and  short.    *  But,*  says  Mr.  F., 

'  his  mind  did  not  long  remain  under  the  influence  of  these  unnAi. 
•doable  suspicions,  and  his  faith  became  stronger  by  the  conflict  he  had 
endured.  Often  during  his  apprenticeship  he  had  entertained  aerious 
dKnights  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and  he 
CDood  a  kind  and  intelligent  friend  in  the  late  Rev.  John  Olding^y  of 
Deptford,  who  encouraged  his  serious  and  studious  inclination,  and 
directed  him  in  his  reading.  When  his  engagements  with  Mr.  Butler 
expired,  bis  anxiety  about  the  important  question,  whether  or  not  he  should 
become  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  sojrgent  and  distressing,  that  he 
resolved  to  state  ingenuously  all  his  feeli^  and  impressions  to  some 
Christian  friend;  and  at  length,  by  the  special  recommendation  of  the  late 
Kev.  John  Reynolds^  of  Camomile  Street,  he  offered  himself  as  a  proba* 
tioner  for  the  ministry,  to  the  directors  of  Hoxton  Academy.*    pp.  S,  4«, 

We  refer  to  Mr.  White's  own  language  in  verse  and  prose, 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  peep  into  the  arcana  of 
dissenting  academies  and  congregations :  but  we  would  warn 
them  against  the  influence  of  qiiick  feelings  on  some  points  of 
the  delineation.  Mr.  W.'s  constitutional  melancholy,  in- 
deed, unfitted  him  for  the  trials  that  await  a  dissenting  minister, 
almost  as  much  as  those  of  Cowper  (the  object  of  bis  delight 
and  imitation)  disqualified  him  for  the  post  of  a  barristen  His 
choice,  also,  of  situations  (for  his  talents  and  character  ensured 
kim  a  copious  selection)  was  unfortunateiy  injudicious.    He 

4  QL2 
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dt'clined  several,  in  which  his  abilities  and  manners  wouU 
have  attracted  general  attent'on  and  respect,  for  a  secluded 
village:  and  this,  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  county  town, 
in  wiiich  the  congregation  was  notoriously  heterogeneous  and 
discordant.  These  circnmstances  concurred  to  foster  that 
afflicting  dejection,  the  disposition  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
inlicrilcd  from  his  excellent  mother. 

Tiie  contrast  which  he  has  drawn  of  his  own  lot  with  that  of 
others,  (pp.  142,  loO  )  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  his  feelings 
were  not  unadapted  to  poetical  energy  ;  and  the  various  short 
compositions  which  he  has  left,  though  encumbered  with  pro- 
saic lines  (which  he  would  probably  have  amended  had  he  de- 
signed  them  for  publicatii)n)  suffice  to  prove  that  be  might  have 
become  a  reputable  versitier,  had  his  mind  not  been  otberirise 
occupied.  Almost  all  his  pieces  are  on  serious,  if  not  on 
mournful,  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  however,  the  fertile 
source  of  equivoque  in  the  occupations  of  a  gardener,  is  am- 
plified with  a  playful  dexterity.  The  following  address  to  the 
Eolian  harp  is  neither  tlie  best,  nor  the  worst,  of  the  small 
selection  here  published* 

*  Unaided  by  Ceciiian  art, 
Sweet  chorister,  thy  notes  impart 

Sincere  delight  to  me ! 
Thy  simple  octave  entertains, 
Wiih  all  the  mellow-flowiDg  strains— 

Ofvild  variety! 

But  silent  thou,  a  useless  toy, 
Till  due  precautions  we  employ. 

And  hush  the  clam'rous  throng. 
In  a  devout  position  laid. 
As  if  t'  invoke  celestial  aid — 

Then  swells  thy  charming  song ! 

So  in  a  pensive  mood,  and  sad, 

(  For  souls  thert  are,  not  always  glad. 

Nor  such  unknown  to  me) 
Soft  friendship  charms  the  gloom  away. 
Its  soothing  breath  revives  the  play 

Of  mental  harmony. 

The  faithful  preacher  lays  to  view 

The  Christian  system,  pure  and  tnie-— 
A  toneless  harp  to  me  I 

Till  vital  breezes,  from  above. 

Wake  up  the  energies  of  Love- 
Then  sweet  the  melody ! 

My  harp !  in  concord  let  us  dwell. 
Thy  magic  shall  the  spleen  dispel 

And  anxious  cares  remove ; 
Till — all  my  tale  of  sorrow  told, 
I  change  thee  for  a  harp  of  gold* 

And  join  the  choirs  above  !*    pp,  168, 169. 
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few  of  hrs  letters  that  are  given,  do  credit  bpth  to  the 
ind  the  selector.  The  privltte  meditations  evince  the 
inai  turn  and  habits,  which,  dotibtleiis,  chiefly  contri- 
to  the  support  of  the  author's  mind,  under  its  outward 
yard  trials.  On  the  whole,  thisTolutne  is  neit  only  inte- 
,  but  highly  instructive :  and  the  latteir,  both  for  imitation 
arning,  especially  to  young  men  ddsignefd  for,  or 
d  in,  the  ministry  of  the^ospel. 

papers  here  published,  or  reprinted,  ihiw  that  Mr.  W. 
ilousiy  intent  on  doing  good.  He  isilccessively  found 
>ns  of  refuting  Antino'mians^  SwedenborgiJans,  and  Ro- 
latholics;  of  consoling  the  afflicted,  and  advising  his 
;r  friends  of  both  sexes.  The  writer  of  this  article  hap- 
personally  and  intimately  to  know  Mr.  W.  in  the  earlier 
his  course;  and  can  bear  his  testimony  to  the  indefatt« 
Lctivity,  not  merely  in  preaching,  but  in  the  religious 
tion  of  children,  and  in  every  mode  of  doing 
which  characterised  his  deceased  friend.  His  manners 
lelicate  and  amiable  in  a  high  degree.  No  young 
er  of  equal  talents  and  acceptance,  appeared  to  be  more 
jtely  free  from  self  conceit,  or  intrusive  forwardness; 
many  instances  his  ministry  was  signally  useful.  He  did 
St  to  the  precarious  effect,  of  unconnected  subjects  foJr 
courses,  when  he  had  opportunity  of  pursuing  a  CQjJifc 
grles:  but  a  plan  of  this  kind,  which  is  inserted  (pPm^^ 
3ears  to  us  too  defective  to  pass  unnoticed,  lest  itraoQld 
pted  by  any  one  implicitly  as  a  pattern.     Mr.  W.  pro* 

Lord's  day  morDiogt,  to  pursue  i^gular  series  of  s^ljects,  oo  as  to 
accurate  bodif  of  divinity.  On  afternoons,  %o  discuss  those  pas* 
lerein  the  gospel  is  summarily  announced  in  successive  passages  of 
?.  This  done,  to  succeed  wilh  the  eovenmU  of  grace^*-^*  in  its 
disclosure,  the  Father's  engagement  to  the  son,  &c.  &c.;  then  to 
with  the  promises  o/*  Christ,  to  Christy  In  Christ)  to  the  church  in 
to  saints  in  particular,  &c.'  pp.  13»  14* 

extreme  danger  of  repetition,  or  of  **  wire-drawing,** 
hair-splitting"  the  proposed  subjects,  in  proceeding  on 
plan,  is  obvious:  but  it  seems  liable  to  weightier  objec- 
ispecially  from  its  exclusion  of  those  practical  topics, 
so  largely  engross  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
formed  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry ; 
nostly  occupfed,  as  indeed  they  occasioned,  the  epistles; 
se,  the  apostles  dwelt  in  their  discourses ;  and  by  these, 
le  book  of  Revelation  is  pervaded.  The  sublimest  doc- 
of  the  gospel  are  usually  introduced  by  the  inspired 
.,  for  the  evident  and  avowed  purpose  of  enforcing  some 
of  Christian  conduct.    Mr.  White  had  been  too  well 
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instructed  from  above,  to  loseiigluof  this  indwpen«iW«M«trt! 
his  letters  promiito  practical  i>i«t>-,  or  oppose  prwrtiMltntai 
«iici  his  Kcrmons  were  Joubtlfss  designed  foe  the  Kune  ^l 
cntiR.  hut  llie  ()ui:stion  is,  wlicllicr  liv  migU  »«  *>»**  »^op" 
a  more  clfeciuaJ  meUioil  of  iiucomptisliipft  Um;«»>  U  »  • 
qiK-siion,  indecii,  lliM  concerns  evetj  autxitter,  ctctj  «o™> 
«\ery  liearor  of  tli«  gospel:  and  tin-  iuo»i  unexccpliou*-* 
answer  tliat  can  be  given,  i*  an  appeal  to  inspired  ixafflfw* 
Wtintwiuotir  U>ril'ii  repl>  to  Nicoitcmust  r  '*  Except  »»■ 
be  Lorn  L-guiii,  he  cannot  see  ihi;kiiJn<lpin  of  God." — Ta  * 
younu  Uiikr?  "  Oive  all  lltou  hatt  to  tlie  poor.Mil  '""» 
nie."— To  Martha'  "Onelhiijg  is  iiwdful."  Tbc  wo* 
Will,  likewise  was  auvc,  thui  luankind  in  general  u* 
mote  than  they  prnclii*,  and  thai,  witbotit  couvictio*  ■ 
sin.  they  can  Jeel  no  interest  in  the  doctrines  of  «''*« 
■U'ben  l<elix  therefore  seni  for  hint,  to  hear  eoncerauig » 
Faith  of  Christ,  he  "  reasoned  uiih  him  of  righaaoitu**. 
tcnipenincc,  and  judgement  to  come."  Whiic  u  v*»t  [» 
poriioii  of  itie  clergy  fiually  err,  on  the  one  liand,  by  kctfi 
ing  out  of  eight  the  peculiar  ductriue*  nf  tb«  Go»t>el<  *^ 
ou  the  othvr  by  substituting  mere  morality  for  erMi|cln 
Juoiincss, — tlie  more  enlightened  of  ibem,  togc.birr  witHM^ 
of  (jisscntitto  teachers,  in  thiinuing  ibesc  roek*,** 
n|>t  to  f^  to  an  0[ipo«ita  extreme,  aitd  (*•» 
i,»  sysieu)  of  docirinea,  nhich,  withoat  bcio^  do^ 
Ritinually  applied,  fosters  "  thcknutvlrdgc  ihatpnSa* 
up,  not  the  ebarity  which  edifietli." 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  book.  H  is  acute  fe'^'tp 
Croin  a  variety  of  causes,  gradually  undermined  hit  conmtffiKi 
ainl,  having  tried  too  lute  the  etTecu  nf  »  voyage  u>  DuhK 
lie  resigned  bis  charge,  und  a  few  months  afturwaixls  bu  Ui> 
when  lie  had  coi]i|tieted  only  ihc  fortietli  you-  tif  tut  »p- 
Ho  was  deeply  lamented,  as  be  tiad  been  justiv  (>ciilt«'< 
Iiy  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  worth,  especially  his  •• 
viving  brethren  in  the  ministry.  One  of  ibcni  hardly  n>* 
than  Diklf  his  age,  of  the  most  eminent  qtislilicauom  t' 
asciulness,  who  »poke  over  hi*  grave,  and  was  to  hara  edart 
Lix  litirary  retuaina,  was  cut  off  hy  it  most  alQicling  auvti^ 
before  he  could  fulfil  that  friendly  office. — But  ilii*  »olr^ 
awakens  feelings  tliat  peremptorily  deroand  its  close.  Of 
bean*  hare  too  recently  bled,  from  a  simiUr  stroke,  to  idat 
«f  any  other  addition,  than  our  Lord's  apoairopbe  m  ^ 
Ijeavenly  Failier,  "  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  '." 


iJ^ 
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Art. '  X.       j1  -Clkronohgtcd  ISfidgm^  of  tJu  Nhtd^  bf  Gfeat  Brttam^ 

'^ftort^the  fim    invasion  olf  the  Rdirttos   to  the  year  ITGS-*    -With* 

" '  jgi^neaiogical  and  political  tabletf/'  By  Am.  Fn  Bertrand  dc  Nble^ 
•  ,^lj^     .  ^      -.  T         —    .^    -L^  .«^     «- ^  ... 

L'  and 

TTHERE  is  no  kind  of  historical  coihpbsitfoH  hi'ore  useful, 
,,  ^.perhaps  npnjey  in  reality,  mpre  interesting,  than  thdt 
of  which  the  president  Hehaulti'has  given"  tfife  most  perfect 
example.  He  has  describeid,  briefly  but  Afetlhctly,  and,  iti 
m^nv  instances,  with  great  depth  and  orJginaiitVy  the  prin- 
cipal events,  l^ws^  aq.d  ciistoins  <^onnected  with  the  external 
and  domestic  history  ofj^jcanqe:  his  work  is  full  of  remarks 
and  illustrations,  the  result  of  extensive,  if  not  always  exactj 
research:  and  in  short  there  are  few  books,  whicn,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  contain  so  much  and' such  importarft 
matter. 

A  history  of  England  executed  on  the  fiame  plan,  and 
with  equal  ability,  would  doubtless  supply  a  materia) 
deficiency  in  our  literature:  but  we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinion,  that  the  vacant  space  is  fully  occupied  by  the 
work  before  us,  although  in  itself  considered  it  has  con- 
iiderable  value.  It  is  written,  on  the  whole  with  spirit  and 
talent,  is  compiled  from  good  sources,  and  accompanied 
by  short  chronological  tables  and  memoranda^  d.ppehaed  to 
each  of  the  nine  periods  into  which  is  it  divided.  For  th^ 
departure  fi'om  the  plan  of  Heinault,  M.  de  Moleville  assij^s 
ranous  reasons,  but  none  of  thc^in  appear  to  us  qUll^  sa« 
tisfactory.  It  will  be  necessary;,  indeed,  to  abandbn  al- 
together the  reference  to  the  President,  and  consider  these 
volumes  as  merely  containing  a  new  abridgment  of  the  Histbry 
of  England,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  higher  pretensipna 
than  usual. 

Viewing  the  work  in  this  light,  however,  We  think  the 
author  has  both  extended  it  to  an  impolitic  length,  and  hais 
mingled  with  it  too  much  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
'*  philosophy"  of  liistory.  The  narrative  of  iin  abridcfiiient 
is  necessairily  naked  and  imperfect.  What  it  principally  re- 
quires is  dexterity  in  throwing  forward  the  important  points, 
and  in  marking  inferior  circumstances  rapidly  but  distidctiy. 
k  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  all  comment, 
all  discussion,  all  inference,  must  be  discarded  ;  the  spacip 
■o  occupied  being  wanted  for  other  and  indispensable  pur- 
poses. Besides,  the  readers  of  abridgments  are  generally  ^ 
a  cast  to  trouble  themselves  very  Tittle  about  reasoning 
Eind  investigation  :  they  have  either  no  time  or  no  relish 
For  mental  exercise:  they  wAut  merely  -Co  kiKnv'what  ec^ 
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curred  at  a  certain  time,  to  be  told  a  few  particulars  ef 
the  occurrcnire,  ^ad  to  Lkj  cc^rried  from  one  event  to  ano- 
ther with  as  iiitle  .expenditurci^afi  pojssibl^  of  time,  and  at* 
<teniion.  '  By  this  class  of  reader^,  we.  feart  the  slight  and 
siiperfici'd  sketch  attributed  to  Goldsmith  will  be  more 
hi^hiv  prized  t\v^xi  the  very  superior  abstract  of  M.  de 
Moleville. 

This  history  is  divided  into  nine  periods :  the  first  'from 
the  iirst  expedition  of  Cuusar  hi  Britain  to  its  invasion  by  the 
Saxons  *  the  second  from  the  tertnination  of  the  first  to 
the  end  of  the  Heptarchy :  the  third  to  the  reign  of  William 
of  Nornjandy  :  th  ^  fourth  to  the  reign  of  tlenry  2nd!  the 
fifth  to  the  reign  of  Henry  4th  :  the  sixth  to  Henry  7th.; 
the  seventh  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart :  t!ie  eighth 
com>>rehends  the  history  and  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  :  the 
niniii  concludes  the  work, 

M.  (le  Moleville  appears,  on  most  occasion?,  to  have  con- 
sulted original  authorities.  For  this  he  certainly  merits  praise  : 
but  the  labours  of  prccedinp^  inquirers  have  made  this  task  so 
comparatively  easy,  as  to  leave  little  more  to  their  successors 
than  the  care  of  verifying  ilie  accurac}'  of  their  references.  A 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  tbe  sources  of  their  in- 
formation, or  a  more  impartial  investigation  of  their  import, 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  have  frequently  led  our  author  to 
different  results :  nor  can  we  receive,  without  pretty  close  scru- 
tiny^ the  statements  and  comments  made  by  a  Frenchman  of 
\heancien  rcgimt  on  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  sanction 
of  our  English  liberties.  It  is  full  time,  however,  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  written. 

After  describing  the  escape  of  Robert  Bruce  from  the  Eng- 
lish court,    our  author  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  He  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries,  the  chief  teat  of  his  family 
interest,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility  assembled, 
and  among  them  tl)e  traitor  Gumming.  He  discovered  to  them  the  object 
of  his  journey,  and  represented  to  them  with  the  greatest  energy,  uiat 
in  the  desperate  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  it  were  better  fw 
them  at  once  to  perish  like  br::ve  men  with  swords  in  their  hands,  than  to 
dread  long,  and  at  last  updergo  the  fnte  of  thejunfortunate  Wallace. 

<  The  spirit  with  which  this  discourse  was  delivered,  the  bold  sentimenti 
which  it  conveyed,  assisted  by  Bruce's  manly  deportment,  and  by  the  gracei 
of  his  youth,  roused  all  those  principles  of  indignauon  and  revenge  with 
which  the  Scottish  nobles  had  long  been  secretly  actuated.  They  accordinz- 
ly  declared  their  unanimous  resolution  to  second  the  courage  of  Bruce,  in 
asserting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights  against  their  common  oppres- 
sors. Gumming  alone,  who  had  secretly  concerted  his  measures  with 
the  king,  opposed  this  geaeral  detjEirmioatioo  by  hiB  repreKDtauoos  oa 
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tbe  great  power  of  Englaod,  governed  by  a  Prince  of  such-  uocommoA 
vigour  and  abilities.  Bruce  already  apprized  of  his  perfidy,  followed  him 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  assemblyy  attacked  him  in  the  cloistors  of  dMl 
Gray  Friarss  and  nioning  him  through  the  bodyi  left  him  for  dead*  Sir 
Thomas  Kirkpatric  asking  him  if  the  traitor  was  sbtn  ;  *'  I  believe  90f* 
replied  Bruce  ;  *<  and  yet  is  that  a  matter/*  cried  Earkpatric,  '<  to  be  \A 
to  conjecture  ?  I  will  secure  him/'  upon  whica  he  drew  his  dsMmr,  Fan 
to  Cummingy  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  family  of  ffirkpitric 
took  for  the  crest  of  their  arms  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  ^th  ai 
bloody  dagger*  and  chose  for  the  motto  these  words*  *<  I  will  secure  him.^ 

To  us,  this  detail  appears  tame,  spiritieRs,  and  in  seycfral 
poiDts  incorrect;  the  following  account  from  the  preface  to  the 
murder  of  Caerlaveroc  iu  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Scott's  Min- 
strelsy, is  in  all  respects  its  perfect  contrast. 

<  In  the  year  1S04,  Bruce  abruptly  left  the  coiirt  of  England,  and 
held  an  interview,  in  the  Dominical  church  of  Dumfries  with  John, 
sumamed  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red  Cuming,  a  powerful 
chieftain,  who  had  formerly  held  <^  the  regency  of  Scotland.^  It  is 
said  by  the  Scottish  historians,  that  he  upbraided  Cnmin^  with  having 
betrayed  to  the  English  monarch  a  scheme  formed  betwixt  them,  (or 
asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland.  The  English  writers  maintain 
that  Bruce  proposed  such  a  plan  to  Cuming,  which  he  rejected  with 
scorn,  as  inconsistent,  with  the  fealty  he  had  swora  to  Edward.  Hie 
diroute,  however  it  began,  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce  and 
independent  barons.  At  length,  standing  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
church,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  the  lie,  and  Bruce  retaliated  by  a  stroke 
of  his  poniard.  Full  of  confusion  and  remorse  for  a  homicide  coin* 
mitted  m  a  sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  rushed  out  of  the 
church  with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand.  Kirkpstric  and  Lindiay, 
two  barons  who  faithnilly  adhered  to  him,  were  waiting  st  the  gate. 
To  their  earnest  and  anxious  enquiries  into  the  cause  of  his.  emotion, 
Bruce  answered,  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  Cuming!  <  douhtest' 
thou  \*  exclaimed  Kirkpatric,  '  I  make  sure  ! '  Accordingly,  with 
Lindsay  and  a  few  followers,  he  rushed  into  the  church,  and  dis- 
patched the  wounded  Cuming.  .  Hence  the  crest  of  Kirkpatric  is  a 
hand  grasping  a  dagger,  distilling  gouts  of  blood  proper,  motto,  '  / 
mai  tkker.* 

Of  the  parallel  which  M.  de  Moieville  has  traced  between  the 
character  of  our  Charles  1st  aiivl  Louis  i6tb  of  Franco,  the 
foilowng  portion  is,  we  think,  ^the  best.  , 

*  There  remains  a  peculiar  disparity  worth  noticing,  between  the  cha^ 
iscter  of  Charles  I.  and  Lewis  X VL  The  latter,  though  endowed 
with  the  same  personal  courage  and  intrepidity  as  Charles,  was  niich 
more  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  resoluuon  which  the  situation  of  both 
JO  essentially  required.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  tliat  the 
history  of  Charles  I.  which  Lewis  never  failed  to  read  every  day  from 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  his  life,  instead  of  pqinw 
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curred  at  a  certain  time,  to  be  told  a  few  paniciil 
the  occurrence,  aiul  to  Ik^  carried  from  one  event  r 
tlier  witli  as  little  expendituro  as  possible  of  time  a* 
tcntioii.  Hy  this  class  of  readers  we  fear^  the  siii: 
sn!)crri(i  .1  slNCtch  iittribuiod  to  Goldsmith  will  be 
bii-hix  prized  than  the  very  superior  abstract  ol"  ] 
IVIoleviile. 

Tlii^   hi-tory  is  d:vir!c:I   into  nitic  periods  :  the  iir>t 
the  thsl  (.xj)editlon  of   C'^sar  in  Britain  to  its  iiiva'.io:i  '' 
Sa.\on> -.*     the   second    fi\un    the*  termination    of  the  J 
t!ic  end  oftlic  llcr^aiihv:  t!ie  third  to    the  roi-^n  of  U 
of  NoHiiandy  :  th     fourth   to  the    reign    of  Henry   2. 
fiffh   to  the  reian    of  HiMiry  4lh  :  thr    sixth    to    Hc'^rv 
t!ic  M'venih  to  the  arco>:>ion  of  thi*  house  of  Stuait:  I'u 
coni;  lolunds  the  history  and  expulsion   of  thatd\:ijs*' 
iiinlii  rwiiclndcs  the  work, 

M.  <!e  Mol  ."villo  ap|)i'iir>,cjn  nj<)>.i  occasion*,  to  l.n\i' 
siih«.d  original  auth)rities.  For  this  he  certainly  nier/>  •; 
bnt  the  labours  of  precodinj^  in-jnircrs  have  ma.dc  tlii^  t 
comi;arrti\e!y  easy,  as  to  leave  little  more  to  tiioir  ^u:c 
tlicjr.  the  care  of  verif}  ii»g  tiie  accuracy  of  ihoir  rcfire? ;.» 
mote  fa'ijiiiar  acquaintance  with  the  sources  iX  t'  . 
fornialirn,  or  a  more  impartial  invosti|^ation  of  iljiirr 
would,  we  arc  pcrsn'uicd,  h.ivc  frcq-iently  led  our  a  r 
dilTcrcnt  results:  nor  can  we  receive,  without  prettv  *!.'>•: 
tiny^  the  sratunents  aiitl  comments  made  hy  i\  Frenw  .n 
\\icu7nit'u  rcgivie  on  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  ihe  -- 
of  our  F>ii<i!ish  liberties.  It  is  full  time,  however,  Vi  ' 
our  rtadcis  \\i;h  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  manner  in  w  .. 
work  is  written. 

-After  describing  the  escape  of  Ilvdjert  Ijruce  from  t;.r 
li.sh  court,     our  author  proceeds  as  folio »v>. 

*  He  nrrivcd  in  a  few  days  at  Dumfries,  the  chief  teat  of :..« 
interest,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  the  ^^cottish  nobilirv  «?>- 
and  amonj;  them  the  traitor  Cumminj:^.  He  discovered  lo  them  :rr 
of  his  journey,  and  represented  lo  them  with  the  grcate>t  e::cr~" 
in  the  ilesperate  extiemity  to  which  they  were  reduced  ii  wcrr  b^ 
thtTii  at  orce  to  |)ejish  like  br.ve  men  with  swords  in  their  haris, 
dreud  lor;;,  and  atlaot  indcr,,'o  the  f.:te  ot  thcjunfortunate  WaIJa:.. 

*TI:e  >;i  irit  with  which  tiiis  discourse  was  delivered,  the  bold  frrt 
whic!.  i:  cinvtyed,  :;sii;,:ed  by  Bruce's  m-nly  deportment,  and  bv  the 
tjf  I  is  \oi:!h,  lO'JSL'd  Jl  those  j^rinciples  of  irdignaticn  and  fctcpi 
vl.i:!.  the  S.otti.^h  nobles  hid  longhe«*n  secretly  actuated.  They  icc. 
Iv  dethft!  thtirun.'.nlmous  resolution  to  >ecocd  the  cournire  of  I;:. 
^'•hvrx\: -^  his  .ind  tiiiir  undoubteil  rijjhis  atjainst  their  coiiiTu  r  » 
S07S.  Cur.iming  alcne,  \iho  had  Gjcrutly  concerted  his  measi^r^i 
the  king,  opposed  tliis  ^coeral  detcrminatioa   by  hii  represeiilir.. 
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\n.  XI.  An  hiiioricai  and  deicfijfUM  Accfnmt  of  tht'^omr  S/iMit  if 
Pertnnah  Sheefi^  called  Cameras  de  la  T^nra;  to  whicli  are  aclde^ 
Particulars  respecting;  the  Doinesticatibii  of  the  two  wild  JSj^cieSt  and 
tii^  Exjperimehts  hitherto  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  cross  the  respectm 


Breeds,  to  improve  their  Wools,  Sec.     By  William  WaltOD,  jim.  SfO. 
Price  8s.    Longman  and  Co.  ISll. 

PONSIDERING  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Spatiards  hairk 
almost  invariably  viewed  every  attempt  to  investigate  the  ibtertial  ec<>> 
lomy  of  their  American  possessions,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  oh* 
aining  information  on  su^ects  connected  with  it.  we  ought  oot»  perhapa» 
;o  wonder  that  so  little,  ahd  that  little  almost  altogether  enrofaeoutfy  his 
jeeo  hitherto  known  of  the  *\  interesting  animalsi"  whose  habits  and 
description  are  detailed  in  this  memoir,  ft  mtisty  however,  be  confessed, 
that  this  ignorance  Has  been  brought  down  to  rather  too  liecent  a  diite»  and 
iiat  in  the  vears  1810  and  1811  natuialistl  ought  to  haVe  known  better 
iian  to  confound  the  Alpaca  with  the  Gttanaco,  Ot*  with  the  Llama,  and 
the  Llama  with  the  Vicuna.  The  present  publication  will  put  an  inid  tb 
^s  uncertainty.  It  contains  as  much»  probably,  as  is  necessiuy  to  be 
known  upon  the  subject*  and  although  not  remarkably  wdl  written,  exhi* 
trits  a  greater  share  of  observation  and  good  senie»  than  a  reader  of  the 
Present  Sute  of  the  Spanish  Colonies  would  be  prepared  to  expect. 

The  Peruvian  iheep,  called  by  the  Spaniards  <*  Cameros  de  id  Tierrot 
or  country  sheep/'  are  of  four  distinct  kilsds;  the  Llaina  atid  Alpaoif 
which  are  domesticated  and  used  as  beans  of  burden,  and  the  Guanaco 
Hid  Vicuna^  which  are  as  yet  wild.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  tbat^ 
notwithstanding  the  general  equality  of  the  temperature  with  that  of  dieir 
lative  niountainsi  these  animals  are  not  to  be  foddd  hative  in  Quito,  Santa 
Fen  ot  Caraccas ;  and  the  only  reason  which  the  Anierican  naturaUsts 
have  been  able  to  assign  for  this  feet  is,  that  a  partiailar  species  of  graaat 
CMamon  in  the  Cordilleras^  is  supposed  not  to  exist  in  the  regions  north 
ol  the  Line. 

The  Llama  is  *  from  four  to  four  and  a  half,  sotaetitries  five  feet  in 
hQghtf  and  ai}6ut  the  same  in  length.  His  shape  slightly  resMbks  that 
hi  ihe  fallow  deer»  but  tapers  greatly  at  the  loins,  so  as  to  producea  very 
MtoaU  waist,  that  appears  to  prolong  under  the  two  haunches^  like  that  of 
m  gfeyhound.'  He  has  no  horns ;  his  hoof  is  divided,  <  and  the'  fore 
psuts  are  armed  with  two  indurated,  black,  homy,  hOoked  spurs,  resem- 
hiing  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey,  that  serve  to  support  him  on  the  flakes 
ci*  frozen  and  slippery  snow/  which  cover  the  precipices  and  declivities  of 
*  his  native  mountains.'  <  Below  the  breast,  upon  the  stenfranf,  is  -a  callo* 
«ty»  or  flake  of  a  homy  substance,  about  si*  inches  Hmg  and  thinee  Wide^ 
it  in  the  camel»  but  which  Pennant,  and  after  hhn  Dr.  Shaw,  has  wrong^jp 
called  a  protuberance.  On  this  he  rests,,  for  when  he  lies  down,  as  b^ 
bends  his  legs  under  him,  his  body  falls  aud  ia  received  oh  this  stA^anoet 
with  a  sensiblis  noise*'  The  fleece  of  the  Llama  is  coarse  and  mixed 
with  hair,  but  answers  perfectly  well  for  blankets,  friezes  and  coarse 
woollens.  The  skin  is  extremely  hard,  and  but  Utile  used  by  the  taltoef. 
The  conmton  price  of  this  usefid  animal  it  thr^  dollars^  and  his  ave* 
rage  load  lOOibs.    In  their  joumies  they  are  pi^toded  by  a  reguhrlj^ 
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trained  Llama,  who  is  decorated  with  flags*  ribbons  and  bdls»  aid  dv 
Indian  driver  brings  up  the  rear.  Of  this  race  of  men  the  lbllo«ii||ua- 
fbl»  but,  probably  not  inaccurate  description  is  giren. 

<  As  aconquered  being  he'  (the  Indian)  <  bates  and  decescs  the  Spnv^; 
mistrusts  him  in  every  act^  negociatioo  or  intercomaet  even  vbcs  ibcf 
appear  advantageous.  He  assists  and  obeys  hini»  because  he  is  his  ap 
nor;  an  expression  of  regard  seldom  escapes  his  lips ;' he  is  KvcHy 
reduced  to  servitude,  but  by  fear  and  rigonr ;  be  is  fond  of  sotinde  ari 
retiremest;  abstemious;  superstitious  in  his  exterior  worship;  ivsend, 
cautious,  melancholy ;  has  a  peculiar  sadness  marked  on  bis  het^  m  b 
voice,  and  song ;  a  promptitude  to  deny  any  thing  that  is  asioed  of  ba;  i 
great  obliqueness  of  answer ;  fond  of  his  chilonenp  crael  to  his  wiir; 
disrespecthil  to  his  aged  parents;  capable  of  remaiaiag  in  the  ^ 
posture  for  hours,  without  moving  or  speakiogy  with  a  variety  of  oikr 
characteristic  traits,  but  yet  fond  of  his  LJaois,  whoa  be  pr        '^  ' 

The  Alpaca  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  IJamay  but 
generally  in  his  habiu  and  conformation.     He  is  gentle  a 
his  master,  and  appears  to  be  even  a  milder  and  more  safamiswfe  afaie  ihn 
the  Llama.     But  the   chief  value  of  the  Alpaca  is   derived  tnm  \k 
*  long,  lank  and  flaxy  fleece/  which  obtains  Uie  a 
the  common  sheep,  but  is  much   cleaner,  sad  sidla  ior 
rials  per  arroba  (25lbs)  or  four  cenu  per  poood/ 

The  Guanaco  '  is  the  largest  of  the  two  species  of  wild 
yet  generally  rather  smaUer  than  the  Alpaca,  of 
the  Llama.'  The  colour  is  conunonly  *  s  msaet  b 
but  in  a  few  instances  white.  He  is  fierce  and  awi6» 
trcmely  diflicult  to  take  him  alive.  Under  ""the  govcmoMat  if  ib 
Incas,  the  chace  of  the  Goaoaca  nnd  the  Vienna  waa  eadnBidysnjri 
pstime.  The  best  bezoars  are  produced  by  this  anisnalt  whack  is  fi^ 
oounced  by  Mr.  Walton,  *  the  least  interesting  of  the 
Peruvian  sheep/  and  its  fleece  *  the  coarsest»  the  n 
least  valuable.' 

The  Vicuna  is  by  far  tbe  smallest,  most  delicate*  and 
and  consequent  nature  of  iu  wool,  the  *  most  interes 
sheep.     Its  height  seldom  exceeds  three  feet.    *  The 
of  the  Vicuna,'  says  Mr,  W.,  is  rather  vngncetvi, 
otlier  three  species,  for  it  has  neither  the  erect  sod 
Llama ;  the  soft  expressive  looks  of  the  Alpaca* 
independent  carriage  of  the  Guanaco.     iu  eyes  are  black,  hat  Aey  • 
unmeaning ;  they  are  rather  round  than  obiong  |  and  the 
which  gives  the  animal  a  degree  of  vacant  ttve.' 

This  species  is  extremely  timid,  and  herds  together  on 
of  the  Peruvian  mountains.  It  is  supposed  to  mieimiji « 
the  Guanaco,  The  flesh  is  '  very  good  eaoag,'  and  the 
(hree  or  four  rials,  (27d.) 

The  remainder  ot  the  book  is   occupied  by  sin  i 
practicability  of  domesticating  the  Alpaca  and  the  Vic 
them  to  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  by  various  decaila 
wool  trade,  which  are  scarcely  susceptibie  of 
fciy  respectably  exscntcd* 


Sermon  tm  Early  Piety.  icni 

Art.  XII.    Poem.  By  Whiston  Bristow.  8to«  pp.  180.  J.  M.  Richard- 
son. 1819. 

T>EAD£RS  less  fastidious  than  ourselyes,  as  well  as  less  donbtfiil 
of  the  moral  tendency  of  amatory  laySf  will,  we  dare  sajfy  find  this 
assemblage  of  «*  blue  eyes/*  «*  dewy  lips,"  and  *«  SBOwy  arms,'*   rtaj 
pretty  and  entertaining. 

Art.  XIII.  ^n  account  of  the  different  CharUiet  belonging  to  tie  Poor  of 
the  County  of  Norfolk^  abridged  from  the  returns  under  Gilbert's  act, 
to  the  House  of  Commons  m  1786 ;  and  from  the  Terriers  in  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  By  Zachary  Clark.  Long* 
inan  and  Co.     1811. 

71IR.  CLARK  a  resident  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk,^  and  a  mesdxr 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  led  to  originate  this  yery  laborionsi 
difficult,  and  expensive  enquiry,  b^  the  apprehension  that  <  charitiet 
left  by  beneTolent»indiyiduals  for  the  use  of  the  poor  were  often  out- 
managed  and  mis-applied/  A  brie(  but  extremely  interettioff  hislory 
of  his  researches  is  giTen  in  the  preface,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  vSarikiSDii, 
and  from  many  of  the  documents  quoted  in  the  body  of  the  work»  it 
seems  unavoidable  to  infer,  that  an  indolent  acquiescent  in  prescrinthre 
abuses  prevails  extensively  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  interests  ot  the 
poor.  The  public,  we  think,  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Clark  for  hti 
active  philanthropy,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the  hope  irtiich  he  ex* 
presses ; 

*That  individuals,  seeing  these  terriers  in  print  for  their  lev 
pective  parishes,  would  actually  step  forward  in  behalf  of  the  poor»  and 
secure  to  them  their  jusl  rights  wherein  they  appeared  to  have  been  in- 
vaded. He  had  also  another  hope,  viz.  that  as  he  himself  had  endo^ 
Youred  to  collect  in  one  book  the  Charities  beioojging  to  his  own  countyy 
others  might  be  induced  to  make  similar  collections  for  those  to  whidi 
they  respectively  belonged ;  so  that  one  following  the  example  of  aiXK 
ther,  the  rights  of  the  poor  miffht  in  time  be  ascertained,  and  pot  npos 
record  through  the  whole  kingaom.' 

In  two  instances,  Mr.  Clark  has  been  enabled  by  the  result  of'  his  en* 
ooiries,  and  by  his  personal  interference,  to  increase  considerably  the 
funds  of  the  paiochial  poor. 

Art.  XIV.  Earlf  Piety;  a  Sermon  on  Proverbs,  Chap.  iv«  verse  ix. 
AddresFed  to  the  Children  of  Sunday  Schools.  By  a  Friend  to  Youth* 
12mo.pp.  21.    Price  6d.    Hatchard.  181& 

'T^HIS  is  at  once  an  useful  and  interesting  discourse.  It  is  writfe^  iQ 
a  stile,  somewhat  too  gay,  perhaps,  for  the  sobriety  of  rigid  crittctsmt 
but  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  imagination  of  youthful  rtadi^rs,  A 
very  extraordinary  and  impressive  anecdote  is  intnMuced,  (p-  12.)  of  a 
wretched  drunkard,  roused  in  the  very  moment  of  intoxicattoQ  to  a  sense 
of  his  guilt  and  danger,  by  ihe  strong  and  seasonable  admonitiooi  of  th^ 
writer  of  this  tract. 
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Art.  XV.     Hiitory   of   Charles  the  Great  amJ*  OrtamAi   amkd  lo 
Archbishop  Turpin ;  translated  from  the  Ladn  'to  Spaoheiiii'tlitesof 


ecclesiastical  Writers  ;  together  ^th  the  most  celebnted  andeat  Spa- 
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Dish  Ballads  relating  to  the  twelf«  Pedv  of  Fhnte 

Qu-xote;  with  Eoghsh  metrical  Wmtotm.     By  ThmM  KmU.  Ii 

two  vols.  8vo.  1^  275, 232.    Price  11.  It.    RwicL  181S. 

A  Publication  consistiog  of  a  mass  of  dull  aod  mooitrtHli  ficmn,  dfei> 
titute  of  the  slightest  pretension  to  historical  •ccqracy  i*»  ve  wm. 
konestly  confess^  very  Ittde  to  our  uste.  At  for  the  Editor,  he  hJ^  k  ii 
true,  translated  a  string  of  Spanish  ballada  into  loose  Eaglith  vcnsb  hs 
has  completely  cTaded  every  opportunity  of  ginog  intereft  or  imfrmirf 
to  his  collecuoos.  A  comprehensive  historical  ei^aiiTt  ill  the  tank  ti  a 
preliminary  dissertation,  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  well  infiwiued  aadcb> 
gant  writer^  have  formed  a  valuable  accession  to  the  literature  of  ronace; 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  task  beyond  the  poWere,  or  it  featt.  At 
industry  of  Mr.  Rodd«  He  contemn  himself  with  a  long  estnct  fnm 
Mr.  bllis  by  way  of  introduction  to  Tur{Mn*k  Ijing  l(VHld»  aod  Min  s 
narration  of  the  battle  of  Roocesvalles  from  a  ^KlMh  Cfarotfde  iwwtf 
the  purpose  of  a  prefece  to  the  billads.  The  tatttf',  at  kettf  AildBteK 
been  the  subject  of  some  historical  discnstion ;  for  to  coiOpkldy  do  iht 
French  and  Spanish  writers  differ  in  dieir  account  of  lt»  aft  to  icdkr  k 
extremely  doubtful  whether  any  such  battle  was  fbngbt  Atfiir  Ae  t&fk 
of  Charlemagne ;  it  is  not  mentiOoed  in  the  chrtmicle  of  Alpmaio  m 
Great,  and  it  appears  pretty  clear  that  Mariana  more  tIttA  f  qrMH  k  O 
be  a  mere  invention. 

In  addition  to  these  sins  of  omission  Mr.  Rodd  hat  thoviglit  it  ift<fr 
eellent  speculation  to  swell  the  bolk  of  his  pvbUcatioo  bjr  pittHdrng  Ae» 
ginal  along  with  hts  version.  We  cannot  think  that  Chia  ^HlfltMvlh 
purpose.  Few  people  will  buy  Spanish  ballads  at  so  dear  -k  flite.  Fit 
wished  his  book  to  take  he  should  have  followed  the  tuaiuple  df  Mr. 
gifvea  a  spirited  prose  sketch,  with  occasional  spedniem  Of  c 
and  included  the  whole  in  a  single  volume. 


-  ■ -■  iM,,  jTm 


Art  XVI.    jIh  mnfid CmhenJ^tm  rf mtmfwmfmrtwtt 

of  Science  and  general  Knowledge  i  digesteo,  priDOfalhf^ 
instructive  TaUes,  to  which  are  added*  some  Haamll 
Numbers*  whh  easy  and  expeditions  Methods  of 
Squares,  and  Specimens  of  some  in  the  higher  Qaw.     Bjf 
Thomas  Watson.  London.    Longman  and  Co»  18iS. 

Vl/^  believe  this  tide-page  to  be  aa  honest  eoe.    The  bdik  fa 
pendious  and  uaeful. 


Art.  XVII.  J  new  System  qf  JrithmetUt  including  Spedaeoi  0f  o  > 
thod  by  which  most  Arithmetical  Oneradons  iftay  oe  fnifciBftttf  oi 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  Rule  of  Ttitte ;  and  fofloWd  tf  SlicnM 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Elementary  Instmction*  coofainnd  m  Ei^^M^ 
Treatises  on  that  Science.  By  llioman  Clark,  Bro.  m.  fitltff*  Itt 
Budd,  1812. 

CO  far  from  agreeinfr  with  Mr.  Clark,  in  soppoiiog  thai 
^    have  g<uned  their  knowledge  in  arithmetic  '*  ■     '' 


Heming's  TAffftef  qfAdmtraiion.  tOlJf 

iglish  works  on  thi»  aciencey  have  yet  io  Ihm  the  niles  of 
cdoDy  multiplication^  and  divraion/  we  are  outte  convinced 
ere  is  no  country,  in  Europe  where  thr  pflmcipm  and  pnctice 
MPettc  are  better  undemteoa  tfaoa  in  oiir  evn-Hind.  £mher>  thai  iB 
celkot  little  books  of  Hutton^  Boooyttftstle  and  Kettb^  were  tm 
(Fseded  by  this  6elf*confident  genthBinanfe  octavo^  arithmetic  wo«M 
ittk  known  in  England^  in  I^s  than  thiit]i^  ^prasefirom  the  pMsme 
8  the  Syriac  language. 


!VIII.  Themes  of  jfdmsratidn,  a  philo9<^hical  poem.  With  other 
rical  Specimens.  By  T.  Homing.  8vo.  pp.  160.  Price  Ts  6d« 
•wood  and  Co.     1812. 

ublishing  this  volume  Mc  Hemin^  states  himself  to  have  bten 
*fly  actuated  by  a  desire  of  ascertaining  the  rank  he  may  faTrlv 
in  the  literary  commonwealth.  <  It  may  be  demanded,^  He  saySy 
we  do  not  weigh  with  humility'  ow*-  ewa-  pfetcn/iens.     For  myself 

that  /  want  a  comfiarattm^^  sea/»^from  wkicA  I  coM'  tatisfactorily 
r.  I  am  net  able  to  l^oast  the  prolific  fancy  of  a  Shakespearet 
pacity  of  a  Milton,  th^^profotindiiyoi  a  P&pe^  op  the  pathos  of  a 
)jion.'  ^t.  whats  then,?-*'  Is  the  sparrow  found  to  ut  musei  ftc^ 
e  the  nightingale,  &;c.' 

^  unparalleled  modesty  of  this  dieclaimer  must  strongly  inteieafe 
reader  of  taste  and  discernment  in  the  author's  favour.     In  this 

<  pretention'  for  a  bard  like  Mr.  Heming  voluntarily  to  come  for- 
with  a  coafession  of  inferiority  to  such  writers  as  Milton  and 
ipeare,  is  really  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  and*  will,  we  - 
not,  inspire  our  readers  with  avehement  impatience  to  pbtaio' pOfseei»' 
F  some  specimens  of  <  a  coiomodicy*  of  ^meh  the  vender  merely 
es  to  affirm  that  it  is  '  compounded  of  original  eStiaioo  and  genuine 
ty.' — <  In  the  following  paragnq[)h  extraated  fixmi  the  phimsophi* 
!ni,  they  will  be  reminded  of  the  <  capacity  of  a  Milton,'  the  fiocy 
Shakespeare,  and  the  profoundity  of  a  Pope/  only  to  admire  ham 
tfttlly  they  are  combined  in  the  person  of  a  Heming.  j 

<  The  splendid  sun  displays  his  burnished  diess 

The  grand  Chronometer  of  days  and  years ; 

The  seasons*  guide,  who,  traversing  his  waUt 

Purges  and  qualifies  the  vital  air. 

Distils  refreshment  o*er  the  herbage  beds 

Well  rectified,  and— nourishes,  the  earth. 

The  geocentric  moon,  crescent  or  orb, 

Whose  law  impulsive  to  the  restless  deep. 

lu  y^rg^d  of  flow  or  lowest\neap  prescribes  ; 

The  mariners'  and  lovers*  g^'a^fiillamjj 

Compass  of  months,  Hyperion's  stately  bride* 

Who,  with  him  dancing  through  the  gramd  SAtflQtf 

Vari^  positions  shews ;  now.  changing  sidas^ 

Hio^  face  to  face  with  boUer  cottnteaaaoa-. 

A  pair  unequalled  in  the  baldric  train. 

Round  the  gay  gallery  niiie  moving,  sphws 

Of  the  fifiBt -ocder,  spinnipg  xm  ibeirpolea 

With  twice  nine  servants  to^tboir  gloriaiiajran|i»^ 
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Far  swifter  speed  along  their  yearly  tracts 
Than  ball  exploded  from  the  cannon's  throat.* 

The  next  poem  entitled  the  *  scene  <^  sorrow^*  is  more  ealcvhled  t» 
bring  into  comparison  *  the  pathos  cf  a  Thompson/  It  is  a  MOt  of  degy^ 
which  may  be  said  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stODe>  ts  it  ooBlatns  a 
lament  both  for  Louis  XVI.  and  his  royal  consort.  The  poet  begpos  by 
noticing  the  impropriety  of  merely  *  yielding  a  shudder'  at  the  miseries 
he  is  going  to  describe. 

*  To  thee  the  sorrows  of  the  injored  cry 

The  sorrows  of  thy  tongue  their  cause  desorvest 

Vollied  with  rag^e  indignant  let  them  fly»  y 

And  shiver  in  their  course  the  knottiest  nenet? 

In  order  to  do  this  the  more  effectually  he  enters  into  a  disquisition  oi 
the  nature  of  man. 


'*  here  be  it  understood 


That  man  compounded  both  of  hot  and  cold 
If  Direan  torch  e'er  touch  his  sulphurous  blood 
A  wild  combustion  rages  uncontrouled.' 

Haying  first  of  all  despatched  poor  Louis,  he  directs  the  *  piteous  ejpe 
of  Melpomene'  to  the  <  quondam  queen,'  whose  melancholy  sitoatioa  ii 
feelingly  deplored. 

*  No  vivid  beam  her  languid  ejre  can  yidd 
And  every  brace  of  body  seems  unstrung.'. 

She  has  notwithstanding,  sufficient  su^gth  left  to  deUfO^.a  ifceck 
•r  speeches  to  the  amount  of  seventy  six  stanzas ;  after  which  eaiaei  • 
description  of  the  trial,  execution,  and  posthumous  proceedings. 

<  No  black  plume  nods  amid  procession  slow 
Unhonoured  with  a  tumulus  of  sod,  &c. 

The  poet  concludes  with  a  patriotic  exhortation  to  'the  Kiv  rf 
Englancl,^  from  which  we  unfortunately  can  only  affi>rd  room  for  a  su^ 
stanza. 

'  For  ])astors  to  conduct  thy  Christian  flockSf 
In  schools  of  diligence  for  talent  search,    ' 
It  wounds  the  heart  of  good  old  Orthodox 
To  watch  the  languor  of  his  ward  the  church.' 

There  are  several  miscellaneous  pieces  in  addition  to  these  two.  Bit 
we  should  think  we  have  already  aSbrded  our  readers,  '  a  couipuiUR 
scale  by  which  they  can  satisfactorily  estimate.'  Whether  they  will  be 
inclined  to  place  the  name  of  Heming  on  a  level  with  the  uhuKiioss 
names  to  whom  he  directs  their  attention,  we  presume  not  to  deterane. 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  good  intentions,  and  we  hope  will  long  S0- 
vive  the  memory  of  his  verses. 

^— ^^^.^—         I  ■  ■  will    ^i^_i^».  I  I    ^— «— ^—1 fcli^— ^M^M^«^^ 

Art.  XIX.  Ohicrvations  upon  CommerciaJ  Termt  rf  Peace  nAA  Frmut, 
and  our  own  Resources.  By  a  London  Merchant*  LondoB.  &k 
and  Curtis.  1812. 


^HIS  pamphlet  is  not  very  re^iarkable  for  either  proS      lor 

views  of  the  very  imporunt  subjects  on  which  it  en    omqIsi  bttk 
breathes  a  peaceable  spinty — and  so  £u:  merita  our  •         1  a|^|iiobauou. 


Art.  due.  A  C«mmtraal  Fieto,  and  GiozrahhUa!  Shtch  of  tkt  Er^' 
A,  iaSomfa  Atnerica,  Mid  of  4k  bLaaof  Madeira;  beia?a  ile> 
■cripdoB  ofdw  PanaroMe  CoIm^s.  Islands,  Cities.  Chief  Towofi 
Hmonn,  Rivera,  %c.  Together  with  tktW  Climate,  Soil,  and  Producej 
Tn^,  Religion,  Mannen,  dtltOBlB,  Jtc.  Serving  aa  a  ^ide  i.o  the 
Ommercinl  Wprld,  and  Mniiting  out  to  the  maDufactundg  Towoa  of 
'  SfieffieM,  fiirmiti^|>nii  la3nph.etteri  Stockport.  Lceda,  Northampton* 
Notdn^am,  ^^ft^tWri,  'StiOinl,  Duraley,  Wootoo,  Paioswick,  &c. 
WW  •bvrces  of  veafth  ind  >p9<iffe  of  industry,  by  directing  their 


)  the  fonna^on  oT  mich  goods  as  are  consumed  in  the  New 
World.     Bf  T.  A>h^  Em.    W1\0  travelled  the  Continent  of  Ame- 
rica ferertd  yean.    |p.  IfprSrp.    Frice7i-6d.  Allen.  1812. 
nOpR  Richard's    *V^  M  wealth'  was,  we  believe,  oifered  to  hi^ 
Ameripm  countiry-ffl^  »  a  rate  considerably  cheaper  than  Mr.  Aabo 
caq  aflbrd  to  tell  tb^  inffK^tion  of  tliis  starved  and  hungry  octook 
If  howerer,  (le  .cwk^f  i4>VVte  the  palm  of  pati:ioi|sm  with  a  FratAliDt 
^  muit  i)cJu)Oi^iedg«  that  the  disclosure  of  ■  pew  sources  of  wealth  nd 
nriDgs  of  injdujU^'  to  *  the  towiis  of  ShciKcId,  Birmingh^im,  ManclioMSTt 
Stoc^ort,  I^eeds,  Monhamptqn,  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Stroud,  Durfc 
Iht^  WootoQ,  Paintwiolt'— faui^e    those  included  in  the  &c.  at  the  nM 
mthm  h^Cfm}imir 


^vep  ivch  «*  an  .4ebtmd  fiton  liu  ittuauliMf  «d«iMsge  to  be  <Ie> 
irT$4  from  ^  diKoverjt  ukAj  lanQM  ondgc  to  aniiDg  a  nun,  to  be 
tp  posvftpui  of  g  rtnedy  i^Hob  will  ■hocdy  tdi  rM-berniun  and 
bjKoo  to  tbe  4ry  brasd  of  onrxifaau&ctariiig  poor,  and  pot  the  -Wiont 
of  Gencr^  Lu[l  more  efictmlly  to  AifAtu  A»^  ^  w  nidivT  km 


hskve  a  bad  babit,  .which  they  call  'ftM^iig.*  Th>  dlodi  iMuebt  of  th« 
■paDffiictuFer,  it  dn«(ii  orer  a  mIb,  m  aocb  a  .quomt,  4hat  tbe  light'  fiw^ 
ipg  .tbroqgh,  ((iK<mn  the  faiuti  aad  defrcta,  for  wtuob  ■  4ed(Mion  ia 
m^  from  the  price  agreed  upon  i  and  jre  itnwglf  nupect  that  tbejr 
vill  cause  Mr.  Aahe'a  wwJe  to  undergo  a  jiraikr  f^endoa.  Nor  are  iM 
without  apprehenttona  that  tbe  Sheffield  Bunn&oainn,, when  they  hear 
Jiat  the  Dra^Ut  are  ap,iflKredient  in  the  nfVtnim,  ^  propoODce  ,tbe 
vork  A  '  wu/fr.'  Ha4  JAr-  Aahe  tincfl  t^e  |Hh(ipatip9  (|f  hi*  book« 
' :  more  happily,  we  bare  no  doubb  .thflt  op  ,th«  .bve  ciedjt  .of  tba 


itie,  it  would  have  be^  bought  np  liJke  -t^  b>K  JPVfij  ^  fiwhii^bte 
""''■'  -•   -      -  .  -y.rf^  ■  ■   " 

.     ,  „    . SWFklHt  ..      ... 

i3Te  gope  in  ^iie^t  of  tbe  tourcei  «n(l  j^niigp  .tp  wl^  hf.tmK*  M  load 


mod*  for  the  Ma.aon  :  but,  ^Qfart^n■lely»  ao  tHUV  .Wf»P  .WMWanca  eg 
be  tow]ii  of  Shefiield,  Binnioghap],  ifyiifMm',  ^^vkporh  JUed«,.tet 
i3Te  gope  in  ^iie^t  of  tbe  tourcei  a<Kl  ^npgp  M>  V^stt  bfjS0m  M  load 
■hem,  without  any  other  reward  for  tbor  .trpqbleiKifnioiiagii^-aKm.dHB 
tarir  shoes  jn  the  mire  ;  that  it  will  be  a*  evvU>  RT'inde  .thtm  thM' 
he  tourcet  of  the  .Nile  are  to  be  fopod  is  tfap  ^iwilk  |U  4iat.lb^)ri|L 
iod  Vtoarces  of  wealth  and  apriDgt  c^  ipduttiyV  is  ^t  Qurtw.  Hi 
'^ddacet  his  goods  after  the  &ir  it  over. 

'A  Commercial  View  and  Get^raphical  Eftetch  of  the  Bratili'  mptt' 
owever  be  interettiog,  isdepeitdeot  of  the  inflnrf  f  of  teamonVT  cir> 
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ctRDstanccs.    We  shall  therefore^  take  the  liberty  oTi      nrly 

description  of  England,  <  with  its  various  fmeHAomt  qmi    ^  if  wa  mi 

comfilicateJ  tystem  of  most  arttfidal  toeieiy  ;*  p.  6.     We  leave  k  tttk 

Pearlers  to  inediute  on  his  solemn  astaiancet  that  *  our  ianiiKMi 

to  South  America  ...  is  a  measure  repugiumi  to  thia  couuuy  vttciOB 

of  the  highest  consequence :  events  which  nmat  ...  aecmv  tktt  aohk 

and   prosperity   with    which  we   were   so  reoendj  tktw^nrJ  *  Ir  ^ 

mleJ.*  p.  13,    We  shall  leave  the  inhabiunta  ot  Bimmigh—  m  w^ 

preciate  the  intelligence  that  *  gold*  silver,  and  precioiia  Moaeii  an 

were  formerly  exported  to  Lisbon/  were  there  *  fiamed  imo  gold  ai 

silver  crosses,  idols,  images,  and  sainU*  p.  15.      We  ahaD  Mfe  Ae 

Sheffield  Merchants  to  rejoice  in  the  lingular  diacofgf,  ^diat  tkir  at 

no  nations  who  consume  more  cutlery  than  the  Spanianda  and  Puila|vaL' 

(p.  19. )  and  that  ^  this  love  for  fine  cutlery  whicli  they  manileai  ^Ihb^  ■ 

carried  to  a  passion  by  them  abroad,  and  few  are  teen  without  kaifc^ori^ 

struments  resembling  them,  and  which  they  use  not  cmly  at  thdr  mak,  hi 

for  the  gratification  of  sudden  resentment,  and  the  mmmiaMna  of  pRf» 

cruelty  and  criroes.'p.  19, 20.  The  enlightened  nMmnfactiueia  af  Liedi  (a 

whom  he  gives  sunory  hints  on  the  subject  of  edocatioD  1,  naj  be  ^  beca^ 

though  we  are  not,  for  being  told  that :  *  The  mis  mo  ■acrdkei  ik  id!i 

pursuits  of  trivial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  e3  pentive  pleaaorea,  to  dK  viad 

and  satisfactory  desire  of  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  mxf  torn  lohb  on 

and   to  public  account,  q^ualifies  himself  for  the  favoura  which  Canar 

may  offer ;  and  which,  without  such  acquiskhmip  it  woold  be  oai  of  &> 

power  to  embrace  or  improve/  p.  31.  AndthoiM;h  we  have  beeaidomi 

by  persons  who  seemed  to    luow,  that  Brkuh  tact  ia  ^e  tarn  sad 

by  the  Nottingham  manufacturers,  to  d     aguish  the  wote  wtt-hm  fiw 

that   made   with    bobbins    in  Northampconshire,   Bcdfewfahiae^  ad  ^ 

neighbouring'  counties ;  yet,  as   Mr.  >Lihe  addiesaea  hiaiaeif  to '^ 

manufiictures  of  British-lace  at  North     Moo,'  we   hope  the  as 

rers   of  British-lace  at  Northampton  will  be  benefited  hj  his 

The  stocking  merchants  of  Nottingham,  too,  we  hope^  wfll  be  iad 

send  their  best  goods  to  the   Brazils,  whoi  they  hear  that* the 

lians  bein^  for  the  most  part,  no/  only  wsaithjt  hta  rkk  /  aad  esi* 

quently  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  Insrariet  which  people  flf  sAff 

countnes  have  no  prsteosions  to  afibrd/  p.  35. 

All  these  choice  pieces  of  intelligence,  we  reliiiquiih  to  thoa  via 
they  may  concern,  in  order  to  come  at  the  Geognpliical  Sbttk' 
which  we  soon  discover  symptoms  in  the  infbnnatioot  that  the  Brsa 
are.  *  bounded  on  the  north  by  Terra  Fimuu'  Prooeediiv&rdwr,  wt  Itf 
that  <  the  Indian  Salamander  is  a  kind  of  loog  fimrj^ggtd  mmi  d  a 
venomous  a  nature,  that  the  very  stit^  of  it  ia  mottaly  uucaa  either  bn^ 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  or  inunediately  cut  QfT/    The  aceooac  of  the  A 


ferent  CafittiouaSf  too,  or  Captainricks,  as  Mr*  Ashe  elegaady  odUe 

the  Tulgar  oade  offd- 


the  term,  affords  a  number  of  variations  from 

log  the  names ;  -though  it  n  but  justice  to  observe^  thot  be  aeldaa  vh 
the  aame  name  twice  alike.  -His  <  ;iiption  of  San  Salvadori  hso 
arer».appears  to  be  drawn   up  with  looe  degree  of  oomoiEihfli 
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iboiigh  abundantly  rough*  affords  by  far  the  nioit  fiivoarable  cpedtnen 
cfhis  work.    As  for  his  account  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  jt  actnaUr 
occapie«  seven  pages,  but  for  more  than  half  that  extent  it  hattA'taank 
the  ingenuity  of  the  printer  in  spacing  properly :  in  retum,  fbr  which 
we  suppose,  he  has  sumred  the  numerooi  printing  fiiults^  (aty  <  tmhmud 
dimate/  for  *  «nrAaitfm^  climate/  <the  finest  sweetmeats  aie  ma<b-'in 
the   world/  for   <  the   finest  sweetmeats   in    the  world   ar?^  made/ 
^  ensigna*  foi-  insignia/  and  noqiberless  others  6f  a,  similar  comple^oq») 
to  past  unnoticed.    We  cannot  close  our  observatiooB  wi&oiit  repress- 
ing a  degree  of  surprise,  that,  after  Mr.  Ashe  has  asserted :  <  there  is^no 
greater  error  than  that  of  thinking  that  any  rubbish  of  goods  suits  the 
South  American  market — I  know  from  tke  mcfst  ample  ezpenenoe, 
diat  the  best  articles  will  sell  there  well,  and  at  the  best  possible  prices'—- 
(j).  22ii)  he  should  suppose  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
£nglish  nation. 

"■    ■  I  I  ■■  ■        ■         ■  <i  I  I  _      I     I  ■    -  I  I  mil 

Art.  XXL  Stereogommuiry ;  also  Leeway'and  Magnedc  Sailings:  By 
John  Cole,  Purser  of  H.  M.  S,  Abookir.  8vo.  f^.  x?i.  S26.  Frier 
14s.    Lunn.  1812, 

7.1  • 

I 

THIS  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  very  iogembiis»  but  we  'fear  my 
useless.  It  contains  a;  new  and  somewhat  operose  theory  of  soUa 
ang!es,  with  an  apdication  of  its  retulu  to  Astronomy,  Dialling,  Leeways 
and  Magnetic  Sailing :  but  we  do  not  find  that  any  if  the  ruu»  deduora 
from  the  new  theory,  are  at  all  preferable  to  those  which  have  beei 
long  in  use. 

f'  •     '  .  •' 

Art.  XXII.  Poetical  Fi^ttrus ;  contaioidfi  an  Ode  to  We,  a  Bacl^ 
neyed  Critic,  Low  Ambition,  or  the  Lite  and  Death  of  w., Daw;  a 
Reckoning  with  Time :  The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  or  Castk'  Btarneyb 
gig :  Two  Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.  Bv  George  Colmao^ 
Sie  Younger.  4to.  pp.  144.  Price  11  Is.  Longman  anid  Co. 
1812. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  drollery  squandered  to  very  little  purpose.  The 
most  ludicrous  of  these  pieces  is  the  biographical  acceont  of  ^Mr. 
Daw :"  a  gentleman,  who,  after  having  acquired  great  leiMwn  in  the 
personation  of  brutes,  was,  by  a  managerial  order,  oonverted  into  the 
mnd  moiety  of  an  elephant.  Conceiving  himself,  however,  to  be  thiotlS 
too  much  into  the  back*gronnd,  he  thought  proper  to  express  his  dissatia- 
fiiction,  by  a  severe  snap  at  die  neck  and  shoulders  s  when  the  latter 
being  about,  a  grand  intestine  scuffle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total 
demolition  of  the  outside,  and  the  exposure  and  sibiiation  of  the  ti^ 
bowels.  The  **  Lady  of  the  Wreck''  though  not  destitute  of  wi^  is 
too  long  for  a  parody.  As  for  the  tale  of  the  <<Two  Parsons'* ;it  is  so 
infamously  indecent,  that  it  is  to.  us  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  any 
man,  who  was  so  far  civilized  as  to  know  the  use  and  comfort  m 
breeches,  could  bring  himself  to  write  it.  Its  publication  ia  fateyood. 
question  a  nusaace,  and  ought  to  be  abated  as  **  the  law  directsi,'' 
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Art.  XXIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 

^4*  Gentlemen  and  PuNishers  tD^o  have  worh  in  the  press^  taitl  oUBgt 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Rbview,  iy  iehw^  I^/brmahon 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent ,  and  proStiSlk  price  qfsw)h  tvorb  j 
nMch  they  may  depend  upon  being  commuriicaied  to  the  puikc,  if 
consistent  with  itspian. 


i^tepafing  for  the  press,  and  to  be 
fHQblisbeid  shortly*  m  one  volume,  oo- 
uvo,  Part  the  Firft,  of  Studies  in  His- 
tory', by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morelle>  Sc. 
Neots,  containing  an  abridged  History 
of  Greece,  accompanied  with  moral 
and  rettgioos  Reflections;  intended 
pincipally  for  the  use  of  Families  and 
Schools.  The  Series  will  include  the 
History  Of  Rome  and  of  England  on  a 
similar  plan. 

Dr.  Cogan  lias  in  the  press,  the  first 
Tolume  of  Theologrcal  EfT^uisitiohs, 
which  treat  of  the  characteristic  Excel- 
lences of  the  Jewish  DispensatroD,  and 
it  is  expected  will  appear  early  in  No- 
Vem'  er. 

The  Rev.  A.  ^mith  is  printing  a 
translation  of  Michaelis  on  the  Mosaic 
Law. 

The  African  Institution  intend  to 
poblhsli  the  last  Journals  received  from 
Mr.  Park,  with  the  Narrative  of  Isaac, 
his  coitrpanioo,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Park's  widow. 

Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs  of  the 
Rei^  of  Charles  I.  with  a  continuation 
to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  is 
printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  the 
original  edition,  with  Annotations  by 
^n  eminent  Literary  Character. 

George  Chalmers,  Esq.  hds  in  the 
press,  a  aew  edition,  corrected  and  con- 
tinued to  1812,  of  a  Historical  View  of 
the  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  with  a  oomparative 
estimate  of  their  efficient  strength. 

Mr.  Oidfield  will  publish,  in  Novem- 
ber next,  a  complete  History  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Boroughs  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  tfme,  in  four  ociavb 
▼olumes. 

Mr,  William  Earle,  of  Duke-ttreet, 
Portland  Place,  proposes  to  publish  a 
Topographical  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
in  monthly  volumes,  in  octavo,    with 

ps   and    plates^    the  first  volume, 


containing  IMfordihirt,  to  apinar  mi 
the  finft  of  November^  and  the  otbtr 
cotanties  fblto^iiti:  in  ailphabetical  order. 

WHMrt  History  ^  Abblei  and 
Churches,  with  Additiotti  Md  MtoMfk 
of  the  Author,  br  the  Rev.  John  Horn- 
fray,  is  proposed  to  be  publisb*^  io  two 
octavo  vohmei,  by  ioblBcripti^. 

PtiAter*8  Palace  of  PlMtoufe  it  print- 
ing from  the  edition  of  1^3,  i*  two 
quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Jofepb 
Haselwood. 

Maria  Grahame  has  in  tl^  pfcst,  in  a 
quarto  volame,  a  if oofnal  of  a  readenoc 
in  India,  illost^at^  bj  engrtfvlint  firom 
drawinjrs  taken  on'  the  %pcfL 

Mr.  F.  Francis  kit  in  tber  phM^  ift 
elementary  work  on  Geography. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson,  professor  of  Ara- 
bic and  African  lanj^uages,  adlBor  of 
an  Account  df  Ma^»cco,  Hiiriiiuslae^ 
&c.  is  prfeparin^  for  the  prav,  a  tnns- 
latioji  into  English  ,6f  the  oelebiated 
Latin  tod  Arabic  Giiinattir  6f  j[£fpe» 
nius,  with  notet  and  obsdf^tfiont. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monrcs  jnn.  Katin  the 
press,  Outfiues  of  the  Anatooqr  df  the 
Human  Body,  in  its  tonnd  and  diseated 
state,  in  three  oouvo  t(»huilc9i[^  iUtt- 
trated  by  forty-four  engra^rtqgt.' 

Rogravlngt  from  u>ecinicin8  o^  Mor- 
bid parts  of  ibe  Vfftm,  ke;  prtaertM 
in  Mr.  Charles  Bent  cone<^oii,  Wibd* 
mill-street,  are  nearly  ready  fbr  p«iMI- 
cation,  and  will  appear  in  l^r  fiMci* 
ciili  of  ten  plates  each,  in  foiiov 

Fauna  Orcadehsis,  oi*  tba  l^tniral 
History  of  the  QtiadirHped*,  B(rd%  Itlff). 
tiles  and  Fithet  of  Orkney  AtM  BMt^ 
land,  by  the  Rev.  O.  LuW|  Minitter  of 
Birsa  and  Uuitiv,  is  printing  in  ^aitoi 
frobi  the  original  MS.  in  the  pAtaetnon 
df  Dr.  W.  K.  Leat!h. 

^erfnoHt,  by  the  fote  Riv.  W.  B;  Kf^• 
won.  dean  of  Killnh,  #ith  a.  ikileh  ^ 
his  life,  in  two  octavw  relaniet,  wiU 
thortly  a|ipear. 

Dr.  J.  Brown  hat  in  the  preiij  a  Hit* 
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Political  Explanation  of  the 

T.  T.  F.  Dibdin  continues  to 
on  his  Bibliotbeca  Spence- 
from  the  great  increate  of 
and  the  requisite  engravings 
tion  on  wood  and  copper,  the 
>e  enlarged  to  three  volumes, 
ess,  the  Rival  Roses,  or  wars 
d  Lancaster,  a  metrical  tale, 
s  octavo. 

3SS,  an  Essay  on  the  Influence 
I  Climates,  more  particularly 
»of  India,  on  Europtan  con- 
the  principal  effects  and  dis- 
ced thereby,  with  the  means 
g  and  removing  them.  By 
nson,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal 
large  volume  octavo. 
CSS,  Letters  on  the  Religions 
il  Tenets  of  the  Romish  Hie- 
Iressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  TrOy, 
ibishop  of  Dublin.  By  the 
ales,  D.  D.  late  Professor  of 
anguages  in  the  University 
and  Rector  of  Killeiiandr^ 
Also,  The  Grounds  of  Pro- 
or  the  causes  which  contrf- 
9  secession  of  our  forefathers 
Tors  and  corrnptious  ot  ^Me 
Rome.  By  the  late  Wttf. 
D.  D.  the  celebrated  htstok- 
tries  Vth,  &c.  &c. 
ication  of  the  Rev.  D*  Lloydl 
>r^s  Characteriitic  Poems,  iis 
he  Eclectic  Review  of  March 
Ben  unintentionally,  and  (en 
'i  part)  unavoidiibly  p6M- 
'ovember  next. 
B.  Trotter,  author  of  the 
r  the  late  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
set  to  publish  6n  ACcount  tff 
ough  Ireland,  which  he  has 
during  the  present  sdnfner. 
ietchel    and  Son   have  pur- 


chased  a  few  c6pi6s  of  the  plates  to 
D'Olissoo's  splendid  French  edition  of 
the  History  of  the  Ottomapi  Empire^ 
containing  forty  snljects,  beautifully 
engraved,  illustrative  of  the  mnnnert 
and  costOBis  of  the  Turks,  and  they 
intend  to  publish  them  as  a  tuitabie 
companion  to  the  Tarioos  tours  which 
have  of  late  years  been  made  tbropgh 
the  East. 

Mr.  J.  Nightingale  has  announced 
his  tntentiuD  of  publishing  a  Portrai- 
ture of  the  Church  of  England,  in  One 
large  volume  octavo. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  flroni 
the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  death 
Of  Charles  III.,  ITCfO-^fTSS.  With  nn 
introduction  rehtive  to  the  govemcfireni 
anid  state  of  Spain,  drttwii  from  origi- 
nal documents  and  Secret  pstpert;  nianjr 
of  which  have  i«*vcr  befbre  been  pnb^ 
lished.  By  William  Cose,  M.  A.  P.  R.  f 
F.  A.  S.     In  three  Tohnnes  quarto. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published^ 
handsrimely  prhited  ki  quarto,  a  f(fth 
▼olmne  of  Mr.  Burke's  works,  contaitVt 
iog  fdrlous  pieces  irhich  hove  nevet 
be«in  l^abllshed.  Ah  octavo  eflition  it 
nisb  in  the  pfeis.  The  sixth  and  seventli 
volumes  nre  (Inntlng,  and  wtll  appeal' 
Yt  the  course  of  the  next  winter.  The 
eighth  and  Ittst  volume  is  preperin|^ 
for  the  press.  It  will  contain  a  nan^ 
tive  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Burlie,  flCtoiti<- 
panied  with  such  parts  of  his  fkonHiar 
correspondence,  and  other  prodnetkuii, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit  fblr  publication. 

Rokehy,  a  poem  in  iki.  Camos,  Uf 
Waltef  Scott,  Bi^.  is  nearly  tMSf 
fbr  pnMication  in  one  telildie  qutmo. 

Mr.  Montgomei^'s  poetn  <*Tlie  WoiM 
before  the  Ffood,'*  intfy  be  ^kfieOled 
early  in  the  ensuing  season* 
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A  Botanical  Materia  Medica ;  con* 
sisting  or  the  geoerc  and  specific  cha- 
racters of  the  plants  used  in  medicine 
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to  medical  antliors.  By  Jonathan  StokeS| 
M.  D.  4  rols.  8vo.  31.  boards. 

Haworth^s  Synopsis  Plantarum  Suc- 
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Kicardi  Porsoni  Adversaria.  Notae  et 
Emendationes  in  Poctas  Grxcos,  quas 
ex  Scbedis  Manuscriptis  Porsoni  dc- 
prompserunt  et  ordinarunt,  J.  H.  Monk^ 
A.  M.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  A.  M.  orna- 
mented with  u  fine  portrait  of  the  au- 
thor, 8vo.  11.  58.  royal  8vo.  31.  3s. 

.^schyli  Septaro  Contra  Thebas.  Ad 
Fidem  M.  Sterum  emendavit.  Notas  ot 
Glossarum  a^jecit  C.  J.  Blomfield,  A.M. 
8va  78. 

EDUCATION. 

.  The  Translator's  Assistant,  being  a 
^ries  of  progressive  French  and  Eng- 
lish Exercises,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  the  Translation  of  Telemaque. 
By  A.  Lindley,  Author  of  the  Prepara- 
tory French  Grammar,  2s.  bound. 

Diurnal  Readings;  being  Lessons  for 
•very  day  in  the  year,  compiled  from 
the  most  approved  authorities.  ISmo. 
6n,  bound. 

A  New  System  of  English  Grammar, 
with  exercises  and  questions  for  exami- 
nation, and  an  appendix,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  vulgar  Angli- 
cisms, Scoticisms,  examples  of  bad  ar- 
raugiments,  ambiguity,  &c.  and  Ele- 
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The  Geogiaphy  of  Modern  Europe, 
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A  new  map  of  the  seat  of  War  in  the 
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Switzerland,  part  of  France,  and  the 
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By  Joseph  Foss  Desiou,  Master  of  tkc 
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Ice.  at  the-  Stafibnl  Summer  Aflfiizei| 
1812.  I9.  6d. 

Edwards's  Report  of  a  Judgment  de- 
livered in  the  High  Court  of  Admiraltj 
bjr  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the 
case  of  the  Snipe,  3s.  6d. 

Attorney  and  Agent'^  new  Table  of 
Costs,  by  John  Gent  Palmer,  Ith  edit; 
4to.  11.  Is.  boards. 

A  Statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
King  V.  Blacow,  with  an  Appendix,  ex- 
planatory of  Mr.  Blacow'tf  situation, 
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Derby  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Bla- 
cow, B.  A.  &c.  6s. 
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Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgi- 
cal  Knowledge,  Vol.  III.  Svo.  Us. 

The  Medical  Guide,  for  the  use  of 
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Practitioners.  By  Richard  Recce,  M.  Dt 
9tb  edition,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
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Tlie  New  Art  of  Meaioryy.  IbMnded. 
upon  the  princtplef  taught  by  M»  Gre- 
forVoQ  Feinagle,  with  some  account 
of  the  principal*  systems  of   arilfichil 
memory,   19mo.  12s 

Translatian  of  the  Record  called 
Domesday,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bucking- 
ham, Oxford  and  Gloucester.  By  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Bawdon,  4to.  price  11.  Is. 
■^  boards. 

Aphorisms  from  Shakespeare ;  arran- 
ged according  to  the  plays,  with  a  pre> 
face  and  notes,  and  a  copious  Index. 
ISmo.  7f».  boards.  

The  Edinburgti  Review,  No.  XXXIX. 
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The  Picture  of  Plymouth,,  illustrated 
by  a  plan  uf  the  Dock,  Dock  Yard,  ite. 
&c.  18mo.  5s.  boards. 

The  American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics,  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  6s.  each. 

Tlie  Complete  Weather  Guide,  in- 
•luding  the  Shepherd  of  Banbury's 
rules.     By  Joseph  Taylor,  12mo.  6*. 

West's  Guide  to  the  Lkkes,  10th 
fditton,  Svo.  6s. 

Quevtions  answered  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  some  members  of  the  oppo- 
•ttion,  or  J.  Bull,  Esq.  coosolting  the 
•rade  of  Delphi,  98.  6d. 

Count  Rumford^s  17th  and  18th  E^ 
Mys.    The  first  oa  the  Miif«e  of  tiM 


light  whieh  is  .  manifefced  on  ihm 
bustion  of  inttammable  bodieti  1i«' 
The  other  on  the  ezcelleDt  qtuKtlM 
of  Coflbe,  and  th«  art  of  making  k  te 
the  bighett  perfectioo,  4a. 
Poole's  Village  School  improved,  Sfc' 
Martin's  Appeal  to  ^blic  .  Btntib* 
leace  for  the  Relief  of  Beggars^  vitii 
a  view  to  a  plan  for  the  tupprMiicm  <f 

tl««j»wy»  fid. 

Proceedings  at   the  general  cay  cf 
Proprietors,  held  at  the  Bank  of 
land,  March  19th,  1819»  with 
tjonsoothe  oouduct  of  Lord  Kiagi  If. 
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• 

The  Widower,  a  poem,  crown  8veu 
9s.  boards. 

Doctor  Syntax's  To^r  in  Search  of 
the  Pictureaque,  a  poem,  royal  Sfo. 
10s.  6d.  pkuD,  11.  !••  ootonred. 

POUTICS  AVD  POLITICAL  BCOMOIfT. 

An  Addrets  of  Memben  of  the  flooao 
of  RqNreflentatives  of  the  Congnu  d 
tUe  United  SUtes  to  their  Constitoeolf 
on  the  snbject  of  the  war  with  Oraal 
Britain.  Akncandria  printad,  London 
rqMrioted,  Svo.  ito. . 

War  without  IKmise,  or  brief* 
fi<fen(tion9*oii]tlie  political  and 
cial  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Im* 
land  with  the  United  States  of 
rica  at  the  close  of  1811.     It. 

Leckie's  (G.  F.)  Essay  on  the! 
tice  of  the  British  Govcmmont,   Bin. 
58.  sewed. 

Canning's  Speeeii  delivered  in  the 
Houaeof  Commont,  JnneSS,  181 JL  St. 

.THIOLOOY. 

Ecclesiastical  Researdiei;  or  Philo 
and  Joaephos  proved  to  be  the  Histo- 
rians and  Apok^ists  of  Christ,  of  his 
folkywers,  and  of  the  Gospel.  By  Jdhn 
Jones,  Svo.  12s. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clerff 
of  the  Peculiar  of  the  Deanery  oif 
Heitford,  July  ^,  1818.  By  George 
Gratton,  Dean  of  Hereford,  wherdnti# 
pretensions  of  the  popes  of  Rome  lo 
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VoL  III.  of  The  Second  Biodoi,  or 
leflections  on  the  prophecies  of  tlin 
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IsratL    B^  tim  Be?.  W.  Btlikk|,lfJL 
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Letters  to  the  Rev.  6.  D>Oyley,  B.  D. 
in  answer  to  his  attack  on  the  (Edipos 
Jodaicua,  5a.  6d. 

Bf>say,  wherein  the  Condact  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  before  his  Ascen- 
sion is  considered.  By  C  J.  Lyon, 
B.  A.  8vo.  price  0i.   6d. 

CalviMism  Unmasked ;  being  an  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Ticker's  Predestination 
calmly  considered,  Sd  edition,  ISiBO. 
38.  6d  boards. 

Objeetions  of  a  Cfanrchman  to  unit^ 
in^  with    the  Bible  Society*    By  the 


Bev.  Ffederick  Nolan, a  Pariiyrter  of  tht 
United  Church.  28. 

Observations,  desigood  as  a  Beply  to 
to  the  «*  ThmightB»  of  Br.  IfaKby,  oo 
the  dangers  of  cirenlatiog  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  among  the  lower  ordeis. 
By  J.  W,  Canniogham,  A.  M.  Vioar  of 
Hat  row  on  the  Hill,  Ice. 

VOYAOBS  AMD  lE^TlU. 

Travels  m  Spain,  ezhibitiDg  a  com* 
plete  View  of  the  Topography,  Goren- 
meat,  Laws,  Religion,  flu:,  of  tbst 
Country.  By  J.  F.  Boiirgohig.  Trans- 
lated and  abridged  by  William  Mavor, 
LL.  D.  royal  18mo.  7s»  hoards. 
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Art.  I.     Travels  in  various  Countries  of  JSurofiCf  jfsia^  anJ^^tfrtc^,     Bf  \ 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.L.D.     rart  the  second.^  Ciieec^^.l^firyptt 
and  the  Holy  Land.     Section  the  first.     4to.  pp.  7i4.    Price  41.  it. 
Cadell  and  Davies.     1812. 

TX^E  gladly  redume  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Clktk^s  Tra-  ^ 
vels.      The  present  volume  is  a  continuation'  of  that 
formerly  published  by  the  same  aUtlior,  of  which  a  very  ample 
summary  will  be  found  in  som6  cff  the  preceding  numbers 
oT  this  journal.    To  the  n^eritd-of  that  publication  #e.  there- 
gave  a  very  decided  testimony ;  Mr  are  we  disposed .fi6w  to' 
subtract  a  syllable  from  what  we  at  that  ttme-said  in  its  pfai^d.' 
On  one  head  of  accusation,  indeed,  against  the  author,  we  are' 
inclined  to  think  that  we  were  then  leis' copious  than  perhap)^ 
the  occasion  required, — an-^'6rhissi<Jrt' not    unhahind,  in   the 
discharge  of  the-tooi'e  agreeable  ofl^de  /of  pointing  out  io* 
the  consideration  of  odr  readerd,  theKinteiresting  and  valuable', 
matter  by  which  odr  own  att^tion' had  been  attracted  'an.a 
engaged.    The- fault 'to  which  we  allude,  is  an  habitual  ^x-' 
aggeration  in  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  tbi  de»* 
basement  of  the  Russian    charslciter,  and   especially,   in  so 
much  of  that  description,  as  more  immediately  applies  to  the 
habits  and   manners  of  the   higher  dasses  of  soc^iety.     That 
the  views  of  th^se  subjects,  exhibited  in   the  former  volume 
of  this  work,  are  faithful  transcript^  of  the  impressions  made 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  will  b^ 
doubted  by  no  man  who  has  the  happiness  of  knowing  Dr.- 
Clarke,  or  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  his  book; 
JBut  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  saw  the  Russiarf 
Empire  at  a  most  unfavorable  moment,  and  while  under  the 
dominion  of  a  ferocious  madman — that  he  was  exposed  to 
Vol.  VIII.  4  T 
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remarkably  exempt  from  the  common  frnlingso^  biscoteflr*' 
poraries.  Though  obviously  of  a  temperament  of  mind 
leather  exposed  to  error  firom  an  excess,  than  from  any  de6- 
ciency  of  warmth  in  his  social  affections,  he  makes  no  sort 
of  parade  of  fine  feelings  and  overflowing  sentiment.  And 
though  it  is  (juite  beyond  question  that  his  attainments  in 
geoloey,  and  in  botanical  and  mineralogical  science,  are  ytrj 
considerable,  yet  he  never  forgets  that  the  bulk  o(  bit 
readers,  those  for  whose  instruction  hie  writes,  are  neither 
mineralogists,  nor  botanists,  nor  geologists.  The  tnfbnnauon 
on  these  branches  of  natural  history  which  he  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  he  has,  accordingly,  conprened 
into  a  space  comparatively  narrow;  wisely  retiiting  the 
temptation  of  inserting  in  his  book  philosophical  esaays,  at 
once  w^isome  from  their  length  to  those  who  are  igooiant 
of  the  subject,  and,  from  their  necessary  brevity,  unsads* 
factory  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  tt«  Moieover, 
although  Dr.  Clarke  possesses  an  almost  unequalled  power  c^ 
conveying  to  his  reaclers,  without  the  aid  of  painting,  a  coa* 
ception  of  the  scenes  he  visits,  scarcely  less  Itrely  than  thai 
which  painting  itself  could  furnish ;  yet  is  he  contented  to 
leave  undescribed  all  the  wonders  of  art,  and  all  the  enchant* 
ing  natural  scenery,  which  he  passed  in  bis  toute,  except 
where  others  h&d  left  unnoticed  what  it  is  really  material  to 
the  subject  he  treats  of  to  describe.  He  possesses,  in  a  word, 
one  excellence  inseparably  connected,  we  believe,  with  qot* 
lities  still  more  valuable  than  even  mere  intellecjtual  lupe* 
riority — we  mean  a  total  absence  of  ostentstion,  in  tho 
display  of  very  rare  and  valuable  accomplishmenta*  In  add* 
tion  to  what  we  formerly  said  of  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
darkens  composition,  it  may  now  be  addedi  that  bis  stvie  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  easy  kind  of  narrative^  in  iriuch  a 
sensible  man  naturally  writes  the  history  of  bis  own  tnvela» 
It  is  simple,  versatile,  and  copious-^oecasionaliyy  iadeed, 
bearing  an  unpleasant  resemblance  1 1  the  manner  of  Gibbon, 
and,  in  its  more  laboured  passages,  somewhat  over-wrought 
and  turgid. 

As  compared  with  his  former  volume,  it  is  not  impibbable 
that  the  majority  of  readers  will  csteemr  the  present  a  little 
iminteresting.  For  one  man  who  will  study  a  quarto  Tolaiao 
of  travels  through  the  Troad,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  you  shall  probably  find  a  hundred,  who  will 
peruse  with  delight  the  new,  lively,  and  unexpected  detaD, 
given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Russians 
and  Cossacks.  We  all  love  to  contemplate  •  animated 
fiictures,  whether  accurate  or  inaccurate^  of  the  cbacacter  <tf 
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once  the  proof  and  the  punishmeitt  of  buroan  depra>4ty»  Qfi-. 
the  probable  event  of  this  greait  contest,  it  would  be;  now 
idle  to  speculate,  even  were  thia  the  proper'  occasion'  for 
such  inquiries.  But  if,  as  some  aneiongsi  us  are  disposed  t6 
believe,  the  struggle  is  still  to  be  protracted,  it  then  indeed 
becomes  n)atcrial  to  ascertain  tlie  character  of  that  iofiportant 
body  of  men,  who  form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  It  is  in  this  view  that  Dr.ClaFke's  publication,  tbe- 
latest,  the  most  learned,  and  elaJborate  aceouni  wis  posses^^ 
of  the  state  of  society  in  that  country,  acquires  at)  4ntere$l* 
which  belongs  to  the  writings  of  no  other  traveller*  In  thi»: 
view,  also,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  light  ntidment|'  to  in-^* 
quire  into  his  pretensions  to  the -praise  of  an  impartial  and - 
a  competent  judge  of  natural  cbaracter.  Our  opinion  on 
that:  subject,  we  have  already  expressed  :  with  what  qualifi*. 
cations  it  is  held^  will  more  fully  and  properly  ap)|)^ar  iu  th« 
<;purse  of  this  article. 

'  Tibe  volume  wbvch  we  bare  now  to  exadiine^  coftitaina  tbe 
result  of  Dr.  ClfiHce's  reflections,  made  during  a^  journey  of 
about  six  months  rcontiuuanoe,  through  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
tbe  Holy  Land.    Of  these  countries,  already  so  amply    de»«    . 
cribed  by  Shnw,  Pococke,  Maundrell,  and  Chakidjer^  our  in-^    \ 
formation  is  singularly  minute  and  copious^-so  copious,  ip«    \ 
deed,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  contracted  the  duties    \ 
of  a  writer  of  travels  in  the  present  day,  to  little  more  than: 
the  correction  of  the  errors^  of   his  prfdecessors^ :.  We  are. 
not,  however,  disposed  to  be  very  fastidious  in  laaenting  tha 
nnukiplication  of  books,  which  do  really  contain  any  kind  of 
accurate  knowledj^e.    It  i^  no  doubt^  too  late  now  to  ex-. 

Eett  to  hear  muca  which  we  bare  not,  in  substands,  heard 
afore,  of  the  usages,  or  habits^  or  even  of  the  antiquities  of 
Constantinople  or  Greece:  Uut  the  observations  made  oa 
tbeae  interesting  regions  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  can 
never  be  unimportant ;  never,  at  least,  so  long  as  we  have^  on 
tbe  subject  of  which  he  treats,  any  error  to  rectify,  or  any 
prejudices  to  remove — or  while  men  will  persist  in  prefer* 
ring  the  works  of  a  fashionable  cotemporary  author,  to  the. 
antiquated  researches  of  our  less  lively  and  entertaining  fore- 
fathers. •  ^ 

It  would,  however,  be  very  i^njust,  were  we  to  attribute 
the  high  celebrity  of  Dr.  Clarke's  volumes,  to  any  other  caus« 
than  their  own  very  great  and  somewhiu:  peculiar  merit.  Hr 
is  in  fact  a  writer  of  travels,  such  as  has  but  seldom  appeared 
in  any  period  of  our  literary  history,  and  such  as,  till  the 
publication  of  his  work,  was  wholly  unknown  in  our  own 
daySi    And  first  of  all,  he  is  in  his  character  of  tk  traveller, 

4Tsf 
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remarkably  exempt  from  the  common  of  his  cdtf ap« 

poraries.  Though  obviously  of  a  tc^|^...^.jnt  of  mnd 
leather  exposed  to  error  from  an  excess,  than  from  anj  defi- 
ciency of  warmth  in  his  social  atFections,  he  makes  no  loit 
of  parade  of  fine  feelings  and  overflowing  aentiment  Asd 
though  it  is  (juite  beyond  question  that  nis  sttainmcatt  is 
geoloey,  and  in  botanical  and  mineralogical  science,  arewfj 
considerable,  yet  he  never  forgets  that  the  balk  of  ke 
readers,  those  for  whose  instruction  he  writes,  are  wsAa 
mineralogists,  nor  botanists,  nor  geologists.  The  infemsiM 
on  these  branches  of  natural  history  which  he  collected  is 
the  course  of  his  journey,  he  has,  accordingly,  i  iiei[wiwi 
into  a  space  comparatively  narrow;  wisely  resisdng  tk 
temptation  of  inserting  in  his  book  philosophical  emji,  u 
once  wc^arisome  from  their  length  to  those  who  are  i| 
of  the  subject,  and,  from  their  necessary  brevi^, 
factory  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  it*  Moweici^ 
although  Dr.  Clarke  possesses  an  almost  unequalled  psewof 
conveying  to  his  readers,  without  the  aid  of  pminting,  a  eos- 
ception  of  the  scenes  he  visits,  scarcely  less  lirely  uso  tkn 
which  painting  itself  could  furnish ;  yet  is  he  coDlenled  » 
leave  undescribed  all  the  wonders  of  art,  and  all  the  ciirhi 
ing  natural  scenery,  which  he  passed  in  hit  toote, 
where  others  b&d  left  unnoticed  what  it  ia  really  mat 
the  subject  he  treats  of  to  describe.  He  possesses,  in  a  aei 
one  excellence  inseparably  connected,  we  believe,  with 
lities  still  more  valuable  than  even  mere  intelleotiial  i 
riority — we  mean  a  total  absence  of  oatentaiioe,  ia  ih 
display  of  very  rare  and  valuable  accomplishmeDta.  Ia  atf- 
tion  to  what  we  formerly  said  of  the  general  chameier  of  Dr. 
darkens  composition,  it  may  now  be  added,  thaahtttffkii 
eminently  adapted  to  the  easy  kind  of  narratire^  in  wkA  i 
sensible  man  naturally  writes  the  history  of  hia  owa  ttivdk 
It  is  simple,  versatile,  and  copious  occaaionally,  irisii 
bearing  an  unpleasant  resemblance  1 1  tbe  manner  of  Gibboii 
and,  in  its  more  laboured  passages,  somevriiat  over-i 
and  turgid. 

As  compared  with  his  former  volume,  it  is  not  it 
that  tbe  majority  of  readers  will  esteem  the  present  a  lii 
unintercstin£r.  For  one  man  who  will  study  a  quarto  toIoI 
of  travels  through  the  Troad,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  Ai 
Holy  Land,  you  shall  probably  find  a  hundred,  who  «fl 
peruse  with  delight  the  new^  lively,  and  onespected  dciA 
given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  tbe  habits  and  roannera  of  the  Roaies 
and  Cossacks.  We  all  love  to  conteoiDlate  aniflilBi 
fiicturesy  whether  accurate  or  inaccura  i       chanciflrrf 
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pur  own  species :  but  it  is  a  very  small  number,  compara- 
tively, who  are  much  concerned  to  know  whether  the  site  of 
Ilium  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  or  io  the  Ticioi^ 
of  Alexandria  Troas.    It  cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  there  is 
a  degree  of  heaviness  about  the  volun^  now  before  us,  which 
not   even   that  rich   colouring,  with    which  tne   descriptive 
powers  of  the  author  have  adorned  it,  is  at  all  times  saffi« 
cient  to  relieve.    The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  tedium  almost 
unavoidably  resulting  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  subject 
of  his  work.    The  narratives  of  a  traveller  must,  after  all^ 
depend  for  their  interest  upon  verv  much  the  same  principles, 
as  those  to  which  the  charm  of  ail  other  narratives  is  owing; 
among  which  some,  perhaps,  of  the  most  certain  and  co- 
pious sources  of  pleasure^  will  be  found  to  consist  in  strong 
sympathy  with  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  narrator,  or  hero 
of  the  tale — in  rapid  and  lively  transitions — in  full,  minute^ 
and  highly  finished  representations,  of  the  scenes  or  charac*  ' 
ters  about  which  the  narrative  may  be  conversant—- or,  finally^ 
in  a  succession  of  images  opposed  to  each  other  in  marked. 
and  striking  contrast.    In  the  former  volume  of  this  work^ 
th^  two   last  mentioned   requisites  of  interesting  narrative 
were  to  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance.     Nothing  which 
curiosity   could  have  required,  was  wantine  to  the  comple* 
tion   of  the  portraits  of  the  Russian  and  the  Cossack ;  nor 
could    any  contrast    have    been     imagined    to    the  stupid 
inanimate  brutality  of  the  one,   more  perfect  or  amusing^ 
than  the  erect  deportment  and  courteous  liberality  of    the 
other.    In  the  travels  of  our  author  through  Greece  and  the 
Holy  Land,  we  confess  we  very  much  desiderate  these  ani^* 
mated   pictures  of    life    and    manners.     With  a   dignified 
and  not  ungraceful  reserve.  Dr.  Clarke  has  usually  avoided 
any  mention  of  his  own  personal  adventures :  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  journey,  in  which  his  literary  pursuits  seem 
continually  to    have  been  impeded  by   the  niore   pressing 
avocations  of  his  mercantile  and  military  associates,  have  pre- 
vented his  exhibiting,  in  this  volume,  any  of  those  complete 
and  entire  views  ot  the  state  and  condition  of  the  different 
countries  he  visited,  which  we  noticed  in  our  former  num- 
l>ers  as  the  characteristic  excellence  of  bis  composition.    £x« 
cept,  however,  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  interest  which  the. 
difference  of  subject  produces,  we  do  not  know  that. this 
"volume  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  last.     We  are  rather^ 
we  think,  inclined  to  prefer  it.    Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man  oCan 
active,    inquisitive,    and   ardent    mind — more    than,  usually 
gifted    with    such   knowledge   as    is    acquired   by    solitary- 
study — ^and  not  ill  acquainted  with  mankind ;  but  somewhat 
deficient,  we  apprehend,  io  candour  and  caution  in  his  jud^-t^ 
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metits  on  bis  fellow  creaturesi  and  not  Teiy  e  iiinentfjr  Jis- 
tinguished  (to  use  a  term  often  very  groaaly  isused)'bf  a 
phUosophtcal  mihd.  To  such  an  understanding,  sobjecb  if- 
fording  large  scope  for  the  investigation  of  diaputed  faca, 
antiquarian,  historical,  or  literary,  (and  such  are  UBeinqairiei 
connected  with  the  present  journey  of  oar  aotfaoty)  appfltf 
better  adapted,  than  those  more  comprehenatve  spec1lbbSB^ 
as  to  the  general  character  and  future  deatiny  of  aatioM, 
which  occupy  so  considerable  a  part  of  bis  former  folona 
All  the  subjects,  moreover,  to  the  elucidation  of  wUdi  hii 
labours  are  here  directed,  possess  even  yet  a  never  fiaiiig, 
and  almost  unequalled  charm.  Nothing  can  be  indiffieicitiB 
us,  which  throws  any  new  light  over  the  in^titutioBSi  ik 
habits,  or  the  arts  of  that  wonderful  people,  who  iohibiisl 
the  celebrated  regions  which  were  once  tne  seat  of  Gfcdsi 
empire.  The  history  of  Greece  forms  the  most  extrsofdiHiT, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  authentic  record  in  dieaouf 
of  mankind,  of  the  influence  of  tastt-,  liberty ,  and 
upon  human  character.  The  lapse  of  eventnil  i 
ages,  has  not  yet  made  it  possible  to  cast  even  a 
glance  at  the  story  of  that  extraordinary  people,  witboot 
nishment.  The  unequalled  energy  with  which  they  est 
tered  difficulties  apparently  insuperable — the  Tast  eUni  rf 
their  military  resources — the  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
temper — ^tbeir  undoubted  superiority  to  the  whole  haaisa 
us  well  in  the  lighter  graces  as  in  the  higher  efForta  of  ga 
iu  a  word,  that  intellectual  superiority  to  which  tbey  ^ 
their  unnatural  political  elevation^  not  only  secured  to  Ae 
monuments  of  the  empire  and  of  the  sciences  of  Grecet^  ^ 
reverence  even  of  their  conquerors,  but,  through  aH  suMBd- 
ing  ages,  have  commanded  the  admiration  and  cfiiwiBd  ckt 
inquiries  of  mankind. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  ffUfBi 
of  the  barbarians  had  ultimately  swept  away  ail  the  Gtacai 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  science,  which  the  extincuoa  CM 
of  Roman  liberty  had  not  destroyed  ;  all  that  remained  of  t- 
terature  and  knowledge  in  Greece,  appears  to  have  W0 
transferred  to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empircy  and  to  ik 
still  flourishing  cities  of  the  lesser  Asia.  In  the  days  of  kr 
last  emperor,  the  city  of  Constantine,  though  often  deMJM^ 
by  the  ignorant  rapacity  of  her  sovereigns,  still  preserpsd  » 
tire  many  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  with  which  Afi 
ever-active  spirit  of  the  Grecian  artists,  degenerated  tlsMfk 
they  were  from  the  taste  of  their  fbrefiithenSy  had  enbelidM' 
that  metropolis  of  the  East.  Of  the  ravasies  of  the  TdAh 
more  seems  to  have  been  said,  than  is  cot  ocher  idik 

probability  or  with  historical  tradKioil.    T      o 


stantinople  by  Mahnaet  II,  mt*  wt  tbe  iwnlt  «(;itW.  J|i*r« 
ambition  of  CKtending^  hJaenfttr^  lor  tv«a,  witha  iGImMiA 
hbiorians'of  the  aiega  nwatd  faaw^  ito  ^wUegg,  ot^ia-  irfcwpfcii 
c6al  for  (he  million  of  thft  Projibet. '  Tbfe  MtbsdHthnMii 
tribe,  wbo  in  a  tew  years  had  eiiwrf;«d  from' «rt'«bactfre  4bft  ' 
trict  on  the  banVa  of  the  Oxos,  and  extended  their  empire 
from  the  Dnieper  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  were  still  in- 
•ecttre  in  their  conquests  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the 
European  states,  between  nbose  powers  an  union  for  tt»e  sup- 
port of  their  Chriatiao  bretfarn  in  the  East,  had  often  been 
projected.  In  tbe  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  II. 
obteine4  at  once  a  seat  of  esqpire,  and  an  effectual  barrier 
agsiust  the  combined  effiirts  m  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
The  operation  of  the  same  motives  which  caused  the  capture 
of  the  city,  preserved  it,  when  acquired,  from  destruction. 
So  congenial  to  the  common  tasie-i  and  character  of  man- 
Iciod  are  those  luxuries  whichj  under  an  endless  variety  of 
forma,  always  indicate  and  accompany  the  increase  of  wealth, 
that,  in  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  origin  of 
their  power  to  the  capture  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East, 
the  TurliB  had  wholly  lost  sieht  of  the  pursuits  and  habits 
of  their  nomade  forefathers,  with  most  of  the  lastcs,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  more  elegant  arts  of  more  opulent  and  long 
settled  communities,  thby  bad  become  intimately  acquainted; 
aod,  after  the  first  violence  of  tlie  assault,  anxiously  exerted 
themselves  to  preserve,  not  onlf  the  more  immediately  ser- 
viceable abodes  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
but  most,  also,  of  the  more  splendid  edifices  which  it  owed 
to  the  opulence  or  piety  of  its  monarchs.  Tiie  mosques  and 
minaretSr  consecrated  to  th^  worship  and  religious  services  of 
the  Mahomedan  fajih,  were  constructed  from  tiie  ipagnificent 
^les  which  the  former  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  empire  bad 
oeilicated  to  ^e  culture  of  a  purer  faith:  the  sumptuous 
baths  which  the  emperors  had  accumulated,  with  an  osten- 
tatious but  well  jiid^ged  liberality,  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  subjects,  were  studiously  preserved  and  laboriunsly  eni- 
bcsUished;  and  the  Hippodrome,  under  iln  new  appellation 
of  jttmeidan,  still  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
its  original  formation. 

The  present  qap'atire '  comptences  with  Dr.  Clarke's  resi- 
deqce  at  CoDSUntiDpple.  In  confirmation  of  the  accounts  of 
all  former  travellers^  be.^^ea,  tliat  the  remains  uf  many  of 
the  buildings,  JKid  inuch  of  (bp  costume  aud  general  appear- 
ance of  the  ancient  city,  is  stijl)  distinctly  visible.  Oh  this 
wibject,  the  foUcwinig  paasa^.isat  once  accurate  and  cou>- 
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*  After  the  imagination  haR  been  dazzled  with  pompous  asi  izr.z: 
descriptions  of  palaces  and  baths,  porticos  and  templet,  groves,  c.-3.tj«, 
and  gardens,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  may  prove*  that  in  the  obsc*?  o**' 
dirty  lanes  of  Consuntinople,  its  small  and  unglazed  ahopa^  the  Kjt  cf 
architecture  observed  in  the  dwellings,  the  long  covered  walks,  tsrsi  va%- 
ing  as  bazars,  the  loose  flowing  habits  with  long  sleeves,  wort  ?y  i^-^ 
natives ;  even  in  the  practice  of  concealing  the  features  of  the  v:-*?:, 
and  above  all,  in  the  remarkable  ceremonies  and  observances  of  tbt^./: 
baths;  we  behold  those  customs  ;ind  i^ppcarancea  whicli  charactenr-^i v.^ 
cities  of  the  Greeks.  Such,  at  least  as  far  as  inanimate  ohji'CTS  ar>r  :s. 
cerned,  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  interesting  ruins  of  Hcrc-iis^-- 
Pompeii,  and  Stabia:.'  p.  3. 

In  the  ccnfiurl  of  :i  topic    already   so    ?.iiiplv  discm^f'J. : 
tliat«~r  the  aiuiqtjiiJH:'.  aiul  other  nieinoral>ili:i  of  it i is  rec. li- 
able ciry,  *  on  wliicli,'  snys  Dr.  Chirke,    *  tlio    volume-!  «*" " 
have  been  written,   would  alone   be  •^e.ffieicnt    to  co^-tit-ir*.  . 
library,'   onr  iinthor  has,   we  tjjink,   iniitlcd   himself  n  rrtv. 
praise,   both  for  ulj;it  !:e  hiis  dune,   and  for  what  he  u>  c:..:- 
ted  todo.     lie  li;\?>   told  w.wv.h   thai  is   ux.  onci:    both  ccn.J 
and    original,  and   h:is  with    a  f^'w  exceptions,    pasf^ei  c*r 
every  ihin^"  whieh  former  ir;ivellers  have  conununicated.  i' 
excepiing  from  this  general  eonm'.endation,   the  very  'inz-^ 
aeecMini    of  Dr.    Clarkti's  adventures   in     the  interior  of  '-'- 
senmlio,  we  almost  feel  ourselves  ir»iiitv  of  sonic    i^'rra:^u*^ 
A  man  who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,    has  enpjT- 
in  an  exploit  of  such  imminent  hazard,  as  that  of  penetrtr; 
into  the  C harem  of  the   (J rand  SuUan,     may    perhaps  r  i 
himself  hardly   used,  in  having  to  encounter  reproaches-" 
those,  for  whosr  enteitainmeni   he  has  risqued  his  exi>it'-^- 
Thinking,  however,  very  hij^hly  of  the  value    of  the  ''V  • 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  being,  we  ftar,  inore  indir^err* 
than  we  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  accommodations   nnd  drrrtTS*" 
recreations  of  the  Sultiin,  we  confess  the  knouletlge  fjT.i*i:^' 
on  these   points,  seem    to    us    very    much    too    dearlv  ri' 
chased.      The    voluptuous    and    fanciful  descriptions" «-  • 
other  writers  had  given  of  these  scenes  of  royal    repose,  »' 
the  mysterious    secrecy  in   which  they   had    been    concci  - 
from  human  observation,  had  excited  a  kind  of  morbid  C!-"* 
osity  respecting  them.     In  tlic  plain  and  consistent  accou^ 
Dr.  Clarke,  our    readers   will  find  some  disappointment,  pr- 
iiaps,  and  some  amusement,  hut   nothing  very  niarvellcu*  " 
surprising — nothing   very   incredible  or  very  enviable.    T: 
Sultan  a|)pears  to  live  uuich  as  it  might  have  been  susfjei"*-^- 
that  a  Suhan  woukl — iiigre.it  splendour  and  great  mearnf>*- 
in  a  crowd  of  eunuchs,  bostanghis,  and  women — among  Jc- 
ciou^    batljs,  and    still   more  di'licious    &ummcr-house>^--fC* 
rouiided  \^ith  ilUfashioned  gardens,  and  ilUimagined 
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ivoiii  the  potentates  of  £tir6pe.  We  have  notmoHi  :tQ- 
cribe,  or  even  to  i^ive  an  intelligible  ahridgementof  the  mi* 
nnte  description  of  the  seraglio^  with  which-  many  pttes  of 
this  volume  are  occupied.  Tbel  ibUowihg^  id  Dn  Clarke*^  de- 
scription of  the  chamber  of  atidience,  in  '■  which  the  Sultan 
Mother  receives  visits  of  cerenioov  from  the  Sultanas,  'aikd 
other  distinguished  ladies  of  the  (5harem.     '  '  .J/'. 

*  It  h  such  an  apartment  at  tlwbest  painters  of  scenic  decoration  wmilol 
have  selected,  to  afford  a  strikUig  ideaof  the  pony, -the  sednsSpn,'  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman  Coort  The  su^  is  best  ftoited  for  Ub 
lepresentadon,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the  stige 
in  his  imagination  while  it  is  described*  It  was  sorroonded  with  cnofu 
moos'  mirrors,  the  costly  donations,  of  infidel  kis^  as  they  are  styl^by 
the  present  possessors.  These,  mirrors,  the  women  of  the  seraglio  sonie-i^ 
times  break  in  their  frolics.*.  A%  the  upper  end  of  the*  throne  is  a  soit 
of  cage,  in  which  the  Sultana  sits,  surrouhdea^ with. latticed  btinds,  ibjr 
even  nere  her  person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  'explMed  to  dio  cbiamM 
obserration  of  slaves  and  fenpiales  of  the  <iliarenu^--;A  lofty-  fKMft'bf 
broad  steps,  covered  with  ciimsbn  doth,  leadl  itp^this'^ge,  astp'a  HlrMlft/ 
Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  tiro  bamishedf  i^riiirs^of  sttte,  cNvverad 
widi  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one  on  each  side  die^eatrance.  To  the 
z%ht  and  the  leiftof  the  throne,  and  tepon  a  ktel  with  it,  are  the,ali»tIU^ 
mrtments  of  the  Sulun  MoUler,  and  her  nrinoqKd.  fenmles  in  wpitii^ 
Thejextemal  windows  of  the  throne  are  all  \att|c^ :  on  one  sid^ijdbfg^ 
look  toward  the  sea,_anc|i  on  the  other  into  the  qnaofmjg^^  of  the  .C|ia«, 
rem,  the  chamber  itiself  occupying  the  w;hole  breadth  ofthe  btu{dSuj^g,|0a 
the  side  of  the  quadrangle  int9  whjTch  it  looks.  The  area  bdp^  yttt 
lanced  throne,  or  the  (ron^  of  tlie  stage,  to  ifolldw  the  idea  befbrt  po^^ 
poied,  IS  set  apart  for  attendant^,  ibr  d&ttrs,.  for  sttbrs,  musibr  icfim**' 
sients,  and  whatsoever  is  bronght  into  t)ie  ClnkHiiil  for  the  amuseqeot  tf  • 
the  court.*  pp.  22, 23.  ..=  *:"  >     » 

. .  The  baths  of  the  palace  -appear  toposfesji  at  Hsaat  :^qa| 
splendour. 

*  We  reached  at  length  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  what  nnght  be  terneU  ther 
smutum  ionctontm  of  this  Paphiao  temrde,— 4be  baths  df  the  SuMo'Mo^ 
tb^  and  the  four  principal  Sukanas.  They  are  smoM ,  biis  vcrv  f^tfgasti 
constmeted  of  white  mafMe,  and  lighted  bv.  groood  glass  above. '  lAi 
the  upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and  bsdi  rasthe  Snktm  Motfatr^  ooo^ 
oealed  bj lattice-work  from  the  rest  of  the  apanmsa. ,  FouotaUia.plap 
constantly  into  the  door  of  this  bath  from  all  iu  Sides,  and  efcivdMfrae^ 
of  refined  inxuxy  has  been  added  to  the  workt  which  a  people  of  «L<|iqers 

— : — ■  ■■  'I ^- — ■; — .   '''     \      '  il.nrrt 

.  *  The  mischief  done  in  this  way  ^  the  Gsand  Sigaior^  womta  is  m-mfiH* 
tiB9i  KMiic  of  the  most  costly  artWIes  of  fttrnitoie  aot  removed,  whca  jtt^. 
ecMD^  from  tbeir  winter  apartmenti  to  the  palace.*  .^^piiong  the  hnmbiit  wtf  tw' 
hirge  ookmred  luHtre  grtTeri  by  the  £arl  of  Bikini  iMt  wit  only  Misiiaadsaiiariiiil;* 
tlicir  abaenoe,  and  even  men  bv  a.,qooMno>  lofn  ,J3bMs  Nlprtise  ;ia^iS>i  .wht4' 


de^g»d,  are  whipM.hy  the  blac|E.^i})0(|^  f )){NaJ^i{^tl)fr  fetS|fiilo,  fmgtm^^ 
to  orade  and  ndicuK.  ^ 
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ht9t  vftrsed  io  t^^  ceremonies  of  the  badi»  have  been  oupiUe  of  i 
or  requiring. .,. We  now  proceeded  to  that  pait  of  tbe  ChireB  ihich 
lookf  into  the  seraglio  garden*  and  entrred  a  iMlge  afnitmeat  cdM  Ckt 
veJ  Ticrizyf  or  as  the  French  would  express  it,  Saile  de  Fwwma^  Hot 
the  other  ladies  of  the  Charem  entertain  thenoMcIves  b^  hearhtf  and  m^ 
Comedies,  farcical  representations,  dances,  and  miiaic*  yftftmi'tm 
the  state  of  an  old  lumber  room,  large  dusty  pier  g^aaset»  in  heaffj  dU 
frames,  neglected  and  broken,  stood, like  the' vicar  of  Wakcfiekfi  Uf 
^icttire,  leaning  agatnst  the  wall,  the  whole  length  of  ooe  «de  4  h 
loom.  Old  furniture,  shabby  bureaus  of  the  'wtuwt  Boglish  wQd,odi 
of  oak,  walnut>  or  mahogany ;  inlaid  broken  cafaineta ;  w^wmni  fcf 
BientB  of  chandeliers ;  scraps  of  paper,  with  rags  and  empcj 
ixuLes,  were  the  only  objects  in  this  part  of  the  palace.' 

Of  the  danger  with  which  this  inventory  of  rojml 
fery  was  madei  some  idea  may  be  foimed  firom  tbe  Mb^ 
ing  statement.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  cooipariionSy  ttSMiiag  ii 
tbe  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  were  examining,  thiDi|b  ^ 
windows,  a  private  apartment  of  the  Sultanas  called  tbec^fl^ 
ber  of  the  garden  of  hyacinths.  ^  We  had  acaroe  {fsip  k4 
ended  our  survey  of  ihis  costly  scene,  when  to  our 
may  a  Bostanghi  made  his  appearance  within  the  i 
but  fortunately  for  ns  his  head  was  turned  froon  the 
and  we  immediately  sunk  beneath  it,  creepiiqp  b, 
hands  and  knees,  until  we  p^ot  cl«-ar  of  the  {vaffdeoaf  l(^ 
cinths.*  p.  27.  Instant  death  would  hare  been  the  wm^ 
able  consequence  of  detection. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  scenes  and  employments  like 
that  Dr.  Clarke  passed   the  whole  of  his  time   in  the  1 
capital.    We  shall  briefly   notice  a  few  of  the 
ble  objects  which  attracted   his  attention. 

During  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  the  proceniflai'^ 
Grand  Signior  at  theopenin«r  of  the  Bairam— theesaefh*" 
did   pageant  exliibited  to  the  inhabitants  of   that  liyi   *■ 
conducted  with  its  customary  magnificence.     One  peAoI^ 
civic  pomp,  for  its  singularity  deserves   to  be  lecaidBd.  i 
large  colleeiion  of  ancieikt   armour,    which    Dr.  CJatSi  ■ 
thijik  with  great  reason,  supposes  to  form  |>art  of  tbe 
and  military  engines  of  the  Greek  emperors,    w 
sumpter  mules  before  the  Grand  Signior,  and 
form  no  inconsiderable   part    of  tbe  grandeur  o^  the 

The  bazar,  or  market,  for  manuscripts,  is  one  ef  Ae 
remarkable   liteiary  curiosities  winch  the   worM   has  ss^ 
day  to  exhibit ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  i^  also  one  ef 
neglected.     Dr.  Clarke,  upon  unquestionable  data, 
that  no  less  than  S0,000  maiuiscrtpts,  Arabic,   Pii 
Turkish,  are   daily  exposed  to  sale  in  t*""        '  "e  ^ 
Constantinople,    ft  must  not,  however,  I  ad* 

whole,  or  even   the  greater  part  of  ttici  vanfUh 
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•ingle  copies.  But  of  snch  an  immense  collection  thd  know* 
ledge  hitherto  ftttaiiied  must  of  necessity  be  most  imperfect. 
A  more  diligent  scrutiny  might  discover  much  that  would 
amply  repay  the  labour  of  the  search. 

The  monstrous  superstitions,  or  rather  the  incredible  buf- 
fooneries, too  miserable  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  even  of 
superstition,  which  arc  practised  as  religious  duties  by  the 
dervishes  of  Scutari,  have  been  often  amply  described,  and  by 
no  one  we  think  more  fully  or  accurately  than  that  by  the  ciu* 
Kcn  Olivier, — a  lively  and  vituperative  republican,  who,  in  the 
years  1794 — 5,  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  published  on  his  return  a  very  copious  account  of 
his  observations.     The  narrative  of  Dr.  C  is  given  with  his 
characteristic    clearness,  and,  though   often   told,  the  story 
deserves  to  be  once  more  repeated. 

*  As  we  entered  the  mosque,  we  observed  twelve  or  fourteen  dervishet 
walking  slowly  round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small  space,  surrounded  witli 
rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building.'  ^  In  a  gallery  over  the  entraocc 
were  stationed  two  or  three  performers  on  the  tambourine  and  Turkish  pipes. 
Presendy  the  dervishes,  crossing  their  arms  over  their  breasts,  and  with 
each  of  their  hands  grasping  their  shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the  su» 
perior,  who  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  facing  the  door  JE 
the  mosque.  Then  each  in  succession,  as  he  passea  the  superior^ 
having  finished  his  bow,  began  to  turn  round)  first  slowly,  but  after- 
wards  with  such  velocity,  that,  his  long  garments  flying  out  in  the  rotator^ 
motion,  the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  like  so  many  umbrellas  apoa 
their  handles.  As  they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  from  their 
•boulders  and  raised  gradually  above  their  heads.  At  length  as  the  velo»* 
city  of  the  whirl  increased,  they  were  all  seen  with  their  arms  extended 
horizontally,  and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  inconceivable  rapidity. 
"Phe  music,  accqmpanied  by  voices,  served  to  animate  tf^em,  while  a  steady 
old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelisse,  continued  to  walk  amon?  tj;iem,  with  a  fixed 
countenance^  and  expressing  as  much  care  and  watchfiuness,  as  if  his  life 
iwould  expire  with  the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony.'  '  The  elder  oF 
these  dervishes  appeared  to  me  to  perform  the  .task  with  so  little  labour  or 
exertion,  that  although  their  bodies  were  in  violent  agitation  their  counte- 
nances resembled  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  sleep.  The  younger  part  of 
the  dancers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the  others,  but  it  seemed  in 
them  a  less  mechanical  operation.  This  extraordinary  exercise  continued 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes;  a  length  of  time  it  might  be  supposed 
sufficient  to  exhaust  life  itself  during  such  an  exernon,  and  our  eyes  began 
to  ache  with  the  sight  of  so  many  objects  all  turning  one  way.  Suddenly, 
oh  a  signal  given  by  the  directors  of,  the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  spec* 
Kators,  the  dervishes  all  stopped  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
tnachine,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary  all  in  one  circle,  with  their  faces 
iiiTariably  towards  the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  on  their' breasts,  and 
Igraaping  their  shoulders  as  before,  bowing  together  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  utmost  regularity  almost  to  the  ground.  We  regai^ctl  (hem  with 
Bttooishment,  not  one  of  them  being  in  the  slightest  degive  out  of  breathy 
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heated,  or  haviog  hit  counteoance  at  all  diooged.  .  After  dm^dK 
to  valk  as  at  first,  each  folio  m  ing  th^  othert  within  the  railiog,  wi 
the  superior  as  before*  As  soon  as  their  obeisance  had  been  ■• 
begao  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhibition  lasted  as  Umz  as 
and  was  similarly  concluded.  They  then  began  to  turn  for  the  tb 
and  as  the  dance  lengthened  the  music  gprewr  louder  and  more  a 
Perspiration  became  evident  on  the  features  of  the  derviihcs^-chcc 
garments  of  some  among  them  began  to  droop,  and  little  acddcto  o 
such  as  their  striking  against  each  other ;  they  neTcrtheltsi  per 
until  large  drops  of  sweat  falling  from  tlieir  bodies  oo  the  loor, 
degree  of  friction  was  thereby  produced,  that  the  noise  of  their  ka, 
the  floor  was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this  the  third  sod  hi 
was  mad(;  for  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance  ended.*  pp*  S8    401 

Cn  the  first  of  March  Dr.  Clarke  finally  quitted  Cooitti 
pie.  We  will  not  so  abuse  the  patience  of  our  reader^ss  i 
ciipy  any  part  of  the  space  we  are  able  to  allot  to  theim 
the  volume  before  ns,  with  the  old  dispute  about  tfaesiiBd 
ancient  Ilium.  We  must  for  the  present,  therefore^  con 
onrselves  with  saying,  that  to  so  much  of  the  creed  of  Ji 
Bryant  as  places  the  city  of  Priam  very  much  to  thefoni 
the  strait  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  we  do  oiost  coad 
tiously  subscribe.  At  the  same  time  they  wlx>  tike  ■ 
delight  in  such  inquiries,  will  do  well  to  conaolt  Dr.CUi 
book.  And  if  they  should  chance  to  smile  at  the  eoosdtf 
with  which  he  arranpres,  in  their  se?eral  stations,  tk  m^ 
of  iEneaSy  Ajax,  and  .£syeles,  they  will  yet  hardly  fdVk 
edilied  by  the  variety  of  classical  knowledge  with  vhok 
illustrates  his  own  peculiar  theory,  and  the  very  lat* 
accurate  survey  of  the  d  strict  of  Troas  wliich  be  faitpi^ 
in  support  of  it. 

From  the  warm  springs  of  Bonarbashy,  to  «k!d  I 
Clarke  is  disposed  to  assign  the  honour  of  being  tk  ^ 
nr/a>  nicntidned  11.  X.  !4S,  our  author  proceeded  to  tkMiR 
of  the  Mender.  1  be  cities  of  £ne,  (the  A*»u»  of  SudkiTtf 
n)anl(^,  and  Ueyran.itch,  are  ail,  especially  tiie  fiM,  fbi 
ft  marl\al)le  for  their  extent,  their  beauty,  a»d  iheirvA^i> 
beyrauijtch  is  the  capital  of  Troas.  The  land  sairoambc' 
a  iertile  plain  embosomed  in  lofty  mouutaina— b  the  f^ 
of  the  Pad  I. 'I  o^'  the  Dariianelles,  whose  immeiiae  wealth  til 
])ursuancu  (;rthe  enlightened  policy  of  the  Porte,  bei 
exhausted  by  endless  e.xactions.  It  is  to  the  aridk 
Paciia,  h(iwever,  in  the  pursuit  of  materials  for  buUdinCi 
the  aitists  of  this  counti4  are  indiebted  for  the  ezqamci 
Hunt  of  a  female  figure,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  vk 
rle))i)biiid  in  the  public hbiary  ot  the  Univenity  of  Caahi 
Atur  H  careful  inspection  of  the  anliqni  '  of  BeVMliiKk 
huvini;,  ut  the  imminent  peril  of  a  bi  ncchy  cqofc 


lorious  scenery  visible  ftom  thesommit  of  Mount  Gargarns, 
ur  author  at  last  reached  the  soiirces  of  the  Mender,  or,  as  he 
iiially  writes,  the  Scamander.     With  the  natural  beauties  of 
lis  spot,  heightened  no  doubt  by  classical  association,   Df«, 
larke  appears  to  have  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  delighted^ 

*  Our  ascent/  says  he,  ^  as  we  drew  near  to. the  source  of  the  rsveiV: 
came  steep  and  stony.     Lofty  summits  towered  above  us,  in  the  greatest 
vie  of  Alpine  grandeur,  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged  bed  below,  all  the 
bile  foaming  upon  our  left.     Presently  we  entered  one  of  tlie  subliinest . 
aoral  amphitheatres  the  eye  ever  behdd,  and  here  the  guides  desired  tis' 
•  alight.    The  noise  of  water  silenced  every  other  sound.    These  craggy 
cks  rose  perpendicularly  to  an  immense  height,  whose  side  and  fissuies, ' 
» the  very  clouds,  concealing  their  tops,  "were  covered  with  pines ;  grow-  * 
g  in  every  possible  direction,  among  a  variety  of  eiicergreen  shrubs,  wild 
ge,  hanging  ivy,  moss,  and  creeping  herbage.     Enormous  plane  trees 
aved  their  vast  branches  above  the  torrent.     As  we  approached  its  deef^ 
ilph  we  beheld  several  cascades  all  of  foam,  pouring  impetuously  from 
lasms  in  the  naked  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  .  It  is  said  the  same 
amiBceot  cataract  continues  during  all   seasons  of  the  year,  wl^olly 
Infected  by  the  casualties  of  rain  or  melting  snow.    That  a  river  so 
aobled  by  ancient  history  iihould  at  the  same  time  prove  equally  eminent 
circumstances  of  natural  dignity,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  related.     Its 
igin  is  not  like  the  source  of  ordinary  <treara8,  OMCure  and  uncertain ;  of 
ubtful  locality,  and  undetermined  character  ;  ascertained  with  difficulty, 
long  various  petty  subdivisions,  in  swampy  places,  or  amidst  insignificant 
iilets,  failing  from  different  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  aAd  eouaHr 
baitary :  it  bursts  at  once  from  the  dark  womb  of  its  parent  in  all  the 
eatness  of  the  divine  origin  assigned  to  it  by  Homer.     The  early  Chris- 
DS  who  retired  or  fled  from  the  haunts  of  society  to  the  wilderness  of 
argarus,  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  effect  produced  by  grand' 
jects,  in  sei^dng.  as  the  pi. ice  of  their  abode,  the  scenery  near  the 
iirce  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  voice  ot  nature  speaks  in  her  most 
'ful  tone,  where  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving  forests,  and  broken  precis 
:e^,  the  mind  of  man  becomes  impressed  as  by  the  influence  of  the  present 
eity/  p.  14-3—4. 

■  • 

From  the  Dardanelles,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  finaTly 
iled,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  March,  in  a  siuait . 
.iff  which  was  carrying  provisions  to  the  British  army,  then  • 
icamped  before  Alexandria.    On  such  an  expedition,  it  is  not 

be  supposed  that  much  time  could  be  afforded  for  a  survey  .• 
'  the  shores  and  mountains  of  the  lovely  islands  by  which  he- 
lased.  *  Barrels  of  Adrianople  tongues,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  • 
leese,  onions,  and  biscuit,'  appear  to  have  engrossed  ibfi 
bole  attention  of  the  captain  of  their  vessel,  who,  icnhpuld,- 
eiu,  beheld  without  the  least  remorse  al)  the  pains  he  inflicted^ 
I  his  passengers,  by  passing  unvisited  the  lands  where '  EoImH; 
res  were  strung  in  every  valley,  and  every  mouotnitt  }\9Sr 
lusectated  by  the  breach  of  iDspiratUH)**  p*  182»  '. 
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Tbc  voyage,  however,  was  Iiappily  i  em  d,  by  ik  iltfa 
tioi)  of  their  vessel  at  the  iaianaa  .  C,»  (Un.  —jdern  Si 
and  Uliodes,anil  at  ibefTulpli  of  ij'laucus  in  Ad*  Miaw-  The 
gulpli  of  Glancus,  or,  as  it  is  Dc  r  called^  the  Imlj  oOiKii. 
lying  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient  proviDGes  of  Cm  ai 
Lycia,  is  remarkable  for  the  gmncJeur  of  its  sceneir,  ib pot- 
lenriiil  climatp,  and  the  beautiful  rvmaim  uf  unioahriib 
imnicdintc  vicinitv.  The  modern  town  of  Macri  n  m  ■ 
the  site,  and  nmidst  the  ruins,  of  TelmeasQ!.  "Hie  atmt 
theatn:  was  an  enormous  pile^  erected  on  the  side  of  tlifr 
mountain  sloping  to  the  sea.  In  the  construction  of  ihe  b» 
ing,  the  arcliitcct  Iiad  laboured  to  throw  into  the  penpecind 
the  sublime  lundscapc  by  which  he  was  sun-ouMm.  fc<l 
be  found,  indeed,  that  the  artists  of  Greece  wm  ^ 
cflrefui,  in  ihe  construction  of  their  pnblic  edifices,  lo: 
beautien  of  nature  subsenientto  those  of  art.*  Oflkii^i 
examples  may  l>e  found  in  the  remains  oF  the  nnoHM 
pies  nnd  theatres,  commanding  the  tall  clifb,  or  rioig 
iiollou-s  of  the  mountains,  which  spread  along  tkc 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  lesser  Asia.  1^ 
bourliood  of  Tclmessus  abounds  with  Saroi,  and  DllKri 
nicnts  uf  its  former  greatness,  inferior,  indeed,  to  ils  * 
splendour,  but  well  deservin);  a  patient  and  careful 
lion.  VV'e  have  noi  room  at  present,  liowerer,  even  ' 
notice  of  llic  most  remarkable ; — nor  can  we  afford  s| 
abriilgumt-nt  of  the  dc-tniled  account  given  by  oiirai 
early  part  of  the  campaign  in  E;rypt. 

.After  visiting  Cyprus,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  in  tbe 
frignie  to  Acre,      Tlic  ship  having  been  dispatchiM, 
tloet  ofTAIiinikir,  lo  lake  in  a  cargo  of  bullocks  forikci 
of  the  army,  Dr.  Cl.irkc  was  engaged  to  act  as  iMn  ' 
his  t'neiul  Captain  Cnlverbouse,  who coinmaiided  ibe 
itogDtiiiting  tliis   important  affair  with   Djeszar  Va^ 
tyriuit  of    Acre.      Tlic    portrait  exhibited    of  thi 
is  ctirionx.  ncciirntc,  and  instructing.     Possessed  of  I 
vigour  uf  biKJy,   and  a  lai^c  share  of  natnral    * 
profuumlly  i<;iH>rant  of  all  ttic  advantages  of  Ht 
lilemlly  despising  ttiein,  he  gave  full  indulgence 
bloodtliirsty  and  brutal  temper,  with  the  most  perfeed 
and  contempt  uf  all  human  and  divine  authority-.     GliL 
it  is  to  rr-dect,  tluit  sucli  a  monster  should  bsTe  existil' 
own  days,  gratifying  without  restraint,  for  more  thai 
yenrs,  his  stupid  and  ujalcvulcnt  pttssions,  it  is  not 
^nteniplntc  the  picture  steadily  and  in  detail.    Ws 
more  or  less,  the  slaves  of  pomp  and  c' 
not,   pet'iapo,    he  without   its  use,   t 
(it  ihoi^c  i))»hio<ts  iu  the  miod  of  a  pain 
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imulated  more  powerful  tyrants  to  deflate  the  world* 
u,at  an  eariy  peiioddf  life,  ^Id  himself  to  a  o^ercbant 
»iaiuiiio|>ic;  and)  fjFQm  tbe  simaiiou  of  a  Maaielutef 
n  to  the  high  dignity  of  Governor  of  Cairo.  At  the 
wliicb  the  book  before  us  refers^  he  was  Pacha  of  Sekie^ 
ent  8idon;  '  lord  of  Damascu!!  of  Berttns  and  Tyre; 
h  the  exception  of  a  revoltamongthe  Druses,  might  be 
red  master  of  all  Syria.^  Though  nomitially  subject  to 
te,  he  was  in  fact  wholly  independent  of  its  authority, 
•ellation  of  Djezzar  signifies  butcher.  Dr.  Clarke  saw»  as 
us,  several  persons  standing  bytheJoo):  of  his  apartment, 
without  a  nose — others  without  an  arm — with  one 
ff  or  one  eyc«*  At  one  period  of  the  Pacha^s  life,  having 
to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wives.  He  put  seven  of  them 
I  with  his  own  hands.  While  the  Komuius  lay  off  Acre 
baoce  had  arisen,  in  consequence  of  some,  stones  having 
irowii  into  the  ship's  boat,  by  some  of  the  Pacha's 
Dr.  Clarke  instantly  proceeded  t<%  the  ptiiace  of  the 
to  complain  of  this  insolence.  The  manner  of  hiti 
on  is  thus  related. 

biog  could  exceed  the  cxpressioo  of  fury  visible  in  Djezzar's 
nee  at  this  intelligence.  It  might  have  been .  said  of  htm  as  of 
dorzzar,  the  form  of  his  visagt  wot  changed,  Dniwing  his  dagger 
)ued  the  olHcef/— as  Bertociau  trembling,  said  to.  us,  aow  you  will 
cd^  What,  said  I,  is  he  goiog  to  do?  Tofut  to  death  thai  fi^ot 
led  he :  and  scarcely  were  the  words  utterea,  than  I,  more  terrified 
of  the  partyi  caught  hold  of  tlie  Djezur's  arm ;  the  midshipmaa 
lis  intreaties  to  mine,  and  every  one  of  us  euroesdy  supplicating 
sr  the  poor  Tictim.  Ail  we  could  obtain,  was  permission  from  the 
\  hd?e  the  punishment  suspended,  until  Captnin  Calverhouse  was 
I  of  the  circumstance^  u  ho,  coming  on  shore  i«vcd  the  man*f 
388. 

are  tempted,  though  the  extract  is  long,  to  transcribe* 
amusement  of  our  readers  the  following  curious  piisKnp^e^ 
le  account  of  another  interview  between  our  author  anif 
nmary  dispenser  of  vindictive  justice. 

found  him  seated  on  a  mat,  in  a  litde  chamber,  destitute  even  oZ 
oest  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse  porous  earthen-ware 
or  cooling  the  water  he  occasiooally  drank.  He  was  sur.  ounded 
ns  maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  manner  before  described.  He 
looked  up  to  notice  our  entrance,  t«it  continued  his  eroplo3rment 
ng  upon  the  floor,  for  one  of  his  engineers,  a  plan  of  some  works 
b^o  coostructiog.  His  form  was  athletic,  and  his  long  white  beard 
covered  his  breast ;  his  habit  was  that  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  hn^ 
oasisting  of  a  white  camblet,  over  a  cotton  cassock.  His  turbair 
\  whtto.  KeiUier  cushioo  nor  carpet  decorated  the  naked  boards 
if  an.    In  hia  girdle  he  wore  a  poignard  set  with  diamonds;  bat 
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this  he  apoloffized  for  exhiUdng,  saying  ^  it  badge  of  rfertf 

governor  of  Acre^  and  therefore  could  not  .^  ■«;,,  jbh^.'*  Tki 
sttion  began  by  a  request  from  the  Pacha,  that  EagHdi 
future*  entering  the  Bay  of  Acre,  would  fine  ooly  <Mie  gaD»  navas 
aignal  than  as  a  salute  upon  their  armal.  •<  Time  caa  be  » fat 
reason/'  said  he  *^  for  such  a  waste  of  gunpowder  in  oeremoaykaiM 
friends.  Bcsiies/'  he  added,  «<  I  am  too  old  to  be  plcandaiiw 
nony :  among  forty-three  pachas  of  three  ta*ISf  oow  liviag  ia  Tbaf,! 
am  tbe  senior.  My  occupations  are  consequently  as  joq  see  loy  i^» 
tant/'  taking  out  a  pair  of  scissarsi  and  beginiun^  to  cutfigansiiiaa 
which  was  his  constant  employment  when  atranffera  we  picaai.-aa 
he  afterwards  stuck  upon  the  wainscot.  **  I  shall  send  each  ^tjmmf 
said  he,  '*  with  good  proof  of  old  Djezzar's  ingCTuhy,  Thafi 
dressing  himself  to  Captain  Culverhouse,  and  olferiog  a 
''  there  is  a  symbol  ot  your  pofession/'  While  I  «ai 
the  capuin  the  meaning  of  this  singular  addma,  he  ofttcd  _ 
Aower,  denoting*  as  m  said,  ^*  afioiid  uOtr/krwiMiom  ^f  tim 
As  often  as  we  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  bitaiiicaa  of  asi 
•(Tected  to  be  absorbed  in  these  trifling- cODceita*  or  Inmffd  At 
tion  by  allegoncal  sayings,  to  >\'hose  moral  we  could  fiad  as 
due.  His  whole  discourse  was  in  parables,  profeifas^ 
pricDtal  apologues.  One  of  his  tales  tasted  oearlj  aa  I 
man  who  wished  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  cultbpatioo  of  a 
without  consulting  the  lord  of  the  manor*  whcoetei  he 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  his  situation  with  rdeiei 
Signior.  There  w;k?  evidently  much  cuimiag  and 
pretended  frivolity.  Apparendy  occupied  ia  regoh 
watch  paper  with  his  scissors,  he  was  all  tbe  while 
our  worcfs  and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious  to  discover 
any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our  visit.'*  p.  370. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  same  purpose   io  Dl 
^(xik  ;  hilt  our  reader  will  proliably  be  aatiaficd. 

While   the  Koiiuilus  was   tukiiig  in    her  storas  tf 
cur  author  piucecileil,  with  a  strong    |>aft^  of 
and  ui;h  u  ^uard  of  the  Djezzar's  cavalry,  to  N 
aliall  endcuxoiir  to  com  press  into  the  remaJnioff 
article,  >i>n;o   of  the  more  interesting  of   ilie    maafi 
remarks  wiiich  oceur  in  this  volunu:,  respecting tae 
history  u^d  aniiouitics  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  tlio 
of  »enptuie  which  the  activity  and  learning  of  Sk; 
ableJ  inm  to  iIi:»covcr. 

1  lie  village  (if  Nazareth  standing  at  the  foot  of 
is  siiil   inhabiteti  by  some  of  the   wretched  ^ 
l\uh;iof  Acre,   to  uho:>e   mr.nd^tes  an   inatoot 
obiiiieiuv  IS  exacted.     'I'iie  c<:nvt:rsation    of  the 
liul  v\   i>o.:»|iiaint   against  their  govemon, 
rnil   '*  het^^rrN  in   F.n^iai*it   are  happ^^^  — 
jeoi  A.iii/i.  ■     '•  l\\tflKUirT*  said  i 
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pier"   replied   the  Arab,   "in  a  good   government:    better, 
because  they  will  not  endure  a  baa  one**  p.  440. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  St 
Luke's  Gospel.  **  They  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  a  bill 
whereon  their  city  was  built."  Its  modern  appearance  ex- 
ictly  corresponds  to  this  description.  This  solitary  spot,  pp 
>ften  honoured  as  the  residence  of  the  redeemer  of  mankind, 
s  sunk  into  the  most  debased  state  of  political'subjection,  as 
veil  as  into  the  grossest  superstition  and  ignorance.  At  the 
ower  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  Franciscan  convent,  whejre 
iie  friars  sliew  what  they  call  the  kitchen  and  fire  place  of  the 
virgin  :  they  have  also  a  miraculous  self-suspended  pillar  of 
jranite. 

The    well    intentioned     zeal    of    the    Empress     Helena, 
lided  by  the  labours  of  a  whole  generation  of  opulent  and 
powerful  devotees,  has  covered  with  churches,  and  monastO'* 
ies,  and  altars,  almost  every  spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
xadition  has  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  any  of  the  transae- 
ions  of  our  Saviour's  life.     Helena  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror  Constantine  the  iirst.     In  her  eightieth  year  she  com- 
menced a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.     The  youthful  spirit  and 
sriterprize  of  the  undertaking  are  truly  marvellous ;  but  ac- 
;ivity,  unattended  by  good  sense,  not  only  loses  all  its  value, 
>ut  often  becomes  positively  pernicious.    As  a  specimen  of 
;he  discretion  with  which  her  improvements  were  conducted, 
t  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to   the  structure,  to  which,  for 
nany  centuries,  the   name  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been 
iffixed.     The    church   by  which   this    consecrated    place  is 
:overed,  stands  nearly  in   the  centre   of  the  modern   city, 
ind  all  travellers,  and  writers  on  the  subject,  from  the  days 
>f  Eusebius  down  to  those  of  Mobs,  de  Chateaubriand,  concur 
D  bearing  testimony  to   the  identity  of  this  spot  with  that  in 
^rbich  the   body  of  the  Redeemer  was  deposited.    The  long 
existence  of  this  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be  the  otxly  evi<* 
lence  of  its   truth.      The  fabric  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  now  given,  is  built  in  the  principal  aisle 
rf  the  church  and  *  beneath  the  main  dome,'  and  resembles, 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  a  huge   pepper  box.*    The   pilgrims  by 
^hom  it  is  visited,  are  first  introduced  into  a  kind  of  ante- 
[:hapel,  where  is  exhibited  a   block  of  white  marble   lying 
before  the  door   of  the  interior   chamber — the  actual  tomb, 
as  Helena  supposed,  of  the  Saviour.     This  block  is  pointed 
[>ut  as  that  on  vNhich  the  angel  sat ;  but  correspouds  ^neither 
i¥ith   the  mouth   of  the    sepulchre,  nor  with  the   substance 
From  Which  it  must  have  been  hewn*— the  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
consisting  all,  as  Pr.  Clarke  informs  us,  of  common  compact 
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limestone.  From  the  account  given  by  the  Evufdbil  i 
die  tomb  of  the  Messiah,  it  seems  unquestionable,  tk  if  n 
formed  by  the  excavation  of  a  rock.  Matthew,  Loke.  la 
Mark,  mention  this  circumstance.  From  St.  John*s  GoipB 
it  appears   that   the  sepulchre    was  immediatrly  w&tMa{ 

the  place  of  crucifixion  :  tlv  i\  »  rm  rer»,  on  'ir«Vfv9«,  line,  w  I 
Tw  xfiTw  |biini|iAiioy  xsuih  h  S  iiivm  yitU   fT^On.     *Ex«i  2v  hd  tot  rwnii 

T»y  Waiftnr,  x.  t.  ^.  The  name  of  Golgotha,  si^ifyinf;  ''^ 
place  of  a  Scull,**  and  that  of  Calvary,  which  is  syDOoiMi 
with  it,  arc  supposed  with  ^eat  probability  to  xndtcmi 
place  of  sepulture.  The  antit'nt  Jews,  in  common  ^i 
other  Kastern  nations,  aivong  whom  the  burial  of  tiirU 
was  practised,  constructed  their  tombs  with  incredible  UboK 
Of  these  sepulchres,  or  sotoi\  yery  numerous  ezamplaa 
mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  conMofhf 
excavations,  or  chambers,  formed  in  the  lateral  arfam  4 
lofty  and  durable  rocks ;  and  of  this  kind  it  is  proMIc  ■ 
that  possessed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Now  it  iW  i^ 
posed  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  neitber  any  art 
remaining,  nor  any  appearance  of  rocks  in  which  sochimif 
tacle  might  have  been  formed — neither  does  it  rmii  v 
marks  of  those  depositories  of  the  dcaid,  to  which  «c  ^ 
suppose  the  place  of  our  Lord's  burial  to  have  ^ 
the  name  of  Golgotha.  Shaw  endeavours  to  explflr* 
difficulty  by  saying,  that  all  the  rock  was  cot  anr  i 
the  level  o^  the  church,  ''  leaving  the  tomb  or  grotti^ 
ground."  On  examining  this  remaining  ^rn/ZO,  InivevB;^ 
Clarke  could  find  no  traces  whatsoever  of  any  antiest  v^ 
^  The  sides'  says  lie,  'consist  of  that  beautiful  breccii^ 
garly  called  verd-antiqnc  marble,  and  over  the  entrancftt 
substance  is  of  the  same  nature.' 

Of  the  state  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  its  populaboi,  ■> 
ners,  and  government,  we  have  but  little  infonniM  ^ 
Dn  Clarke.  The  following  description  of  the  ippoMh' 
their  cavalcade  is  given  with  his  usual  vivacitv,  inisi 
unfavourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers/ 

*  At  length,  after  about  two  hours  had  been  passed  io  dsi  a* 
anxiety  and  suspense,  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  sooth— Aff' 
exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade,  and  inscandy  tbsi 
himself  from  his  horse,  was  seen  bare-headed  upon  his  kaeet,  Uc* 
proroect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the  sight  burst  upon  oi  aOT^ 
•hall  describe  it !  the  effect  produced  was  that  of  total  silence  ±« 
out  the  whole  company.  Many  of  the  party  by  an  www^^Kmp  a: 
look  off  their  hats,  as  it  entering  a  church,  without  being  weatik  a 
^oing.     The  Greeks  and  Catholics  shed  torrcnu  of  temi  and  fRS 
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moniiig  to  cross  themselves  with  unfeigned  devotioni  asked  if  they 
light  be  permitted  to  take  ofiF  the  covering  firom  their  feet>  and  proceed 
ire-footed  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
randeur  of  the  s^tacle  which  the  city  alone  exhiUted.  Instead  of 
wretched  and  ruined  town^  by  some  diescribed  as  the  desolated  rem- 
int  of  Jerusalemt  we  beheld  as  it  were  a  flourishing  and  stately  metro- 
dis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domeSf  towers,  palacesy 
nirchesy  and  monasteries;  all  of  whichi  glittering  in  the  sun's  rayst 
i6ne  with  inconceivable  splendour.  As  we  drew  near,  our  whole  atten* 
on  was  engrossed  by  its  noUe  and  interesting  appearance.  The  lafe|f 
ills  whereby  it  is  surrounded,  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance  oiF 
evation  inferior  to  that  which  it  really  possesses*'  p.  525. 

At  Jerusalem  our  travellers  were  well  lodged^  and  very  bos- 
ilably  enleriained,  by  the  Franciscan  friars  of  the  convent 
F  St.  Salvador.  These  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
ppear  to  enjoy  a  very  sufficient  proportion  of  the  luxuries 
[)d  comforts  of  life.  Dr.  Clarke  and  bis  company  were 
igaled,  in  addition  to  the  more  substantial  requisites  of  a 
ood  supper,  with  tea,  (on  which  by  the  way  he  pronounces 

cordial  and  well  merited  eulogy)  lemonade,  coffee,  and 
some  bottles  of  Noyau.^'  The  last  article  appears  to  be  in 
reat  dcMtiand  at  Jerusalem. 

The  manufactures  of  the  place,  or  at  least  such  as  Dr. 
iarke  saw,  consisted  of  beads,  crosses,  sheMs,  rosaries,  &c. 
^f  their  rosaries  and  amulets,  some  were  wrought  of  fbe 
lack  fetid*  limestone  of  the  Lake  Aspbahites :  it  is  worn  in 
le  East  as  a  charm  against  the  plague.  The  streets  of  Jeru- 
ilem  arc  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  their  lower  storied 
iTing  no  windows.  The  bazars  or  shops  are  mean,  poor, 
id  uiiwhoiesonie:  the  rapacity  of  the  Turks  had  effectually 
^eventod  the  exposure  of  any  valuable  articles  for  sale.  The 
ty  is  inhabited  by  a  confused  tribe  of  Christians^  Jews, 
Ki  Maiiometans  :  and  they  are  generally  listless  and  ignoram, 
lie  niosquc  of  Omar,  erected  m  the  seventh  century  by  the 
aliph  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
rois  a  most  magnificent  pile,  superior,  in  the  opinion  of 
r.  Clarke,  to  the  mosque  of  Sajot  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

is  never  opened  to  the  profane  gasse  of  Christians ;  nor 
uld  our  author  obtain  from  the  governor,  even  through 
R  interest  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  interpreter,  p^rmibsion  to 
ter  it.  The  Greek  and  Armenian  convents  are  large  and 
lendid.     In   the  appearance    of  the  latter   every  thing  is 
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oriental.  *  The  Patriarch/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  'makes  bis  ap- 
pearance in  a  flowing  vest  of  silk,  instead  of  a  monkish  habit, 
ami  every  thing  around  him  bears  the  character  of  eastern 
magnificence.  He  receives  his  visitors  in  regal  staleliness, 
sitting  amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and  regaling  them  with  all 
the  luxuries  of  a  Persian  court.* 

Few  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  more 
remarkable,  than  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Though  spoiled  of  its 
vegetation  at  the  period  of  the  siege,  yet  sucn  is  the  natanl 
aptitude  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  olive  trees,  that  there 
are  now  to  be  found  upon  it  many  of  a  very  venerable  anti- 
quity. At  ^lie  foot  of  the  mount  there  is  a  grove^  still  called 
the  Garden  bi  Gethsemane.  At  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  our  Saviour  *'  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it" 
David,  flying  from  his  son  Absalom,  '^  went  up  by  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up.'*  (jold  indeed 
would  be  the  heart  of  that  man,  who  coula  tread  with  indif- 
ference on  this  hallowed  soil.  The  ^^  plains  of  Marathon  and 
*the  ruins  of  lona*'  tell,  indeed,  of  glory  and  devotion,  but  thef 
tell  also  of  the  extinction  of  science,  and  of  the  fall  of  en*' 
pire.  He  who  wanders  among  the  consecrated  bills  ^^  wbick 
stand  about  Jerusalem,** — who  is  surrounded  fay  those  scenes 
among  which  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  was  once  con- 
spicuous— where  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  denounced  fab 
dreadful  vengeance,  or  hailed  the  approach  of  the  greit 
Redeemer — over  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem  arose,  while 
the  chorus  of  heaven  proclaimed  to  earth  the  descent 
of  the  incarnate  deity,  and  from  whence  the  meek  and  holy 
Jesus  poured  forth  his  benedictions  on  the  pure  in  heart, 
the  mourner,  and  the  persecuted,  while  thousands  re-echoed 
their  blessings  on  him  who  had  healed  all  their  diseases — be, 
in  fine,  who  sees  that  holy  spot  on  which  our  expiring  Be- 
deemer,  triumphing  amidst  agonies  unutterable,  exclaimedj 
^^  it  is  finished,** — such  a  man  will  be  wrapt  into  a  far  noUa 
company  than  that  of  the  sages  or  warriors  of  Marathon  oi 
lona ;  and  though  he  may  weep  over  the  events  which  Ui 
memory  will  retrace,  yet  a  joyful  hope  will  dissipate  his  teaii) 
when  he  remembers  that  the  scenes  among  which  be  standi^ 
will  ere  Ions  witness  the  triumph  of  his  Saviour*s  kiflgdom- 
that  again  all  nations  will  worship  towards  Jerusalem — thattfa 
lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  that  there,  where  tfa 
great  sacrifice  was  completed,  shall  be  seen  the  consummi" 
tion  of  earthly  happiness,  and  the  glorious  foretaste  d 
heaven. — In  such  feelines  the  author  of  this  volume,  we  fli 
well  satisfied,  has  cordially  sympathized. 
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Bethlehem  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  six  miles.  At 
this  plnce  the  plague  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  during  Dr. 
Clarke's  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  that,  when  he  announced 
to  tfu-  monks  of  St.  Salvador  his  intention  of  visiting  it,  he 
was  informed,  thai  if  he  persisted  in  bis  purpose,  he  could  not 
hi-  re-:i(l  oitted  as  a  visitor  at  their  monastery.  Nothing  de» 
terrt-d,  however,  by  difficulties  which  would  have  alarmed 
a  less  adventurous  J>pirit,  \\q  finally  quitted  the  Franciscan 
firiars  to  vjsit  liie  place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

The  town  lies  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  the  southern  side  of 
a  deep  valley.  A  monastery  is  erected  over  the  cave  of  the 
nativity,  whose  walls  appeared  like  those  of  a  vast  fortress. 
The  fear  of  contagion,  however,  prevented  our  traveller  from 
expi  (ripo  this  building;  and  after  all  the  mummeries  which 
be  had  witnessed  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  perhaps  but  little 
reason  to  lament  his  inability  to  see  what  would  probably  have 
been  menjy  a  repetition  of  them  in  a  still  more  tiresome 
R>rni  In  the  v  I  ey  below  the  town  is  a  well,  by  which  Dr. 
Claike's  I  arty  halted  for  refreshment.  Wells  in  the  East  are 
too  Viihialjle  not  to  be  very  carefully  preserved.  Our  author 
•Apposes  th!s  in  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  to  be  the  identical 
well,  the  waters  of  which  were  brought  to  David  by  three  of 
l^is  **  uii<T.it\  mrn''  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  "  The  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  was  then  in  Bethlehem."—"  Ana  David 
jjpnged  and  said^  Oh  !  that  one  would  give  me  to.  drink  of  the 
^ater  of  the  well  of  Bethlehepn  which  is  by  the  gate."  The 
gisppjecture,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  probability.  In 
!^;intvctioii  with  ti^ls  illustration  of  the  inspired  writings  it 
P^Ey  be  well  to  mention  here  a  similar  observation,  made  by 
J)r.  Clarke  in  the  Terebinthine  vale,  which  lies  in  the  road 
pom  Bethlehem  to  Jaifa.     We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

.  *  After  thre^  miles  of  as  hard  a  jouroey,  over  hills  and  rocks,  at 
Py  we  had  experienced,  we  entered  the  famous  Terebinthine  vale, 
piiowned  during  nineteen  centuries  as  the  field  of  the  victory  gained  by 
pe  youngest  of  the  6on<  of  Jesse  Qver  the  uncircumcised  champion  of 
»^  Philistines,  who  had  "  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God/'  The 
^fmonitus  locorum  cannot  be  more  forcibly  excited,  than  by  the  word 
^  Scripture :  <*  And  Saul  and  the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered 
^Igether,  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  Elah^  and  set  the  batde  in  array 
r^n-t  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philistine  stood  on  a  mountain  on 
^  one  sMe,  and  Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other  side :  and 
fire  was  a  valley  between  them.^'  Nothinjir  has  ever  occurred  to  alter 
«  appearance  of  the  country.  As  it  was  then»  so  it  is*  now.  The 
iry  brook  whence  David  <*  chose  him  &y^  smooth  stones"  has  been 
^ticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim  journeying  ficom  Ja|&  to  Jerusalem  | 
I  of  whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way."  p.  6^9 
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Dr.  Clarke's  testimony  as  to  tbe  unequalled  fertility  of 
Judea  is  very  remarkable.  It  aflPorded,  says  he,  *  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is 
possible  to  behold/  The  rocks  and  vallies  were  coYered 
with  vines  and  olive  trees.  From  their  bases  to  tbeir  som- 
mits,  the  hills  were  a  continued  garden.  Millet,  cotton, 
linseed,  tobacco,  and  barley  were  seen,  among  other  staadiug 
crops.  ^  It  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.^  *  Under  a  wise  and  beneficent 
government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all 
calculation.' 

The  Dead  Sea  is  seen  from  the  hills  of  Bethleheoiy  ap- 
parently in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  fiact  at  the 
distance  of  a  wearisome  journey.  The  Arabs,  by  whom  ito 
shores  were  infested,  prevented  Dr.  Clarke's  approach.  At 
the  spot,  from  which  he  beheld  it,  its  appearance  is  wiU, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  majestic.  It  is  upwards  of  aeventjf 
miles  long,  and  nearly  nineteen  in  breadth.  Of  tUs  lale 
many  marvels  have  been  told.  Mons.  de  Chateau briand,  (as«e 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  number*)  speaks  of  a 
**  dismal  sound  proceeding  from  this  lake  of  oeath  hk 
the  stifled  clamours  of  ike  people  engulphed  in  iis  wtttenT 
That  its  shores  produce  fruit  beautiful  to  the  sight,  bat 
containing  nothing  but  ashes — that  its  waters  and  ezhalaikwi 
are  destructive  ot  animal  life — that  it  bears  upon  its  sorfaee 
even  the  heaviest  metals — these,  and  numberless  stories  of 
a  like  character,  have  been  perpetually  repeated,  and,  as 
h  shoidd  seem,  from  the  more  authentic  accounts  of  Maao- 
drell  and  Haselqais»t,  with  barely  any  foundation  of  tralh. 
The  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  specific  gravity  of  iti 
waters  must,  liowever,  be  excepted  from  this  remark.  MauD- 
drell,  a  very  high  authority,  asserts  that  it  bore  up  bis  bodjfj 
in  swimming,  with  uncommon  strength.  £yery  author  indeal 
by  whom  the  lake  is  mentioned  (as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Cltffa) 
from  Aristotle  downwards,  concurs  in  attesting  the  reality 
of  this  fact. 

Of  much  narrower  dimensions,  but  in  beauty  not  inferior 
to  the  Dead  ^^ea,  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  the  Set 
of  Gallilee.  On  its  banks  are  the  village  of  Emnisii^ 
<and  the  city  or  town  of  Capernaum.  Our  travellers  eojovcd 
in  its  limpid  waves  all  the  luxury  of  the  batb,  in  the  higw 
perfection    in    which   that    luxury   is    to    be   found. 

Nor  perhaps  is  there  in  the  world  any  climate  in  which  tb 
indulgence  is  more  necessary  or  grateful.  On  his  jooncj 
between  Cana  and  Turan,  Dr.  Clarke  and  bis  companiosi 
retired  into  a  cavern,  excavated  in  some  rocks  overhangiog 

•  Sec  Ed.  Rer.  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  26,  S?. 
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toe  road,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  broken  umbrella. 
It  was  now  the  15ih  of  July.  The  mercury  in  a  gloomy 
recess  under  ground,  perfectly  shaded,  while  the  scale  was 
placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rock,  remained  at  100  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  '  As  to  making  any  observation  in  the  sun's 
rays,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  that  was  impossible:  not  one  of 
tbe  party  had  courage  to  wait  with  the  thermometer  a 
single  minute  in  such  a  situation.*  Other  evils  not  less 
distressing  than  the  heat,  they  had  likewise  to  encounter. 
**  The  King  of  theJUaSy"^  said  an  Arab  Sheik  to  the  discon- 
solate travellers,  **  holds  his  court  at  Tiberias.^ 

In  subjection  probably  to  this  irresistible  Autocrat,  though 
independent  of  all  other  authority,  the  predatory  Arab  tribes 
infest  the  whole  extent  of  the  Holy  Land.  Two  days  before 
our  author's  arrival  at  Mount  Thabor,  a  party  of  the  Djezzar*s 
cavalry  bad  assaulted  a  numerous  bana  or  Arabs  who  were 
tending  their  herds,  and  had  but  many  of  them  to  death 
after  driving  off  their  cattle.  The  apology  for  this  outrage 
viras,  that  the  Pacha's  tribute  could  never  be  collected,  except 
by  force.  The  iirst  care  of  the  Arabs,  on  these  sudden  en« 
counters,  is  to  remove  to  the  mountains  the  sick,  the  aged^ 
and  the  women  ;  the  great  object  of  contest  being  the 
cattle,  which  are  pastured  on  the  rich  plains  with  which 
tbe  country  abounds.  '  Their  usual  weapons  consist  of  a 
a  lance,  a  poignard,  an  iron  mace,  a  battle  axe,  and  some- 
times a  matchlock  gun.'  They  reside  in  tents,  and  resemble, 
in  their  general  habits,  the  gypsy  tribes  in  this  country. 
They  are  generally  grave  and  amiable  in  their  disposition, 
and  in  their  manners  courteous  and  dignified.  Their  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  their  horses  is  well  known.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  quoted  from  the  Chevalier  D'Arvieux's  travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1717,  a  very  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  warmth  of  this  feeling,  which  well, 
deserves  to  be  repeated.  An  Arab  named  Ibrahim,  having 
become  poor,  was  under  the  necessity  of  permitting  a  mer- 
chant of  Rama  to  btcome  a  partner  with  him  in  the  pos^ 
session  or  a  favourite  mare.  He  made  frequent  journies 
to  see  her,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  tbe 
many  addresses  made  by  this  poor  Arab  to  his  mare  on  one 
of  these  occasions. 

*  Mes  yeux,  lui  disoit-il»  mon  ame»  men  coeur*  faat  il  que  je  tois 
asaez  malheureux  pour  t*avoir  vendue  k  tant  de  roaitres,  &  pour  ne 
te  pas  garden  avcc  moi  ?  Je  sois  pauvre  ma  Gazelle !  (antelope)  tUT  le 
8^8  bien,  ma  mignonne.  Jc  t'ai  §lev6e  danft  ma  maison  tout  comme 
ma  fille,  je  ne  t'ai  jamais  battu6  ne  grondde ;  je  t'ai  caress^c  tout  de  , 
moD  mieux.     Dieu   te  consenrey  ma  bieo  aim(^e  !    Tu  ee  bette^  ta  es  ■ 
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douce,  lu  M  aimable !  Dicu  w  preserve  da  regard  dea  envimx,*  4 
notr.  i 

This  is,  however,  a  favouralilo  nkptcli  of  the  IctkM 
htUTt  of  ttie!itt  fon*  of  the  dexHri,  licic btened,  il  tasjrl 
some  louche!) <ir Trench  elrxjuence.  Of  their  sterncf 
author  had,  in  his  own  person,  a  very  ii)tt^llit>tble  i 
Hiu  baggMgc  contiintn^,  nmciti(r  otIitT  Efaingi,ftll  bla 


& 


had   been   seized   by   some  Arabs    ll\'iit^    st   the  nl 
Betboor,    in    tlic    neigh  how  rliund   or     Kauiii.      Atten 
an    Arab   chief  at  tiic  head  of  n   troop    ot  liorsnwi 
Clarke  proceeded   to    the   cump    jn     wliirb   Ku 
deiaiiied.      Here   a   long    und   angrv     diitlogne     ._ 
bclween  the  shtiik,  who   bad  got  powceitoioa  of  tbe  pi 
and  the  chiefby  whom  our  traveller  had  been  c»ctino.i    ' 
subject  of  the    conference   wa«,  ilic  cxpediuncv  d  mil 
prifloiiers  of  the  iinrorTunnic  KurO{>eans.      At   IcngiL  tl^J 
■nidahic  name  of  ih?  D)(-zzar  Pat-ha   prevailed,  dwi* 
dis[>ute  ill  favour  of  our  countryman  a  liberation,  ■" 
for  hiii  potent  ally  had  nm  probably  survirvd  to  u-ll 
of  hi!(  hair  bicadth  c-taiio. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  bis  coinpaninr^,  after  their  visit  totif, 
at  Bethoiir,  proceeded  tbrougb  Kama  to  ilie  lowo  of 
At  JalTa  hu  found  the  plague  had  preceded  bim.  On  ib 
adjoining  the  town,  he  vm  repeate<lly  nhucked  wilb  tbe  ^ 
anite  of  ueail  bodies,  frum  which  tho  Mavcs  bad  wuhedi 
thin  coverinfjt  of  sand  under  which  th«^  had  beea  dif 
Tbe  British  conxul  At  the  place,  infonned  our  innrta 
these  ivere  the  reiii<iiii&  of  persons  who  bad  fallen  ndini 
niva^rcs  of  the  plague,  uiid  whn  had  been  carried  lUI 
intermeiu.  Th<^  mi-ntion  of  JalTa  reminda  uh  of  ■  pM 
in  Dr.  Clafke'ft  book  which  we  arc  happjr  to  mentidd 
wlioUy  disc-rcdiii  ibe  story  of  the  sujipoAed  muni 
tijc  tick  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  ground  uf  hb  M 
and,  as  we  think,  a  very  taiisfactory  ^mUnd,  U  tlie  loof  d 
npon  tbe  siibjcrct,  of  the  British  consul  and  all  the  otbo  H 
tants  of  ilie  place  wiib  whom  he  conversed.  They  wot 
higlifst  degree  irritated  at  liie  conduct  of  ibcFn-ncfi,  andl 
occasion  ofvibfyine  their  charsciersi  but  though  Dr.  CIm 
at  Jalfu  so  soon  after  th<^  snppmed  butchery  louk  pb 
never,  he  xayx,  heard  this  accu:-atioii  even  hinted  tL 
cauxe  of  humanity  could  gain  but  little,  though  it  na 
much,  from  ihc  propagation  of  unfuimdcd  ealamoie 
against  the  biitere»t  cneniy  of  human  happincM  ;  nor.  a 
it  tieccMar)-  to  look  to  doubtful  authority,  for  proof  of 
lentlesi  btrbwity  of  tbe  Invader  uf  Spiuu>  and  tbe  sM 
MofCow.  ^^ 
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On  casting  our  eyes  over  the  sketch  we  have  attempted  to 
give  to  our  readers  of  this  valuable  work,  we  are  deeply  sen** 
sible  of  the  inadequacy  of  what  we  have  written  to  convfey 
to  them  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  curious,  important 
and  amusing  information  with  which  it  abounds.  Nor,  m  esti- 
mating the  ability  of  the  author,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  all 
the  observations  on  the  manners — the  antiquities — the  sacred, 
profane,  and  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  556 
quarto  pages  of  his  volume  are  filled,  were  accumulated  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  noxious  and  buirning  climate,  and 
amidst  constant  interruptions  I'rom  the  plundering  Arab  tribes, 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days.  We  do  not,  however,  wish 
to  be  understood,  as  wondering  that  so  much  printing  could  be 
got  up  in  so  short  a  time.  Sir  John  Carr,  or  M.  Kotzebue,  we 
dare  say,  would  have  compiled  twice  the  quantity  in  half  the  al- 
lowance, with  all  imaginable  ease;  and  in  reading  even  Dr. 
Clarke's  book  we  have  seldom  occasion  to  lament,  that  he  bad 
not  longer  opportunity  of  observation.  With  him,  as  with  less 
eminent  men,  first  impressions,  however  vivid  and  distinct,  are 
occasionally  inaccurate  and  partial ;  but  his  book  is,  after  all,  a 
very  curious  example  of  activity  of  mind,  and  enterprise  of 
spirit,  successfully  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge. We  do  not,  we  think,  hazard  much  in  saying,  that  we 
know  of  none  of  his  coten^poraries,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Humboldt,  who  could  so  well  have  accomplished  such  an 
undertaking.  And,  although  among  the  numerous  travellers 
whose  names  are  still  recorded  with  respect,  in  the .  history  of 
English  literature,  many  (as  Bruce,  and  Captain  Cook,  and 
Parke)  have  done  incomparably  more  in  extending  our  know- 
ledge of  remote  and  trackless  regions ;  yet  perhaps  no  man 
Jias  made  greater  contributions,  than  the  author  whose  works 
we  have  been  considering,  to  that  stock  of  accurate,  distinct^ 
and  minute  information,  which  forms  the  surest  basis  of  sound 
philosophy — no  one  has  surveyed  the  world  with  the  advantage 
of  more  various  learning,  or  has  communicated  to  the  public 
the  result  of  his  remarks  on  mankind,  in  a  style  more  perfectly 
free  from  vulgarity,  feeblen&ss,  or  bad  taste,  or  more  distin- 
guished for  clearness,  elegance,  and  facility. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  not  perhaps  quite  impartial  judges 
in  this  case  ;  or,  at  least,  had  our  duty  called  on  us  to  censure 
instead  of  to  praise,  it  would  have  been  a  duty  which  we  fear 
we  should  hardly  have  prevailed  on  ourselves  to  perform. 
Critics  though  we  are,  "  we  are  not  stocks  and  stones j** 
and  we  will  confess  that  our  hearts  have  warmed  towards  this 
distinguished  person,  ever  since  we  read  his  noble  vindication 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men  in  the  meeting  of  the 
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Bible  Society  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thoufh  :u 
from  the  presumption  of  claiming  in  any  otlicr  res^i  «3 
equality  with  him,  yet  in  zeal  for  the  great  cause  amowdK 
most  eloquent  champions  of  which  he  is  justly  iiunibem,ve 
will  not  admit  even  his  superiority-  His  literary  eoiiDnti 
will  deservedly  secure  to  liim  the  applauses  of  tlie  f«w,  ii« 
comparatively  Few,  who  can  justly  appreciate  tlieesteDKQi» 
learning  and  the  elegance  of  his  taste  :  but  thousands^  -..oiim 
of  thousands  of  his  poor  and  ignorant  felloiv  creatures  it 
have  cause  to  bless,  .tnough  they  may  be  unable  to  applauJ  at. 
In  the  still  and  solitary  moments  of  life,  and  in  the  lasiaati 
scene  when  human  praise  loses  its  power  to  charm,  bewiil,* 
doubt  not,  remember  with  delight,  that  be  baa  so  ofteo  divneid 
bis  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  literary  ^lory  to  engan  in  Uieril 
nobler  effort  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  maokiodi  by  i^ 
rolling  the  leaves  of  that  volume,  ^'  which  discloses  10  die  cii 
of  faith  the  realities  and  prospects  of  eternity.** 

Art.  II.  Syha  s*or  a  Discourse  of  Forest  Trets^  and  the  pS|ifSNirf 
Timber  in  his  Majesty's  domioioDS ;  as  it  was  delivered  is  ik  M 
Society,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1662,  upon  occasioa  of  oeftastni 
propounded  to  that  Illustrious  Assembly,  by  the  Hon.  the  priadptt 
cers  and  Commisnoners  of  the  Navy,  together  with  saBSBBB^ 
Account  of  the  Saciedness  and  Use  of  Standing  GroicSi  If  J^ 
Evelyn,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  With  notes  by  A.  Hunter,  M.  O.  AiU 
is  added  ITte  Terra  :  a  philosophical  discoiine  of  Eaitfa.  TkM 
edition.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  3S()»  894^  and  88.  46  plitra  |riBr  Al^ 
Longman.  1812. 

A  MONG  the  luminaries  which  ornament  the  litcnfM  i 
Britain,  there  naay  he  individuals  who  have  shot  iks 
rays  farther,  and  sparkled  with  a  brighter  splendor,  tki  Ai 
author  of  this  treatise ;  but  few  have  diffused  a  pvCTi  v  * 
more  useful  ligbt.  The  Sylva  is  one  of  those  boobahck 
fix  an  epoch  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  relate.  ItaaeitlMr 
fnrr^/y  the  result  of  personal  study  and  experiencey  flOi  v ' 
merely  a  compilation  from  pre-existing  materials:  bstita^ 
bits  so  delightful  an  union  of  original  remark  and  eSlcMK 
information,  that  every  part  is  brought  forward  with  thevbc 
weight  of  the  author's  authority,  and  the  most  ample  jsW' 
dealt  out  to  antecedent  labourers  at  the  very  time  thtf  ^ 
performances  are  rciKlored  superHuous.  Nine  cdiDoob^^ 
called  forth  in  crowded  succession  by  temporary  intcfciti^ 
at  moderately  distant  inter\'als,  from  1664  to  the  presently 
afford  suflicicntproot  ot'  the  permanent  favour  which  tUi  ds* 
sical  work  has  enjoyed.  And  lust  there  should  he  some  tP^ 
ordinary  critics,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  i-'^^emnitji  ikodi 
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contemn  the  whole  affair  as  below  the  notice  of  genius;,  anil 
attach  a  very  mean  degree  of  conseauence  to  what  they  would' 
denominate  the  natural  history  of  hoops  and  broom-sticks^  it 
may  be  prudent  to  remark,  that,  at  the  time  when  Evelyn  wrote, 
the  most  unbounded  ravages  were  committing  on  the  forests  of 
our  island ;  that  we  have  every  reason  to  attribute  to  the  energy 
of  his  pen,  the  commencement  of  those  patriotic  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  retrieve  the  prodigality  of  past  ages :  and^ 
that  it  is  an  incontestible  fact,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
vessels  of  our   present  navy,  are  built  of  timber  which  waii 
planted  at  his  instigation,  and  but  for  his  instigation  would  not 
have  been  planted  at  all.    The  subject  thus  viewed  assumes  the- 
dignity  of  national  importance :  nor  will  any  one  who  reflects 
that  Evelyn  foresaw  the  remote  necessities  of  his  country,  de- 
vised and  applied  the  remedy,  and,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree, 
effected  a  cure,  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  him  that  acute* 
ness  of  perception,  that  fertility  of  expedients,  and  that  oper**' 
tive  zeal,  which  characterise  true  greatness.    The  man  who 
knew  that  Britain,  a  centuiy  after  his  decease,  would  want  8- 
Nelson,  and  that  Nelson  want  a  vessel,  and  who,  to  meet  that 
requirement,  planted  the  elm  which  formed  her  keel,  or  reared 
from  the  acorn  the  oak  which  furnished  her  rudder,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  age  for  which  he  laboured  as  the  benefactor 
of  his  country.     To  such  thanks  our  author  haran  undoubted 
claim.     *  The  want  of  timber,*  says  he,  *  and  the  necessity  of 
being  supplied  by  foreign  countries,  if  not  prevented  by  better 
and  more  industrious  instruments,  may  prove  in  a  short  time  a 
greater  mischief  to  the  public  than  the  late  diminution  of  the 
coin.     I  wish  I  prove  no  prophet,  whilst  I  cannot  for  my  life 
but  often   think  of  what  the  learned  Melancthon  above  an 
hundred  years  since  Was  wont  to  say,  that  the  time'wus  coming 
when  the  want  of  three  things  wjould  be  the  ruin  of  Eufope, 
lignum,  probam  manetam,  probos  amicos ;  timber,  good  monej/^ 
sincere  friends.^    The  scarcity  of  the  second  article  has  already 
forced  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  most  reluctant  observer;  and 
it  is  owing  in  a  very  considerable  deeree  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  has  not  hastened  with  much  raofe' 
rapidity  towards  its  accomplishment. 

To  the  present  edition  of  the  Sylva  is  prefixed  a  short  ac*' 
count  of  the  life  of  the  author,  enumerating  his  various  literary 
perfonimnces,  with  the  time  of  their  appearance.     He  win* 
born  atWotton  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1620;  entered  at  Baltol 
College  Oxford,  in  1637;  and  left  England,  in  1644^  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  did  to  the  great  credit  of  bit. 
country  and  his  own  advantage.    Some  of  the  views  which  be 
took  in   Italy   were  engraved  by  Hoare,  an  eminent  artist 
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of  that  time.  At  Paris  he  married  the  daagfater  of  the  Bridsh 
minister,  Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  returned  with  hertoEn?^* 
land  about  1651,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  SajeiCoan, 
near  Deptford,  in  Kent.  During  the  troubles  of  theK  tarfacitK 
times,  he  lived  very  retired ;  and  seems  to  have  acaaired  1101 
fondness  for  agricultural  and  sylvan  employmeuu  %nd  pl«at!», 
which  ever  after  became  a  distinguisbiog  trait  in  his  chanc<fr. 
Here  he  formed  the  plan  for  a  species  or  philosophic  seclaMi 
from  the  world,  an  outline  of  which  is  preserved  in  a  letter  o 
Mr.  Boyle,  dated  3d  Sept.  1659. 

<  I  propoae  the  purchasing  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  bod,  is  bk 
healthy  phice,  not  above  twenty  five  miles  from  I^ondon  ;  of  which  ag»l 
part  shoulvi  be  tall  woody  and  the  rest  upland  pastum^  or  downs  ivcedf 
irrigated^    If  there  were  nor  already  a  house,  which  miffht  be  ooDfovd 
&c.  we  would  erect,  upon  the  niofct  convenient  site  of  this»  ncv  the  vood^ 
our  building,  viz   one  handsome  pavilioD^  cootainini^  a  refiecfeoiy«  fibaj, 
withdrawing  room»  and  a  closet;  this  the  first  story.. ••Is  it  KCDsd 
should  be  a  fdir  lodging  chamber,  a  pallet  roomy  a  gal]ery»  and  a  dosa;  ifl 
which  should  be  well  and  very  nobly  furnisheci»  for  any  worAj  foni 
that  might  desire  to  stay  any  time,  and  for  the  repntation  of  the  coflegb* 
Opposite  to  the  housey  towards  the  woody  should    he  elected  a  ynq 
chapel;  and  at  equal  distancesy  eren  within  the   flanking  wtB»  of^ 
square,  six  apartments  or  cells  for  the  members  of  the  sodeiyt  «k1  sS 
contiguous  to  the  pavillion ;  each  whereof  should   contain  a  nuH  W* 
chamber,  an  outward  room,  a  closet,  and  a  private  gardens 
the  manner  of  the  Carthusians.     There  should  likewise  be 
with  a  repository  for  rarities  and  things  of  nature :   an  aria 
physic  garden,  kitchen  garden,  and   a  plantation    of  orchaid  fina^  It 
all  uniform  buildings,  but  of  single  storiesy  or  a  litde  elevalad.    At  a 
convenient  distance  towards  the  omoiy  gardeoy  should  be  a  stiUe  ferw 
or  three  horseSy  and  a  lodging  for  a  servant  or  two.      T  im1  j,  a  M^ 
hou^y  and  coOi>ervatory  for  tender  plants....There  shall  he  wamaimd* 
the  public  chuigey  only  a  chaplain  well  qualified;  an  ancient  wsatfO 
dress  the  meat,  liic.  a  m^n  to  buy  provisions,  and  a  boy  to  assist  ki%«i 
serve  within.. ..Orulrs  : — At  six  in  summery  pnycrs  m  the  chssiL  To 
stuHy  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven.     Dinner  in  the  refectoiy  d 
Retire  till  four.     Then  call  to  conversation  (if  the  weather  innie)i^ 

else  in  the  refectory.     This  never  omitted,  but   in   case   of  M 

Prayers  at  seven.  To  bed  at  nine.  In  the  winter  the  same  widi  sht 
abatemenu  for  hours,  because  the  nights  are  tedious^  and  the  cica^ 
conversation  more  agreeable.  This  ia  the  refectory.  All  play  itttBtSoA 
immi  bowls,  chess,  &c.  Every  one  to  cultivate  his  own  gMrdgn^mmW^ 
fast.  Communion  once  every  fortnight,  or  month  at  least*. •  .Every  H^ 
day  shiill  be  a  music- meetme  at  conversation  hours.M.There  sfasl  k  i 
dicent  habit  and  uniform  used  iri  the  college.  One  nx>nth  in  the  vorflf 
be  sp«rnt  in  London,  or  any  oi  the  universities,  or  in  a  p^fw>fcf^hp—  it 
the  public  bt*nefii,  v/iM  w'at  other  orders  shall  be  thougfaft 
Boyle's  Woik»i  voi.  11.   pp.  15— 17* 
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Besides  amusing  himself  with  these  reveries,  he  employed 
his  leisure  in  producing  several  tracts — of  which  the  following 
are  enumerated  :  '^  Liberty  and  Servitude,  from  the  French  ; 
''  A  Character  of  England :"  "  The  State  of  France:*'  "An 
Essay  on  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  interpreted,  and  made  into 
English  verse  :"  **  The  French  Gardener:"  and  *^  The  golden 
book  of  St.  Chrysostom,  concerning  the  Education  of  Chil- 
dren." Of  these  several  have  gone  through  more  than  one 
edition. 

With  the  return  of  brighter  prospects  for  the  royalists,  he 
^  quitted  philosophy  for  politics ;'  and  produced  his  "  Apology 
for  the  royal  party,"  and  **  The  late  news,  or  Message  from 
Brussels,  unmasked."  The  king,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  was  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  services ;  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  rupture  with  Scotland,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  sick  and  wounded.  His  taste  for  study, 
however,  continued  without  diminution.  When  the  Royal 
Society  was  established  in  1662,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fellows,  and  of  the  council ;  and  in  the  same  year  produced  his 
valuable  treatise  entitled  "Sculptura,"  in  which  the  method  of. 
engraving  in  mezzotinto,  invented  by  Prince  Rupert,  was  first 
niade  public. 

It  wds  ^  to  convince  the  world,  that  philosophy  was  not 
barely  an  amusement,  fit  only  to  employ  the  time  of  melaq* 
choly  and  speculative  people,  but  an  high  and  useful  science, 
worthy  the  attention  of  men  of  the  greatest  parts,  and  capable 
of  contributing  in  a  supreme  degree  to  the-  welfare  of  the 
nation,'  that  Mr.  Evelyn  publisheil,  in  1664,  his  **  Sylva,"  after 
.it  had  been  read  with  deserved  approbation  before  the  Royal 
Society.  Not  long  after,  his  **  Parallel  of  the  antient  Archi- 
tecture wiih  the  modern,'*  and  his  "  Kalendarium  Hortense,** 
appeared,  i)oth  which  have  been  several  limes  re-published. 
And  about  the  same  time,  ^  the  university  of  Oxford  received  a 
noble  and  la.^ting  testimony  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  gratitude  for  the 
place  of  his  e^iucation  ;  for  it  was  he  who  prevailed  with  Lordv 
Henry  How  >rJ  to  bestow  the  Arundelian  marbles,  then  remain- 
ing in  the  ^ar^len  of  Arundel'-House  in  London,  on  that  univer- 
sity.' Th('  univers.ty,  in  return,  honoured  him  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  i.aws,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to  the 
place  ill  1669.  When  the  Board  of  Trade  was  esublisbed 
by  Char)e>  il.,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  created  a  member ;  and,  while 
in  this  Mtuniion,  compiled  his  *^  Navigation  and  Commerce,*' 
and  in  1673  reaJ  his  "Terra,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Earth,** 
before  tiir  soiictv.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by 
James  II.,   in    conjunction   with  Lord  Tiriot,  and  Colonel 
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Philips,  ^  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ezecating  thecfaerf 
lord  privy-seal,  in  the  absence  of  Henry,  Earl  of  CumIm, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  which  place  he  hdd  nrilv 
months,  when  the  king  was  pleased  to  make  Hepfj  Bwi 
Arundel,  of  Wardour7  lord  privy-icaL  He  inote  Doaii| 
during  this  reign.*  (pp.  22,  23.)  After  the  revolntioD,kiii 
made  treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  in  1697  P^lwi 
"  Numismata,  a  discourse  of  medals,*'  a  work  «till  held  in  U 
estimation,  though  unfortunately  confined  in  its  plan  to  «« 
reliques  of  art  which  are  generally  known  by  that  •PPfJ'^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  coins  in  general.  On  the  S<th  orFflbm 
n06,  Mr.  Evelyn  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  at  the  goodii 
age  of  eifijhty-six.  He  had  expressed  a  wish,  in  his  Sjlf^fli 
he  might  be  interred  in  his  garden,  '  not  at  all/  '■y*^  !* 
of  singularity,  or  for  want  of  a  dormitory  (of  which  thac  » « 
ample  one  annexed  to  the  parish  cburcn)  but  for  other  rmoijj 
not  here  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with,  what  I  b«  w 
in  general  being  sufficient ;  however  let  them  order  kii  «fce 
thiiik  fit,  so  it  be  not  in  ihe  church  or  chanceL*  It  appoaiv 
bis  executors  did  not  think  proper  to  accede  altogecbcrioAi 
wish,  as  we  are  informed  that 

*  He  was  interred  at  WottODi  under  a  tomb  of  about  three fcttljjM 
ficestone,  shaped  like  a  coffin,  with  an  inscription  upon  die  ■■»  ** 
which  it  is  covered,  expressing,  according  to  his  own  iattMO^  ■* 
•*  Living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  cvcnu  and  ■ewoimisBii  k  ■> 
learned  from  thence  this  truth,  which  he  desired  might  be  dms  cifl^ 
cated  to  posterity:  that  all  is  vanitt  which  is  wot  HO»»niin 

THAT    THKRE    IS    NO   SOLID  WISDOM    BUT  IN  EBAI,    PISTT."     %■* 

excellent  wife,  who  survived  him  about  three  years,  he  hadiic— » 
three  daughters.. .Of  the  former  all  died  youngs  except  Mr.  JobsEvBJF 
the  author  of  many  translations  both  in  proie  anairerse^  ^'^^^f 
original  compositions  in  Drydcn's  Miscellaniet.  He  was  fcAg*  *^ 
John  Evelyn,  created  a  baronet  July  30, 171S»  and  greac  "*'  "" 
Sir  Fredenck  Evelyn.'  pp.  24—26. 


During  our  author's  life  he  superintended  »  and  ^      ^ 
improved,  four  editions  of  his  Sylva,  in  1664,  1669yTcT9^' 
1705.    The  fourth  was  indeed  published  before  his  dostk^ 
is  extremely  faulty  ;  and  that  of  1729,  according  to  Dr.II^ 
ter*s  account,  is  one  of  the  most  incorrect  book*  in  die  Ei^ 
language.     The  public  is  therefore  much  indebted  to  tkltf*' 
and  industry  of  Dr.  A.  Hunter,  who  rescued  this  valombfe*^ 
from  barbarism,  and  edited  a  correct  impression,  enriched^ 
numerous    valuable   remarks   and   additions^    in   1176.    Ik 
very  nature  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  work  was  such  ,  as  to  reqitiieitf' 
cessive  alterations  and  amendments,  un' —  "*"•  IMthor  W 
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been  gifted  with  prophetic  sagacity.  And  although  Br.  Hunter 
has  done  much,  yet  so  many  improvements  in  planting  and  prun^> 
iug  forest  trees,  and  such  numerous  discoveries  iti  the  physiolo- 
gy of  vegetables,  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years^ 
that  we  are  sorry  still  to  observe  so  many  passages  in  the  notes 
accordant  rather  with  the  state  of  science  in  1770  than  in  1802. 
We  defer  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Hunter's  additions,  however, 
till  we  have  given  our  readers  such  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
original  work,  as  our  limits  will  permit. 

The  preface  *  to  the  reader'  contains  an  ingenious  eulogium 
on  the  art  of  planting  ;  in  which  the  author  exhibits  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  both  with  the  classics  who  have  toucbra 
upon  the  subject,  and  with  more  modern  writers  who  have 
made  it  their  theme ;  and  discovers  very  considerable  inge- 
nuity in  applying  the  arguments  which  he  derives  fromithem* . 
Among  these,  there  is  one,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cusable in  a  panegyrist,  but  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an 
improvement  in  biblical  exegesis.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  our 
author  observes,  ^  that  after  all  that  wise  Solomon  had  sald| 
**  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  among  so  many 
particulars  he  reckons  up,  he  should  be  altogether  silent  and 
say  nothing  concerning  husbandry;  as  ^ui//^^^,  considering  it 
the  mobt  useful,  innocent,  and  laudable  employment  of  our 
life.'  He  then  proceeds  to  a  defence  of  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  an  institution  which  was  highly  obnoxious  to 
the  pedantry  which  pervaded  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  We 
will  not  venture  to  assert  that  this  learned  body  altogether  de- 
served the  high  character  which  Mr.  Evelyn  gives  it;  but  that 
character  is  so  excellent  a  description  of  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  what  its  founders  intended  it  to  be,  that  we  can  not  refrain 
from  selecting  some  of  the  most  striking  passages. 

*  Those  who  perfectly  comprehend  the  scope  and  end  of  that  noUe  iQ* 
•titution,  which  is  to  improve  natural  knowleaTC,  and  enlarge  the  empire 
of  operative  philosophy,  not  by  an  abolition  of  the  old,  but  by  the  real 
ciFects  of  the  expermiental,  collecting,  examining,  and  improving  their 
scattered  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  establish  even  the  received  metho4s 
and  principles  of  the  schools,  as  far  as  were  consistent  with  truth  and  matter 
of  fact,  thought  it  long  enough  that  the  world  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
that  national  and  formal  way  of  delivering  divers  systems  and  bodies  of 
philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  beyond  which  there  was  no  more  country  to 
discover ;  which  being  brought  to  the  test  and  trial,  vapours  all  away  ?n 
fume  and  empty  sound. 

<  This  structure  then  being  thus  ruinous  and  ci^gy,  it  is  obvious  what 
tl|ey  were  to  do  t  even  the  same  which  skilAtl  architects  do  every  day  before 
»• ;  by  pulling  down  the  decayed  and  sinking  wall  to  erect  a  better  and 
tOQtc  iubttaptial  in  i(8  place  .....,•  ^^    A  long  time  it  was  th^y  had  been 
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surveying  the  decays  of  what  was  now  ready  to  drop  to  pteeti 
erer  shew  the  outside  made,  with  a  noise  of  elements  and  qiajda 
and  evident,  abhorrence  of  vacuum,  sympathiety  aadpatbest  b 
forms,  and  prime  matter  courting  form ;  Ptolemcan  hypotheasi  a 
definitions,  peremptory  maxims,  speculative  and  positive  doctfinoi: 
sonant  phrases,  with  a  thousand  other  prccarioas  and  anioteUigiaf 
(all  which  they  have  been  turning  over,  to  see  if  they  codd  finds 
sincere  and  useful  among  this  pedantic  rubbish,  but  io  vain},  bi 
nothing  material,  nothing  of  moment,  mathematical  or  mechinid, 
had  not  been  miserably  sophisticated,  on  which  to  lay  the  stmi :  sa 
a  manner  whereby  any  farther  pro^ss  could  be  made,  fiar  the  rssi 
ennobling  the  dignity  of  mankind  m  the  sublimest  pperatioiuof  dr' 
faculty,  by  clearing  the  hypotheses,  repugrnant  as  they  hitherto  mcsi^ 
to  the  principles  of  real  knowledge  and  experience.  Nov . . . .  tbr 
themselves  submitted  to  those  mean  empfoymeots  of  dtggiag  is  if 
qsarry  :  yea  even  of  making  brick  where  there  was  oo  stnv  btf 
they  gleaned,  and  lay  dispersed  up  and  down,  nor  did  they  ttiok  tei 
yet  in  bestowed,  if,  through  the  assiduous  labour  and  z  tmdi 
nual  experiments,  they  might  at  last  furnish^  and  leave  soU  :ai 
corrupt  materials  to  a  succeeding  and  more  gntefU  agr.  ■ 
buildmg  up  a  body  of  real  and  substantial  philosophji  vm  ' 
never  succumb  to  time,  but  with  the  ruins  of  natnic  and  cbr  « 
Itself.  By  emancipating  and  freeing  themselves  from  die  tffl! 
opinion,  delusory  and  fallacious  shews,  they  receive  ssdasf  i 
trust,  but  bring  all  things  to  the  Lydian  touch ;  make  cbeo  p* 
fire,  the  anvil,  and  the  file,  till  they  come  forth  perfecdy  vepxv^  ■ 
consistence.  They  are  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  from  a  aipe*,  9 
competent  number  of  experiments,  the  extatic  lu^nius,  and  sir  ken 
but  after  the  most  diligent  scrutiny,  and  by  degrees^  andvayiB^ 
honestly  and  faithfully  made,  record  the  truth  and  event  of  tndk*dn 
mit  them  to  posterity.  They  resort  not  immeduitely  to  ft^f^ 
tions  upon  every  specious  appearanct|  but  stay  for  ugbt  ad  sJW 
from  particulars,  and  make  report  dc  facto^  and  as  sense  irfan  i& 
They  reject  no  sect  of  philosophers,  no  mechanic  hdpi.  o^ 
persons  of  men  ;  but  cheerfully  embracing  ally  cull  out  of  18.0" 
retain  what  abides  the  test/    pp.  39—41. 

In  the  Introduction  which  follows,  our  author  urges  tke 
portance  of  his  treatise,  from  the  want  ortinnber  wfaickihi 
began  to  be  felt :  defines  his  subject,  dividing  it  into  tvo  cs 
one  comprehending  such  trees  as  affect  a  dry  soil,  ^f 
such  as  thrive  best  in  moisture :  touches  upon  the  sabjctfi' 
equivocal  production  of  plants,  which  has  had  its  adroc^ 
in  later  times,  though  Evelyn  refuses  to  give  it  hissH0**' 
lastly,  briefly  discusses  the  question,  whether  it  be  n^ 
vantageous  to  raise  fruits  by  planting,  or  from  sccii.  * 
he  decides  generally,  in  favour  of  the  latter  method. 

1  he  first  book  opens  with  some  notices  on  soib»  the  eta 
seeds,  the  influence  of  air  and  water  on  t'      growth  of  IM 
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some  rules  for  raising  and  transplanting  them*  The  remaining 
20  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  description  of  different  spe- 
cies, their  modes  of  culture,  their  uses,  duration,  and,  in  short, 
a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  had  come  to  the  author's  knowledge 
respecting  them.  This  subject  is  continued  in  the  six  first 
chapters  of  the  second  book.  In  these  natural  histories,  Evelyn 
displays  an  union  of  extensive  learning,  and  acute  observation, 
which  is  seldom  found  in  so  high  a  degree  in  the  same  per- 
son ;  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which  enables  him,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  sameness  of  the  subjects,  to  give  the  most  intferest- 
ing  variety  to  his  disquisitions.  He  every  where  seems  desi- 
rous to  make  the  communication  of  his  knowledge  as  sincere 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  his  readers,  as  the  acquisition  of  it  had 
been  to  himself  ;  and  appears  much  more  solicitous  that  they 
fthould  be  instructed,  than  that  he  should  shine  out  as  their  in- 
structor. The  modesty,  indeed,  with  which  he  exposes  the 
errors  of  the  antient  natural  historians,  (though  he  confesses  that 
be  *  must  deplore  the  time  which  is,  for  the  most  part  so  mi- 
lerably  lost  in  pursuit  of  their  speculations,  where  they  treat 
0|X)n  this  subject,')  and  the  candour  with  which  he  brings  for- 
urard  their  observations,  when  in  any  degree  informing  or  use- 
Ful,  are  indicative  of  a  quality  of  heart  which  authors  of  the  pre- 
«nt  day  too  seldom  think  proper  or  prudent  to  disclose,  content 
o  relinquish  the  praise  of  honesty,  so  that  they  can  but  secure 
cputation  for  their  performances.  In  must  be  acknowledged, 
lowever,  that  Evelyn's  deference*  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
requently  leads  him  into  mistakes,  and  that  he  is  often  to  be 
band  retaining  an  erroneous  statement,  sanctioned  by  high 
tothority,  rather  than  express  a  doubt  where  he  was  unable  to 
onfirm  it  by  adequate  evidence  from  observations  of  hisov/n. 

As  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any  ordinate  compass,  to  ex- 
mplify  the  preceding  remarks,  we  shall  merely  venture  on 
ne  short  quotation,  neither  the  most  able,  indeed,  nor  the  most 
nteresting  in  the  series,  but  we  hope  sufficiently  amusing  to 
jccuse  our  choice. 

•  Though  birch  be  of  all  other  the  worst  of  timber,  yet  it  has  its  various 
WSB,  as  for  the  husbandman's  ox-yokes  ;  also  for  hoops,  small  screws,  pan* 
iers,  brooms,  wands,  bavin  bands,'  and  withs  for  faggots ;  it  claims  a 
lemory  for  arrows,  bolts,  shafts,  our  old  English  artillery ;  also  for 
ishes,  bowls,  ladles,  and  other  domestic  utensils  in  the  good  old  days  of 
lOre  simplicity,  yet  of  better  and  truer  hospitality.  With  this  tree 
•hereof  they  have  a  blacker  kind,  the  North"  Americans  make  canoes, 
3xes,  buckets,  kettles,  dishes,  (which  they  sew  and  join  very  curiously 
ith  thread  made  of  cedar  roots)  and  divers  other  domestical  utensils,  as 
iskets,  bags,  &c. ;  and  of  a  certain  fungous  excreicence  from  the  bole, 

Vol.  Vlll.  4X 
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after  being  boiIed»  beaten^  and  dried  in  an  oven,  they  make  cxceUeot 
fpunck  or  touchwood>  and  bails  to  play  withal :  it  is  astringentf  aadt 
being  reduced  to  powder,  is  an  infallible  remedy  in  the  hsemonhoidci. 
They  make  also  not  only  this  small  ware,  but  even  small  craft,  tnanacet,  of 
birch :  ribbing  them  with  white  cedar,  and  covering  them  with  large  flaket 
of  birch  bark,  they  sew  them  with  thread  of  spruce  roots,  and  pitch  then, 
as  it  seems  we  did  even  here  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  Veneti,  making  use  of 
the  willow.  It  also  makes  good  fuel.  In  many  of  the  mosses  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  are  ohen  dug  up  birch  trees  that  bom  and  flaroe  like 
fir  and  candlewood  ;  and  1  think  Pliny  says,  the  Gauls  extracted  a  sort  of 
bitumen  out  of  birch.  Great  and  small  coal  are  made  by  charring  of  tUt 
wood,  as  of  the  tops  and  loppings,  Mr.  Howard's  new  tao*  The 
inner  white  cuticle,  and  silken  bark,  /which  strips  off  of  itself  almoit 
yearly,)  was  anciently  used  for  writing  tables,  before  the  invention  of  paper; 
there  is  a  birch  tree  in  Canada,  whose  bark  will  serve  to  write  on,  and  nay 
be  made  into  books,  and  of  the  twigs  very  pretty  baskets.  With  the  oft- 
ward  thicker  and  coarser  part  of  the  common  birch,  are  divers  houses  b 
Russia,  Poland,  and  those  poor  northern  tracts,  covered,  instead  of  slate 
and  tile ;  nay,  one  who  has  lately  published  an  account  of  Sweden,  sijib 
that  the  poor  people  grind  the  very  bark  of  birch  trees  to  mingle  widi  their 
bread-corn.  It  is  affirmed  by  Cardan,  that  some  bnch  roots  are  so  feiy 
extravagantly  veined,  as  to  represent  the  shapes  and  ima^s  of  beasts,  birdi, 
trees,  and  many  other  pretty  resemblances.  Lastly,  oftbe  whitest  part  of 
the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  doating  birches,  is  made  the  grcmadof 
our  effeminate  fanned  gallants'  sweet  powder ;  and  of  the  quite  coosuoicd 
and  rotten,  (such  as  we  fmd  reduced  to  a  kind  of  reddish  earth  in  soper- 
annuated  hollow  trees)  is  got  the  best  mould  for  die  raising  of  divers  sock- 
lings  of  the  rarest  plants  and  flowers;  to  say  nothing  here  of  the  mag^Me- 
rial  fasces,  for  which,  anciently,  the  cudgels  were  used  by  the  Lictor,  as 
now  the  gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  hghter  faults.*  pp> 
227—232. 

The  trees  on  which  our  author  has  principally  bestowed  his 
attention,  are  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  tne  horn  beaoij  the 
ash,  the  chesnut  and  horse  chesnut,  the  walnut,  the  service,  the 
nikl   black  cherry,  the  maple,  the  sycamore,   the  lime,  the 

f)oplar    and   aspen,   the  quick   beam  or  mountain  ash»   the 
lasel,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  willow,  the  yew,  holly,  comd, 
and  box,  the  various  pines,  fir,  and  larch,  tbecedar,  juniper  asd  hi 
cypress,  the  mulberry,  the  plantanus,  the  lotus,  and  acada,  the  (tb 


cork  tree  and  ilex,  the  aroutus,  cherry,  laurel  and  bay,  tbt 
liawthorn,  and  the  broom.  Shorter  descriptions  are  given  ^ 
less  remarkable  or  less  known  trees  and  shrubs  ;  the  whole af- 
t'orciin<^  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  oftbe  componeotsflf 
the  forests  and  plantations  of  this  country  a  centuty  and  a  kiV 
ago.  Whether  they  have  been  improved  in  intrinsic  viiliieai 
liiuch  as  in  variety,  by  the  introduction  oftbe  numerous  Aaili' 
can  trees,  which  have  been  recently  cultivated,  will  be  bestdt" 
eided  by  a  future  generation* 
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The  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  treats  oF  the  *  xntt^^ 
mities*  of  trees,  which  are  attributed^  among  others^  t6  the  foK^ 
lowing  causes — weeds,  a  too  profuse  procuiction  ^  suck^i^ 
fern,  too  much  wet,  constrictron  of  the  bark,  tirorms^  extei*nai 
injuries,  moss,  ivy,  vermin,  frost  and  tempests,  dome  61f  tht^^ 
it  will  be  observed,  are  &s  delightful  to  the  attist'  'as 
they  are  odious  to  the  planter.  The  influence  of  the  two  }afift 
annoyances  was  felt  in  an  extraordinary  manner  shortly  hettif^ 
our  author's  decease ;  and  we  find,  in  another  part  of  this  work^ 
an  account  of  the  damages  occasioned  to  our  forests  by  the 
storm  of  1703,  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Eddystonci 
light  house  and  its  builder.  It  appears  to  have  increased,  gra* 
dually,  from  the  middle  of  November,  until  the  morning  of  the 
S7th,  when  it  reached  its  height.  In  the  forest  of  Dean,  3000 
oaks  were  blown  down  ;  in  the  New  Forest;,  4000  ;  in  Ketit 
^50,000  prostrate  trees  were  counted,  but  the  number  over- 
thrown must  have  been  much  greater.  Evelyn  had  the  afflic- 
tion to  see  above  2000  destroyea  on  his  own  estates, '  and  this,* 
he  adds,  ^  almost  within  sight  of  my  dwelling,  (now  no  longer 
Wotton  or  Woodtown),  sufficient  to  mortify  and  change  my 
too  great  affection  and  application  to  this  work,  whicn  as  I 
contentedly  submit  to,  I  thank  God  for  what  are  yet  lef^ 
standing — nepotibus  umhram* 

The  third  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  bear  the  respective  titles — *  of  Coppices*  and 
*  of  Pruning.*  The  latter  concludes  with  recommending  the 
bending  of  young  trees,  in  order  to  ensure  knee  timber  for 
ship  builders  and  wheelwrights,  a  practice  not  unknown  in 
the  days  of  Virgil,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suitable  poles 
lor  ploughs.  The  next  chapter  on  *the  age,  stature,  and 
Helling  of  timber,*  is  amply  stored  with  very  amusing  informa- 
tion, collected  from  all  quarters,  and  of  every  degree  of  au- 
thenticity and  credibility, — from  the  correct  measurements  of  the 
Cowthorpe  oak,  the  giant  of  British  forests,  to  Suriu8*s  account 
of  the  stump  of  the  cursed  fig  tree  near  Jerusalem,  above  1500 
years  old,  and  of  a  Persian  Cyprus  ten  centuries  older.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  extraordinary  size  which 
oaks  may  attain  to,  before  they  decay,  was  afforded  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  mast,  and  some  of  the  beams  of  the  Royal  Sovereign. 
The  main  mast  according  to  Evelyn  was  '  a  hundred  feet  long 
save  one,  and  bare  thirty-five  inches  diameter ;  yet  was  this 
exceeded  in  proportion  and  use,  by  that  oak  which  afforded  those 
prodigious  beams  that  lie  athwart  her.'  The  diameter  of  the 
latter  tree,  which  yielded  four  beams,  each  forty-four  feet  long, 
was  four  feet  nine  inches.  •  It  grew  near  Framlingham  in  Suf- 
folk.   The  bulkiest  trees^  observed  by  our  author,  in  this 
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country,  appear  to  be^  a  yev;^  in   Branbume  cboreb  yard, 
Kent,    which    was   fifty-eight   feel   in  circumference,  and  a 
witch  ehn,  in  Staffordshire,  120  feet  in  height,  and  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  stool.  *  This  was  certainly,*  be  remarks, 
*  a  goodly  stick  !' — but  only  a  stick  in  comparison  to  Brydone*s 
Castagno  de  cento  cavalli  on  Mount  Etna,  stated  to  be  204  feel 
in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing  300  sheep.  The 
Dutch-Chinese  Ciennick^  or  tree  of  a  thousand  years,  howe?er, 
far  outdoes  even  the  groves  of  the  Cyclops,  as  '  fourscore  per* 
sons  can  hardly  embrace  it,*  which,  making  evenr  allowance 
for  diminutive  stature,  implies  a  circumference  of^  nearly  4oO 
feet.     In  the  fourth   chapter,  treating  of   *  timber^   the  sea- 
soning,  and  uses,   and  fuel,'  our  author  strenuously  recom- 
mends water- seasoning,   as   effecting,  in  a   short  time,  whit 
would  require  many  years  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.     He 
also  sets  down  a  few  experiments  on  the  relative  streneth  of 
timber  of  different  dimensions,  which  were  instituted  befoie 
the   Royal  Society,  but  which,  though  valuable  at  tfaetimc;, 
have  been  superseded  by  more  accurate  trials  of  a  later  date^ 
We  have,  likewise,  some  good  observations  by  Dr.  Hooki  on 
petrified  wood,  in  which  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  which  hu 
since  been  found  correct,  that  the  ligneous  matter  is  notre-^ 
moved,  but  only  impregnated  by,   and  enveloped  in  the  la- 
pidifying particles.    A  description  of  *  the  mystery  of  char- 
ring,* and  quotations  from    Virgil,  Ovid,  and    Spenser,   id 
praise  of  trees,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  terms  *  sumnning  up  alf 
the  good  qualities  and  transcendant  perfections  of  trees,  itf 
the    harmonious  poets*  concert  of    elogies,*    conclude  thb 
chapter.     The  fifth  consists  of  ^  Aphdtrisms,  or  general  pre- 
cepts ;*  and  the  sixth  contains   an  account  of  ^  the  laws  and 
statutes  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  woods  and 
forests,*   the   prohibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit    in  Paradise 
being   placed  in  the  van.    The  seventh    and  last  chapter  is 
intitled   '  the  Parsenesis  or  conclusion,   containing  some  en- 
couragements and  proposals  for  the  planting  and  improvemenl 
of  his  Majesty*s  Forests,  and  other  amenities  for  shade  and 
ornament.* 

In  the  fourth  book,  which  finishes  the  Sylva^  Mr.  Evdyn, 
rejoiced  at  having  completed  the  descriptive  part  of  bis  un-  j 
dertakin^,  gives  free  scope  to  his  poetical  propensitio^  and  '' 
rolls  on  in  a  deluge  of  erudition.     He  intitlesit  <  an  histo- 
rical 'account  of  the  sacredness  and  use  of  standing  groves;' 
and  every  writer  within   his  reach,  sacred  or  profane,  ancient' 
or  modern,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  elucidate,  to  amplifji 
or  to  decorate  his  favourite  topic.      *  Let  us,'  he  exclaiiDi» 
with   somewhat  of  the  quaiutness   of  his  times,  but  with  I 
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seriousness  wliich  shews  that  his  favourite  pursuit  did  not  lead 
his  heart   astray, 

•  <  Let  us  no  more  admire  the  enormous  motes  and  bridges  of  Caligula^ 
across  to  Baix;  or  that  of  Trajan  over  the  Danube  (stupendous  work' 
of  stone  and  marble  ! )  to  the  adverse  shores  ;  whilst  pur  timber  and  our 
trees,  making  us  bridges  to  the  furthest  Indies  and  the  Antipodes,  land 
us  into  new  worlds.  In  a  word,  (and  to  speak  a  bold  and  noble  truth) 
trees  and  woods  have  twice  saved  the  whole  world ;  first  by  the  ark, 
then  by  the  cross  ;  making  full  amends  for  the  evil  fruit  of  the  tree  in 
Paradise,  by  that  which  was  borne  on  the  tree  in  Golgotha/ 

The  oaks  of  Mamre — the  burning  bush — the  boughs  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles — the  ev^o;  ^mxMi  at  the  feast  of  6ac« 
chus,  mentioned  by  Plutarch — the  may  poles  of  modern  times 
— the  idolatrous  groves  of  Scripture — the  Celtic  Jupiter,  a 
tall  oak — the  beds  of  leaves,  fertile  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
and  the  shades  of  laurel  of  poetic  fury — the  Ebodian  Jupi. 
ter'fy^fy^^t? — the  Sidonian  Ashteroth, — *  the  oak  theology  of  the 
Druids' — the  superstitions  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  shades 
>f  Academus — all  these  are  made  to  pass  before  us  in  suc- 
cessive array.  The  poets  are  quoted  to  shew  that  '  they 
bought  of  no  other  heaven  upon  earth  or  elsewhere,'  than 
heir  favourite  woods.  *  Here  orators  have  made  their  pa- 
egyrics,  historians  grave  relations,  and  the  profound  phi- 
>8pphers  have  loved  here  to  pass  their  lives  in  repose  and 
ontemplation.'  The  bark  of  trees  has  been,  from  the  re- 
lotest  antiquity,  the  tablet  of  lovers :  their  branches  sup- 
lOrted  the  proud  trophies  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
od  beneath  their  shade  the  ashes  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  of 
Maphon  and  Ariadne  reposed.  The  author  concludes  by 
numerating  the  principal  groves  mentioned  by  the  poets, 
mplifying  the  fable  of  the  Hamadryads,  and  denouncing 
dirip*  against  such  as  should  wantonly  violate  the  sanctity 
r  trees  and  forests,  while  lon^  life  is  held  out  as  the  re-» 
uted  reward  of  such  as  plant  them. 

^  Hac  sen  list  Octogenarius,*  adds  the  venerable  Evelyn,  *  and  shiJI  if 
Nod  protract  my  years,  and  continue  my  health,  be  continually  planting, 
lI  it  shall  please  him  to  transplant  me  into  those  glorious  regions  above, 
«  celestial  paradise,  planted  with  perennial  groves  and  trees,  bearing  im- 
Ortal  fruit ;  for  such  is  the  tree  of  life^  which  they  who  do  his  com- 
suidments  have  right  to.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  extract  from 
le  "  Terra,"  which  is  annexed  to  this  edition  of  the  Sylva. 
tiough  valuable,  it  is  by  no  means  equal,  and  hardly  to  be 
»inpared  with  the  Sylva,  and  its  practical  utility  in  the 
^sent  improved  state  of  agriculture,  can  be  but  inconsider^ 
Je. 
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Wc  must  not,  however,  dismiss  this  article,  iriiboc:  s 
remarks  on  ihc  additions  by  Dr.  Hunter.  The  most  '\m 
ant  consists  in  tiie  botanical  discrimination  of  the  tzi 
species  of  trees  mcniioncd  by  Evelyn.  For  this  purpo% 
llinnean  names  and  descriptions  are  ^ven,  with  Baj 
synonyms,  and  figures,  with  dissection  of  the  parts  cf  I 
tification,  of  the  more  important.  The  plates,  though ra 
roughly  executed,  are  accurately  drawn,  and  characteristic, 
on  this  account,  wc  arc  well  content  that  they  have  not 
re-engraved,  but  continued  the  same  in  the  four  editiofi! 
ricbed  with  Dr.  Hunter's  notes.  The  instructions  forra 
Fcedlings,  are  extracted  from  Bradley,  Miller,  Ilanburyj 
ton  and  Mawc.  The  diflercnt  modes  of  grafting  and  i; 
are  distinctly  described.  The  subject  of  oak  pian-ac; 
considerably  extcMided,  and  a  letter  from  the  gardener  iH 
Duke  of  Pirilrtiid  is  L»ivcn,  describing  tlu:  method r*' 
in  Nottingham.  EvCiyn's  ciiapter  on  the  Uinple  i«  Ttni 
more  complete,  by  adoscription  of  the  American  sariraj 
and  the  manner  of  extiavting  sugar  from  its  sap.  Tr.e 
count  of  the  diiVerrnt  species  of  pines  is  made  much  ! 
precise  and  extensive,  and  useful  additions  and  imprj\.: 
are  annexed  to  most  of  the  other  chapters,  oft»?n  K\at 
the  extent  of  the  original.  In  the  second  book,  an  ei?-- 
dissertation  is  inserted,  on  the  *  life  of  vegetables,'  ir  «' 
their  motion,  unatomy,  generation,  age,  diseases,  r'::i  '-^ 
are  ably  and  ingeniously  discussed.  Much,  howetfr.  ^ 
have  been  altered  and  improved  from  later  discoTert?.  ? 
tJcularly  with  respect  to  tlieir  motion  and  anatomy.  A*-"-' 
essay  in  the  first  voluiiio  on  *  the  food  of  plants,*  .4  •*- 
Dr.  Hunter  strenuously  contends  for  the  existenrf  c« 
universal  principle — oil,'  as  the  nutriment  of  veiTcsa.  •>• 
ducing  several  experiments  in  proof  of  his  llypolbL».i.^^ 
yet  more  in  need  of  revision. 

We  must  again  generally  remark,  that  this  ediiio-  r! 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  cannot  be  esteemed  as  brin'^in-''  d:*"*- 
8tate  of  the  science  of  planting  to  the  present  date,  --' 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  ccntniy.  Thus  far,  howe^r. 
work  is  ably  exrcnted,  and  deserves  a  ])lace  in  th*  ^' 
of  every  person  to  whom  the  subject  is  of  importtnif  -" 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large  render  it  hicl**  * 
able  that  it  should  be  of  importance  to  many.  T'i  * 
be  onr  excuse  for  noticing  so  extensively  a  republic.?- 
an  old  work  ;  and  if  we  should  be  thought  too  case:  ^' 
commending  so  useful  and  plecising  a  pursuit  %ke  » 
<]ualify  our  zeal  more  suitably,  than  bv  inserting  the  f^ 
ing  passage,  which  is  not  less  delightfuf  for  its  simpLcn. 
admirable  for  its  christianized  eloquence* 
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*  Buty  after  all,  let  us  not  dwell  here  too  long*  whilst  the  inferences  to 
Le  derived  from  those  tempting  and  temporary  objects,  prompt  us  to  raise 
our  contemplations  a  little  on  objects  yet  more  worthy  our  noblest  specu* 
lations,  and  all  our  pains  and  curiosity,  representing  that  happy  state 
above,  namely,  the  celestial  paradise.  Let  us^  I  say,  suspend  our  admi« 
ration  a  while  of  these  terrestrial  gaieties,  which  are  of  so  short  conti-. 
nuance,  and  raise  our  thoughts  from  being  too  deeply  immersed  and 
rooted  in  them,  aspiring  after  those  supernal,  more  lasting,  and  gloriout 
abodes,  namely,  a  paradise,  not  like  this  of  ours,  with  so  much  paint 
and  curiosity,  made  with  hands,  but  eternal  in  the  heavens,  where  all  the 
trees  are  trees  of  life,  the  flowers  all  amaranths ;  all  the  pbnts  perennial^ 
ever  verdant,  ever  pregnant ;  and  where  those  who  desire  knowledge  may 
fully  satisfy  themselves  ;  taste  freely  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  which  cost 
the  first  gardener  and  posterity  so  dear ;  and  where  the  most  voluptuout 
inclinations  to  the  allurements  of  the  senses  may  take  and  eat,  and  still 
be  innocent :  no  forbidden  fruit ;  no  serpent  to  deceive ;  none  to  be  de* 
ceived. 

•  *  Hail !  O  hail  then,  and  welcome,  you  blessed  £Iysiums»  where  a  new 
state  of  things  expects  us  ;  where  all  the  pompous  and  charming  deliehts 
that  detain  us  here  a  while,  shall  be  changed  into  real  and  substantial  frui- 
tions, eternal  springs,  and  pleasures  intellectual,  becoming  the  dignity  of 
our  nature.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  144, 145. 

Art.  III.  Essays  addressed  to  Jetvs.on  the  Authority^  the  ScofUf  and  thi 
Consummation  of  the  Law  and  the  Profihets,  By  Greville  £wing.  Mi. 
oister  of  the  Gospel,  in  Glasgow.  Written  at  the  Request  of  the  I>i« 
rectors  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  London*  12mo.  2  vols.  pp.  208- 
166.  Williams  and  Son.  1809, 1810. 

pROM  various  causes,  the  controversy  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Jews  has  become  obsolete  and  uninteresting. 
No  reflecting  inquirer  ever  felt  any  temptation  to  renounce 
Ohristianity,  on  the  ground  of  preference  for  Jewish  claims; 
for  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  former  system  be  discarded,  no 
possible  modification  of  the  latter  can  ever  commend  itself 
to  the  rational  attention  of  mankind.  If  Christianity  be  not 
what  it  professes — a  consummation  of  Jewish  ceremonies  and 
Jewish  predictions,  these  ceremonies  and  predictions  are  nuU 
lified  and  falsified  by  the  failure ;  and  are  proved  to  be  as 
Unmeaning  as  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ana  as  equivocal  as 
the  leaves  which  the  Sybil  scattered  to  the  winds. — Another 
circumstance  will  account  for  the  comparative  insignificance 
of  this  controversy.  The  present  character  of  the  Jews— • 
their  long  continued  preservation — their  widely  extended 
dispersion — their  state  of  singular  insulation  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage, polity  and  manners,  and  above  all  on  the  uniform 
predominance  of  avaricious  habits  in  their  civil  and  com- 
mercial intercourse: — these  and  other  features  of  distinc- 
tion seem  to  constitute  the  brand  by  which  God  himself 
has  marked  them  out,  and  present  the  most  awful  confirmation. 
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at  once  of  that  revelation  which  thej  receive,  and  of  tb«t 
subsequent  and  more  glorious  revelation  which  they  reject. 
The  natural  effect  of  these  peculiarities  has  beePi  to  keep 
Christians  and  Jews  at  an  immense  distance  from  eaeh  other. 
The  points  of  mutual  repulsion  have  become  numerous 
and  multiplied ;  and  those  facilities  of  intercourse,  that 
homogeneity,  on  which  the  interest  of  controversy  depends, 
have,  in  the  present  instance,  either  never  existed,  or, 
at  the  most,  have  been  extremely  limited  in  their  influence. 
Both  parties  have  considered  the  questions  at  issue  as  de- 
cided— the  one  from  obstinacy,  the  other  from  convictioD; 
and^  accordingly,  they  have  seldom  been  discussed,  except 
in  the  writings  of  systematic  theologians,  or  in  occasionil 
dissertations  on  the  character  of  the  Messiah. 

While  adverting  to  these  circumstances,  we  shall  not, 
we  hope,  be  suspected  for  a  moment  of  wishing  to  repress 
the  ardour  of  pious  exertion,  if  we  glance  at  a  fact  which 
has  often  transpired,  and  which  every  friend  to  the  best 
interests  of  men,  must  deeply  lament,  it  is  clearly  beyond  a 
question,  that  there  have  been,  in  our  own  times,  some  remark- 
able instances  of  conversion  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  faith — instances  in  which  more  than  a  nominal  and 
speculative  change  has  been  effected,  and  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  most  satisfactorily  and  decisively  attested: 
and  should  only  one  such  result  reward  the  well-meant, 
and  for  aught  we  know,  the  well-directed  efforts  of  a  Society 
recently  formed  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
we  should  deem  it  an  ample  compensation  for*  all  iheir 
arduous  and  benevolent  operations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  majority  of  conversions  said 
to  have  been  efTected  by  the  plans  and  labours  of  other  and 
anterior  societies,  have  turned  out,  unhappily,  to  be  werdy 
reported^  and  have  terminated  in  relapses,  accompanied  by 
the  display  of  all  that  is  base  in  treachery,  avarice,  and  in- 
gratitude. This  cannot  be  denied,  nor  do  we  think  it  ought 
be  concealed.  On  the  contrary  we  should  say,  let  the  facu 
be  contemplated  in  all  their  circumstances, — the  probable 
causes,  operating  to  their  immediate  production,  ascertained 
— and  the  question,  if  possible,  coolly  and  impartially  de- 
termined, how  far  a  certain  indefinite  measure  of  benevolelit 
€.'xertion  can  be  said  to  he  prudently  expended  on  an  object, 
interesting  no  doubt  to  tiie  imagination  and  the  heart,  bat 
surrounded  by  obi^tacies  of  uncommon  magnitude,  and  the 
attainment  of  which  seems  morally  impracticable  by  the 
ordinary  methods  which  have  been  rendered  effectual  for 
the  conversion  of  mankind  ? 
There  is  one  consequence,  however,  resulting  from  these 
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benevolent  exertions,  in  which  ev^ry  friend  to  truth  must 
sincerely  rejoice.  The  attention  of  the  Christian  world 
has  been  more  attentively  fixed  on  the  claims  of  the  founder 
of  its  faith ;  the  prophetic  scriptures  have  been  more 
accurately  studied,  and  their  accordance  with  the  relations 
of  the  Evangelists  more  frequently  illustrated  ; — and  whether 
Jews  be  converted  in  our  day,  or  still  remain,  *'  till  the 
times  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,"  under  the  thick,  un- 
broken darkness  of  ignorance  and  unbelief,  the  faithful,  at 
least,  will  have  been  confirmed  and  animated  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  their  professions.  ^ 

The  judicious  and  interesting  dissertations  before  us  were 
published  sometime  ago,  under  the  direction  and  sanction 
of  the  "  London  Missionary  Society :"  and  we  owe  an 
apology  to  their  respectable  author,  for  having  so  long 
neglected  to  notice  them.  The  essays  are  twelve  in  number, 
the  last  including  five  distinct  sections.  The  following  are 
the  subjects. 

Number  1.  Introductory  Remarks.  II,  Authority  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  III.  Scope  of  the  Law  and  Prophets.  Character  of  God. 
IV.  Creation  of  the  World.  Primseval  State  of  Man.  V.  First  Trans- 
gression. VI.  Redemption.  VII.  Antediluvian  Worship.  VIII.  Co- 
venant  with  Noah.  IX.  Covenant  with  Abraham.  X.  Covenant  with 
Israel  at  Sinai.  XI.  The  Messiah.  XII.  Consummation  of  the  Law 
aod  the  Prophets.  The  New  Covenant.  Scriptures  of  the  New  Cove-  - 
nant.  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Covenant.  Worship  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Inheritance  of  the  New  Covenant.     Conclusion. 

It  was  the  solemn  accusation  brought  against  the  most  po- 
pular  sect  of  the  ancient  Jews,  by  the  great  teacher  sent  from 
God,  that  they  ^^  taught  for* doctrines,  the  commandments 
of  men,"  and  made  **  the  law  of  none  effect,  by  their  tra- 
ditions«"       The  Pharisaic  heresy  still  infects  and  pervades 
the  synagogue.      The   authority  of  the  Old   Testament  is 
virtually  set  aside,  by  the  deference  which  is  paid  to  oral 
expositions  of  the  Mosaic  code^  pretending  to  be   derived 
originally    from    the    inspired    legislator    himself;    to   have 
been  •  perpetuated    by   the  ordinary  methods  of  traditional 
communication ;   and   at   length   committed   to   writing,  by 
a  learned  Rabbi  of  the  second  century.    The  date  of  this 
compilation    naturally  excites   the   suspicion,  that  many  of 
its  recorded  expositions  would  be  so  framed,  as  to  neutralize 
or  Explain  away  those    passages   which  might  bear  an    in 
terpretation  in  favour  of  Christianity.    It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  subject  of  importance  in  the  Jewish  controversy,  to  in- 
validate the  claims  of  the  Mishna^  and  establish  the  suffi- 
<^iency  of  revelation.    Nor  will  the  attentive  observer  fail  to 
{Perceive  the  similarity  of  this  question  with-  that^  which  for 
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so  long  a  time  engrossed  the  advocates  of  the  Protestant 
cat'.se,  when  Apostolical  constitutions  and  traditioDs — the 
Mishna  of  Popery — were  opposed  to  the  legitimate  authoritj 
of  the  Christian  scriptures. 

<  Whatever  God  is  pleased  to  communicate/  tays  Mr.  Ewing, '  mut 
be  equally  certain,  whether  conveyed  by  intimate  converse,  by  an  audiUe 
voice  from  a  distance,  by  dreams  and  visionsy  or  by  the  internal  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  undervalve  any  of  the  sacred  books,  en- 
hances not  tlie  worth  of  the  rest,  and  it  may  proceed  from  prgadice 
against  particular  parts  of  divine  truth.  If  some  of  them  be  obscure,  they 
arc  nevertheless  faithful  and  true.  Nor  is  the  obscurity  impenetrabte. 
The  darkest  saying  is  a  revelation ;  and  that  which  for  a  time  was  only  m- 
tcnded  to  rouse  attention,  expectation  and  awe,  may  have  come  to  be  w 
illustrated  by  other  revelations,  and  by  the  course  of  subsequent  eventii  as 
to  be  plain  and  instructive  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

*  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  woild,  the  memory  of  Divine  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  that  of  all  remarkable  events  and  transactions,  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  was  transmitted  to  posterity  by  means  of  verbal 
recitation.  This  method  of  preserving  it  was  sufficient,  while  revelations 
were  short  and  few  in  number,  while  the  life  of  nuuoi  was  long,  and  whtk 
patiiarcha  of  a  chosen  race  could  transmit  the  knowledge  of  them  by 
domestic  instruction.  But  when  both  the  revelations  and  the  people  iriio 
received  them  were  greatly  multiplied,  when  a  code  of  laws  was  gives 
to  a  nation,  when  a  government  of  God  was  established  in  Israel,  the 
annals  of  which  were  to  be  pubHshed  to  the  worid,  and  recorded  for  in 
example  to  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  it  pleased  God  to  direct  fais 
in^ired  servants  to  commit  his  oracles  to  writing.  This  importani  arm 
in  the  divine  dispensations  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  with  grantode 
and  joy.  How  completely  are  the  Jews  distinguished  from  all  other  na- 
tions, by  the  authentic  history  which  they  possess,  of  their  origin,  and  of 
the  meet  remarkable  events  of  their  subsequent  progress,  as  well  as  by  the 
piedictions  which  regard  tlieir  future  lot  \  If  indeed  the  revelatioias  of 
Cod  had  not  been  thus  secured,  the  means  of  religions  knowlcd|^ 
would  soon  have  been  inferior  to  those  of  the  knowledge  of  ordiouj 
afi^irs.  For  no  sooner  did  writing  become  generally  knowOt  than  it 
"was  used  for  records  of  every  kind ;  and  how  strange  would  it  have 
been,  if  the  fables,  and  crimes,  and  speculations  of  heathens  had  bcca 
th\i8  transmitted  to  after  ages^  while  the  history,  the  laws,  and  die  oraclei 
of  the  sacred  nation  had  no  other  monument  than  a.  trannen^  iBd 
treacherous  succession  of  impressions  on  the  human  memory— no  othrr 
channel  of  communicauon  than  the  fleeting  sounds  of  the  human  Toice ! 
Miracle?  could  indeed^  preserve  any  thing,  in  any  way  ;  but  God  works 
not  miracles  without  a  suitable  occasion.  The  books  of  Moses  have 
accordingly  transmitted  all  the  oral  traditions  of  the  patriarchs,  vluch 
it  was  the  will  of  God  to  preserve;  and  none  of  the  sacred  books 
acknowledge  any  oral  traditions  of  posterior  date."    VoK  I.  pp.  T— 9. 

This  last  position  Mr.  E.  then  attempts  to  prove  and  il- 
lustrate, by  a  series  of  well-defended  ^.nd  judicious  arguineiits. 
I'hc  following  observations  on  ttic  subject  are  to  clearly 
and  impressively  stated,  that  we- gladly  insert  them. 
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*'  It  18  admitted  by  those  Jews  who  contend  for  the  authority  of 
oral  traditions^  that  there  was  a  necessity  at  last,  for  committing  dieih 
to  writing.  But  did  not  a  similar  necessity  exist  before,  when  the 
prophets^  and  priests,  and  kings,  and  people  were  so  frequently  and 
generally  corrupted,  when  the  ten  tribes  were  dispersed,  or  when  the 
Jews  were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon  ?  If  it  be  alleged  that 
the  necessity  did  not  occur  till  the  last  and  greatest  dispersion  took 
place,  would  not  God,  who  knoweth  things  to  come,  have  provided 
against  it  beforehand,  and  have  caused  the  oral  traditions,  if  there  were 
any,  to  have  been  added  to  the  scriptures,  while  the  gift  of  inspiratioii 
continued  among  the  people  ?  It  is  said  that  Ezra  collected  and  revised 
the  sacred  430oks.  How  unlikely  then  is  it,  that  the  recording  of  aa 
oral  law,  a  much  more  difficult  task,  should  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
Sanhedrim  ? — Besides,  how  did  the  necessity  which  is  acknowledged 
of  committing  the  oral  law  to  writing  at  last  appear?  It  must  have 
been  by  remarking  the  corrupt  state  into  which  the  traditions,  which  it 
contained,  had  fallen.  With  all  their  partiality  for  those  traditions^- 
the  Jews  must  have  become  sensible,  that  they  had  not  ^n  transmitted 
with  uniform  and  complete  accuracy;  that  they  were  contradictory^ 
or  defective,  or  enveloped  in  obscurity ;  and  that  the  attention  which 
was  paid  to  them,  was  likely  to  decrease.  What,  then  must  they  be 
DOW  that  they  are  recorded  ?  at  best,  fragments  of  uncertain  authority* 
and  snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  industry  of  uninspired  men. 

The  oral  traditions,  were  they  from  the  same  author  uith  the 
written  law,  would  exactly  correspond  with  it.  But  is  this  the  case  ? 
Do  they  resemble  it  even  in  simplicity,  purity,  and  dignity  of  style? 
Are  they  not  inconsistent  with  it  in  many  most  important  particarari, 
although  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  along  with  it  ?  Many  proofs 
have  been  repeatedly  given  of  these  inconsistencies.  Our  object  is  to 
excite  to  serious  inquiry,  rather  than  to  gain  a  idctory  in  the  way  of 
disputation.  On  this  account  we  merelv  suggest  a  few  questions,  and 
beg  that  Jews  will  compare  their  Talmud  with  the  holy  Scripturef» 
and  judge  for  themselves.  If  it  shall  appear  on  examination,  that  they 
are  unlike  each  other,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance, that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  oral  traditions,  and  that 
Jews  should  be  taught  to  listen  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  law.  Why 
should  so  much  be  said  for  this  in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis  ?  The 
very  eagerness  with  which  oral  traditions  have  been  extolled,  and  the 
harsh  things  which  have  been  said  against  those  who  abide  by  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  alone,  may  well  excite  the  jealousy  of  a 
serious  mind.  The  story  of  an  oral  law  is  totally  unsupported  by  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  while  no  reason  can  be 
conceived  why  God  should  have  given  one  law  in  writing,  and  another 
in  words,  a  very  plain  one  will  occur  why  men  may  have  an  interect 
in  alleging  that  this  has  been  done.  If  they  have  come  to  entertaiq 
sentiments,  and  to  adopt  practices,  different  from  those  recomn^ended 
in  the  written  law,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  seen)  to  respect 
It,  the  pretext  that  there  is  another  law  of  equal  authority  and  antiquity, 
but  transmitted  merely  in  words,  furnishes  the  most  inexhaustible  re* 
sources  for  evading  what  is  contained  in  the  scriptures,  The  traditions 
appear  to  have  generally  originated  to  the  errors  qf  ^oran^e  asd 
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saperstitioD.  When  they  were  ?t  last  committed  to  writing,  it  ni 
be  extremely  easy  to  model  them  still  more  complctelT  to  hm  ik 
prejudices  which  might  then  happen  to  exist.  And  now  3r  « 
•0  voluminous^  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  so  little  known  to  tx  «ii 
at  large,  or  even  to  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  that  the  daeoB 
which  is  paid  to  them,  puts  every  thing  in  the  power  of  teachea  Wb 
may  they  not  pretend  to  draw  from  such  an  authority  ?  A  iWR  a^ 
venient  and  more  powerful  en^ne  of  policy,  it  is  irapouible  to  atm. 
With  the  report  of  a  liigh  antiquity,  the  undoubted  saflrage  of  v 
generations,  and  the  impressions  of  early  educatioa,  and  of  f^ 
sttachment  in  its  favour,  it  may  be  difficult  even  for  the  moK  iofeZl^s 
Jews,  wholly  to  remove  its  influence  from  their  mindi.  Bs  ■  p 
portion  to  the  greatness  of  its  pretensions,  ought  to  be  the  eniee 
which  supports  them ;  and  if  it  be  not  only  unknown  to  cbeir  «rf 
books,  but  inconsistent  with  them,  let  Jews  seriously  cooiider  ni 
they  ought  to  aban'ion.  Will  they  adhere  to  the  books  whid  k* 
been  supported  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  which  they  have  is  tss 
own  hands,  and  which  they  can  themselves  peruse  for  thdr  ova  » 
struction,  or  to  those  which  contain  merely  what  is  allcjped  n  hm 
been  said  of  old  time  by  tlie  elders,  which  are  seldom  to  be  aft  vsL 
the  contents  and  meaning  of  which  must  be  taken  upon  tnat  &■ 
men,  whose  prejudice  and  interest  may  lead  them  to  dcsoit' 
Vol.  I.  pp.  13—16. 

After    these  excellent   rc*asonings,    any    remarkf  of  « 

own  might   seem  impertinent:  but   we    may    ju&t   vntvt 

to  suggest,  that  if  Mr.  Ewing  had  adduced  some  WBtaaam 

and  well  authenticated  proofs  of  tlio  insonsistencia  of  ik 

Mishna,  of  its  opposition  to  the  written  law,  of  theoMw 

inferiority  of  its   style,  and  its  general    dissimilarin  d  >^ 

records  of  genuine    rrveiation,    his   arguinents   wooiihff 

been  more  nueresting  to  Christian   readers,   and  pcdb^j* 

more  convincing  to  the  pertinacious  race   to  whomtkerR 

addressed. 

Having    established     on    the   firmest     principles  *^  ^ 
authority     of    the    law    and    the    prophets,*"      Mr.  Eno; 
proceeds  to  devclope  tlic  information   which   they  gn^J 
imparted  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  truth  andiaty- 
The  subsequent  Kssays  may  therefore    be   considered  u  ■ 
ingenious  and  systematic   compendium  of    the    theotogf  ^ 
the  Old    ^Festament;     including  a  variety    of    critialt '^ 
votional,    and   practical   remarks;    occasionally    ioteispeflrf 
with    aflPoctionate  appeals.      The  first  subject  of  dioaaf^ 
is  the  character   of  God.     On  this  interesting    theme,  k- 
Ewin^    considers  the   unit},    immateriality    and    ctemitj  if 
the  divine  nature,   and  then   proceeds  to  the  illustratioi ' 
his  moral   perfections.      The  peculiar  elevation   of  tboH{b 
and    language    by    which    the  Jewish    scriptiues    are  d«- 
ringuishcd  on  these  sublime  topics,  must  pr       nt  to  cvcij 
lellerting  min<l,  a  convincing  proof  of  their  dirine  origiBi 
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To  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Jews,  na- 
tionally considered,  we  turn  for  an  explanation  in  vain. 
The  illumination  must  proceed  exclusively  from  a  celestial 
source :  and  most  emphatically  might  a  pious  Israelite,  on 
contrasting  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  among  sur 
rounding  nations,  with  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,'*  exclaim,  **Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee  !  that  par- 
doneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the 
remnant  of  his  heritage  !  He  retaincth  not  his  anger  for  ever, 
because  he  delioh^eth  in  mercy  1" 

From  the  *  character'  Mr.  Ewing  proceeds  to  the  *  conduct* 
of  God — the  operations  of  his  power  in  the  creation  of  the 
world — the  primeval  state  of  man,  and  the  various  forms 
which  the  dispensations  of  religion  assumed,  after  his 
transgression.  A  reference  to  the  contents  of  tiie  worlc^ 
already  quoted,  will  shew  at  on'ce  the  order  and  connection 
which  the  author  has  adopted.  But  there  arc  one  or  two 
passages,  which  seem  to  require  a  notice  somewhat  more 
particular. 

With  Mr.  Evving's  reflections  on  the  subject  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  Cain  and  Abel,  we  were  upon  the  whole  much 
gratified  :  but  on  one  topic  connected  with  these  inquiries, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  him  adopting  an  opinion,  which, 
in  our  judgement,  has  received  a  decisive  refutation  in  the 
learned  work  oF  Dr.  Magee.*  We  allude  to  the  criticism 
on  the  vXtioytc  Gv<rk<tv,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (cti.  xi.  4.)  This,  Kennicot  conceives  to 
refer  to  a  double  oblation,  consisting  of  the  bread  offering, 
or  7?nnshay  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  the 
flock;  and  the  opinion  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ewing;  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  Dr.  Magee's 
acute  observations  on  that  opinion,  (Vol.  II.  No::LaIV. 
p.  221.)  will  fully  convince  him  of  its  fallacy. 

The  following  ingenious  and,  apparently,  well  founded  ex- 
planation of  an  obscure  and  controverted  passage,  occurs 
in  the  tenth  essay,  *  On  the  Sinai  Covenant.* 

*  The  precepts  of  "  the  Covenant"  observes  Mr.  E.  '*'  are  followed 
by  an  account  of  a  leader,  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  the  Israelites, 
to  conduct  them  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  by  a  promise  of  conquest 
in  that  land ,  and  by  a  prohibition  of  any  covenant  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan.  The  account  of  the  leader  is  very  remarkable.  "  Behold^ 
I  send  an  angel  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  to  bring  thee 
into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his 
Toice,  provoke  him  not :  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions : 
for  niY  name  is  in  him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and 
do  all  that  I  speak  ;  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  to  thine  enemies,  and 

•  See  EcK  Rev.  Vol.  VIII.  261—26*.  ~~ 
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I  will  afflict  them  that  afflict  thee.    For  mine  angd  ihaH  go  befiiie  theft 

and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Aniorites  and  the  Hittites,  &c.  nd  I  «Ql 

cut  them  off."   £xod.  xxiii.  20 — ^23.    The  ordinary  interpctanoa  of 

this  passage    8up]>ose8  the  angel   spoken  of,  to  be  the  angd  o(  tlie 

divine  presence,  who  hath  the  name  Jehovahy  dwelt  in  the  yillir  of 

cloud  and  fire,  conducted  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderneii»  often 

chastened  them  for  transgression,  but  brought  them  at  last  into  the 

land  of  Canaan.     That  ihey  did  enjoy  the  guidance  of  this  angd,  and 

that  on  him  depended  all  their  success,  is  manifest  from  many  other 

passages,  from  the  whole  strain  indeed  of  the  Mosaic  history*    But 

It  is  doubted  by  some^  whether  it  be  this  angel,  who  is  spoken  of  m 

this  passage,  ^^'r^}ff/«  Off  this  ocauUn  he  seems  to  be  the  efieaktr  khmt^i 

the  angel  of  the  divine  presence  being  God,  the  voice  of  thisai^, 

the  voice  of  God,  and  his  spirit,  the  spirit  of  QoAJ^    The  name  Jehmh 

was  not  merely  **  in  him,"  but  properly  his  own.     Beudcs,  it  sem 

difficult  to  suppose  it  to  be  said   of  him«  ^  he  will  not  pardon  jov 

transgressions,"   since  he   is  proclaimed  as   ^'  forgiving  miquity,  and 

transgression  and  sin/'f     They  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  understaod 

the  word  angel  in  this  passage,  in  its  general  acceptation  as  ugpifyiog 

a  messenger^  and  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  to  celestial  beines;  to 

understand  the  messenger   in  question   to  be   Joshua  the  son  ofNm, 

who  had  already  been  employed  to  <<  keep  Israel  in  the  way,"  wba 

Amalek  fought  against  themj:,    and  who  was  to  be  appointed  to  fariig 

them  into  the  land  of  Cannaan  $  ;  and  to  understand  his  not  pardoiiiiig 

their  transgressions,  of  the  strict  discipline  which  his  ofBce  most  aakc 

it  necessary  for  him  to  maintain,  while  he  should  lead  the  host  of  Isiad  M 

the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

*  Without  affirming  any  thing  positively  on  this  solgccty  ini|Hfcripg 

which,  both  Jews  and  Christians  may  entertain  a  difimnc  opimoi^  «e 

merely  submit  for  consideration,  that  the  commission  of  thu  angd  snili 

the  last  mentioned  interpretation.     It  is  expressed  in  two  clauses.    TIk 

first  is,  *<  to  keep  thee  in  the  way ;"  that  is,  to  take  charj^  cf  thy  de* 

fence,  as  in  the  attack  of  Amalek.    We  find  this  charge  given  afterwanh 

to  Joshua  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  See  Numb,  xxvii.  15— S9.    Hk 

second  clause  is,  <<  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  pvpared.'' 

This  great  atchievement  Joshua  was  honoured  to  perfkum,  when  Mosei 

was  laid  aside.  Deut.  iii.  21 — ^28.     The  caution,  **  beware  of  lum,  hsf 

is  enforced  by  two  reasons.     First,  *^  he  will  not  pardon  your  tnnsgni' 

sions  ;*'  that  is,  he  will  execute  the  divine  orders  with  all  the  BtricneH 

of  martial  law,     This  certainly  was  the  duty  of  Joahua^s  office.    He 

succeeded  to  the  authority  of  Moses,  which  included  the  power  of  lift 

and  death,  and  as  such  was  understood  and  acknowledged  by  theuspk. 

See  Josh.  i.  %  6.  16—18.    The  case  of  Achan  is  a  foil  iDustraBRl  rf 

the  clause  before  us.   Josh.  vii.  10—26.     Secondly,  «'  for  017  Dane  is  ta 

liim.^'    These  words-  are  added,  not  as  the  reason  why  he  vrosld  oai 

pardon  their  transgressions,  but  as  a   second  reason  why  they   shootf 

«*  bfwarc  of  hirn  and  cbey  his  voice.'*    The  name  Joshua  sigpifieth  **  Js 

hovah  that  ^avvtli/'  and  was  not  given  him  by  his  psrents,  bat  Roeiicl 

ti.om  M Often  ujidtr  divine  direction.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  190---ld2. 

•  Coirparc  Kxod.  xxxiii.  ]8r-^23«  with  Isaiah  Ixiii.  7—16.        f  Exod.  XXliT.r 
;  HxMu.  xvi;.  6— iC.       i  Nuiutir^vii.  l>-^Si3.  Dtittt  i.  38.  xazU  83. 
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There  is  one  more  extract,  or  rather  class  of  extracts,  frona 
these  dissertations,  in  which  an  important  argument  in  the 
Jewish  controversy  is  conducted  with  so  much  ability,  that  we 
are  confident  no  apology  will  be  denmnded  for  their  length. 
They  occur  in  the  second  section  of  the  last  essay.  The 
entire  section  is,  '  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant,* 
in  which  Mr.  Ewing  undertakes  to  prove,  that  *  the  authen- 
ticity and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  rest  on  the  very 
same  kind  of  evidence  which  supports  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between 
th«  Scriptures  of  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament,  in  their 
peculiarities  of  style  and  of  subject;  that  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  inculcate  the  highest  veneration  for  those  of  the 
Old  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  produce  the  same  effects  on  mo- 
ral character,  for  which  those  of  the  Old  have  been  extolled.* 
We  select  the  following  passages. 

*  The  writings  (of  the  New  Covenant)  are  found  to  correspond  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  which  they  refer.     Although 
the  books  are  many,  written  by  different  persons,  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  at  various  periods*  and  in  all  the  diversity  of  the  historical,  the 
epistolary,  and  the  prophedcai  style*   they  are  perfectly  harmonious   in 
doctrine.     I'he  divine  commission  of  the  writers  was  attested  by  miracles 
and  prophecy ;  of  which  tlie  former  convinced   thousands  of  the  most 
acute  and  jealous '  observers,  and  confounded  the  most  determined  oppo- 
•ers  at  the  time ;  while  the  latter,  with  continually  increasing  clearness 
and  force,   confirms  by   its  successive  accomplishment,  the  accounts  of 
the  miracles,  and  the  whole  doctrine  with  which  it  is  interwoven.     The 
writings   did  not  originate  in  subsequent  ages  of  darkness  ;  they  were 
avowed  and  published  while  the  events  of  which  they   treated  were  re* 
cent,   and   universally  known  to  have  happened.     The  tesdmonies  were 
.published  while  the  witnesses  and  their  contemporaries  were  alive.     Unless 
they  had  borne  evident  marks  of  veracity,  such  writings  could  never  have 
been  received.     Conscious   of  inability  to  resist*  adversaries  have  often 
•ought  to  destroy  them  ;  but  the  believers  have  been  honoured  to  preserve, 
to  translate,  and  to  circulate  them  through  all  the  worlds  in  spite  of  every 
torture  which  has  been  employed  to  punish  their  vigilance.     The  iatelli- 
gent  Jew  will  easily  perceive,  that  such  remarks  as  these  are  the  very 
arguments  which  he  would  urge  against  an  infidel*  in   support  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.     We  feel  their  force  and  propriety  when  so  applied. 
But  if  they  are  applicable  to  our  Scriptures,  we  beg  that  it  may  be  con- 
aidered*  whether  they  are  noty  in  that  case,  equally  valid  and  conclusive.' 
'  In  the  histories  of  the  act»  of  Jesus*  and  of  his  apostles*  is  there  oot 
a  beautiful  simplicity,  a  conscientious  faithfidoess,  a  modesty*  a  meekoesi, 
and  a  devoted ness  to  God,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  Moses  ?    In  tlue 
apostolic  epistles^  do  we  not  find  an  affectionate  concern*  a  sacred  aiitliQ* 
rity*  an  undaunted  fortitude,  an  irresistible  reasoning,  an  overwhelmiog 
reproof,  an   unwearied    exhortation*   which   remind  us  of  the  compose 
tions  of  David,  Solomon*  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ?  And  what  a  resemblance 
if  thert  of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  in  the  book  of  the  Revdation  of  John  V 
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<  The  Scriptures  of  both  covenants  harmonise  in  matter  at  vcQ  as  il 
manner.  The  one  collection  of  writings  is  a  continuation  of  the  other. 
In  history  they  tell  the  same  story  ;  in  precepts  they  Ihculcate  the  tune 
piety  and  morality ;  in  promises  they  present  the  same  way  of  recondlia- 
tion»  the  same  ground  of  hope ;  in  prophecies  both  recognize  the  annun- 
ciation and  the  concurrence  of  the  same  grand  events.  In  thoit»  both 
testify  the  same  leading  truths,  on  the  same  important  tufcjectf  namely^ 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  his  character  and  workf  as  die  incarnate 
Gody  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people ;  his  bloody  conflict 
and  glorious  victory  ;  the  nature  and  happiness  or  his  everlatttog  king- 
dom. The  very  change  of  dispensation  in  the  New  Covenant  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old.'  Vol.  1.  p*  56 — 61. 

In  these  and  the  preceding  extracts,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed  a  cast  of  reasoning,  and  a  tone 
of  seriousness,  of  ^^  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,"  which 
afford  no  equivocal  indications  of  a  powerful  and  a  piout 
mind.  There  are  publications  on  the  Jewish  controveny' 
no  doubt  more  splendid,  more  artificial,  more  caaatic  and 
declamatory ;  but  we  have  seen  none  of  a  character  more 
dispassionate  and  persuasive.  And  this,  we  hannbly  conceive^ 
is  the  only  mode  of  impression,  by  which  a  Jew  can  be  en- 
countered with  any  hope  of  success.  He  is  too  obtuse  to  be 
amused  by  refinement,  frightened  by  denunciations,  or  melted 
by  an  affectation  of  pathos  ;  too  shrewd  to  be  inaposed  upon 
by  plausible  periods,  and  too  prejudiced  to  be  reclaimed  by 
acrimonious  censure.  If  any  mode  of  discussion  be  within  tbe 
order  of  means  calculated  to  produce  conviction  in  a  Jewish 
mind,  it  seems  to  be  that  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Ewing.  He 
reasons  exclusively  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  deduces  all  his 
principles  from  their  own  sacred  authorities,  and  employs  the  ar- 
gument of  analogy  with  uniform  and  complete  succress.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  his  vo- 
lumes as  faultless.  I'he  diction  is  often  careless,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  composition  deficient  in  compactness,  elegance,  andac* 
curacy.  We  should  imagine  the  work  was  composed  atdiitant 
intervals,  and  in  unequal  states  of  feeling,  the  author  being  some- 
times remarkably  heavy  and  uninteresting,  while  at  oUiers  he 
is  acute  and  energetic.  We  are  of  opinion,  too,  that  he  his 
neither  cited  with  sufHcient  frequency,  nor  referred  with 
sufficient  minuteness  to  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  noticed  some 
recent  productions  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Bat 
when  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  work  will 
still  be  found  to  possess  no  ordinary  value  :  for  while  iis  criti- 
cisms on  many  parts  of  the  history  and  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  render  it  of  great  worth  to  the  biolical  student, 
its  manly  arguments,  luminous  statements,  and  impressive 
appeals  must  find  their  way  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  judge- 
ment, of  every  unprejudiced  and  reflecting  mind* 
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Art.  IV.    Account  of  the  Life  and  H^riiingi  of  Uobert  Stmsoth  M.  D. 
hte  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     By  the 
K^v.  William  Trail,  LL.D.  F,  R.  S.   Edin.  Member  of  the  Ro^ 
Irish  Academy,  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Saviour's,  Connor,  -tto.  (>p.  yiiL  ^ 
192.  with  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Simson^  and  one  folding  Plat^.  Kicoland  ' 
Co.  1812. 

T^R.  TRAIL  is  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  pupils  of  Dr. 
Simson,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  extremely  well  qua1i« 
fieJ  to  write  memoirs  of  his  respected  friend  and  tutor.  Aft 
more  than  forty  years,  however,  have  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Simson,  every  reader  will  be  ready  to  ask,  why  tha 
publication  of  this  account  bus  been  so  long  postponed  ?  To 
this  question  our  author  furnishes   the  following  reply. 

*  Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  earl  Stanhope  honoured  me  with  a 
request,  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Dr. 
Simson  of  Glasgow,  which  might  be  published  in  the'Oew  edition  of 
the  Biographia  Hritannica.  The  slow  progress  of  that  great  work  left 
me  much  at  liberty,  as  to  the  time  of  preparing  an  artic^  which  could 
appear  only  near  the  end  of  it ;  and  for  a  number  of  years,  having  been 
occupied  by  engagements  of  a  different  kind,  I  was  in  some  measure  com- 
pelled  to  postpone  the  execution  of  my  undertaking,  much  longer  than  I 
wished  to  have  done.  As  there  is  not  at  present  any  near  prospect  of  the 
completion  of  the  Biographia,  I  could  not  properly,  at  my  time  of  life, 
defer  any  longer  embracing  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  paying  this 
small  tribute  of  respeCt  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  man,  by  whosf? 
friendship  and  instruction  I  was  honoured  during  some  of  the  last  yean 
of  his  life'    Advert*  pp.  v.  vi. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Trail's  work  is  dividckl  into  five  sections^ 
which  contain  M.  a  general  accouht  of  Dr.  Simson'slife;  2.  a 
particular  account  of  his  mathematical  studies,  and  of  the 
works  published  by  himself;  3.  an  liccount  of  his  posthu* 
mous  works;  4.  an  account  of  bis  unpublished  papers  and  cor« 
respondence  ;  5.  a  sketch  of  his  character.'  Thes^  are  fol- 
lowed by  nearly  fifty  pages  of  notes,  in  a  smallei*  type;  and 
three  appendices,  of  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  at  large>  as  we  proceed. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Simson,  like  that  of  many  other  men  of 
literature  and  science,  furnishes  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  dates*.  Robert  Simson  was  the  son  of  John  Simson,  of 
Kirkton  Hall^  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  born  Oct.  14,  1687,  O.  S. 
tils  father  intended  him  for  the  churchy  and  for  that  pur« 
pose  sent  him  to  Glasgow;  but  he  had  little  relish  for  theo- 
logical studies,  and  soon  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  in-' 

■  I  ■     ■       ■  ■  ..  l.li       I.    ■    ■■  Ml  ■  !■ ■       *  ■ 

*■  In  the  present  work,  several  of  the  dates  given  by  the  late  Pfofei- 
tor  Robinson^  under  the  artidcf  Simsom,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britaonicay 
are  corrected. 
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tellect  to  geometry,  tliougli  this  propcn«iity  was  ar.\;:.  ■ 
couraged  by   his  father.     He  did  not,    however,  e?:-?- 
lect  the  other  branches  of  learning:  taught  at  the  colUv. 
in  particular,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  hotany,  and  aV ' 
critical   acquaintance  with  the  Greek  lan{:rua^o,  whim:. 
found  would  be  of  extreme  service  to  him   in  rxn.Tr ' 
works  of  the  ancient  geometers.     Before   he  had  z'v. 
his  eighteenth  year,    he  liad  studied    with  close  iLrto-**. 
clid's  Elements,  Oughtred's  Clavis,  Raphson's  Trar>. .' 
Synopsis,  Kersey*s  Algebra,  and  some   other  of  the  '^^ 
thematical  works  then  to  be  procured  ;  and  in  17l'>,  - 
was  only  twenty-two  vears  of  age,  the    meinhers  *•:    r 
lege,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,    madebji: 
of  the  mathematical  chair,  on   the   vacancy    which  «>^ 
expected  very  soon  to  tr.ke  place.     U::iviliing,  bo^ci 
undertake  so  important  an  office  at  his  early  a^e,  'lt>h 
permission  to  spend  at   least  one   year    in    Londor.  t:: 
might  profit   by  a  personal  intercourse   with  the  tr:  <: 
thematicians,  *  who  were  then  the  most  distingnish::  : 
rope.'      Accordingly,  ha  carried   tins    plan   into  e^e.: 
became  intimately  acquainted  with   Mr.    Jones  ^^h. :.: 
Sir  William  Jones),  Mr.  Caswell,  and  Mr.  Ditton;  a:., 
their  instrumentality,  obtained  the  most  correct  inf  >rr^ 
lative  to  the  progress  of  the  matliematical  science?,    j 
England   and  on  the  continent  of  Kurope.'      1  he  \ic- 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Glas'^ow,  occurre*. 
spring  of  the  succeeding  year  ;    anil    our  young  ge- 
after  regularly  passing   through   all   the    due    formaiiLt 
admitted  Professor   on  the  :2uih  of  Ncvcmber,    1711. 
not  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  friuii   his  own  iir^^ 
but  from  that  of  St.  Andrews,  which,    in  the  3'car  174- 
ing  to  confer  upon  him  that  distinction,  made  choice  <a. 
a  layman)  of  a  degree  in   medicine,   from    il-.c  circ- 
of  his  knowledge  of  botany;  thou;;h,  savs   Dr.  T,  • 
no  other  pretensions  to  ilisiinetion  in  nifdical  scier.ce. 
Upon  being  admitted  to  the  j)rofessursliip,    he-  io>: 
in  entering  on  the  e:^;/agements  of  his  oiHce,    and  *  k 
duty  :;nd  from  inclinaiion'   directed  his  exclusive   aiu 
mathematics. 

*  From  ITl  I,  ho  continued  ne.ir  fifty  ye.irj  to  teach  m.ith.n  • 
iqjAratc  c1.t^?l's,  at  ditli  rent  hourb',  tive  days  in  the  week  dn-ir 
nucd  session  (or  tcrni^  of  seven  months  ;  besiilcs  givio'*  occ.ij:.: 
lion,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  communicate  to  those  stuticnta  v 
for  more  particular  explanations  of  iiis  iectiiics,  or  to  m^kc  i^.r'^ 
in  the  stm'y  of  matliematicS.  Though  the  duties  of  n  pre.*; 
became  familiar  and  easy  to  him,  yet  they  occupied  a  consij-.r..' 
cf  his  time,  and  divided  it  so  as  ottca  to  iotvmipt  tjio  couisc  ok  i 
ftudics. 
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<His  manner  of  teaching  was  uncommonly  clear  and  enp^aging  to  young 
people,  and  most  of  his  scholars  retained,  through  life*  an  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  professor.    The  college  of  Glasgow  in  his  time  tras  in 

freat  repute,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  which  Dr.  Hutcheson,  Dr. 
f oor,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  and  himself,  much  contributed.  The  resort 
of  students  was  great,  and  almost 'all  of  them  attended  Dr.  Simson^s 
lectures.  The  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics^ 
and  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  them,  were  thence  much  diffused 
in  the  college,  and  some  taste  also  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches 
was  excited ;  but  the  early  age  of  the  greater  number  of  the  students, 
their  short  residence  in  college,  arid  the  necessary  appropriation  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  other  sciences,  seldom  admitt.'d  of 
that  long  and  nearly  exclusive  cultivation  of  one  particular  science,  by 
which  alone,  especially  in  mathematics*  eminence  usually  can  be  attained. 
Among  Dr.  Simson's  scholars,  however,  several  rose*'  to  distinction,  as 
mathematicians.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  who  alone  has  applied  the  geo- 
metrical method  of  reasoning  to  the  most  complex  physical  investigations, 
by  universal  acknowledgment,  is  to  be  named  the  first ;  Mr.  Williamson^ 
a  favourite  pupil,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  died  very  young ; 
Dr.  Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow,  and  rrofessor  Robinson  of  Edin- 
burgh, were  all  known  as  mathematicians  of  superior  abilities  and  at- 
tainments* 

*  In  the  year  1758,  Dr.  Simson,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  an  assistant  in  teaching;  and  in  17G1,  onliic 
recommendation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson  was  appointed  his  assistant 
and  successor.  The  resignation  of  Dr.  Simson  presented  an  opportunity 
CO  the  Principal  and  Professors,  of  recording  in  their  minutes  the  aflec* 
tion  which  they  felt  for  the  Doctor,  and  their  high  admiration  of  his  ge- 
oius.  A  long  paper  for  this  purpose  was  drawn  up  by  his  colleagues,  and 
it  is  expressed  with  all  the  warmth  of  attachment  and  respect,  which  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  entertain^  for  the  father  of  the  college,  from  whom 
the  university  had  derived  -sp  much  honour.'  pp. 


The  Doctor  lived  ten  years  after  his  resignation,  continu* 
ing  to  enjoy  an  equable  state  of  good  health,  and  cheerful 
spirits,  excepting  as  they  were  now  and  then  interrppced  with 
complaints  respecting  his  loss  of  memory.  .  H^  'employed 
himself,  principally,  in  arranging  some  of  his  matbdmatical 
'  papers,  and  in  solving  sach  problems  as  either  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  or  were  suggested  to  'him  by 
his  friends  for  bis  amusement.  He  was  seriously  indisposed 
only  for  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1768,  i^ficn  \\h  had  pearly  completed  his 
81st  year.  '  . "  ,"    ' 

Such  are  the  main  p^rtic^laifs  forpished,by  Dr.  T-  relative 
to  the  life  of  Jiis  friend.  ^,^  f^w  shoirt:  qiiofatton:^  will  make  the 
reader  acquairited  >vjth  his  character  and  bis  habits. 

'*  Dr.  Sirtisdh  wa?  orl^nally  ptissessed  df  greajt^it^^ll^Ctoal  powers*  an 
accurate  dnd  distingutsHmg  ^nderitahding*  an  inv^ti^  igenlus,  and  a  re- 
tentive memory ;  and  Uibstf'^wertf,'berng' excitedly  att  ardeUt  coriasitji 
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produced  a  singular  capacity  for  investigating  the  trutha  of  UMbematicd 
science.  By  such  talents,  with  a  correct  taste^  fermed  by  the  wady  of 
the  Greek  geometers,  he  was  also  peculiarly  qualified  for  comimmifating' 
his  knowledge,  both  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  writings,  with  yerycnity 
and  elegance.  He  was  at  the  same  time  modest  and  nnastuiniiig ;  and 
though  not  indifferent  to  literary  fame,  he  was  cautioaa  and  emreMnred 
in  bringing  forward  his  own  discoveries,  bat  always  ready  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  and  inventions  of  others. 

^  Dr.  Simson  never  was  married ;  and  the  uniform  regularil^  of  a  long 
life,  spent  ^I'ithin  the  walls  of  his  college,  naturally  producea  fixed  and 
peculiar  habits,  which,  however,  with  the  sincerity  of  his  manners^  were 
unoffending,  and  became  even  interesting  to  those  with  whoor  6e  lived. 
I'he  stiictness  of  these  habits,  which  indeed  pervaded  all  bis  occupatioBSy 
probably  had  an  influence  also  on  the  direction  and  socoess  of  tone  of 
his  scientific  pursuits.  His  hours  of  study,  of  amusement^  and  of  ex- 
ercise, were  all  regulated  with  uniform  precision.  The  walks  Cfcn  in  the 
squares  or  garden  of  the  college  were  all  measured  by  bia  stepsf  and  he 
took  his  exercise  by  the  hundreds  of  paces,  according  to  his  time  or  io- 
clination.'  pp.  73 — 75. 

We  suppose  the  ingenious  Professor,  on  such  occasionsi 
walked  alone,  and  that  he  never  indulged  himself  with  looking 
about  him  ;  otherwise  we  apprehend  be  would  have  ran  great 
risk  of  losing  bis  reckoning,  and  perchance  of  walking  too 
long. 

'  The  Doctor,  in  his  disposition,  was  both  cheerful  and  social ;  and  bii 
conversation,  when  he  was  at  ease  among  his  friends,  was  aninnted  shI 
various,  enriched  with  much  anecdote,  especially  of  the  litemy  Inadf 
bnt  always  unaffected.  It  was  enlivened  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  ai- 
tural  humour,  and  even  the  slight  fits  of  absence  to  which  in  coamsaybe 
was  occasionally  liable,  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  his  nindl, 
without  diminishing  their  affection  and  respect,  which  bis  excellenft  qnalities 
were  calculated-  to  inspire.  One  evening  in  the  week  he  devoted  to  a 
dub,  chiefly  of  his  own  selection,  which  met  in  a  tavern  near  the  ccBtfu 
The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  employed  in  phyinsr  the  game  of  wfaut, 
of  which  he  was  particularly  fond ;  but  though  he  took  no  small  inMUe  in 
estimating  chances,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  often  unsncoearfaL  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  cheerful  conversation,  and  as  he  had 
some  taste  for  music,  he  did  not  scruple  to  amnse  his  narty  with  a  so^; 
and  it  is  said  he  was  rather  fond  of  singing  some  Greeic  odea»  to  iriiidi 
modern  music  had  been  adapted.  On  Saturdays  be  usually  dined  in  the 
village  of  Anderston,  then  about  a  mile  distant  from  Glasgow,  with 
of  the  members  of  his  regular  clab,  and  widi  a  variety  of  other  ic^ 
able  visitors,  who  wished  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance,  and  enjoy  the  so* 
ciety,  of  so  eminent  a  person.  In  the  progress  of  timet  from  Ipsa^ 
and  chciracter,  it  became  the  wish  of  his  company,  that  cfeiy  thisg  la 
these  meetings  sliould  be  directed  Ly  him;  and  though  hia  ambontji 
growing  with  his  ye^rs,  was  somewliat  absolute^  yet  the  good  hamoar 
with  whi(  h  it  was  administered,  rendered  it  pleasng  to.cvtijr  body.; .  T$^ 
had  his  own  chair  and  place  at  table;  he  gave  instructionB  about  die  c|t- 
teruinmcpt,  regulated  the  time  of  brealung  up,  and  acl^MSted  dc 
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These  parties,  in  the  years  of  his  severe  study^  were  a  desirable  and  usefal 
relaxation  to  his  mind,  and  they  continued  to  amuse  him  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death/  pp.  76,  ??• 

We  are  thus  informed  how  the  learned  Professor  passed 
his  time  on  Saturdays^  and  as  his  biographer  is  a  clergyman* 
we  read  on  with  some  avidity,  hoping  to  learn  how  his  friend 
employed  himself  on  the  clays  immediately  succeeding.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  *  he  was  uniformly  reserved  in  express- 
ing particular  opinions  on  the  subject  ol  religion ;  and,  from 
his  sentiments  of  decorum^  he  never  introduced  religion  as 
a  subject  of  conversation  in  mixed  society,  and  all  attempts 
to  do  so  in  his  clubs  were  checked  with  gravity  and  xlecision/ 
This,  to  be  sure,  ijs  natural  enough  ;  for  it  is  easy  to  iniagine 
that  a  mat)  who  wanted  to  introduce  religious  conversation  at 
a  card-club,  would  make  but  an  indifferent  whist  player,  and 
probably  a  somewhat  sorry  casuist.  Yet  Dr.  Trail  must  be 
aware,  that  this  leaves  the  main  point  undecided  ;  although  it 
is  a  point  which,  as  he  Ims  introduced  the  topic  of  religion, 
in  reference  to  bis  friend,  every  reader  will  be  anxious  to 
see  placed  beyond  controversy.  Dr.  T.  doubtless  knows, 
that  Simson  has  always  been  classed  among  deists,  and 
described  as  one  who,  when  he  entered  on  the  professorship, 
being  asked  if  the  bible  contained  all  the  articles  of  his  faith, 
replied  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  pirofane  men,  '^3/^s, 
and  a  great  deal  pwre.^*  And  he  must  be  aware,  that  this  i^ 
not  disproved,  by  telling  us  how  firmly  Dr.  S.  resisted  the 
introduction  of  religion  '  in  mixed  society,'  or  in  card  par* 
ties ;  or  even  by  writing  ^  Deo  Optimo  Kfaximo,  Benignis- 
simo  Servatori,  sit  laus  et  gloria,'  at  the  end  of  a  geometrical 
solution  which  he  completed  on  his  birth-day,  in  the  year 
1764. 

Leaving,  then,   this  matter  as  we  found  it,  we  shall  now 
speak  a  little  of  Dr.  Simson's  performances.    The  only  pub- 
lications which  he  sent  to  the  press  during  his  life-time,  (be- 
sides two  papers  in  the  Philospphical  Transactions,  one   pn 
Porisms,   and   the  other  containiog  an  investigation  of  Albei^t 
Girard's  rule  for  approximation  to  the  roots  of  numbers  which 
are  not  perfect  squares)  were; — his   Treatise  *  Sectiorum  Co- 
nicarum,  libri  v.'  which   appeared  in  1735  ;  and  his  excellent 
edition  of  Euclid,  which  appeared   both  in  Latin  and  English 
in   1756,  and  to  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  1762,    was  an- 
nexed the  book  of  Euclid's  Data.    The  treatise  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Simson  to  correct  what  he  thought 
the  false  taste,  which  then  prevailed,  of  investigating  the  pro- 
perties of  those  curves  algebraically :  he,  therefore,  assumed 
the  definitions  employed  by  L'Hospital  and  others  in  their  al- 
gebraical treatises,  and  *  from  them,  with  the  true  simplicity 
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and  accuracy  of  the  ancient  school,  be  deduced'  not  onl^  tbe 
properties  of  these  curves,  as  given  by  all  preceding  writersi 
but  added  many  new  and  important  propositions  of  his  owo, 
with  the  generalization  and  improvement  of  man)',  which  had 
been  previously  discovered.*  He  deduces  the  various  pnn 
perties  of  the  curve  from  their  description  in  piano,  in  wliich 
respect  we  tbink  his  work  inferior  to  the  elegant  treaUsesby 
Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Hutton,  both  of  whom  derive  their 
investigations  from  the  properties  of  the  respective  sections 
inferred  from  their  connection  with  the  cone  itself.  In  Sim« 
son's  edition  of  1750,  several  additions  are  made,  including 
some  valuable  communications  by  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart, 
In  the  preface,  Dr.  Simson  gives  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  portion  of  geometry  from  the  age  of  Menechmos, 
who  is  usually  reputed  the  first  inventor.  Some  omissiom 
have  been  remarked  in  this  history,  which,  however,  have 
been  supplied  by  Dr.  Abraham  Robertson,  of  Oxford,  iu  the 
learned  history  prefixed  to  his  valuable  work  on  the  conic 
sections. 

But  Dr.  Simson^s  grand  undertaking  is  his  iedition  of  the  first 
six,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  books  of  Euclid^s  Ele- 
ments. 

*  To  judge  with  impartiality  of  the  merits  of  this  work,'  says  Dr.  T., 
*  the  state  of  the  text  in  preceding  editions  must  be  attended  to.  Dr. 
Simson,  from  his  veneradon  for  the  ancient  Geometers,  seemi,  with  in 
excusable  partiality,  to  have  assumed,  that  the  Elements  of  Eudid,  Si 
they  canne  from  the  author,  were  nearly  without  blemish  ;  and  be  tboe* 
fore  ascribes  all  the  errors  and  imperfections  of'  the  common  cdidoni, 
cither  to  the  carelessness  of  trnnscnbers,  or  to  the  blunders  of  Theoo, 
£nd  other  ancient  editors.  His  corrections  are  numerous  and  mao^  of 
them  important ;  and  even  now,  when  most  of  them  are  adopted,  it  nigfat 
.  be  an  useful  exercise  for  the  young  mathematician  to  stuoy  the  gnwodi 
of  his  emendations,  which  exhibit  so  clearly  the  precision  of  his  ideti, 
and  the  logical  accuracy  of  his  understanding.  Some  -aniiiiadferitoBi 
were  made  on  this  edition,  chiefly  by  those  whose  works  had  bees 
criticised  in  the  Doctor's  notes  ;  and  to  some  of  these  in  a  tecond  edi- 
tion, replies  and  explanations  were  made ;  but  he  had  a  great  sversios 
to  controversy,  and  his  observations  on  w  hat  he  had  proved  to  he  ciran 
or  defects  in  his  predecessors  were  never  calculated  to  provoke  it. 

'  Notwithsunaing  Dr.  Simson's  valuable  corrections,  there  are  still 
some  difficulties  in  the  Elements,  which  remain  to  be  cleared  op  bymie 
future  editor.  The  demon.=;tration  of  the  property  of  parallel  lioei  (%L 
I.  Elem.)  is  still  theoretically  defective,  requiring  the  admission  of  tome 
principle,  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  class  of  self-evident  tmtlis*  It 
has  by  some  been  supposed,  that  tiie  I'emedy  for  this  difficulty  molt  be 
sought  for  in  n  ju<«t  definition  of  a  strait  line.  No  definitioo  of  s  itnk 
line  has  yet  been  found,  and  none  perhaps  can  be  found  froiQ  which  al 
the  properties  assumed  in  the  Elements  to  beloDg  to  it»  can  be  rigidly  d^ 
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tnoDSlrated.  There  is  manifestly  also  some  defect  in  the  definldon  of 
a  solid  angle,  since  what  is  given  in  Dr.  Simson's  and  in  all  other  edi« 
tions,  does  not  discriminate  the  solid  angle  from  a  number  of  plain  angles, 
formed  at  one  point,  which  may  exist  according  to  the  definition;  but 
without  forming  the  solid  angle  intended  to  be  defined.  The  improve- 
nients  and  corrections  of  the  fifth  book  are  also  important.  His  obser* 
vation  with  respect  to  solid  figures,  in  the  note  on  Def.  10.  xi.  £Iem. 
is  curious,  from  remarking  an  error,  which  is  so  obvious  when  pointed 
out,  but  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  many  learned  and  acute 
geometers,  who  had  paid  much  attention  to  Euclid's  Elements.  An 
observation  of  a  similar  kirxl,  and  about  the  same  time,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Le  Sage  which  is  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1756 ;  and  another  important  correction  has 
been  moie  recently  made  by  Le  Grendre,  of  which  a  satisfactory  history 
is  given  by  Mr.  PJayfair,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Elements  of  Geo-- 
metry."   pp.  SI— 33. 

Dr.  S.  was  certainly  better  qualified,  by  his  singular  rever- 
ence for  his  author,  by  his  enthusiastic  preference  of  geo- 
metry to  tiie  modern  analysts,  and  by  his  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  languajsje,  to  present  a  correct  edition 
of  Euclid,  than  any  other  man  who  has  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject:  and  we,  therefore,  cannot  but  regret,  that  he 
satisfied  himself  with  giving  merely  the  first  six,  with  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  books.  His  edition,  however,  though 
exiremely  valuable,  is  not  free  from  blemishes  and  errors. 
The  most  remarkable  occur  in  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the 
12th  axiom  of  the  first  book,  where  he  has  fallen  into  several 
paralogisms,  which  render  his  reasonings  completely  nuga« 
tory.  Thus  in  the  fifth  proposition,  in  his  note  to  Euclid's 
29th,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that,  when  a  line  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  one  of  two  parallel  lines,  it  may  be  produced  till 
it  meets  the  other — which  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
proposition  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated.  Dr.  Simson  had, 
long  before  his  death,  prepared  several  others  for  the  press ; 
but  the  strong  impression  he  often  felt  respecting  the  failure 
of  his  memory  prevented  him  from  publishing  them.  The 
copies  of  these,  with  a  large  mass  of  miscellaneous  papers, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  executor,  Mr.  Clow,  Professor  of 
Logic  at  Glasgow, 

'  While  Mr.  Clow  was  deliberating  what  was  most  expedient  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  these  papers  entrusted  to  his  care,  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope,  distinguished  in  his  elevated  rank  by  his  ingenious  cuItiyatioQ 
and  liberal  patronage  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  intimated  his  design 
of  publishing  those  works  of  Dr.  Simson  which  he  had  completed,  with 
any  other  pieces,  which,  though  unfinished,  migliJt  without  injury  to  hit 
fame  be  given  to  the  public.  The  muiuficeDt  proposal  was  moit  accejpt* 
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able  to  Mr.  Clow  ;  and  after  some  cormpondence  respectiog  t^  cfai 
tioD,  a  large  volume,  in  the  year  1776,  waa  at  hii  Lordship*i  k>  a. 
pence  handsomely  printed,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Clow,  and  kx^ 
distributed. 

*  This  volume  cont^ns  a  restoration  of  the  sectio  detemioata  of  Ajfr 
loniuB,  with  two  additional  books  by  Dr.  Simaon  :  and  a  full  9:^ 
tion  of  the  porisms,  with  a  restoration  of  a  number  of  the  propoKi'rj^ 
Euclid's  original  work.'  pp.  S5,  36. 

To  these  two  important  works  are  added  some  scii? 
tracts,  viz.  one  dt  Logarithms^  founded  on  the  iDodt-  « 
Euclid's  5th  book,  and  undertaken  at  the  panicu!arr»)L«; 
of  the  late  F^rl  Stanhone;  another,  de  Li^i  tabus  2acrl{j;£ 
et  Ifatiofunjij  comprehending,  though  only  a  tra&:men;i 
vigorous  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  fluxions,  ir,ii 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios;  and  an  appendix,  contaiiiinj  { 
few  geometrical  problem^  solved  by  the  ancient  aoalyiii. 

This  posthumous  volume  is,  in  many  respects,  eitreoen 
curious  and  valuable;  and  as  ic  was  never  sold,  but  iwre.i 
given  aw^y  (and  diat  more  than  30  years  ago,  \o  the  scwi- 
Ufic  men  of  that  day),  it  is  now  very  scarce.  Dr.  Tni'i 
account  of  its  contents,  and  history  of  tlie  ri^e  and  progra 
of  the  several  i^arts,  cannot  but  bo  highly  inceresiipg  waa- 
thcmatical  readers.  Of  the  portion  devoted  10  thcbubjicJ 
porhviSj  by  many  reckoned  the  most  iuiportant.  Dr.  Tcj 
deuils  the  history  in  14  pages  ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  w 
the  reader  mny  become  tolerably  accjuaiuted  with  ihertMB 
of  the  labours  of  the  chief  writers,  from  Pappus  toHiTtt::, 
on  this  obscure  topic  of  inquiry.  After  all,  however, r!«ili 
be  seen,  as  we  indeed  rcnmrkid  in  a  former  nun.H ta 
it  is  not  yet  ascertained  whut  the  ancients  really  meut'bv  \ 
porism. 

We  may  here  mention,  tliat,  ver)- early  in  life.  Dr.  Ses:4 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Loci  I^lini  and  the  SeOm  Atcr 
winata  of  Apollonius.  I'he  Loci  Plant  had  been  isnia.; 
restored  by  Fermat  and  Francis  Scliooten  :  but  the  wnu 
inipertcctions  in  their  works  stimulated  Dr.  Simson  to  n 
tusk.  His  performance,  though  nearly  completed  in  173S, « 
not  primed  till  1749  :  and  even  then,  some  unexpected di&t: 
ties  which  he  met  with  in  negotiating  with  a  bookseller  V^ 
vented  its  publication ;  so  that,  except  a  few  c6pie»  iff. 
buied  among  bis  friends  in  17  jO,  the  book  reoiaine^pv 
perly  speaking,  unpublished  till  after  his  death.  Dr.Tn 
sa}>,  *  buch  is  the  elegance  of  method^  and  the  inecni» 
contrivance  of  di-monstraiion  in  this  work,  that  he  Imtit 
exlij»)iti^d  a  copy,  or  at  least  so  very  nearly  a  copy  oft! 
\^ork  of  Apolioniusy  that  little  regret  need  be  Aad  tot  ti 
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loss  of  the  original.'  And  Professor  Leslie  says,  Dr.  Si»n. 
son's  *  treatise  J)e  Locis  PianiSy  publislied  at  Glasi/ovv  in 
1749,  is  a  model  of  geometrical  siriciness  and  cleirnice,* 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  opinion,  thus  decidedly  expressed,  by 
these  learned  geometers,  we  confess  we  cannot  help  thinking 
somewhat  diffv»rently. 

In  this  work,  Simson  first  gives  the  enumeration  of  Pap- 
pus ;  and  shews,  in  a  corollary,  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  that  wliich  he  proposes  as  the  principal  lociiSf  and' 
those  which  he  thence  developes.  He  goes  so  far  into  detail, 
and  enters  into  such  numerous  distinctions,  that  the  develope- 
mcnt  of  this  proposition  occupies  56  pages.  Still  he  only- 
traces  completely  the  case  of  three  parallel  lines  given  ia 
position  ;  and,  developing  only  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
three  lines  given  in  position  proceed  from  the  same  point, 
contents  himself  with  saying  that  the  other  five  cases  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  three  right  linef 
given  in  position,  are  neither  parallel,  nor  concur  in  one 
point,  instead  of  shewing,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the 
connection  which  subsists  between  this  case  and  those  where 
the  lines  do  concur  in  one  point  (which  would  considerably 
abridge  both  the  analysis  and  the  construction) ;  he  reduces 
it  to  the  case  of  two  lines  given  in  position,  to  which  there 
are  drawn,  under  given  angles,  right  lines  having  given  ratios 
to  each  other.  He  then  shews  how  the  case  of  four  right 
lines  is  reduced  to  chat  of  three. 

If  the  Doctor  had  possessed  suflScient  patience  to  treat 
with  similar  prolixity,  the  cases  of  a  greater  number  of  lines 

fiven  in  magnitude  and  position,  we  question  much  whether 
e  would  have  found  a  single  reader  courageous  enough  to 
have  followed  him  through  his  whole  progress.  His  method 
too,  like  that  of  Fermat,  has  the  great  inconvenience  of  pro* 
ceeding  successively  from,  a  given  number  of  lines,  to  the 
number  imn)ediately  exceeding  it  by  unity;  in  such  manner, 
that  the  developement  of  a  single  example  of  any  number 
of  lines  whatever,  necessarily  supposes  those  of  all  the  in- 
ferior numbers  of  lines.  Besides  this,  Simson's  method  leads, 
by  a  very  tiresome  process,  to  the  indeterminate  case.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  being  warm  admirers  of 
Mw  part  of  our  excellent  geometer's  attempted  *  restoration 
of  Apollonius.' 

Dr.  Trail  has  given,  in  a  very  amusing  section,  an  account 
of  Simson's  unpublished  papers  and  correspondence ;  wbicfa, 
with  the  several  notes  appended  to  it,  will  be  read  with 
great  pleasure.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  note  H., 
wich  contains  a  curious  paper  sent  to  Dr.  Jurio,  in  1723,  ez-« 
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hibiting  the  investigaticn  of  soxe  elegant  series  for  the 
rectification  of  trif:  circle.  Some  of  these  correspond  nith 
othfrr  weil-knowj  series,  wriicb  have  been  independenily  in- 
ve^tigarcd  by  M?ithin,  tuler.  and  Dr.  Hutton  ;  and  furnish 
great  reason  to  concihde,  th'^t  if  Dr.  S.  had  devoted  as  much 
time  Xi}  the  riiodern  as  he  c id  to  the  ancient  analysis^  he  would 
have  aiuined  f-qual  erriinence. 

The  three  append  ices  to  tMs  vahime  contain,  1st.  an  ac- 
courit  of  the  mathematical  collections  of  Pappus;  with  a  sum- 
iTJary  of  the  contents  of  the  several  books:  2dly.  two  passages 
from  Psppus,  the  Greek  from  the  Saviiian  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
collated  v^ith  ihc  MS.  Bull,  and  the  Latin  from  Commandinc*s 
translation :  3dly.  Dr.  Simson's  translation  of  the  general 
description  of  Kuclid^s  porisiLS  in  the  preface  to  the  7th  bookof 
Pappus.  Of  these  the  hrst  is  by  far  the  most  important.  In- 
deed, we  apprehend  that  mathematical  readers  will  deem  it  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  work.  It  occupies  fifty  pages; 
and  exhibits  a  much  fuller  account  of  these  col  lections,  as  well 
as  of  the  few  rcuiaining  MSS.  uf  Pappus,  than  is  to  be  met  fiiih 
in  at:y  other  work  in  a  modem  language;  unless  fierard's 
edition  of  the  '  Collections' should  by  this  time  be  published 
at  Paris.  We  could  have  wished^  however,  that  Dr.  Trail  bad 
entered  as  fully  into  the  properties  of  the  series  of  circles 
inscribed  in  the  '  Arbelon/  as  Dr.  Hutton  has  done,  under  the 
word  Pappus,  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary;  and^that  he  had 

(jrivcn  us  a  fuller  account  of  the  238  lemmata  in  Pappus's  7th 
>ook.  Something  of  this  kind,  after  the  manner  of  *  Lawson's 
Synopsis'  for  triangles,  would  have  been  exceiedingly  useful  to 
tlie  modem  geometer. 

From  this  part  of  Dr.  T.*s  work  we  transcribe  the  following 
note. 

«  The  i\rbelon  is  mentioned  in  the  Lemmata  of  Arcbimedesy  (piop. 
4f  .5,  () ; )  and  it  is  remarkable  that  though  Pappus,  in  his  coUectioDSi  and 
particuhu-Iy  in  diis  book,  often  quotes  Archimedes,  there  is  do  allofioo  to 
the  Lemmata,  in  his  Jong  and  curious  discussion  of  the  propexties  of  the 
Arbclon.  I  here*  is  also  a  Lemma  of  Comraandine's  for  demonstrating  a 
proposition  of  PiippuH  on  this  subjcctt  (prop.  14^)  which  ii  the  fint  propo* 
•iuun  oft  the  Lcnmiata  of  Archimedes*  and  which  Conimandine  afterwirdf 
|[fol.  52.  b.)  asscns  to  be  composed  by  himself.  From  this  it  msjbe 
inferred,  that  Command. ne  certainly  had  never  seen  the  Lenunata  of 
Archimedes,  and  most  probably  neither  had  Pappus.  The  Lcmnutt  hare 
never  been  found  in  Greek,  and' have  by  several  learned  men  been  aof^Qied 
ttot  to  be  the  work  of  Archimedes ;  and  the  circumsunoe  now  mcntMinrd 
favours  that  supposition.'  p.  146. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  this  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  ArchiniedeA's  book  of  Lemmata  is  confirmed  by  com- 
jMuing  it  with  bis  other  works.    The  reasoning  is  oftea  loose; 
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and  in  the  second  proposition,  while  the  enunciation  is  general, 
the  demonstration  is  only  applicable  to  a  particular  case,  and 
that  the  simplest. 

Were  it  not  that  we  are  afraid  of  too  severely  taxing  the 
patience  of  our  un-mathematical  readers,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  quote  more  largely  from  this  part  of  Dr.  Trail's  volume.  To 
compensate  for  the  pleasure  we  should  have  derived  from 
selecting  these  extracts,  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  that  of 
warmly  recommending  the  work  to  all  who  have  imbibed 
any  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometers.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  instances  of  tautology,  arising  most  probably 
from  the  length  of  time  the  memoirs  have  been  in  hand;  and 
now  and  then  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  omissions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  '  Arbelon,*  and  in  forgetting  to  specify  the  names  of 
Hugo  D*Omerique,  Lawson,  and  T.  Simpson,  among  the 
modern  authors  who  have  published  collections  of  geometrical 

Eroblems.  Yet,  altogether,  we  think  he  has  discharged  his  duty 
onourably  to  himself  and  to  his  tutor,  and  in  a  way  that  cannot 
fail  to  aiTord  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  most  admirers  of  the 
matheciiatical  sciences. 

Art.  V.  The  Gleaner  :  a  Series  of  Periodical  Essays,  selected  and  ar« 
ranged  from  scarce  or  neglected  Volumes,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  Author  of  "  Literary  Hours,"  and 
of  <•  Essays  on  Periodical  Literature."  8vo,  4  vols*  pp.  1725.  Price 
2/.  2s.  Sutuiby,  Evance,  and  Co. ;  bdldwia ;  Blackwood,  Edinburgh  % 
Kcene,  Dublin.  1811. 

ITTHILE  Dr.  Drake  was  in  search  of  materials  for  a  critical 
and  biographical  history  of  our  periodical  essays,  and,  as 
I  requisite  part  of  that  labour,  was  working  throug^h  several 
lundrcd  volumes,  of  which  the  greater  proportion  were 
obtained  with  some  ditficulty,  and  were  never  likely  to  come 
igain  under  the  inspection  of  any  one  man,  it  was  inevi* 
able  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  selection  from  this 
anishing  mass.  Such  an  undertaking  was  not  only  likely  to 
>rove  acceptable  to  readers  of  the  present  times,  but  must 
ave  appeared  to  him  as  due,  in  some  sense,  to  departed 
ilents,  of  an  order,  indeed  far  below  the  highest,  but  yet 
rell  worthy  of  so  slight  a  memorial.  If  he  contemplated,  abo^ 
Dme  further  remuneration  for  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
ibour,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  especially  when  it  was  a  labour^ 
bat  he  was  tolerably  certain  no  other  literary  man  would 
hoose  to  attempt. 

That  the  employment  must  sometimes  have  been  sufficientl  v 
•ksome,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance,  that  much 
le  greater  number  of  works  in  the  prodigious  assemblage 
rere  fouad  such  as  to  afford  no  contributions  at  all.     A  list  of 
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forty-one  sets  of  essays,  (that  is,  less  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  series  enumerated,  even  after  excluding  all  the 
acknowledged  standard  works,)  is  given,  as  comprehending 
the  extent*  from  which  the  collection  has  heen  drawn ;  and 
the  Doctor's  expressions  waiTant  us  to  conclude,  that  bii 
'gleaning'  has  been  confined  to  this  reduced  field  on  the 
wider  literary  tract,  by  a  cause  analogous  to  that  which  pre- 
vents the  gleaners  of  wheat  from  following  their  occupation 
on  a  heath  or  a  bog. 

If  any  thing  in  a  title,  beyond  the  convenience  of  a  desig- 
nation, and  easiness  of  sound,  were  of  much  consequence, 
we  might  object  to  that  of  the  present  work  as  incorrectly 
applied.  It  is  not  a  ^^/^^/lerV  business  to  pick  out  the  best 
ears  of  an  indifferent  crop,  and  leave  the  mass  of  it  behind. 
Even  Ruth  herself  would  not  have  been  so  favoured.  The 
word  sounds  neatly,  and  that  is  enough.  If  signification  had 
been  the  point — Restorer,  Recoverer,  Rescuer,  Extractor,  Re- 
visitor,  or  any  term  of  similar  meaning,  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose.  Some  pencils  will  write  on  the  title-page  tiie 
denomination  given,  in  London,  to  the  professional  riflersof 
sepulchres. 

Unless  the  selector  has  an  extraordinary  power  of  memory, 
the  task  was  attended  by  very  considerable  difficulties  besides 
the  labour.    The  works  to  be  selected  firom,  contain  several 
thousands  of  essays.     In  passing  through  so  vast  a  miscella- 
neous assemblage,  the  reader  distinguishes  and  niarks,  here 
and  there,  a  performance  better  than  the  resii     But  on  ad- 
vancing forward  in  the  confused  multitude,  the  mind  is  liable 
to  lose  all  such  distinct  recollection  and  estimate,  as  would 
enable   it  to  compare  those  former   preferred   pieces  to  die 
new  ones  it  continues  to  notice.     It  cannot  so  bring  them  into 
one  view,  as  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  and  deter- 
mine which  ought  decidedly  to  be  selected  out  of  even  thb 
teleetiofif  and  which  may  be  dismissed  with  a  certainty  of  los- 
ing less  than  by  dismissing,  to  the  same  amount  in  number, 
any  other  papers.    Tho  difficulty  remains,  in  a  great  met- 
sure,  even  in  reading  over  again,  and  exclusively,  the  pieces 
thus  distinguished  and  separated  from  the  great  mast.    Even 
this  reduced  and  selected  number  was  still,  probably,  in  Dr. 
D.*s  case,  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundrea;  and  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  for   him  to  feel  certain  of  the  propor- 
tionate merit  of  some  essays  in  the  fifth  hundred,  as  placed 
beside  the  essays  in  the  fir^t  hundred,  which  he  has  for  the 
second  time  inevitably  forgotten.    Were  a  man  of  the  moit 
discerning  eye  for  the  purpose,  to  go  round  finally  to  select 
two  hundred   timber  trees   out  of  six  hundred  alfgoo^i  and 
many  of  them  apparently  much  alike,  on  which  he  hsid  first 
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3Ut  some  general  mark  of  preferenoct  in  traversing  a  vast 
forest,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him,  in  fixing 
m  his  two  hundred,  to  be  sure  that  no  one  in  all  the  four 
lundred  handsome  trees  that  be  leaves,  is  equal  to  any  one 
n  the  two  hundred  that  he  takes^  It  is  enough  for  our 
Gleaner's*  credit,  if  the  essays  in  the  present  selection  are 
iviong  the  best  of  all  that  could  bc-  found  in  the  multitude  of 
vorks  whence  they  are  drawn.  We  can  readily  believe  they 
ire  ;  but  whether  they  be  or  not,  there  assuredly  is  no  hardy 
abourer,  in  all  the  tribe  of  critics  and  detractors,  that  will  un- 
iertake  to  ascertain.  At  all  events,  the  Gleaner  is  a  consi- 
lerably  valuable  set  of  essays^  taken  all  together.  Few  of 
iiem,  perhaps,  approach  the  perfection  of  good  writing,  and 
»inc  of  them  are  not  above  mediocrity  j  but,  on  the  whole, 
here  is  a  largo  portion  of  gppd  sense,  a  tolerable  share  of 
magination,  and  much  easy  and  spirited  diction, — some  that 
s  elegant,  and  a  little  that  is  energetic. 

The  selector  has  avoided  political  topics,  which,  he  says, 
ill  a  vast  proportion  of  the  pages  that  his  undertaking  has 
'equired  him  to  peruse, — pages,  it  seems,  distinguished  by  a 
Vequent  display  of  acuteness,  a  much  more  frequent  one  of 
mbecility,  and  by  a  virulence  equally  lavished  by  the  impo- 
ent  and  the  strong.  The  number  of  papers  reaches  to  187; 
nany  of  them  are  on  subjects  of  criticism,  many  on  ques- 
ions  of  maimers  and  morals,  some  sport  in  humour  and  sa» 
ire,  some  arc  fictions  founded  on  ordinary  life,  and  some 
revel  in  fairy  or  oriental  imagery, 

*  As  the  essays  (says  Dr.  D.)  united  in  these  volumes  are,  for  the 
sike  of  exciting  universal  interest,  of  a  nature  as  general  as  possible,  the 
necessity  for  notes  has,  consequendy,  not  been  frequent ;  these  are,  there* 
fore,  rather  ciitical  than  explanatory  :  or  so  far  illustradve,  as  paraiiel  pai« 
lages,  or  subsequent  discoveries  and  narratives,  might  furnish  materials. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  number  or  page  of  the  original  work,  which 
has  been  selected,  is  carefully  noted  at  the  close  of  each  paper  of  the  col- 
lection. 

<  Not  only  has  strict  attention  been  paid,  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
might  militate,  in  the  smallest  degree,  against  the  great  truths  orreligioo 
and  morality ;  but  care  has  also  been  taken  that  nothing  should  appear 
which  could  offend  the  most  delicate  mind,  and  that  the  whole  should 
•ubserve  the  best  interests  of  virtue.'  V.  I.  p.  vii. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  no  manner  of  illustration  of  the 
merits  of  the  collection  can  be  given  by  extracts.  Great 
plenty  of  good  ones  might  be  prouuced,  but  all  we  shall  do 
frill  be  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  very  last  .paper, 
Mrhich  supplies  some  information  respecting  the  poet  Collins, 
)f  >vhom  ^o  little  is  known.  There  are  two  letters  concerning 
lim,  from  Mr.  Warton,  and  one  from  a  person  who  signs  I.  R., 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  unhajSpy  geniiui    K*.  V 

ton  savs, — 

<  In  il1u8trabOD  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  haa  relatedt  that,  <!iinB2  b 
malady,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  I  am  ftrourvd  vc^  Jt 
lowing  anecdote  from  the  ReT.  Mr*  Shentoa*  of  Chicbesert  kf  t 
Collins  was  buried.  **  Walking  in  my  vicarial  gaidcDt  one  Saodxr  f 
ing,  durintv  Collins's  last  illnessy  I  heard  a  fenuuie  (cfaeierrast»  Iges 
reading  the  Bible  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  xcaaa: 
rave  muchy  and  make  great  moanings ;  but  while  the  «u  m3i| 
rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  only  silent  bat  attentive^  con 
her  mistakes,  which  indeed  were  very  freauent,  throng  die  vkilc  s 
27th  chapter  of  Genesis."  I  hare  just  been  infbnned,  finom  adn 
authority,  that  Collins  had  finished  a  Preliminary  IXtseitatioc,  s 
prefixed  to  his  Historv  of  the  Restoration  of  LiCamingt  and  tbi  r 
written  with  great  judgment,  precitionf  and  knowle^^  of  the  ssrs. 

The  following  is  part  of  L  R.*s  letter. 

'  There  are  few  of  his  intimates  now  living*  and  I  beliere  I  a  :b  fl 
one  who  can  give  a  true  account  of  his  family  and  conneijcik  1 
father  was  not  the  manufacturer  of  hatSt  but  the  ▼eodcr.  He  l:v^; : 
centecl  style  at  Chichester,  and  I  think  filled  the  ofEce  of  narr : 
tiian  once.  He  was  pompous  in  his  mannerst  bat  at  hii  dr^  i^ 
affairs  rather  embarrascd.  Col.  Marty n,  his  wife's  brother,  ftaj 
sisted  his  family  ;  and  supported  Mr.  William  Collins  st  cbe  iz:'^ 
where  he  stood  for  a  fellowship,  which ,  to  his  great  morti&saB- 
lost,  and  which  was  his  reason  for  quitting  the  places  atksKi  '-^^ 
his  pretext.  But  he  had  other  reasons.  He  was  in  arrcirs  » bi  ' 
seller,  his  tailor,  and  other  tradesmen ;  but  I  believe  a  desire  u  v:^^^ 
the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of  l^ondon  was  his  principal  ncv-  £ 
Martyn  was  at  this  time  with  his  regiment  ;  and  ftfr.  FayVbiM:  ^ 
tion,  had  the  management  of  the  Collins's  afFairs,  and  had  Lsrr»i 
commission  to  supply  them  with  small  sums  of  money.  Tbf  C:^- 
was  the  more  sparing  in  this  order,  having  suffeivd  considerabh  ':?  ^' 
man  Colhns,  who  had  formerly  been  his  agent,  and.  forgetiisg  is 
wife's  brother*3  cash  was  not  his  own,  had  applied  it  to  hnovi' 
When  Mr.  William  Collins  came  from  the  university,  he  taJkd  « 
cousin  Payne,  gaily  dressed,  and  with  a  feather  in  his  hat;  a:wii:^ 
relation  expressed  surprize,  and  tolj  him  his  appearance  was  by  »3 
that  of  a  young  man  who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  hii  on.  - 
g^ave  him  great  odFcncc ;  but  remembering  his  sole  dependanct  t  < 
sistcnce  was  in  die  power  of  Mr.  Pavne,  he  concealed  his  resosuKZ 
could  not  refrain  from  speaking  freely  behind  his  back.  3sJ  tr.q^ 
thought  him  a  d — n'd  dull  fellow  :  though  this  indeed  was  an  r»^ 
was  pleased  to  bestow  on  every  one  who  did  not  think  ai  he  ^^  ^ 
them.  His  fKrqucnt  demands  for  a  supply  obliged  Mr*  Pjtsi^ 
hi|n  he  must  nursue  some  other  line  of  life,  for  he  was  sore  Cci.  H> 
would  be  displeased  with  him  for  having  done  so  much.  TKii  ^f^ 
being  stopped,  forced  him  to  set  about  some  work,  of  which  kii  Hj 
of  the  Revival  of  Lie:irning  was  the  first,  and  for  which  he  pnsie^  f 
sally  (one  of  which  I  have)  and  took  the  fij^ 
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many  of  his  particular  friends.    The  book  was  begun,  but  soon  stood 
still.     Both  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Langhome  are  mistaken,  when  thiey 
say  the  Translation  of  Aristotle  was  never  begun ;   I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, for  son^e  progress  was  made  in  both,  but  most  in  the  latter.     From 
the  freedom  subsisting  between  us,  we  took  the  liberty  of  saying  any 
thing  to  each  other :  I  one  day  reproached  him  with  idleness ;  when,  to 
convince  me  that  my  censure  was  unjust,  he  shewed  me  many  sheets  of 
his  Transladbn  of  Aristotle,  which  he  said  he  had  fully  employed  him* 
self  about,  to  prevent  him  from  calling  on  any  of  his  friends  so  frequently 
as  he  used  to  do.     Soon  after  this  he  engaged  with  Mr.  Manby,  a  book* 
teller  on  Ludgate-hill,  to  furnish  him  with-  some  lives  for  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  which  Manby  was  then  publishing.     He  shewed  me  some  of 
the  lives  in  embryo,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  them  came  to 
maturity.    To  raise  a  present  subsis^nce,  he  set  about,  writing  his  Odes  y 
and,  having  a  general  invitation  to  my  home,  he  frequently  passed  whole 
days  there,  which  he  employed  in  writing  them,  and  as  frequently  bum* 
ing  what  lie  had  written,  after  reading  them  to  me.     Many  of  them  whidi 
pleased  me,  I  struggled  to  preserve,  but  without  effect ; '  for,  pretending 
lie  would  alter  them,  he  got  them  from  me,  and  thrust  them  into  thefre* 
lie  was  an  acceptable  companion  every  where  ;  and  among  the  gentlemen 
who  loved  him  for  his  genius,  I  may  reckon  Drs.  Armstrong,  Barrowby^ 
and  Hill ;  and  Messrs.  Quin,  Garrick^  and  Foote,  who  fre({uently  took 
his  opinion  on  their  pieces  before  they  were  seen  by  the  public.     He  was 
fiequently  noticed  by  the  geniuses  who  frequented  the  Bedford  and  Slaugh* 
ter's  coffee-houses.     From  his  knowledge  of  Ganick,  he  had  the  liberty 
of  the  scenes  and  green-room,  where  he  made  diverting  observations  on 
the  vanity  and  false  consequence  of  that  class  of  people  ;  and  his  manner 
of  relating  them  to  his  particular  friends  was  extremely  entertaining.     Id 
this  manner  he  lived  with  and  upon  his  friends,  until   the  death  of  Col. 
M artyn,  who  left  what  fortune  he  died  possessed  of  to  him  and  his  two 
ttsters.     I  fear  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  dates,  but  I  believe  he  left  the 
imiversity  in  174S.     Some  circumstances  I  recollect,  make  me  almost  cer* 
tsin  he  was  in  London  that  ye^r ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  positive  of  the 
time  he  died,  which  1  did  not  hear  of  till  long  after  it  h^pened.    Wheo 
his  health  and  faculties  began  to  decline,  he  went  to  France*  and  afta*« 
wards  to  Bath,  in  hopes  his  health  might  be  restored,  but  without  sue* 
cess.     I  never  saw  him  after  his  sister  bad  removed  him  firom  M^Dooaldft 
mad-house  at  Chelsea^  to  Chichester,  where  he  soon  sunk  into  a  deplor* 
able  state  of  idiotism,  which  when  I  was  told,  shocked  me  exceedingly  ; 
and  even  now,  the  remembrance  of  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  particular 
friendship,  and  in  whose  company  I  have  passed  so  many  pleasant  happy 
hours,  gives  me  a  severe  shock/ 

-  ■  ■  I  ~-  —  —   It  •  •  — ^.^^ 

Art.  VI.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects y  and  Letters  to  an  Under  Gradnaii 
at  the  University :  By  the  late  Rev;  Wm.  Alphonsus  Guno;  To  which 
are  prefixed.  Memoirs  of  his  Life :  By  Isaac  Saunders,  A.M.  8fO» 
pp.466.  Price  10^.  64  Matthews  and  Leigh,  1812. 

A  Volume  of  Mr.  Gunn's  Sermons,  published  soon  after  his 

decease,  was  so  welcome  to  his  friends  and  hearers,  that 

the  editor  bad  very  good  reasotl  to  bie  assured  of  a  fayourable 

acceptance  of  such  a  sequel  as  now  lies'  beforc'tls*    ^  But/ 

h«  says, 
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<  The  Sermons  and  Letters  would,  probabl  j,  never  hxn  rir  use  puf 
cye»  had  not  two  friends,  who  had  seen  them*  reqocflicd  me  m  vtd  ae 
to  the  press,  and  engaged  themselves  Co  risk  the  espence  of  tuafSr 
licatiun,  that  they  might  again  ha\e  the  plcaaine  of  perttsiBg  UiAirf 
diat  others  might  derive  benefit  from  them. 

<  Under  these  circumstances  I  send  them  into  the  world,  inch  i^ 
*   Memoir  of  tlie  Author,  as  a  small  tribute  of  gntitode  to  the  wami 

an  invaluable  friend,  and  as  a  testimoDy  to  the  integrity  of  i  \dkL 
minister  of  Christ,  and  an  honest  maa  ;  and  I  am  pcnuadcd  d^^ 
volume  will  be  accepted,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  by  ibsr  m 
loved  him  while  he  lived,  and  revere  his  memory  now  be  is  no  ■fl»' 

It  is  probably  very  seldom  that  considerations  arisif!; 
the  personal  rc*gards  of  an  author's  friends  and  acquaua 
can  be  pleaded  so  strongly  and  legitimately^  as  in  tbepMBtf 
instance,  against  whatever  dissuasives  from  publicatioa  ■  d^ 
be  insinuated  from  the  estimates  of  criticism.  We  iffa. ' 
this  remark,  cIiieHy  to  the  sermons  which  conscxste  iks 
half  the  \X)Iiime. 

But  we  think  there  may  be  urged  for  such  apttliaDcs 

one  argument   much   strf)nger  than    any   dependiog  w^'* 

on  personal  feelings  towards  the  audior ;— and  this  arfiw& 

indeed,  the  editor  has  ri';7!/ff//y  ailed ged,  thoaefa  heiusr- 

brought  it  out  in   its  most   palpable   form.      If  we  &^  is 

totally  misunderstand  him,  he  represents,  in  aspinccS'^r 

zealous  remonstrance,  that  the    mode  of   religious  corrv 

and  sentiment  held  forth  in  the  public  ministry,  an  J  is '.>a« 

written  rem?.ins,  of  Mr.  Gunn,  though   perfectly  conceit 

(as  ho    mninLiins)    witli    the   articles,   the    litnr^i  ni  -^ 

writings  of  the  venerable  laihers  of    the   English  d^^*::'' 

and,  what  is  more,  concordant  substantially   with  cic  N<* 

Testament, — are,    nevertheless,     disclaime<ly     decneJ.  ^ 

e\en  abhorred  by  a  large  proportion  of    the   pretes:  i^nr; 

and  instructing  church.      The  teachers  of  evaiureia!  tr:^ 

in  the  establishment,  with  respect  to  the  generaJitV^'  ^  ^ 

thorized  teacbene,  are  ad«.lres>ed  as  a  party  in   ^toI  vj^- 

di!iation  a:id   disgrace;  and  in  endeavouring,  to  coosoiex^ 

animate  them,  ojr  author  employs  a   language  realij  *^ 

much  l:ke  that  \\hich  has  been  mccrchangeo  amon*'  sisnc:^ 

protectants  in  popish  countries,  and    among   fraiCTiiiL«>  * 

Chri<4ijn<  within  the  dominions  of  Mahoaiedaaism  i:^^| 

iiani^m.     It  is  but  fair  tc  transcribe  a  »hort  specineB^ 

iano:>-ge  both  of  remonstrance  and  consolation. 

*  W>y  i:r  cLvf  :o  be  dec?r::si»d  ''  penccioixs  and  dangrsf  s 
\l*hy  a-\  zksit  w  be  hmiidoi  »  ale  posansoo,  a  tkggr  rsH  fivri 


tSo  jaiA!V>;  Ttcon  ot*  prefenceet,  whoK  *  iBohaBcnss  aiv  aoc  cqi^  ^ 
liSx:-^  of  /  f&scbxci«  :  and  ro  DiMK  en  arc  -^-^  '"ovcd  » ^ 
\V>w*  rvwr  ^^  be  finiaed »  itt       .  ca  i     H^feik 

*ec*  120  ^NM-y^e*  >Hi9C^,  a  «;hn-  o  j^ 
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anathemas  and  sanguinary  edicts  ?  Why  are  thfse  compelled  to  suffer  loss/ 
and  to  see  their  families  deprived  of  the  common  comforts  of  life,  only 
because  they  discharge  their  duty,  and  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  mihtch 
'was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  Do  these  men  propagate  doctrine* 
which  are  inimical  to  piety  and  virtue  ?  they  ought  to  be  suspended  and 
silenced ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  should  be  countenanced  and  supported. 
If,  however,  they  must  suffer  and  be  evil  intreated ,  it  is  no  more  than 
Cbnst  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  forewarned  his  disciples  to  expect:  and 
while  it  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  truth  of  God,  th.it  he  tvho  is  horn 
after  the  jlesh  nvill  always  persecute  hhn  thai  is  born  after  the  Sfiiri/^^the 
true  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  has  the  consolation  which  was  given 
him  by  his  Divine  Master,  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate you^  and 
when^  iffc.  ^c.  bfc.  And  though  they  are  injured  and  misrepresented 
now,  there  is  a  day  coming  on  which  Grod  will  make  their  righteousness 
ahpear  as  the  lights  and  their  just  dealing  as  the  noon  ^/fly.— But  while  the 
Evangelical  Ministers  in  the  establishment  have  this  secret  consolation 
amidst  all  the  public  opposition  they  meet  with,  still  their  genuine  love  ta 
the  Church  is  such,  that  thev  are  grieved  if  they  do  not  see  it  prosper. 
They  would  ever  desire  to  follow  the  maxim  of  him  whom  they  serve, 
by  not  returning  evil  for  evily  nor  railing  for  railing ;  but  if  possibley 
inspire  all  their  brethren  with  that  zeal  for  God  which  they  themselre* 
feel.'  p.  49. 

More  unequivocal  expressions  could  not  easily  be  found, 
to  assert  or  imply,  that  a  preponderating  portion  of  the  clergy 
evince  a  decided  hostility  to  such  a  kind  of  Chrtstianity  as 
that  inculcated  by  Mr.  Gunn,  and  the  class  to  which  He  be^ 
longed.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a  very  proper  thing  that 
tbc  public  should  be  furnished  with  authentic,  and  sotnewhat 
ample,  specimen.'*  of  this  condemned  kind  of  religious  doc- 
trine ;  in  order  that  the  people  may  have  the  means  of  being 
fully  apprized,  what  sort  of  doctrine  that  really  is^  of  which 
they  are  so  generally  exhorted  to  beware,  and  the  reverse 
of  which  is  so  habitually  insisted  on  by  so  many  of  their 
authorized  instructors.  But  indeed  a  much  more  serious 
object  than  barely  setting  the  public  understanding  right 
on  the  mere  fact  of  what  principles  are  maintained  by  the 
evangelical  class,  will  naturally  be  contemplated  hy  men, 
who,  like  Mr.  Gunn  and  his  biographer,  are  convinced  that 
avast  proportion  of  the  actual  livnig  agency  and  instruction  of 
the  establishment,  (for  we  set  its  admirable  formularies  entirely 
out  of  consideration)  is  not  only  misleading  the  people,  but 
misleading  them  widely  and  fatally.  Under  the  weight  of 
this  awful  convic:ion,  any  concern  of  mere  explanation  or 
even  vindication  with  respect  to  themselves,  will  be  lost 
in  the  far  moie  important  purpose  of  doing  all  they  caB  to^ 
counteract  so  baneful  a  mischief. 

The  following  very  brief  sketch  may  be  taken  a*  exem^ 

Vol.  VIII.       ""  4Z 
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plifjing  the  mode  of  Christian  fiuih    wfaicby  acconbg  t: 
our  biographer,  is  the  subject  of  so  much  opprobriam. 

•  Mr.  G.  haTing  read  the  Bible  with  his  own  CTes,  ind  sedog  abith:: 
the  articles  and  homilies  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  a  iiiicuisr,m 
established  on  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  and  prophctt'  dwsgi  k 
called  no  man  master— his  sentiments  were,  of  couise*  wfaatsccflec 
CalvinistiCy  and  his  preaching  so  likewise.  The  chief  featnres  of  siba 
public  discourses  were^  Repentance  towards  God^  amd  ftkk  m  or  IM 
Jesus  Christ ; — the  need  of  the  Holy  S|nrit's  influence  oa  the  hear,: 
order  to  induce  that  faith  and  rppentance  ;  and  the  neccsiity  of  jasE^ 
both  in  the  heart  and  the  life,  as  an  evidence  of  their  re^itr;  sods 
never  failed  to  set  forth  the  everlasting  covenant  love  of  Jdiovaik»  Fia& 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  source  whence  all  these  blesn^i  ficdf  ai 
undeservedly  flow;  he  enforced  also  these  truths  as  the  nost  poses! 
motives  to  holiness ;  and  by  these  means  he  fumed  mmmf  Is  tigi 

Though  Mr.  Saunders  is  uncommonly  bold  and  sail 
in  Ills  exposure  and  reprehension  of  the  atate  of  the  cittMirtri 
church,  he  must  not  hence  be  suspected  of  any  dsfeci « 
reverence  and  attachment  to  the  institationy  or  of  say  ics- 
dencies  toward  ecclesiastical  irregularity.  On  the  conmn. 
he  avows  himself  zealously  anxious  for  the  permanest  o- 
istence  and  recovered  glory  of  the  churchy  though  st  ik 
same  time  equally  zealous  for  the  most  liberal  tolerstioi^ 
those  who  separate.  The  same  decided  attadimait  to  v 
church,  combined  with  the  same  liberality  towards  secant 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Gunn,  the  notice  of  whose  life  ^ 
character  might  perhaps  have  better  occupied  tkr  ipict 
which  we  have  wasted  on  an  incidental  topic.  We  knv 
it  to  say,  however,  that  this  topic  is  brought  foraai^*^^ 
very  daring  manner,  and  with  unusual  promiDeoci^  nNr. 
Saunders's  interesting  and  well- written  memoir.  Hti  > 
dissenter  made  so  free  with  the  state  of  the  asttUiikeBK* 
it  would  have  been  our  duty  to  quote  to  him  aoosettitor 
rhyme  on  the  subject  of  moderation  ;  but  when  a  ws^ 
of  the  church,  a  church,  too,  in  which  the  rising  of  waaatKSi 
is  a  very  conditional  thing,  ventures  so  stout  a  re|wi8ii*^ 
it  is  done  at  a  cost  to  which  it  would  be  quite  aupcrflaou^ 
add  any  of  the  little  molestations  of  criticism. 

The  Memoir  could  not  abound  with  facts.  It  lecwdi^ 
very  early  religious  thouglitfulness  of  Mr.  Gnnn,  aid  ^ 
decided  predilection  for  the  ministry  almost  from  his  fib^ 
ey.  He  says  of  himself,  *'  Instead  of  those  cinioi^k 
amusements  with  which  youth  in  general  is  .so  mach  de- 
lighted, my  chief  pleasure  was  in  churches,  churrh*vfl^ 
and  burial-n;rounds.  My  utmost  wishes  were  graijficd  rf  • 
could  but  be  habited  in  something  that  nm^  jq  ioiiiaiioBa 
the  sacerdotal  dress.  An  apron  for  «  j  pi  ^  ^  hat-te^ 
for  a  scarf^  a  pillow  for  a  cushion,  i     x     al  daakfo> 
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doctor's  boody  were  sure  -to  afibrd  me  noie  *fil6BSiiit&  tbaa 
all  the  »ports  of  boys.  To  ascend  the  pulpit  of  sq  empfy 
church,  was  a  higher  treat  to  me  than  too  many  feel  m 
speaking  from  one  to  a.  full  church."  Both  his  parents  htLifing 
died  while  he  was  very  young,  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty 
that  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  at  school  and  at 
College,  were  obtained  for  him.  Through  his  whole  pro- 
gress up  to  manhood  he  appears  to  have  been  affected  so 
much  as  to  be  substantially  governed  by  religious  ideas* 
His  serious  and  invariable  determination  for  the  church 
influenced  the  choice  of  his  studies  at  the  university. 

*  He  was  not  ambitious  to  attaio  literary  honoura,  though,  having  im- 
proved all  the  advantages  of  an  early  education,  he  was  a  very  feir 
scholar.  He  rather  checked  a  growing  passion  for  classical  leamiogt 
because  he  found  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  snare  to  him  ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  indulged  himself  in  committing  to  memory  the  beautifiil  odes  of 
Horace  (the  whole  of  which  he  could  repeat),  yet,  keeping  ever  in  view 
that  grand  object  which  he  considered  the  university  but  the  means  of  ob- 
taining— DivinUyy  was  his  chief  study ;  for  his  motto  was — TMf  one 
thing  I  doy  Sec/ 

By  the  time  he  had  kept  all  his  terms  at  Oxford,  his  little 
property  *  was  so  entirely  ex|>encled,  that  he  was  unable  to 
take  his  degree,'  and,  *  without  money,  without  friends, 
without  a  home,  he  was  cast  on  the  wide  world 

^**  to  seek  a  place  of  rest, 

**  And  Providence  his  gmde." 

But,  as  he  considered  the  smallest  event  in  life  directed  by 
God^s  unalterable  appointment,  his  peculiar  situation  never 
caused  him  one  moment's  sorrow,* 

At  this  time  he  was  about  the  age  of  one  and  twenty.  For 
the  means  of  subsistence  till  he  could  be  admitted  int^ 
holy  orders,  he  engaged  himself  as  Latin  tutor  in  a  school. 
When  that  period  was  arrived,  his  earnest  undiminished 
desire  for  the  sacred  employment,  was  over-awed  by  so  much 
apprehension,  that  an  amicable  sort  of  compulsion  became 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  undertook  to  act 
as  his  patron,  to  constrain  him  to  meet  the  oppressive  so- 
lemnity of  ordination.  He  had  naturally  much  timidity, 
of  which  the  biographer  relates  an  exemplification  or  two. 

'  It  is  the  custom  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  university  to  read  in 
their  turn  the  second  lesson  in  the  college  chapel.  When  this  task 
devolved  on  Mr.  G.  for  the  first  time,  he  was  seized  with  such  a 
trembling  as  to  be  unable,  distinctly,  to  articulate  a  single  word ;  so  that 
the  head  of  the  college,  who  was  present*  said*  **  Sir,  if  you  cannot  read 
better  than  that,  do  not  read  at  all.''  This  diffidence  was  not  soon  con- 
quered ;  for  I  remember  to  have  often  heard  him  say^  **  I  thought  I 
never  should  have  courage  to  speak  in  public  ,-"  and  to  powerfully  did  hit 
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feart  operate  for  jrears  after  this  circumstance,  that  the  day  on  which  ht 
was  to  preach  his  first  serinoD,  though  he  was  a  very  few  miles  from  the 
church,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning*  and  found 
himself  at  the  place  of  his  destination  some  hours  before  the  time  ior 
divine  service  arrived.* 

Admitted  to  the  situation  of  curate  of  Farnham  and  Odiam, 
he   did    not    steal    upon    the    people    with  a    gradual    and 
smoothed  approach  to  what  he  deemed   the  essential  truths 
of  the  gospel,  but  began  at  once  in  a  bold  and  unmodified 
strain ;    exciting,    of  course,    extreme    surprize,  and   in    a 
considerable   proportion   of  the   people   (and    among    them 
many  of  principal  consequence  in  the  place)  the  most  vio- 
lent  animosity.      And   even  the   serious  concern  which  be 
had  the  happiness  to  see  awakened  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  his  hearers,  only  contributed  to  aggravate  this  hostility, 
to  which,  at  length,  he  was  compellecTto  yield.     He  retired 
from  his  situation  at  Farnham,  after  a  very  faithful  and  ani- 
mated  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  enemies  in  his  own 
justification.     Quite  free  from  all  ambition,  and  earnestly 
desirous   of  doing   some   good   in    the    neighbourhood,    he 
would  have  been  content  to  officiate  at  Odiam,  and  there  he 
deemed  himself  secure  ;  when  he  most  unexpectedly  received 
notice  to  quit  that  curaoy  also,  within  about  one  day  of  his 
receiving  an  almost  equally  unexpected  invitation  to  a  lec- 
tureship in   London.      In  that  city  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,   a   period  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  in  the 
bumble  and  very  little  lucrative  situation   of  curate  of  one 
church  and  lecturer  of  several  others.     He  had  not,  however, 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  from  any  such  motives,  as  that 
his  complacency  in  it  could  be  lessened  by  the  unattainablcuess 
of  emoluments  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.     And  even  as  to 
the  popularity  which  could   not  be  withheld  from  him,  we 
can  well  believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  gratification  it  ever 
imparted    to   him    was   in   the   hope  of  being  so  much  the 
more  useful.     This  whole  record  of  his  life  displays  a  most 
amiable,  and  pious,  and   zealous  man.     A  considerable  por« 
lion   of   it   consists  of  letters  to  two  friends,  an   eminently 
pious  young   layman,  in  the  rather  humbler  rank  of  life,  as 
it   should    soem,    and   the    present    biographer  and    editor. 
They  are  occupied,   in   substance,  on   subjects  of  religious 
experiencL',  and  abound   with  devout  sentiments  and  useful 
reflections,   luingleii  with  expressions  of  personal  afFection,' 
and  occasional   references   to  the  details  of    his   miiHsterial 
circumstances  and   movements.      A   considerable  number  of 
paragraphs    might    have    been    omitted,    as    being   merely 
unini))ortant  notices  respecting  passing  incidents,  and  persons 
and  places  of  which  the  reader  can  know  nothing,  and  would 
•fiC!)  know  nothing  even  if  their  names  were  noty  aa  they 
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•onstantiy  are,  put  in  initials.  We  have  rery  frequent  occa« 
tion  to  wonder  at  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  editors  of  letters, 
in  not  striking  out  such  perfectly  useless  passages. 

The  sermons  are  fifteen,  and  certainly  form  the  less  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  volume.  They  add, "however,  to  the 
illustrative  proofs,  if  the  men^oirs  and  letters  needed  any  such 
addition,  of  the  cvangehcal  zeal  and  charity  of  the  writer, 
whose  memory  is  cherished  with  an  affection  approaching  t<f 
enthusiasm  by  those  that  used  to  hear  his  sermons,  and  bad 
tlie  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  the  man* 

Art,  VII.  The  Chronicle  ef  the  Kings  of  Britain ;  translated  from  the 
Welsh  copy  attributed  to  Tysilio ;  collated  with  several  other 
copies,  and  illustrated  with  copious  Notes;  to  which  are  added 
Original  Dissertations  on  the  following  Subjects;  the  History  and' 
Epi&tle  attributed  to  Gildas ;  the  authority  of  the  Brut;  the  primary 
Population  of  Britain ;  the  laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelroyd ;  and  the  aocieot 
British  Church.  By  the  Rer.  Peter  Roberts,  A.M.  4to.  pp.  Izx. 
877.    Price  21  28.  boards.    Williams,  SuraQd.  1811. 

r^RUFYDD,  or  Galfrai  ab  Arthur,  commonly  called  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (ac- 
cording  to  his  coiemporary,  Cafadog  of  Llancarvan)  in  the 
year  J 152,  and  died  very  soon  afterwards.  He  dedicated  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  King  Henry  II.,  a  I^tin 
work,  which  he  professed  to  have  translated  from  "  a  very 
old  book,  written  in  the  Welsh  language/'  which  he  had 
received  from  Walter  (surnamed  Mapes,  or  Callenius)  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  who  brought  it  from  Bretagne. 

I'he  chronicle  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  translated  (from 
a  copy  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Welsh  Aiv 
chaiology,  I80l)  ends  thus: — "I,  Waller,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  translated  this  book  from  the  Welsh  into  Latin,  and 
in  my  old  age  have  again  translated  it  from  the  Latin  into 
Welsh.'*  p.  19Q. 

The  Editors  of  the  Archaiology  colluted  their  copy  of  the 
Brut  Tysilio  with  two  others,  which  frequently  vary  from 
it  ;  and  they  likewise  printed  a  chronicle  called  Brut,  Gru^ 
fydd  ah  Arthur^  which  differed  still  more  from  all  the 
preceding,  and  more  closely  resembled  the  Latin  work  of 
Geoffrey. 

The  term  /;n</ appears  simply  to  itiean,  a  report  or  narra- 
tive. Tiie  original,  here  translated,  being  calleu  Brai  Tysilio^ 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  of  that  name^ 
who  was  son  of  a  Welsh  Prijice,  and  was  canonized,  in  the 
seventh  century  :  but  there  is  ho  other  authority  for  ascrib*. 
ing  it  to  him. '  Mr.  Roberts  has  collated  it  with  two  Welah 
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copies  of  the  chronicle  beside  those  above  mentioned*  They 
all  sometimes  vary  considerably ;  but  they  aie  substantially 
the  same. 

There  is  some  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  statements  of 
Archdeacon  Walter,  and  of  Geoffrey ;  and  neither  the  mo- 
tive of  the  former  for  re-translating  tlie  work,  nor  the  fac^ 
whether  it  was  his  own,  or  Geoffrey's  Latin  version,  that  he 
translated  into  Welsh,  is  evident ;  but  there  appears  no 
ground  for  charging  either  of  these  ancient  writers  w!ih 
intentional  fraud.  Geoffrey  probably  judged  himself  at 
liberty  to  accommodate  his  subject  to  the  taste  of  his  readers, 
both  by  omissions  and  embellishments,  much  of  the  contents* 
being  unnucstionably  fabulous  ;  and  as  he  adhered  in  general 
to  the  substance  of  them,  the  harshness  with  which  he  has 
commonly  been  treated,  seems  rather  overdone.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  the  agreeableness  of  his  stj'le,  and  the  respect- 
ability of  his  own  character,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Archdeacon, 
(who  likewise  afterwards  became  a  Bishop)  that  his  perform- 
ance was  indebted  for  t!)e  unlimited  credit  which  it  ob- 
tained from  his  cotemporuries.  On  tbe  contrary,  having 
since  been  found  inconsistent,  in  many  respects,  with  the 
most  authentic  records  of  our  own  history,  and  with  that  of 
other  nations  connected  with  it,  the  whole  has  in  conse* 
qnence  been  judged  not  only  to  be  fabulous,  but  to  be  a  mere 
forgery  of  the  pretended  translator.  This,  however,  is  clearly 
inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work  was 
first  publist.ed  :  and  the  censure,  indeed,  betrayed  a  marvel- 
lous niattention  to  well  known,  and  well  authenticatt  d  writings, 
which  demonstrate  the  very  fictions  that  were  imputed  to 
Geoffrey,  as  forgeries,  to  have  been  of  much  earlier  inven- 
tion. 

At  present,  we  arc  furnished  with  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  or  the  falsehood,  of  Geoffrey's  narration,  that  were, 
till  lately,  inaccessible  to  the  public.  The  Archaiology  of 
Wales,  beside  the  originals  of  this,  and  of  some  later  chroni- 
cles, contains  poems  ascribed  to  Ikitish  Eards,  of  the  sixth, 
and  following  centuries,  many  of  which  relate  to  topics  of 
history ;  and  some  collec:tions  of  brief  historical  records, 
called  TRIADS,  each  consisting  of  the  names  and  epithets  of 
three  eminent  persons,  or  remarkable  objects,  or  of  state- 
ments of  important  transactions  in  some  striking  view  similar 
one  to  another,  A  form  so  rudely  artificial,  and  obviously 
so  ill  adapted  to  preserve  a  connected  series  of  events,  could 
only  continue  in  use  among  people  who  were  strangers  to 
regular  history.  The  latest  historical  Triads,  accordingly, 
record  events  that  preceded  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^s  ptibli- 
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cation :  but  the  use  of  Triads  appitoacbes  so  near  to  that 
epoch,  as  to  imply  that  the  Welsn  nation;^^  in  ffen^ral,  had 
very  little,  if  any,  previous  acquaintance  with  chronological 
composition. 

This  deduction,  though  seemingly  incompatible  with  the 
antiquity  which  Geoffrey  attributed  to  his  original,  and  with 
the  vulgar  ascription  of  the  work  before  us  to  Tysilio,  i^ 
confirmed  by  the  author's  own  expressions.     In  Mr.  Roberts's 
version,  they  stand  thus;    p.  Ixxiv.    "Britain  is  inhabited 
by  five   dif]^rent  nations,  Britons,   Saxons,  Romans,  Picts, 
and  Scots."     On  which,  the '  translator  remai^;  *  other  copies 
read  Normans  instead  of  Romans,  bat  the  latter  is  probably 
the  original  reading,  and  if  so,  the  original  copy  must  have 
been  written  in,  or  nearly  in  the  sixth  century,   when  there 
were  Romans  existing  as  a  distinct  people  in  Britain.'    Mt. 
Roberts  seems  to  call  his  own  version  very    improperly  a 
copy  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Romans  are  substituted  for 
Normans,  any  where  but  in  his  translation.     In  his  Prefaci^ 
p.    xi.   he  says ;    '  in  translating  the   chronicle,  that  copy, 
which  is  entitled  Brut  Tysilio,  has  been  made  the  text,  as 
being  probably  the  earliest  of  any  of  those  which  the  trans- 
lator had  before  him.'     That  copy  is  printed  in  the  Archai- 
ology   of  Wales ;  and  it  has  in  tUs  place,  "  Normans,"  not 
Romans.     So  has  the  copy  with  which  the  passage  was  col- 
lated, in   the  margin.    Arch.  Wales.  Vol.  II.  p.  82.    More- 
over, as  Mr.  R.  does  not  intimate  that  either  of  the  MSS.  with 
which  he  collated  the  original,  varied  from  it  in  this  instance^ 
it  appears  that  all  copies  of  the  work  concur  in  stating  that 
Normans   dwelt  in  Britain,    when    it  was    composed.    The 
date  of  the  chronicle  is  thus  determined  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  Norman  conquest.    At  no  time,  indeed,  when  it  could 
have  been  written,  does  it  appear  that  Romans^  as  a  distinct 
people,  existed  in  Britain,    They  are  well  known  ta  have 
evacuated  our  island  early  in  the  jf^A  century ;  and  no  in-^ 
stance  of  a  Roman  inhsCbitant,  afterwards,  is  on  record.    One 
of  the  Triads  (which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  in 
his  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Britons,  p.  123.)  asserts 
that  "  none  of  them  remaineid  in  the  island,  save  women, 
and  little  children  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  these  became 
Cymry" — that  is,  adopted  the  British  manners  and  language. 
Tne  professed  purpose  of  the  chronicle,  is  to  comprise  all 
the  British  kings,  to  Cadwallader,  who  died  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.    Its  genuine  date  appears  to  have 
been  less  than   a    century    earlier  than  that  of  Geoffrey's 
Latin  version;  and  conse(|uently  to  have  been  very  nearly 
coeval  with  the  disuse  of  historical  Triads. 
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The  continuance  of  so  rude  and  imperfect  a  form  of  re 
cords  to  so  late  a  period,  seems  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  force  of  long  established  custom.  Its  invention  could 
not,  apparently,  be  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Roman 
Arts  and  literature  into  Britain.  Its  original  purpose,  indeed, 
must  have  been  that  of  retaininj^  events  in  memory,  before  it 
b<.'catne  usual  to  commit  ihem  to  writing.  Our  British  an- 
cestors, according  to  Julius  Caesar's  report,  had  the  use  of 
letters  before  the  Homan  invasion  :  but  their  superstition,  or 
the  selfish  policy  of  tlie  Druids,  prohibited  the  use  of  them 
on  sacred  topics,  with  which  the  historical  records  of  the 
most  ancient  nations  are  well  known  to  have  been  always 
connected  The  subjects  of  many  of  the  Triads  transpired 
long  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain;  and  ih^  impro- 
bability of  their  preservation  from  oblivion  at  so  remote  a 
distance  of  time,  is  counter-balanced  by  their  extreme  sim- 
plicity, and  the  usual  coiisistcncy  of  their  statements,  both 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  most  authentic  records  of  other 
nations.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or  more  agreeable 
to  established  facts,  than  the  manner  in  which  they  account 
for  the  original  population  of  our  islands,  for  the  early  vicis- 
situdes which  it  evidently  had  sustained,  and  for  the  tirst 
introduction  of  Christianity— events  of  which  no  other  cre- 
dible account  has  been  transmitted. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  rationally  withhold  our  belief,  that 
^ovje  of  the  historical  Triads^  though  first  published  in  the 
Archaiology  of  Wales,  have  actually  descended  to  us  from 
ages  prior  to  the  Christian  Era ;  and  that  they  comprise  au- 
thentic (though  very  imperfect)  notices  of  events,  as  interest- 
ing in  their  nature,  as  venerable  for  thei^  antiquity.  The 
poems  of  the  ancient  bards  demonstrate  (what  mi^ht  reason* 
ably  have  been  conjectured)  that  Druidical  superstitions  long 
-resisted  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  very  gradually  lost 
thciv  influence  on  the  more  learned  classes  ot  British  Chris- 
tians. Their  partialities  for  inveterate  national  cijstoms  and 
opinions,  were,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  their  foreigo 
i^istructors ;  and  therefore,  were  likely  to  be  privately 
cherished,  rather  than  publicly  avowed.  Hence,  the  qnytbo- 
logical  and  sentimental  Triads  (of  which  great  numbers  arc 
still  preserved,  and  of  which  some  have  been  translated  and 
published)  were  probably  suppressed  for  ceni'urie.^  after  Chris* 
tianity  prevailed:  and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  ancient 
historipal  Triads  were  not,  with  similar  caution,  preserved 
both  from  oblivion  and  notoriety. 

.Gildas,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century | 
i^  commonly  regardpd  ^s  the  oldest  historian^  not  poly  of 
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onr  own,  but  of  atiy  barbarous  nation  df  Europe,  Though 
a  native  Briton,  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of  written  records  - 
of  our  history  ;  and  supposes  that  if  any  had  existed,  they 
had  been  lost  or  destroyed*  His  knowledge,  even  of  what 
had  transpired  in  the  preceding  century,  was  palpably  apd 
grossly  defective  :  and  the  prejudice  which  be  had  evidently 
imbibed  against  his  own  countrymen,  (a  case,  however  para- 
doxical, not  uncommon,)  must  equally  have  indisposed  him  for 
the  needful  research  after  their  records,  and  have  disqoahfied 
him  for  their  confidence.  Neither  his  Epitome  on  the  des- 
truction of  Britain,  nor  his  desultory  and  declamatory  Epistle^ 
affords  any  distinct  view  of  the  events  even  of  his  own  lime* 
Mr.  Roberts  regards  his  writings  as  forgeries  of  a  later  date : 
but  his  argument  on  the  subject,  in  general,  appears  to  us, 
either  irrelevant  or  inconclusive.  The  expressions  to  which 
he  would  affix  a  papistical  purport,  do  not,  in  their  origintil 
connexion,  require  that  interpretation.  That  Gildas  exag« 
gerated  the  depravity  of  his  countrymen,  we  willingly  credit: 
Cut  even  he  allowed  some  exceptions, — and  Mr.  Roberts  has 
proved  them  to  be  neither  few  nor  small. 

The  silence  of  Bede,  a  Saxon  historian,  concerning  ancient 
British  records,  demands  no  discussion.  Nennius,  another 
British  writer,  who  dates  his  own  performance  three  cen- 
turies later  than  Gildas,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
mention  them,  if  extant.  He  accordingly,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  History  of  the  Britons,  processed  to  draw  his 
materials  partly  from  ancient  traditions,  and  partlj'  from  re- 
icords  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Ro- 
man annals,  ex:clesiastical  chronicles,  and  Scotch  and  Saxon 
histories.  An  apology  annexed  to  his  Introduction,  states, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  British  teachers  not  having  placea 
an>^  memorial  m  bocks^  he  could  only  avail  himself  of  their 
ancient  iradiiioHS.  Afterwards,  however,  he  inserts  a  state- 
ment which  he  obtained  *^  ex  veteribus  libris  veterqm  nostro* 
rum ;"  and  a  diffier^nt  one  *^  ex  traditione  veterum,  qui 
jncolte  fuerunt.  in  primis  Britannis  temporibus.''  Gale,  xv* 
ficriptt.  pp.  93,  94,  101,.  102.  His  performance,  as  delivered 
to.  us,  bears  frequent  marks  of  interpolation  :  and  we  are  in- 
jclined,  with  Mr.  Roberts,  to  regard  in  that  light  the  assertion 
contained  in  his  apology  ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  not  only 
4%ith  his  introduction,  but  with  the  body  of  his  work. 

The  ^'  ancient  books  of  their  ancestors,"  appear,  notwith- 
standing, by  his  extract  from  them,  to  have  been  ridiculous 
fictions ;  and  the  *^  tradition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants^'  was 
equally  a  gross  imposition  on  his  credulity.  That  huch  for* 
^ries  existed  in  his  time,  is  highly  probable;  since  he  also 
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appeals  to  Roman  annals  as  containii  e  story  of  In 

of  which  he  gives  the  satue  outline  tnac  is  filled  ap  hi 
riously  embellithetl  id  the  Welsh  chroDick^  and  GeM 
versioo.  To  this  story,  the  extract  froei  ^'  aociest  k 
awkwardly  attempts  to  accommodate  the  ^  tiaditioni  i 
ancient  inhabitants:^'  and  this  ^* tradition'*  appareotlj 
not  have  preceded  the  fourth  century  ;  since  it  nan 
Burgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  many  other  nations 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  earlier  known  to  the  Briu 
The  simplicity  with  which  Nennius  inserts  these  irrecoii 
able  statements,  exempts  him  from  the  sunicion  of  b 
invented  either  of  them  ;  at  the  same  time  that  hisciedi 
in  receiving  as  an  ancient  British  tradition,   a  labokms  g 


alogy  of  Gothsi  Vandals,  Franks,  &c.  renders  it  eqnillr 
babJe,  that  forgeries  were  imposed  upon  him  for  Bosus 
naU.  The  dates  of  these  fabrications  may  reasonably  be  a 
prised  within  the  fourth  century;  since  the  latest  of  tka 
mistaken  by  Nennius  for  an  extract  from  '^  ancteotbook 
their  ancestors  ;''  and  the  earliest  of  them  is  too  pslpsbk 
imitation  of  the  German  traditions  recordcKl  by  TadCBS  B 
dated  with  probability  below  that  |ieriod. 

Inconsistent  as  these  fables  are  with  each  other,  ts  sd 
with  every  authentic  record,  there  are  two  poinis  in  «t 
they  all  have  a  mutual  resemblance;  one  oST  which  bco 
the  motive  for  which  they  were  fabricated,  and  the  sikr 
ground  whereon  tliey  were  constructed.  Their  uflfaa^ 
port  is  to  establish  a  national  affinity  between  the  BflHB>' 
the  Romans,  and  in  all  of  them  are  allusions  is  fa0>  ^ 
are  recorded  in  the  Triads. 

Mr.  liobcrts,  when  referring  to  some  of  dsesefabi^ 
in  his  former  work  on  early  British  history,  veiy  ioMii" 
and  we  tiiink  vtry  justly,  conjectured,  tliat iSfuadtaMi  ^ 
the  Aixient  Books,  and  the  Tradition,  coocif  lo  ■ 
the  ance&tor  of  the  Britons,  was  no  other  than  HapA 
otherwise  called /^tf-j^.^Ti;ii,  whom  the  Triads  assert  tot 
conducted  the  Cymry  into  Bri  ain.  (Sketch  of  £srij  H* 
p.  bO.)  The  earliest  and  most  clumsy  attempt,  to  vton 
Britons  related  to  the  Romans  was,  by  "*»hing  HisKkitf 
ther  of  Francus,  Romanus,  Alemannus,  and  Brito;  frcm^ 
of  course,  descended  the  four  nations  so  named. 

So  gross  a  fabrication  was  unlikely  to  be  broached* 
later  than  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great;  fion  ^ 
popularitv  in  Britain,  perhaps,  its  origin  may  most  la 
ably  bo  deduced.  The  transformation  of  Brito  to  Bran 
imaginary  grandson  of  i£neas),  also  pr^*^bly 

evacuation  "bf  Britain  by  the  Romans,    a    loei 

Taliessin,  alludes  to  a  Trajan  derivatii         F  tin  BriM 
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tory  existed  in  the  time  of  Gildas,  a  cotemporary  of 
mn,  he  might,  notwithetanding  bis-  partiality  to  Rome, 
it,  througn  contempt 'for  hi6  countrymen.  We  are, 
Fore,  inclined  to  assign  to  it ^so' early  a  date  ;  and  to  re- 
it  as  a  substitute  for  the  rude  genealogy  of  Hisichion, 
ned  to  reconcile  the  more  literary  Britons  to. a  pretended 
ngninity  with  Rome. 

this  fable,  Hisichion  is  metamorphosed  into  Ascanius,  the 
f  iEneas:  but  it  comprises,  both  in  Nennius^s  outiine, 
n  Geoffrey's  finished  picture,  allusions  to  facts  which 
icorded  in  the  Triads,  as  well  as  to  some  which  they  have 
oticed.  It  sends  Brutus  -  and  his  Trojan  followers  to 
31 ;  and  thence  it  brings  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
which  the  Triads  assert  the  seeond  colony  of  Britons  to 
migrated  to  our  island.  To  this  colony,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
properly  referred  the  story  of  Brutus ;  but  he  has  over- 
d  a  curious  circumstance  relating  to  it.  The  Gallic 
onist  of  Brutus  is  called,  irt  the  Welsh  chronicles,  Gof« 
e  Ptct ;  an  appellation  which  they  likewise  give  to  the 
nt  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  including  the  Celyddon,  or 
lonians.  It  appears  to  have  been  from  the  Southern 
ns,  that  the  Romans,  in  the  third  century,  adopted  their 
»f  thb'  former  denomination,  for  the  northern  inhabitants 
ir  isiand :  but  wherefoie  were  these  identified  by  them, 
their  ancient  enemies  in  Gaul  ? 

e  name  of  Poictou^  by  which,  tillhitety,  the  vicinity  of 
iver  Loire  was  known,  from  remote  atitiquity,  was  in- 
sd,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ChristiaR  era,  by  a  tribe 
I  Strabo  calls  nixrovEf  (Falconer's  ed.  T.  I.  (i.  263,  264.) 
ring  on  the  Aquitani^  but,  from  their  position,  undoubt- 
Celts.  Strabo  demonstrates  the  Celts  of  Gaul  to  be  of 
ante  original  nation  with  the  Belgas  and  Germans ;  and 
iliy  diflPerent  from  the  Aquitani,  whom  he  proves  to  be 
ins ;  as  Tacitus  s'hews  the  Sildres,  or  Cyuiry,  likewise 
ve  been.  The  Triads  assert  clearly  and  strongly,  that 
iree  colonies  from  Gaul  which  first  peopled  Britain,  "  de- 
led from  the  original  race  of  the  Cymry,  and  spoke  the 
languag-e."  The  second  colony,  therefore,  which  had 
)ied  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  could  be  no  other  than 
m  Gauis;  and  it  is  hardly  questionable,  that  ihey  mi- 
d  to  Britain  to  escape  from  the  Pictish  Celts,  who  thence- 
rd  occupied  the  district  of  Gaul  which  they  had  con-^ 
»d,  and  which  derived  from  them  the  name  of  Poictou. 
,  Roberts  adopts  the  specious  error  of  Whitakcr  and 
8,  who  imagined  Gael^  the  native  appellation  of  the 
h  Fiighlanders,  to  be  synonymous  with  GalK,  or  Guals^ 
latter  was  incorrectly  stfbstituted   by  tfaelfomans,  for 


ft 
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tiic  appellations  of  Galatee  and  Celts,  which'  die  Greeki  ap'  Is 
plied  to  the  German  tribes  in  general,  and  the  Latins  M)  Jo 
that  powerful  branch  of  them,  which  possessed-  the  gieater  i 
part  of  Gaul  and  of  Spain,  before  these  countries  were  sub* 
dued  by  the  Roman  forces.  The  Welsh  denominate  varioui 
tribes  of  that  nation,  Celttaid,  Celyddon,  :aiid  Galedin;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  from  the  Iberian  Gauls,  that  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  learned  these  appellations, .  and  the 
modes  in  which  they  applied  them.  But  Gael  is  well  known  ht 
to  be  only  a  contraction  of  GaoUhel^  which. the  Wekb  caU  t 
Gwyddyl,  and  have  always  applied  only  to  the  Irish  and  the  a 
Highland  Scots.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
TcciT&Xoi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  G^luli  of  the  Latins ;  as  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Iberians  (from  whom  both  !] 
Welsh  ancf  Irish  have  certainly  descended)  oriffiDated  fnMi  j 
Africa.  Mr.  Roherts  imagines  the  Irish  to  be  of  a.nation  ra* 
dicaliy  different  from  the  Welsh:  but  in  this  notion  be  diflfen 
from  the  best  judges  of  the  two  languages;  who  have  per* 
sonally  assured  us,  that,  of  2400  terms,  which  eomprise  ail 
the  primitive  words  of  the  Irish  tongue,  one  third  are  parejy 
Welsh.  All  the  Irish  traditions,  moreover,  however  irrecoo- 
cileable  in  other  respects,  concur  in  deriving  their  popolt- 
tiori  from  Spain  ;  whence  the  Iberian  Cymry  must  have  passed 
into  Gaul,   long  before  they  migrated  thence  to  Britain. 

The  terms  Gael  and  Gaul,  therefore,  (similar  as  they  seem) 
are  of  entirely  distinct  etymologies ;  the  former  cooiing  fioai 
TairaXoty  Ga^tuli,  Gatheii,  Gwyddyl,  and  Gaoithel,  (which  iiy 
in   Erse,  pronounced  Gael;)  and   Gaul,  from   KiXtm,  raXvrai,  |i 
Celta;,  and  Galli,    which  last  was  usually  applied   indiscrimi*. 
nately  to  all  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  whether  Beigse,  Cellw,  ec 
Aquitai)i.     The  confusion  of  these  two  radically  dlScrent ap- 
pellations, has  been  so  tenaciously  persisted  tn  by  moderai 
mutilators  of  Antiquities,  and  their  reviewers,   that  we  hopet 
our    readers    will    excuse  a  digression  from  the  vnmediatt^ 
subject  before  us,  in  which  the  obstinate  blundeiB  of  othen: 
have  irresistibly  involved  us*     Our  return    to  the  questioa, 
why  the  ancient  Britons  are  called  the  Caledoninn  /^id!f,  it 
facilitated  by  this  discussion.      It  was  simply   because  thev 
found  the  Caledonians,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  North 
Britain,  to  be   of  the  same  nation  with  the  Picts,   whose  in* 
vasion  of  the  districts  on  the  Loire  had  compelled  than  lo 
migrate  to  our  island.     They  therefore  called  the  new  comeit 
not  only  Celyddon,  or  Celts,  the  generic  title  which  ib^i 
had  affixed  to  the  German   nation,  but  with  less  iproprietf 
also  Pliichtiy  or  Picts  :  as  if  (which  is  possible,  but  not  probabM* 
they  had  belonged  to  the  same  bram^hof,  that  nation  whiekf 
then  occupied   the  banks  of  the  Loire.    Afterwvd^t  wheir 
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he  Gtfyddyl  passed  from  Ireland  to  North  Biliain,  and  par- 
icipated  with,  the  Celyddon,  both  in  their  occupation  of  that 
country,  and  in  their  hostilities  with  the  Southern  Britons^ 
Jie  latter  naturally  (though  still  more  inaccurately)  extended 
JO  thftn  also,  the  denomination  of  Picts;  distinguishing  them 
From  the  Celyddon,  only  as  the  Gwyddyl  PhichU\  or  Irish 
Picts.  Hence,  likewise,  sprunir  the  appellations  of  Northern 
uid  Southern  Picts :  but  that  the  Welsh  of  much  later  times 
itill  used  that  of  Picts  by  way  of  national  distinction,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  which  we  have  already  quoted  from 
iie  work  before  us.  The  Picts  and  the  Scots  are  there  dis- 
tinguished as  two  nations:  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Nor* 
Jiem  Picts,  being  linsh,  the  Celyddon,  or  Southern  Picts, 
must  have  been  designated  by  ^e  former  appellation. 

The  fable  of  Brutus,  relating  to  the  secona  British  colony, 
called  Lhegrwys  (from  whom  England  is  siill  named  Lhegr 
>y  the  Welsh)  was  adapted  to  gratify  their  pride  at  the  ex- 
)ence  of  their  predecessors  the  Cynuy ;  who  always  jealously 
nsisted   on  their  own  priority,  and   have  preserved  in  their 
Triads  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  claims.     The   new  tale 
>f  Troy  represents  Britain  to  have  been  occupied  only  by 
i  remnant  of  giants,  previous   to  the  arrival   of  Brutus,  the 
Lloegrian  chief,  and  Corineus,  the  Cornish,  (who  constituted 
t  branch  of  the  Lloegrwys),  by  whose  prowess  the  land  was 
;ooii  cleared  of  these  monsters.    The  arrival  of  a  third  British 
^lony,   which  the  Triads  denominate  Brython  or  Warriors,  « 
wmB  less  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Lloegrwys,  than  the 
icknowledgment  of   an    earlier    British  colony    would  have 
i^en  :  but,  as   it   was  still  incompatible  with  their  pretensioni- 
tttbe  complete  occupation  of  Britain,  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
Kess  the  distinction  between  the  Lloegrwys  and  the  Brython, 
(rben   alluding  to  circumstances  that  were   really  connected 
yith  the  migration  of  the   latter.    Accordingly  JEvrawCy  ancj 
l|w    son  BryttySj  (whose   name,  perhaps,  suggested  that    as* 
^gfied  to  the  Lloegrian  chief)  are  represented   by  the   chro- 
libles,  as  lineal  descendants  of    Brutus,  and,   like   him,  in- 
vaders of  Gaul,  instead  of  emigrants  from  that  country.    The 
ebroniclers  surname  Bryttys  TarianldSj   or  Green-shield ;  un. 
der  which   title  Spenser,  in  the  Fairy  Queen,  alludes  to  con- 
flicts which  he  seems 'to  have   maintained  against  the  Celtic 
(or  Belgic)  invaders  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  before  the  Brython 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  their  territories  in  that  country. 
Milton  (Hist,  of  England,  p.  22.  first  ed.)  quotes  the  passage, 
an<)  refers  to  Jacobus  Bergomas,  and  Lessabeus,  authors  with 
whom  we  have  no  acquaintance,  in  confirmation  of  Evrawe*s 
p>ntests  and  defeats  in  Hainauit ;  while  the  chroniclers,  pcr- 
l^ps  to  reconcile  the  Brython  to  the  extinction  of  their  name. 
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depict  him  as  a  triuinpbant  iavadei!  \  and  ipeavifld  'fnr/flie 
pity  of  the  second  Bratai,  at  well  ak 'tw  fiiift^^wkb  -B< 
by  sending  bis  nioeteen  brethren  and  aistcaichiibar;  tbp  h 
to  be  nobly  married,  and  the  foraier  to  aBlaiii'ViiKttrf 
with  which  ibey  conaaered  Germaoy  I         :   '* '     '*>-: 

Hence  it  appears,  tnat  the  leadint^r  facts,  to  i^oeft  Atf^ 
bear  testimony,  were  known  bythe.iii¥0iitoi«  of-tUs  fal 
and   were  suppress^,  dis^      ed,  or  disttntM  br  tfaaia 
tbey  judged  expedi<    t      *  u  e  purpose  of^MMKsbiiig 
affinity  of  Britons  a  ma    s*     The  stofy^  tlws  4ig«i 

seems  to  have  been  i  tip    i  the  form  of  wdaot  mm 

Reme ;  and  Nenn  imp  »d  upon,  doabdess  miAk  t 

titudes  of  his  country  by  so  gross,  but  jol  so  aUnr 

a  forgery.  It  was  111  |r  to  et  iwith  readyMoiptBBcel 
the  Lloegrwjtd,  (w    •  cl  ooeopicMl  Ea^asid,   asd  i 

more  RomaaiseHl  than  t  tjyi  iry  of  Wabs)  «s  it  was  ea 
lated  for  their  aggrra  nt.    To  otfaor  Britmis^  tbe  101 

tqi»  would  nattiruly  ne  scceptable.    Tbo'  Bv^tfion  m 

be  cajoled  into  acqui  e,   out  .the  Cymvf^  in  gem 

would  the  more  closely  aaoere  to  their  Tmids';  and|  peri 
on  this  account^  commit  to  writing  what  bad  Wfcro  haen 
trusteed  to  memorial  tradition:  Hu,  tfaf  mighty  aad  tbe  < 
nent,  celebrated  io  so  many  of  these  brief  reoovdsi  eotfld 
no  pretence  he  obliterated  or^  ^graded  by<hia  imnedMla 
latives  and  descendants.  Soi  a  of  tbesDy  boMrefor^  more 
pommodating  than  the  rest,  wished  to  vadonoite  bi^  MpiW 
with  the  honours  of  aTroj]  icaocnt,  afidvitMliBi  ttfin 
Hence,  probably,  originated,  what  >was  iinpoeod  9pOD  M 
nius  for  an  extract  m>m  ^^     itient  books  01  their  vf 


It  admits  the  derivation  of  ti  Britons  firoosSrMi%bit|> 
him  Hisichion  (or  Hu-ysgwn)  tor  his  fistliery  ^Icfifmpf  Acf  S 
from  ^neas  and  Ascanius,  at  tbe  distaace  of  fbov  goneraii 
The  interval  is  filled  np  by  Alanus,  or  Alaw%  vriiom 
'^  Tradition'^  likemse  nuilEes  fistber  of  SiHtUoiirt  bis  ma 
Rhea  Silvia ;  and  his  grandfather  Numa  PoasbiHos ! !  \ 
not  suiprising,  that  suob  a  pedigree  obCainotl<ilttle  eM 
even  among  the  primitive  Britons.  Both  tbs^^' trsditi 
and  the  ^^  ancient  books,"  derivo  the  BiitoiM  frMi  Jsph 
while  the  story  of  Bratus,  as  it  stands  in  Neamosi  dedi 
them,  more  credibly,  from  Ham. 

This  forgery,  which,  gross  as  it  appean,  deserred  to  jm 
over  its  rivals,  necessarily  perverted  some  aubscquaotpar 
tbe  chronicles.  Having  derived  the  nataie,  as  well  as  tb 
habiunts  of  Britain  from  Brutus,  tliey  couM  not  conmtf 
introduce  Prydain^  from  whom  the  Triads  assert  the  cos 
to  have  been  named,  in  consequence  '  a  federative  if 
which  he  established  among  tho  tl        0    ooios  of  Btii 


Roberts's  Welsh  Chronick-  I^Wt 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Wdsb  still  call  our  island  by  his  name: 
and  there  hardly  seems  room  to  doubt,  that,  from  this,  the 
Greeks  formed  their  BpETT«y*xi»,  and  the  Latins^  Britannia.     la 
the  Triads,  Prydain's  celebrity  eclipses  even  that  of  Hu,  the 
mighty  ;  and  he  is  extolled,  in  several  of  them,  for  a  variety 
of  unparalleled  excellencies.     The  chroniclers  appear  to  have 
considered  his  credit  as  irreconcilable  with  that  of  their  fic*- 
titions  personages  and  events ;  and  therefore  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  by  passing  over  him  in  profound  silence,  and  proceed- 
ing to  his  next  eminent  successor  in   legislation,    Dyfnwal 
Moelmud^    in  whose    praises  -  they  cordially  agree  with  the 
Triads.    It  was  certainly  wisest  to  do  so ;  for  the  history  of 
Prydain  would  have  given  the  lie  to  their  long  list  of  rao- 
narchs,  who  divided  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  among 
their  sons,  or,  if  they  had  noue,  among  their  daughters^'  ttc- 
cording  to  a  custom  in  Wales,  when  its  tht<ee  little  prindifiati- 
lies  happened  to  become  united  under  one  sovereign.    That 
most  of  the  names  inserted  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  belonged 
to  real  persons,  we  can  easily  conceive;  because  they  are 
preserved  in  the  most  ancient  pedigrees ;  and  because  they 
were  unlikely  to  have  been  invented,  when  nothing  else  was 
recorded   of  them.    The  name  of  Prydain  appears  in  the 
pedigrees,  as  in  the  Triads,  though  excluded  from  the  chro- 
nicles :  but  while  we  regard  the  pnedigrees  as  confirmations  of 
either,  where  they  coincide,  and  as  proofs  that  persons  so 
named  existed,  we  are  far  from  admitting  the  certainty  of  the 
respective  genealogies;  tnuch  less  the  probability  -  of  a  he- 
reditary monarchy  among  the  ancient  Britons.    Authenticated 
facts  appear  to  us  to  demonstrate,  that,  from  the  first  popula«» 
tion  of  our  country,  the}'  were  split  into  numerous  inde- 
pendent states ;  rarely  united,  even  in  confederacy  ;  and  only 
subject  to  any  individual,  when  necessitated  to  elect  a  mili- 
tary sovereign.     Such  was  Caractacus ;  whose  name,  like  that 
of  Prydain,   is  suppressed  in  the  chronicles,  because  his  his- 
tory would  have  disproved  their  forgeries. 

From  this  view  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Roberts  has  trans- 
lated, it  cannot  be  received,  in  any  respect,  as  histQrical  evi« 
dence  ;  but  it  throws  light  on  some  interesting  events  that 
are  otherwise  authenticated.  It  is  a  compilation  from  de- 
tached romances,  connected  by  a  thread  of  dubious  genealpr 
gies,  and  fabricated  for  political  purposes.  The  coinpiliur 
might  be  as  innocent  as  he  was  ignorant :  but  the  autJiQCS 
whose  forgeries  he  amalgamated,  seem  purposely  to  have 
omitted,  or  perverted,  facts,  which  the  historical  Triads  au- 
thenticate. 

These,  we  apprehend  to  be  the  sole  genuine  records  of 
aneient  British  history,  not  only  that  are  extant,  but  that  ever 
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probably  existed.  Gildas  knew  of  no  book;  and  those  ti^i 
which  Nemiius,  and  others,  have  appealed,  were  certainly  in  i 
part,  if  not  altogether,  rank  forgeries.  Citations  in  the  J 
chronicles,  are  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  chronicles  i 
themselves.  While,  therefore,  the  public  are  indebted  ta  \ 
Mr.  R.  for  shewing  them  what  the  Welsh  cbronicle»  contain,  i 
they  will  be  much  more  obliged  to  him,  or  to  any  person,  | 
for  shewing  them  what  is  comprised  in  the  historical  Triads. 
We  are  glad  that  he  proposes  to  persevere  in  his  labours ; 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  these  as  the  next  object  of  bis 
attention.  We  are  aware  of  their  imperfections ;  but  being 
convinced,  that,  with  some  mystical. fables,  and  some  gross 
discrepancies,  they  include  much  genuine  and  importaat 
fact,  we  wish  them  to  be  completely  laid  open  to  tbe 
public. 

Largely  as  this  article  has  been  extend^,  roaby  subordi- 
nate topics  of  interesting  discussion  have  been  excluded,  io 
order  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  genuine  evidence  of  eariy 
British  history*     Hardly  any  habit  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  duly   appreciating  historical  evidence.     On  thisii  iar 
deed,  greatly  depends  a  stedfast  reliance  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures  themselves.     We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude,  withoat 
a  friendly  admonition  to  tbe  author  of  the  volume  before  ui, 
and  to  others  in  similar  circumstances.     He  writes  as  a  seriou? 
believer    in    Christianity ;    but,     in    admitting  or  ffjectiog 
historical  evidence,   he  appears  to  us  to  have  been  biassed  by 
prejudice,  to  a  degree   that  must   weaken   tbe  jforce  of  his 
opposition  to  infidelity,  in  the  judgement  of  those,  who  are  un- 
happily prepossessed  against  the  Bible.  While  a  fastidious  scep- 
ticism on   inferior  subjects,  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  in  our 
own  minds,  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  \ 
tbe  childish  crodulity  of   many  who  adhere  to  it,   betrays  a 
deficiency  in  the  ground  of  their  faitli,  which  exposes  them 
to  instability  as  well  as  to   contempt.     All  who  have  dul^ 
weighed  the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity,  know  that  it 
cannot  but  be  true:  and  they  act  consistently  with  their  pro- 
fession, in  judging  of  other  historical  evidence,   when  they 
divest  themselves  of  prejudice,  and  neither  betray  unreasona* 
ble  doubts  nor  unjustifiable  credulity. 

Art.  VIII.  A  Defence  of  the  jincient  Faith  ;  or  Five  SermODS  io  proof 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Gandolpby.  SfOi  pp* 
151.     Keating  and  Co.  1811. 

^  Defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  composed  in  our  Yema- 

cular  tongue,  by  a  Roman  catholic,  is  rather  a  curiowty. 

Persons  of  that  persuasion,  in  this  country,  however  active  in 

other  respects,  have  not,  we  believe,  produced  any  work  ia 
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^pport  of  our  common  faith.  Whether  it  be,  that  not  found* 
their  otvn  religious  principles  on  argument  and  reasonings 
y  judged  it  vain  to  attempt  by  those  means  to  work  convic- 
m  in  others ;  or  that  they  imagined  the  defence  6f  divine 
JCeveiation  might  be  safely  left  to  the  national  clergy  ;*  or  that 
kiiev  have  been  so  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  extension 
pod  comfort  of  their  own  quarters,  as  to  have  had  no  forces  to 
■pare  for  the  general  defence  of  the  outworks,  we  do  not  ven-< 
feare  to  determine.  But  thus  much  we  may  securely  aflSrm— 
tiiat  if  the  work  before  us  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  they  are 
Mble  to  produce  on  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  it  is  very  far 
BR>m  being  a  matter  of  regret,  that  they  have  so  long  forborne 
tx>  meddle  v^^ith  that  argument. 
•  These  sermons,  indeed,  bear  few  or  no  internal  marks  of  a 

Enuine  English  production*  The  pompous  amplitude  of 
Mr  pretensions  ;  the  boisterous  declamation  substituted  in  the 
|ilace  of  reasoning;  the  abruptness  of  their  conclusions;  and 
their  incorrect  and  rhapsodical  style,all  concur  in  marking  them 
€Kit  for  a  Parisian  manufacture,  conveyed  into  English 
hy  some  of  the  accomplished  clerks,  who  are  always  ready  girt 
Sorsuch  undertakings. 

In  the  first  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of  revelation,  Mr.  Gan* 
^Iphy  exposes  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  to  conduct 
1»  to  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  or  furnish  the  means  of  true 
liappiness.  He  touches  on  most  of  the  common  places  of  this 
suDject; — such  as  the  total  ignorance,  among  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  pagan  nations,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  future 
state-«-the  infatuation,  more  especially  of  the  latter,  whereby 
tfaey  exalted  vices  into  divinities,  and  made  prostitution  and 
drunkenness  part  of  divine  worship — the  uncertainty  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  the  tutors  of  the  modern  world,  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  taste,  and  reasoning,  with  regard  to  the  fdnda-< 
mental  principles  of  religion — and  their  deplorable  mistakes 
with  regard  to  some  ordinary  branches  of  duty.  These  topics^ 
however,  appear  to  be  thrown  together  without  any  re- 
gard to  method  or  order.  Mr.  Gandolphy  does  not  seem  to 
nnderstand,  that  the  conclusiveness  and  effect  of  a  proof,  made 
up  of  many  separate  particulars,  arise  entirely  from  the  manner 
in  which  those  particulars  are  arranged  and  combined.  But, 
besides  a  defiance  of  all  order,  this  sermon  exhibits  examples 
of  the  preacher's  obscurity  and  inaccuracy.     In  the  first  page 

*  ^  Ce  clerg^,  (says  Montesquieu,  speakmg  of  Eogfauid,)  sans  force 
pour  contraindre,  chefcheroit  ^  persuader :  on  veroit  de  sa  pinme  de  tres 
bons  ouvrages,  pour  prouver  la  revelation  et  providence  du  Grand*Etre.*' 
De  Pesp.  des  Loix.  luv.  xix.  chap.  27. 

Vol.  Vlll.  S  A 
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he  observes,  that  nothing  implies  greater  arrogance  than  tim 
language,  *  what  need  have  I  of  revelation — have  I  not  reason 
for  my  guide:*  and  then,  in  a  note  to  these  words,  sabjoiw 
*  the  books  which  may  be  recommended  on  this  subfectf  &c.' 
What  *  this  subject*  is,  the  reader  is  left  to  discover  for  himself. 
The  obscurity  of  the  following  sentences  is  still  greater. 

'  Indeed  a  circumrtance  which  deserves  particular  notice  is,  dut  tbe 
characters  to  which  I  allude  not  only  possessed  the  help  'and  advamave  of 
reason,  but  that  they>  and  their  modem  admirers,  have  even  abused  A  to 
strengthen  those  arguments  with  which  they  venture  to  oppose  revekucm : 
a  treacherous  line  of  conduct,  of  which  we  have  not  only  the  testinMmy  tf 
St  ages  in  religion,  but  numerous  examples  in  tbe  daily  scenes  d 
ife,  Ice'  p.  3. 

The  quotation  from  Cicero  does  not  begin  the  second,-  but 
the  first  book  De  Natura  Deorum.  The  rendering  of^  scientk 
p.  12,  into  wisdom,  may  be  overlooked:  but  what  is  to  he 
thought  of  turning  Cicero's  academicos mio  academicians!  The 
following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  discourse.  It  is  remark- 
able on  more  accounts  than  its  bad  English. 

'  Oh  reason !  oh  philosophy  \  fly  then  to  the  embrace  of  reEgioii 
and  offer  her  the  tribute  of  a  pidua  and  gratefiil  honuige.«-WheB  ye 
were  the  sport  of  superstition,  she  sought  ye  io  your  wanderin|(S,  and 
led  ye  to  the  sanctuary  of  truth,  peace,  and  virtue.  like  a  bnAt  fi^ 
she  burst  upon  your  darkness,  dissipating  those  errors  io  which Ibr  ages 
ye  had  been  involved — she  shewed  ve  the  beginning  and  end  of  flUD. 
Yet  pride  has  made  ye  raise  against  ner  your  rebellious  arms  ;  oh  letom 
then  once  more  into  her  service ;  her  yoke  is  sweet,  and  her  baithen  fif^ 
Return,  and  she  will  break  those  chains  which  now  surround  your  tn|ibies; 
•he  will  remove  those  thorns  which  are  interwoven  with  your  lands  i  and 
crown  ye  with  glory  through  never  ending  ages.  Amen.'  j^  9S»T« 

The  second  discourse  is  ^  on  the  evidence  of  a  new  dis« 
pensation/  Our  preacher  begins  with  a  severe  but  just 
animadversion,  on  the  presumption  of  dictating  to  the  Deity 
the  mode  of  his  operations  ;  it  being  evident  that  be,  who  for 
wise  reasons  imposed  laws  upon  nature,  may  alter  or  set  them 
aside,  as  may  best  answer  his  desio^ns.  As  the  possibility  of 
supernatural  interposition  is  thus  obvious,  Mr^rGandolphy  un- 
dertakes tbe  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  which  con- 
tain accounts  of  many  supernatural  interpositions,  prepantoiy 
to  the  grand  interposition  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chriit. 
Most  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  authority  of  these 
writings  is  supported,  are  here  noticed ;  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  author^s  unskilfuiness,  they  Idse  -graat  JJiutof 
the  weight  which  they  have  in  the  hands  of  n  Leslie  OT  a 
Graves.  At  page  36 j  Mr.  G.  says  ^  the  Christita  jErsf  sceb, 
finds  and  studies  the  Author  of  nature,  and  then  ideaoeiidiii| 
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Erom  that  sublime  contemplation  to  the  works  of  nattre, 
^tiscovers  the  traces  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power*'  Ho«r 
will  he  reconcile  this,  witK  what  follows  a  little  in  advance, 
^  We  who  us^  every  means  natural  and  preternatural  to  ar-^ 
rive  at  truthy  see  Jirst  the  external  works  of  an  almighty 
hstnd  in  nature,  and  adore  omnipotence.'  p.  37. 

After  some  crude  and  erroneous  theology,  Mr.  G^ndolphvjL 
iQ  bis  third  sermon,  notices  the  predictions  relative  ta  thci 
birth,  character,  and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  His  te^ts  ar^,  f^i^ 
^  moat  pdft,  to  the  purpose  ;  but  by  no  means  well  cout 
aecled  or  arranged.  The  following  sentence,  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ,  will,  no  doubt,  startle  the  reader. 

*  Like  Sampson,  he  burst  the  bonds  of  death.'  p.  83* 

The  fourth  sermon  is  ^  on  the  evidence  which  events  o^er 
for  Christianity.'  Here  the  preacher  carries  his  argumeo* 
Citive  delinquencies  to  the  very  utmost  The  events,  which 
ht  mentions,  are  the  following :  the  testimony  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ — the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world-— the  homage  paid  to 
Cbristianitj  by  the  powei*ful  and  the  learned-^the  conduct  of 
Christian  martyrs — the  signs  and  miracles  wrought  by  Chris- 
Hans — and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  Never  had  we  the  . 
misfortune  before  this,  to  see  the  great  proofs  of  our  religioii 
sa  lamely  stated  :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  injurious  than  to 
fisspci^te,  as  our  author  does,  the  miracles  of  Christ  apd  his 
Jtnostl^s,  with  those  of  Xaverius, 

*  Th^,lftst  ^erqnon  is  on  the  JDivinity  of  Cbfist,  It  has  no 
connexion  with  the  foregoing ;  apd  from  the  manner  in 
Whic^  the  subject  is  treated^  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
aj^thbr,  ive  suspect,  would  have  suffered  any  thing,  had  it 
never  been  given  to  the  public* 

If  our  author  any  where  appears  ambitious!to  excel,  itis  in  his 
declamation.  Of  his  efforts  in  this  line,  the  loUowing  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

*  T^s  question  ia  often  and  very  naturally  not— iwhy  are  infidel  phi-  . 
ipsoph^rs^  in  their  anxiety  to  set  aside  the  proofs  of  revelation,  so  eara« 
est  to  persuade  the  world,  that  there  is  nothing  to  look  if^  beyond 
the  grave  ?  Verily,  my  friends,  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  should 
greauy  excite  our  astonishment,  since  it  |s  irreconcilable  with  any  one 
good  quality  and  principle  of  our  nature.  In  direct  opposition  to  souad 
philosophy,  it  is  aiso  contradictory  to  th^  philantbropy  by  whiqh  they 
profess  to  be  specially  actuated.  If  Ctirisdanity  tended  to  any  thing 
but  real  happiness  in  this  world,— «if  its  end  and  object  were  any  other 
liian  present  peace  and  felicity  hereaft^,  I  think  their  apology .inight 
theabeifMid.    -But  since  it  is  a  system  of  Hrdigton,' which -embracer 
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every  vir-uc  to  the  exclusion  of  every  vice,— stdcc  it  csser*'  . .  -i;:- 
Laj.piri' '/•.,  exalts  the  human  character,  and  .--urpasses  in  excf!  .::    -- 
othi  1  \\iLi  can  be  devisLJ,  I  am   at  a  loss    to   oaiTie  acv  licrt.-.  :. 
that  can  j/Os.lhiy  influence  th  se  pe»"<ons. 

*  for  c\cri  in  the  •iuppo'-liif.n  ih.t  it  is  a  dclus'cn,  and  hold;  h"  .  ■? 
ct  tuturt-  ^!cjr)'that  will  never  be  realiccd,  where  is  the  ffo^>i  :  -.: 
tceiing  to  bl  :'t  our  cxpcctaiions..  and  by  tearing  thi>  only  cj*"  "  '  ' 
eve  y  i>oor  am!  affli*  ted  individurJ,  leave  him  in  hii  uTit::  •.* 
hopeless  and  fc.rlorn  ?  Is  it  not  to  torture  him  in  his  frts::-" 
and  to  dfpiive  him  of  that  only  stay  which  can  render  Xtt  :l"-. 
How  could  we  ex'Tcise  a  more  refined  cruelty  tow^^rds  a  d:r."»*- «f: - 
fiiendless  mother,  who  looked  forward  to  the  termination  :t  .t'  si 
in  the  happy  return  of  a  darling  son  from  a  distiint  chrov.  i'^r.  •.  s 
her,  your  son  is  buried  in  the  waves  ?  Oh  it  would  be  ^l  JL^tir^ 
a  heart  breaking  t.fTiciousness  !*  pp.  86 — 88. 

Id   making  tins  book,  there  can    be   no  douht,  ::i!  '•. 
Gan(loI|»liy  mraiit  well,  and  that  he  therefore  ei  t-'-ea: 
j)r(>l)ati(;n   of  his  own  conscience.     It    was   hi>  b;.?    ••  .  ■ 
ever,    to  consider,  that   Clirislianiiy  is   a    cause  *.*     - 
port..nci'.  a  cause  whii  li  it  is  iriiuiiial    to    infuif,  •  •"    * 
rash  aiul    iMisk>lful  vinviication,    anil    whu'Ii  iia^  nev   .    * 
so  succos.srnlU  dclVniK  (I  i';  lliis  ciiuntry,   thai  ;icj  uii-  .: 
iiarv  talcM's  tan  hope  to  ajd  any  ihiiiy    to    lliC  e\i .-.  -- 
which  it  icsts. 


A:t.  IX.       A   TrfMi'-e    ni   ;'..     Ecchil.i.rttCiil      Architert^ri  "'  f'  -'' 
./x/r/;;  :':•    1. /.'.''..•   .J^iS.     With   un  i!!u'it:nt!ve'  I'latcs.    :        -"-' 

.IvI.:".  M.ii..:.  O.L>.  F.S.A.  ivc.     Sv.%  :  ric-.-  1.3s.     Tiv!^"    * 

*  « 

A:.     \.       ./•/     //'.v.  /v..;/    S'jrr.y   rf   the    EccUstaxtuml    Js:'' 

r*::'.e;  wi.h    a  vii-w  to   i'I;:>i:.Uv.'  the    rise    .ind    p:j»*r:rj- 

A-.v- '  :.i!..:e    :p     K  ::i-|v        Dy    the    lute    Rfv.     G.    D.  Uhc /■ 

^.\.    .:  i»  ..  kV.  >\o.  rriw\'  l'2s.     Taylor.    1811. 

•     .'*.'.•     .   y.  , .  :'':.:      To   u !  ich  is   adJed  a    dftzr'^'  t   ' 
w.               :-.■>  .^'  :  J  ^..\  n.  N'o..~:ir..  :.r.J  Poinrrd  Arch  «;  •. 
C'-".    ••  >  ■•.'.»    rm:.!r.:r^  bvi!t  K   '.he  Srxons  ;   an  acc-'urt  ?•  I 
'^}  i-.!';  ••..:      \i;':j  A  ;:-.::iC:.< ;  :.nwi  the  coatv-rnperary   Ki-z' 
V  t  :. .  ^ *  IV-od?.  .-\.\     Bw-c-i).    \^V2, 

'|""H!-    r.v-.'  .  :•  :;  ;.n.-t:ir  r.-.i  in^auty  of  Gothic  Arch  * 
•1  Ml.  \\''..:::pc:c:\   uc  ^iill   he-u^ic  :.    -. 
w    K'\\..t.XK.i   K:— is-^   are    nov%  u:u\cr-- 

*'■  •••  ••      :!  :s  :.->  c\:c.  .ivw  ^c;};c*Ab;i:  too   far.     Tii*  f. 
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proportions    and   mujestic  character  of  the  purer    Greciaii 
itriictures  are  still  unrivalled  ;  and  we  cannot  but  prefer  their 
mlaboured  sublimity,  to  the  gloomy  though  awful  magnifi« 
::ence  of  the  Gothic  fanes.     There  are,  in  the  sacred  edificett' 
rf  Greece,  a  simplicity  of  design,  and  chasteness  of  decora- 
tion,  peculiarly  their  own,  and  which  produce  their  full  effect 
QDon   the  mind,  uninjured   by   any  questionable   sensations: 
whereas,  in  the  architects  of  the  pointed  style,  as  Dr,  Milner 
terms  it,  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  the  be^m- 
iog,  a  propensity  to  try  tdoubtful  experiments,  and  to  wantoii 
in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  system,  always  lofty,  indeed,  and 
occasionally  graceful,  but  wild,  undisciplined,  and  continually 
tending  to  eccentricity.     Neither  should   it  be  forgotten  that 
the    cTassicai  artists   never    sacrificed  the  character   of  tho 
whole,  to  the  effect  of  any  single  portion  however  important. 
Within  and  without,   the  unity,  of  design  and   principle  Was 
vniformly  maintained  ;  while,  in  the  sacred  structures  of  our' 
native  builders,  the  lightness  and  loftiness  of  the  interior,  hais 
been    almost  invariably  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  ex« 
tenor.     Of  all  the  app/endages  to  buildings  that  were  ever 
invented,    never  surely  was  any  so  unsightly  as  the  heavy, 
angular,  buttress;  and  scarcely  eVer  was  the.  bad  effect  of 
this  awkward  additament  more  glaringly  exemplified,  than  iti 
the  accumulation  of  its   heavy  ^inasses  on  the  sides  of  thiU; 
otherwise  admirable  structure — King*s  College  Chapel. — Hav-, 
falg  ventured  to  throw  out  the^e  remarks,   we  shall  proceed 
to  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  publications,,  the.  ^itle^  of  which. 
W6  have  prefixed  to  this  article. 

Dr.  Milner,  whose  credit  as  an  antiquary  is  too .  well  esta- 
blished to  require  any  testimony  of  ours,  begins  bis  treatise, 
with  lamenting  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  ^  import* 
ant  inventions  of  the  ages,  injuriously  called  tke  dark  ages 
by  the  vain  and  superficial  one  in  which  we  live.'  .  He  objects 
tQ  the  term  GothiCy  in  its  application  to  the  peculiar  style  of 
architecture  which  then  prevailed,  and  expresses  his  pre« 
ference  of  the  distinctive,  and  highly  characteristic  epithet, 
*  pointed?  In  the  second  chapter  Dr.  M.  enters  upon  the 
history  of  his  subject :  he  traces  the  decline  of  architecture 
in  tbe-Roman  empire,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  describes  the  transformation  of  the  Basilic  from 
the  scene  of  imperial,  to  that  of  sacerdotal  poo^p.  Both  tUe 
adapted  and  the  newly  constructed  churches  of  this  age  ez« 
bibited  '  sensible  marks  of  barbarism,'  and  when  the  ttoman 
missionaries  brought  their  faith  and  ritual  into  Great  Britain^ 
they  also  imported  what  has  been  usually  *  called  the  Saxon 
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style,    merely  because   it   prevailed    during  their  dy.ii:;. 
Britain,  but,  in   fact,  it  is  the  Grecian  or  Roman  aiye.' 
ing  the  essential  characters  of  that  style,  though,  i:  c: 
qneiice  of  the  general  decline  of  the   arts,   rudely  ix-.. .! 
Even  in  the  latter  ])artofthe  seventh  century,  Sa'.  U 
friJ,    the  greatest  architect  of    his    daV}    learned   L!>  *r  . 
Rosnc^  antl  executed  his  designs  by  the  a^sintance  c-d  2::: 
of  Roman  workmen. 

•The  well  known  Suxon  mouldings  (observes  Dr.  M.)  t:?  Cbf^ 
or  zigzag,  the  bilkt,  the  cable,  the  embatded  fret,  ibe  bi*2jr.  : 
corbc)  talile,  and  a  variety  of  8vch  other  ornaments  as  an:  ^Jtc^.i-: 
b«'  peculiar  to  Saxon  arciiiit'Cture,  will  be  found,  on  clo«e  exui  ltj 
to  have  had  their  archetyp  .s  in  some  or  other  of  the  builin^i,  r.- ^ 
tesseiated  pavements  or  sepulchres  of  Italy,  before  they  were  i-iopt-.. 
our  ancestors.'  pp.  25,  27. 

Tli«  i:u{irov>Mn<.^nts  made  by  the  Noraian  prirlaici.  *» 
rebuilt  the  diiFtircut  cathedrals  of  England,  duritig  tnc  vc 
parr  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  begmmi);!  i  : 
twelfth,'  wei.o  vory  iniportant. 

•  The  Norman  windows  and  portals  were  much  larger  srd  \f\.v  : 
portioned  th«n  those  which  pi^ceded  diem,  and  were  j^n^ri-.v  v?" 
by  C'lur.mb  at  the  sides  ;  iheir  mouldings  al^o  and  other  c^rf\:.zs^  '^\ 
not  essentially  diffcrt-nt  from  those  of  the  Saxor.3,  were  t*:  rent.  . 
signed  and  executed.  In  short,  next  to  the  erfect  of  siii^jaii  w, 
these  ingenious  and  indefati^;aole  architects  ch icily  aimed  ^  d  -r* 
ligious  structi:res,  was  b>  aury.  An  equal  attention  to  thet:  imz  d 
did,  by  degrees,  produce  a  prrfecdy  new  style  in  architecsj?,  r.'^x 
called  THE  POINTED  STYLE,  being  one  of  the  greatest  cffbra  J  il:i 
genius,  that  has  been  witness jd  in  the  course  of  a^cs.'  p.  50. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  his  work,  Dr.  Milner  rev;e*5 ' 
Tarious  hypotheses  which  have  been  projjosed  to  u^j^ 
for  the  origin  of  the  '  pointed  stylo ;'  aiKl  he  ceni::;^  i 
quoted  some  anuisiug  specimens  of  forward  i'^-uorance,  J?*- 
ing  with  intrepid  absurdity  upon  subjects  utterly  bt".;:i 
reach.  Mr.  Kvelyn  atiribiited  this  invention  to  iLe  0. 
and  Vandals;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  referred  it  to  the  . 
sadi^s;  Mr.  Murphy  fetches  it  from  the  pyramids;  Bo. 
Warburton  dreauii — a  poetic  dream— of  the  groves  ot  T^ 
nism  ;  Mr.  Sniirkc,  and  Mr.  Dallaway  quote  the  Bani'- 
of  Pis;i,  built  h^'  Di  Jti  Salvi  in  the  yeur  1152.  Sir  .i- 
Hall  hai-,  we  believe,  mai.ufactured  a  very  stylish  an::- 
modions  l.tlle  cai^iedial  in  basket  work  ;  while  Mr.  P.' 
Knij;lit  makes  an  absolute  medley  of  the  business,  pnjn^u.v 
that  "tbest^le  of  arcliitocture  which  we  call  cathe.::.- 
nioiKistic  Gt;ihir,  is  manifcsily  a  corruption  of  the  *a». 
architecture  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans^   by  a   mixtun;  w*' 
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Moorish  or  Saracenesque,  which  is  formed  out  of  a  combina* 
tion  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Hindoo  !" 

Dr.  Milner's  own  system  is  of  a  very  different  description: 
it  is  simple  and  sound,  and  he  has  supported  it  by  reasonings 
and  references  which  nearly  amount  to  demonstration. 

*  The  following  are  the  outlines  of  it ;  first,  that  the  whole  style  of 
Pointed  Architecture,  with  all  its  members  and  embellishments  of  cluster 
columns,  converging  groins,  flying  buttresses,  tracery,  tabemacleit 
crockets,  finials,  cusps,  orbs,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  grew  by  degrees*  out 
of  the  simple  pointed  arch,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  and  the 
tariy  part  of  the  14th  centuries ;  secondly,  that  the  pointed  arch  itself 
was  discovered  by  observing  the  happy  effect  of  those  intersecting  semi* 
circular  arches  with  which  the  architects  of  the  latter  end  of  tlM^  lltb 
sod  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  centuries  were  accustomed  to  (MiuiiBent  alt 
their  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices ;  and  thirdly,  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  both  these  discoveries,  that  is  to  say,  both  for  the  rise  and 
the  progress  of  Pointed  Architecture,  to  our  own  ancestors,  the  Anglo 
Nonnans,  and  the  English.'    pp.  ii«  iii.  Preface. 

.   Mr.  Whittington    disputes  this   theory  with  more  taleit 
than  success :  he  contends  that 

*  In  the  12th  century  a  new  character  of  building  suddenly  appeared^ 
WbA  spread  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  Christendom.  This  has  in 
latter  times  been  called  the  Gothic  style,  out  of  a  sillv  contempt,  though 
k  did  not  arise  till  long  after  the  Groths  were  melted  down  and  lost 
9B00g  the  nations  of  rlurope.  It  has  not  the  moH  distant  similarity 
«ilher  to  the  Grecian  or  Roman  architecture,  and  its  origin  has  been 
llie  subject  of  more  controversy.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  Eastern 
extraction,  and  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  West  All 
Eastern  buildings,  as  far  back  as  they  go  (and  we  cannot  tell  how  far)^ 
bave  pointed  arches  and  are  in  the  same  style  ;  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose 
thdt  some  of  these  are  older  than  the  I2th  century^  or  that  the  same 
style  existed  before  that  time  ?  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  dark  ages 
of  the  west  should  have  given  a  mode  of  architecture  to  the  east  r  I 
conceive  therefore  that  the  Crusaders  introduced  the  fashion  of  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  first  ornaments  of  the^  style,  which  are  few  and 
•imple ;  but  the  richness  it  gathered  in  process  ot  time,  and  the  improve* 
laents  and  alterations  we  observe  in  it  from  its'"  first  rise  in  the  twelfth^ 
lo  its  extinction  in  the  fifteentli  century,  are  owing  to  the  munificent 
eooouragement  of  the  church,  and  the  vast  abilities  of  the  free-masont 
of  the  middle  ages.  These  scientific  persons  have  great  claim  to  oar 
•dnodradon  from  the  richness  and  fertility  of  their  inventive  powers;  bj 
them  this  eastern  style  was  transplanted  into  the  west,  and  under  them 
it  was  so  much  altered  and  ampUfied,  that  it  assumed  almost  an  entirdy 
new  appearance,  from  which  circumstance  the  confusion  and  uncertabjljf 
vbich  frev^s  respecting  its  origin  has  for  the  rooit.{iart  arisen.'  EBi^ 
^&riuii  Survey,  fip.  X.  Xi. 

This  system  is  demolished  very  ^edily  by  Dr.  Mikiery 
Pi^bo  also  ably  combats  the  claims  to  pricey  and  iitpeii0r 
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skill  which  Mr.  W.  sets  up  in  favour  of  the  French  arcfai- 
tects.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  decline 
to  enter.  The  question  is  one  of  no  tmall  intricacy ;  and 
we  are,  upon  the  whole  very  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
new  style  of  architecture  was  adopted  in  both  countries  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  source. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  objected  to  Pointed  Architec- 
ture that  it  ^  is  destitute  of  orders,  rules,  and  proportions.* 
This  accusation  Dr.  Milner  is  not,  we  think,  quite  success* 
ful  in  answering.  He  has  certainly  quoted  striking  and  im- 
portant varieties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  marked 
with  the  precision  and  distinctness  of  proportion,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  essential  to  architectural  orden. 
The  specimens  which  Dr.  M.  has  given  of  the  three  orden, 
into  which  he  divides  English  architecture,  are  1st,  An  in- 
terior view  of  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  built 
jn  1 175  :  2d,  The  interior  of  the  nave  of  York  Minster,  built 
about  the  year  1300:  3d,  The  interior,  looking  west^ward  of 
Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  Westminster,  built  in  1502.  Hisdei- 
cription  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  these  orders  b  as  fol- 
lows* 

*  The  first  order  is  characterised  during  its  forroadoo*  that  if  to  aavidl 
near  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  chiefly  by  its  acute  arch  {ill 
pillars  and  other  members  being  frequently  Saxon)  but  after  its  fonntlios 
not  only  by  the  ntrrowness  and  acuteoess  of  its  arch,  hot  alio  by  kt 
detached  slender  shafts,  its  groining  of  simple  intersectiag  ribs»  its  dUb 
pediment  without  crockets  or  side  pinnacles,  and  its  windows,  wliicli 
are  either  destitute  of  mullions  or  have  only  a  simple  buectiog^  nol* 
lion,  with  a  single  or  a  triple  trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  other  flower,  in  the 
head  of  them.  Of  this  order  are  the  east  end  of  Canterbury,  die  west 
end  of  Lincoln,  and  the  whole  of  Salisbury  cathedrus,  be^des  iStm 
transepts  of  York  Minster,  and  of  Westminster  Abbev.  The  le- 
cond  order  is  marked,  not  only  by  the  due  proportion  and  the  fine  um  of 
of  its  arch,  but  also  by  the  cluster  columns  being,  for  the  moft  psr^ 
formed  out  of  one  and  the  same  stone,  for  the  sake  of  combiaiflff  ttic^tb 
with  lightness,  by  the  elegant,  but  not  overcrowded  tracery  oT  its  vn- 
dows  and  groining,  by  its  crocketed  pinnacles,  tabemacMy  ind  pedi- 
ments,  the  latter  of  which  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fouiittOth  oes* 
tury,  were  made  to  humour  the  sweeping  of  the  arch  which  they  €S" 
yf&red.  To  this  order  belong  the  nave  and  choir  of  Yotk  ftCnUff,  dit 
naves  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Canterbury  cathedral%  W^^uhaoi^t 
two  colleges,  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  &c.  The  third  order  is  kna«a»aot 
only  by  the  flatness  of  the  point  of  its  arch,  but  also  by  its  nonerooii 
large,  and  low  descending  windows,  together  with  the  multiplidtj  tnd 
intricacy  of  its  tracery,  by  hs  pendant  capitals,  by  the  proraMO  of  in 
ornament  on  the  walls,  both  exteriorly  and  interiony,  bjr  its  fan  WOik 
and  coundess  shields  and  devices  on  the  ceilings.  To  thit  Older  fado^l 
King's  College  Chapel,  the  chanel  of  Henrv  VII.,  those  of  Nmc 
Arthur's,  at  Worcester,  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  Bishops  Wapleii 
an^  '^  -      "l^inchester,  &c.    pp.  121^183, 
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Ve  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Dr.  Milner,  that  we  can 
^  say,  in  general  terms,  of  Mr.  Whittington's  work,  that  it  is 
able  production,  of  which  the  following  are  the  contents: 
1 1,  the  churches  of  Constantine — the  churches  of  the^Gauls 
i€  progress  of  architecture  fronn  Clovis  to  Charlemagne — • 
a  Charlemagne  lo  Robert  the  Pious — from  Robert  to 
lip  Augustus — from  Philip  to  Louis  XII.  The  second  part 
tains  historical  and  descriptive  notices  of  the  Abbey  chufch 
>t.  Genevieve — St.  Denys — the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
.heims  cathedral,  and  abbey  church  of  St.  Nlcaise*— Amient 
a  Saiate  Chapeile.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
work  is  drawn  up,  and  the  partiality  for  the  continental 
ihecture  which  pervades  it,  we  give  Mr.  Wbittington'5 
:ription  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims. 

Phe  cathedral  at  Rheims  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  piece  of  Go- 
architecture  in  the  world  ;  for  where  else  shall  we  find  such  an  unioa. 
triaess,  delicacy,  and  magnificence  ?  Viewing  it  laterally,  the  light* 
aad  grace  of  its  windows,  the  number,  richnesSj  and  finish  of  the 
esses,  the  admirable  taste  of  the  open  work,  the  nice  disposure  of 
meot,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  whole  ;  form  a  mass  of  consistent 
tj  and  grandeur  which  is  as  inimitable  as  it  is  unrivalled.  The 
ly  plainness  of  the  tower,  and  the  decoration,  without  heaviness,  of 
ipper  parts,  are  well  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  it  is  the  west  front 
:h  has  long  been  the  boast  of  France,  and  which  is  the  perfection  of 
:y!e.     Its  general  proportions  are  excellent,  and  the  richness  and  de- 

y  of  its  ornament  cannot  be  surpassed The  eye  is  delighted^ 

out  being  confused  ;  erery  thing  partakes  of  the  pyramidal  and  spiral 
,  and  the  architecture  is  preserved  as  delicate  and  light  as  possible,  as 
3trast  and  relief  to  the  sculpture* 

One  of  the  chief  and  distinct  excellencies  of  the  West  Front,  and 
which  renders  it  superior  to  all  those  of  this  country,  is  the  admira- 
nagniliceBce  of  the  poital,  and  its  just  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
ling*  The  great  entrance  of  a  cathedral,  should  always  be  worthy 
he  structure  to  which  it  leads  j  yet  this  circumstance  seems  never 
ave  influenced  the  English  architects  who  have  expended  their  chief 
in  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  west  window,  beneath  which 
lably,  a  disproportionate  door  presents  itself.*  We  have  not  a  single 
ince  worthy  of  our  churches,  and  in  this  respect,  the  arrangement 
ae  French  churches,  with  their  ample  portals  and  rose  windows,  have 
rnally  a  decided  advantage. 

[n  surveying  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  there  is,  1  think,  nothing  whic«t 
most   Rcrupulous  taste  would  wish   altered,    except   the    finish    of  ' 

Dr.  Mihier  is  bv  uo  imans  (li*<jvjstd  to  admit  this.  *  The  snrvcyOi' of  Frencti 
lecture,'  he  rr.mirks,  lU  a  note,  '  tl\v«'|is,  with  raptnrr^,  on  the  s'ze  ot  the  Freti«h 
Is,  p.  1-7  ;  but  suf'ly  a  ;i»or  may  l>c  too  higli  as- w*;U  as  too  low,  aixl  few  per- 
of  taste  woul.l  adjiiirti  a  cit>or  which,  with  it«  ornaiueiits,  ri/aches  tea  great  deal 
than  half  the  lu'iclit  of  ine  whol'i  'cniUhiig  to  which  it  j>ervc.s  as  au  entrance  as 
!  case  with  hi>«  boasfrd  catbcdr:*!  of  Kheims.  .  .  .  whicti  h  far  surpassed  bjr 
>f  York,  e&pccirtUy  iu  ili  re&Loied  state  as  Mr.  C^rUr  has  exbilii^d  iL 
OL.   Vlfl.  5   B  :    ••    • 
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the    towers,  which   perhaps  might  have  astumed  a  more  iptra!  i^rc 
The  number  of  its  minute  beauties  are  astoniahiog.'    pp.  ]60>— 11^ 

:  Pren.atur(»  death  has  snatched  this  young:,  but  skiiKii  a  b- 
quary  from  his  friends  and  from  the  arts.  His  inip«;rfeci  miri 
is  ediicd  in  a  very  able  manner  by  his  friend  Lord  Abo- 
d.?cn. 

T]ie  ^^  Ohservatioi^s''  are  a  coUeclion  of  notes  from  (litKRo: 
authors,  and  from  actual  survey,  on  the  subiects  enunenia 
in  the  title  page.  There  appears  no  reason  to  quesiioD  tiirj 
general  accuracy,  and  in  its  present  form  the  publicatioo  »iii» 
found,  we  thi^k,  a  convenient  and  useful  vade-mecuoi &r ik 
antiquarian  traveller. 

Art.  XII.    Portugal ;  a  Foem,  in  two  Parts.      By  LiOrd  Geei^  G» 
viJle.    Second  Edition,  bvo.  pp.  J  20.  Longman  and  Co.  182& 

JSjOTWITHSTA><DING  the  diversities  of  styles  iid  sob- 
jccis,  by  which  the  writers  of  poetry  are  dirtingnkhrrf. 
they  iray  ail,  we  thiiik,  bo  conveniently  arranged  inio  tn 
grand  classes — the  loviTs  of  sense,  and  the  loven  of  kmi^ 
By  the  former  paity,  no  composition  is  thought  wnnkj  ^ 
name  of  poetr}',  which  hr.s  not  some  pretensions  to  oxsiii^ 
The  mere  circumstance  of  a  man's  writing  in  meamtd  m* 
lables,  does  by  no  means,  they  maintain,  exonerate  isni  ins 
the  duty  of  bein^;-  iiiteHigible.  If  even  the  musiciao  ii  ■* 
tolerated)  who  links  to^^cther  a  number  of  notes,  without  W- 
ing  any  thing  in  view  beyond  the  mere  sequence,  bow  sack les 
is  it  to  he  endured,  that  language  should  bo  made  toffbHtfioa 
treatn<cnt  so  i^nouiiniou^.     They  grant,  indeed,  ihnf  lOoA* 


and  good  poetry  are  far  from  being  one   and  the  sane  tkng 

they  put  as   much  faiiii  as  their  rivals  can  do,  in  tk  ps*tt 

of  imaginraio:),  and    have  not  the  siiijlitest    objection  to  Mt 

themselves  well  d;'Cis;'d.     But  then  would    any  maoytfaervL 

with    his  faculties  in   crder,  think   of  putting    himself  to  tae 

expens'i  of  d'v*c(v,a*i.>ns,  bel'or.i  he  has  got  something  to aiion.' 

To  the  men  of  epithL'is,  however,  all  this  seems  to  the  li< 

degree  rigid  and    nr.fi.ding.     Wuuid  you  cross-estainiiie  0^ 

brovv-bf-at   a  leiu'l.;*  ci.'upl.t,  they  cxeluim,  as   if  it  vcit  » 

much  law  or  li:.  ic  '    GenM'ne  po.*try,   permit  us  to  telJw«t 

r(»fe»embles  t!ie  si:n,   ;i::  I,  like  tlr^^t  lumiii.iry,  will  not  btf  i> 

be   searoiied  t.v)  (i.vi.jy.     To  iii>iVL.  so  extravaoantlj  « ^^ 

importLiUcc  ( f    //;<v«/////.«r>  li^'tray^  a  total    inscnsibilitj  v  i^ 

**  m;ig;c  of  ex  pre-  -\  .n."*     TIj'*  f.ratid  cluirni  of  iHMStry  «»*-*** 

in  th'j  (pi;i!ity,   n.ii  in  the  n<;.i'Lei*  id'  tiie  dictinn.      On  li*«^'* 

cominoii  ccca.)i:)iis,  inrieud,   it  may  be  proper  to  regani  bc- 

guage  iiS  ih?.  exponent  of  thou;;hL :  but  with  th«s  farosfitf^ 

t!ie  Mu'e  the  ca<e   is  widely  diiforent.     '*  D         e   Rs  giasffi 

iioitro  d:;t  Musa  poetc^."      lie  sports    one  Hf*|  ta  tktl 
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regions  of  metaphor  ;  he  acknowledges  no  tutor  save  the  in- 
spiration of  his  own  "big  prolific  bosom:"  Aw  object  is  to 
:rowd  every  *Mustrous  line"  with  verbal  beauties;  to  institute 
m  aristocratic  vocabulary ;  and  to  impart  to  his  diction  such 
in  **  exquisite"  degree  of  polish  and  refinement,  that,  by 
neans  of  such  and  such  verbs,  adverbs,  nouns,  adjectives^ 
md  participles,  placed  in  such  and  such  form  and  order,  the 
mderstanding  shrill  be  carried  away  captive,  while  the  ear  is 
:hrown  into  extacies.  Now  can  any  thing  be  more  insufferable, 
than  to  set  in  judgement  on  us  and  ours,  in  the  cold,  unspar* 
ing  spirit  of  criticism, — to  read  on  with  a  face  of  wonder,  and 
gravely  ask  us,  at  every  turn,  what  we  would  be  at  ?  Ye 
common-place  creatures,  we  write  for  minds  "  congenial  and 
susceptible" — not  for  you  :  nor  will  you  ever  be  able  duly  to 
estimate  our  merits,  till  you  have  learned  (O  seri  studiorum !) 
that  taste  has  no  greater  enemy  than  reflection. 

A  very,  cursory  perusal  of  tl>e  volume  before  us,  will  be 
sufficient  to  ascertain  in  which  of  these  contending  classes 
its  noble  author  must  he  included.  He  is,  in  truth,  one  of 
the  most  promising  disciples  of  the  Cruscan  school,  we  have 
for  a  long  time  encountered  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  poem  having  so  speedily  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  we 
may  conclude  he  has  found  iio  small  favour  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  **  congenial  and  susceptible"  persons,  who  patronise  thit 
species  of  inditing.  The  Cruscan  popularitv,  indeed,  is  sel- 
dom very  longjvous  ;  but  its  admirers  make  up  in  fervour 
what  they  want  in  constancy  :  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that 
no  sooner  does  one  bubble  break,  than  another  distends  itself, 
in  its  turn  to  vanish  and  be  succeeded  by  a  third.  In  the 
production  it  is  our  present  good  fortune  to  examine,  every 
line  is  luminous  and  encliantii:g.  With  one  step  '  noon-tide,* 
and  another  *  glowing,'  we  are  led  by  '  faery  forms'  through 
scenes, 

'  where  faery  fingers,  shed 
Their  twilight  lisions  o'er  the  wanderer's  head  :*  (p.  76.) 

At  one  time  wc  are  invited  to  '  scan'  the  *  cu  ling  surges,'  at 
another  lo  inhale  the  M)ahny  breeze:'  now  we  '  thread  the 
wiiderinu;  maze'  in  '  dubious  darkness,'  then  again  emerge 
into  *  miiJ  olow^'   and  '  vcriic  beaa.s  :'  till  at  length 

*  In  purple  streaks  the  days  last  blushes  sweep  ;' 

and  we  are  all  at  once  startled   with  tfie  (|uehtion — 

^ ; <  What  means  that  murly  I'Kht 

That  ^i/c/s  with  trembling  n.y  the  brow  of  night  I* 

Wo  do  not  'vish  to  be  understood  as  insinuatini^  that  this  is 
a  precise  ontline  of  tho  gentle  writer's /;7an.  In  thti  prisma  tiC 
species  of  conipo^-ition,  method,  if   is  well  known,   is  one  6f 
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the  Inst  and  lowest  considerations.  The  action  of  Ae  p>e 
before  us  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  Himplicity.  Exprc^SH)! 
the  imperative  style,  it  is  concisely  this— -wmik  np  hiii — y\{ 
throw  yourself  dow'i — and  look  about  yoo.  If  the  sun  hiS 
pen  to  be  setting,  so  much  the  better.  In  the  prosrntinsr  :in 
^  the  effict  produced  by  the  last  beams  of  day,  was  truly  «nt 
ing,  and  was  not  a  little  calculateci  to  product,  the  CHi»  c 
feeliogs  here  attempted  to  be  described  * 

Of  this  chain,  be  it  now  our  priyilege  to  *  prodnce*  iff 
characteristic  links.  And  first  of  all  for  the  iinft<;erT«  v^-c 
js  >»cartered  with  a  very  profluent  hand  throuf^hout  '\\w  ^ 
formancc,  and  in  the  management  of  which  the  noble  aotbo 
evinces  singular  adroitness.  The  poem  openfi  with  the  fofiov 
ing  address  to  Lnsia,  which  the  author  is  suppo!«ed  to  deck! 
(gratis  anhehins  !)  as  he  asccndeth  the  mountains  of  Cintn 

*  '^  Lusia  I  while  musing  on  the  wayward  fate 

Which  rules  the  scale  of  Europe's  -  doubtful  ttate^ 

Say,  can  an  ardent  heart  which  lon^  has  nij^hed 

Fur  ancient  honoui's  dimmed  and  fa] Jen  pride. 

Touched  hy  \.\\y  kindred  spark,  refuse   to  immi 

lis  fondest  dreams^  its  warmest ybrviym   with  chine." '  p-  & 

In  ordinary  cases,  wc  should  not  hrsitate  to  affirm  ihiscd 
a  refusal  \voiild  be  very  practicable.  To  convert  a  hoft* 
pccially  an  ardent  one,  into  a  rope  walk,  appears  at  first  Kt> 
a  business  of  cunsidcrable  difficulty.  But  nothing  i^isHfcf 
able  to  a  true  metaphorical  contriver:  and,  in  the  preis 
emcrgcMicy,  the  '  effect  produced'  by  the  dexterous  apptocK< 
of  tiic  s|.ark,  cannot  be  too  tcarfuly  admired.  Iihwrd  tin 
influence  of  this  agoi  appears  to  be  much  more  extens^tni 
has  usually  been  suspected.     Witness  the  lines  foiloirjij* 

'  And  by  that  s?Ai<  K  \\hich  patriot  feelings  rear 

S.icrcd  10  virtue,  and  to  memory  dear^ 

Which  ca!/s  each  nobler  passion  into  play^ 

And  nttarm^  tlie  duwQ  of  genius  into  day,- 

Points  tiirough  fair  valour's  paths  to  nunc  Pud  joy* 

And  forms  tlie  hero,   while  ii  Jircs  the  boy.*  p.  7& 

Who  would  have  thought  it? — A  monument,  a  trsr.w 
a  sun,  a  tiii;4er.|>ost,  a  mould,  and  a  fat^got.  Q  brave  ^p^< 
We  read  moreover,  of 


— •  /«cr 


ir/iich  firom/it  ihc  dreams  of  youthful  cnterprize/*-? 
and  arc  assure^i  tii.ii 

•  The  world  may  yield  to  calm  regret  a  /tor/ 
Of  the  IrtgUt  sunshine  (f  a  female  hearth  p.  70l 

thont^b  tins  last  couplet  is  perspicuity  iu  the  abatractj  c:^ 
pared  with  a  W^/at  p.  c2. 
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^  Beats  there  the  heart  which  ne'er  hath  owtt*d  that  Jhim 
Which. kindles  brightest  at  the  voice  of  bmt^ 
The  soul  which  ne'er  hath  fcltagfmal  rat 
Glow  to  the  drum's  long  roll.  Or  tmmpet't  irayp 
Start  at  the  bugle's  distant  blast,  and  hail 
Its  kuxom  greetings  on  the  morning  gait  t* 

ThsX  the  noble  author  can  have  intended  by  representmgf 
y  flowing  to  a  drum  and  trnonpet,  or  starting  at  a  bugle, 
ouTd  be  as  difficult  for  ua  to  conjecture,  as  to  reconcile 
period  with  the   commonest   rules   of,  syntax. — But   ttit 
t  arduous  effort  at  the  metaphorical,  perhaps,  is  in  the 
)wing  passage,   where  the  personification  of  Lisbon  as  a 
re,  is  finely  blended  with  the  description  of  it  as  a  places 
*  Eastward  I  turned,  where  Tejo's  glimmering  stream 
In  melting  distance  owned  the  aMotu  beam. 
Lisbon  shone  fair  beneath  the  &9efy  glow 
Spread  to  its  parting  glance  her  breast  of  inow. 
Arid  as  her  fairy  form  she  forward  bowed 
Woke  the  soft  slumbers  of  her  native  dood : 
Whilst  her  w/iite  summits  mocked  the  rude  command 
Of  the  dark  hills  that  fence  her  distant  strand  !  I'  p.  &.       *  . 

mother  poetical  practice  in  which  our  author  considerably 
eis,  is  that  of  alliteration.  There  are  not  a  few  passages, 
»ed,  which  depend  for  their  effect  entirely  on  the  judi- 
is' disposition   of  this  auxiliary  force,  and  everj  page  of 

J^oera  is  more  or  less  indebted  to  it.  We  have  *  favouring 
s,'  and  *  heathy  hills,'  and  '  balmy  breezes  ;*  '  pomps'  al« 
lately  *  pious'  and  'ponderous;*  *  fair .  fights,'  *  heavy 
rts,*  'playing  passions,'  '  foul  forms,'  and  ^  green  greeu 
},'  with  fifty  more.    The  following  are  eiampies  more  at 


>;tb. 


*  Marked  you  yon  moving  mats,  thtf  dark  array 
Of  yon  deep  columns  wind  its  sullen  wslj. 
Low  o'er  its  Warded  ^row,  the  plumed  hisLSt 
Glittering  and  ^y  of  France's  wayward  host  ?*  p.  57. 

■  *  their  Mrthright  now 

No  longer  blazoned  on  each  manly  Arow/  p;  97* 

'  Shall  prophet  fancy  fveave  the  fairest  wreath 
That  ever  bloomed  to  victory's  flattering  breath. 

<  Which  /ortune  joys  with  /lattering  smile  to  brtaUie 
And  worth  to  sanction  on  her  JTellesley's  wreathe. 

<  As  the  lone  harboured^ark  who  wont  to  have 
Her  stately  i/osom  in  the  funding  wave, 
bursts  once  again  the  shipwiight's  tedious  stay. 

To  breast  the  surge,  and  cleave  the'  watery  wayi  .  i 

Sv\  ings  at  the  xound  bis  /oldier  spirit  high  "        ^ 

1  o  list  the  tone  of  martial  minstrelsy.' 
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From  letters  pass  v/e  on  to  words,  and  lie  re  irc  l''^ 
ompktv' system  oi*  favourit'wm.  Aujong  the  vcri'>  :< 
jvving  are  tlistinguihlioci  widi  pcculiai*  attenticii.     T^ 


c 

low 


— — — *  lock  around 

Where  Nature  owns  but  the  horizun's  bouad.*  p.  20. 


-'  a  part 


To  gihl 


OK  the  pure  fl..mc  that  fires  the  soldier's  h^'..rt, 
Unsh:.nicci  may  own  the  ^liark  from  whence  it  jr^a-.*  p 

• 

*  No  !   let  the  chastened  gl.ncc  of  hoj>es  like  thine 
Not  idly  GILD  young  Freedom's  opening  shrine.*  p.  T. 

*  To  GILD  Ll:y  couric,  and  freedom's  dnuicus  f.:e/  ;.  V 

*  Which  GILDS  her  smile,  and  woos    the  enamodTiJ  ...:. 

*  And  through  the  waste  of  ages  gild  the!  r  kindred  ic**." 


'  that  searching  eye... 

Res.ts  on  fi;:r  Valour's  cre^t  in  jjcrii's  day. 
Anci  GILDS  her  Iwwtii.g  front  with  brightest  ray.' 

To  scan  :  ('To  cxiiniinc  nictly.*  Dr.  Johnson.) 


— '  from  the  brow 

Of  thutlone  hill,  he  scans  the  plain  be?ow.'    p 

*  the  eye  in  vaia 
Scans  the  wide  suifice  of  tlie  level   main.* 

The  admirable  adaj)t:ition  of  those  verbs  to  their  Tt<y^ 
situaiioMs,    nuist  he  obvious    to    tht»    most   carelcsN  >  vt 
AiiioDL^  tiie    noiiiii;  i.'/  po:ctr,   two    of  tbi.*  ir.<ist    i;>»-'"  - 
S|/t('ial;'lc  arc  'iric^w*   and    '  hlo-h.'     Thus  wo  rr:'.l<t*- 
tw-,'"  l)hi>;5(>,'  aijvi    of   ihi-  '  v»lK  yin;;   lightiiin"'a  ^vo*" 
dressing  du-  siiii,  the  po.-t  opiiielh,  that 

■  —  « to  r.:nc\  *s  '  yo  he  well  minr^t  seem 

To  view  f.ir  N:iture's  face  with  Ic-jened  gtozu.*    p.  .y;. 

And,  a  lii-.l:'  h.  h  re,  an'jn  Mlvc:tin«L:  on  the  coikIuci  of  :j'  • 
luiiiin«iry,  Oil  an  iinponani  («cca:kioi!y    lie  !»avs — 

*  'F  hi-  i!n'.vll!i:i:T  sun,   from  cut  his  her:thy  be  J 

In  tea:.;:!  r.(»...t-..i*  i.-JMd  his  sh.:ded   head^ 

I'.ius.rd  in  i.:..  c  ■..^^.•,  tl'.m  L.  nJiu)^   blow, 

(r.  z«.v!  on  t\c  ♦  n.:.;itt:'.<l  iliion^  that  niov«d  below  ; 

S I  iJ ; :  1  i  t  \-.  i :  h  ^/ . ;  I  v,  L  f  5.  H    1 1 1  e  .  m!*u  rr  .91*1  If  t  aiit^ 

y.nj  •:'  /A..' in   r  j;:k.   aw  liis  c;  nciuus  crest.'   p*i.  o.?,  -' 

^\'('  <»l:srrvi'  ai'-.')  a  (-('n^id:  r.ddi*  iiiiiiihor  of  no:!iis    .it. 
ii.ccbSui.iiy  <'a!:f  •  i  |.i.:i   to  «!.>  ihi'  dniy  of  a  i'lccii^f*. 

•Yet  "Ae.  t  it  !^,  wVcn   Tiltv  lL.nds  hnre    wrought 
Those  JuJdi'<.tl  hui6  Iv.  p. .1.1  fjr.:v  taujilit. 
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To  mark  with  steadier  ten  each  slow  degree 
By  wakening  Justice  trod/  p.  5. 

I  said  not  that  the  glorious  orb  of  heaveo 

In  PROPHET  sufferance  from  the  zenith  dnven.'  p.  56. 

«  Oh  had  some  wARRioa  Spirit,  when  the  blade 
Of  struggling  Freedom  sued  thy  kindred  aid^ 
When  Sliatn  and  valour  on  you  neighbouring  stand* 
Raised  to  one  glorious  blow>  each  patriot  hand/  p«  41  • 

*  E*en  where  the  vertic  beam  its  fury  pours 
With  fiercest  fervour  o'er  yon  Indian  shores*** 
I  crace  thy  bigot  march**  p.  14. 

*  Shone  at  his  people's  head,  and  led  the  way 
Sovereign  of  heroes  to  the  Patriot  fray/  p.  29. 

*  Souls  of  the  warrior  dead*  whose  giant  might 
In  Lusia's  cause  oft  stemmed  the  tide  of  fights 
Oh  could  your  bright  renown  one  heam  Siplay 

Of  »EAC0N  ^OT^,*  &c. 

'e  really  think  the  noble  author  could  not  render  greater 
ice  to  his  readers,  than  by  giving  a  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
of  Sir  John  Birkenhead's  memorable  work  entitled  **  Tu£ 
.DREN*s  Dictionary,  being  an  exact  collection  of  all  new 
Is  born  since  Nov.  S,  1640,  as  well  those  that  signify  some* 
y  as  those  t!iat  signify  nothing."  His  own  improvements 
d  not  fai^  to  augment  the  catalogue  very  considerably , 
be  might  find,  perhaps,  an  apt  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the 
(ties  of  such  phrases  as  ^  to  fondly  brood,'  and  '  to  fondly 
^,'  and  explain  to  an  agitated  public  the  import  of  those 
ning  passages,  where  he  sneaks  of  a  strain  falling  on  a 
idling  tar,'  (p.  4.)  and  the  clinging  of  b,  *  glowing '  record.* 
lid  a  motto  be  wanting,  we  would  humbly  beg  leave  to 
mmend  the  following  from  Love's  Labours  Lost: 

^^•Onr  court,  you  know,  is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.-  . 
Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire  new  words,  fashion's  own  knight'* 

^e  had  intended  to  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the  sublimei 
»f  this  finished  performance,  but  our  narrowing  limits  re- 
i  us  that  we  have  no  space  to  lose,  and  our  readers  must. 
?fore  content  themselves  with  one  short  quotation. 

«  Genius  of  Britain  !  did  thy  warrior  form 
On  wing  of  lightning  ride  the  mountain  stormt 
Speak  t^  thy  sons  in  thunder — bid  them  shew 
Their  b  k  i  o  h  t  CKtractlon  in  each  w  eii  nei'ved  blow^ 
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With  thine  own  strength  each  kindred 

And  sail  the  moDarch  of  the  battiest  farofw  \ 

What  though,  all  vitwless  adlU  tiij  uixitDcie  died 

Its  Doblest  influence  o'er  thy  chUdcnra  iMad* 

High  on  each  iindling  ckeik  ify  ardomr  ghwej^ 

'Twas  firoudf  'twas  gauuae^  for  'tww  Emglisb  hiood !'  f-0& 

How  unspeakably  |>atriotic ! 

<  *Twis proud,  'twas ^flitfte^  for  'tvas  English  blood!' 

And  this  incomparable  nonsense  has  been  praised,  wid  tbistf 
been  reprinted. 

Perhaps  our  estimate  of  this  voloine  may  be  rhoQsht  so» 
ivhat  rude  and  contemptuous :  but  \vecan*bonesdjassen,is 
it  has  been  biassed  by  no  plebeian  prejudices.     AtstiiDe«M 
80  many  of  our  young  men  of  birth    and  fortanc^  seek  rrif 
distiniruishedoniy  by  their  follies  or  their  crimes^  it^res 
sincere  pleasure  to  perceive  in  the  noble  author  of  tba p«a 
so  many  indications  of  good  principle,   and  so  marked  lPr^ 
dilection  for  pursuits,  which  are  at  once  honoanbie  to  W 
self,  and  ornamental  to  his  station.    Nor  are  ire  by  soy  BKSi 
slow  to  admit,  that  the  production   before  us   dispkji  A 
random   gleams  of  sense  and  feeling*     In  proof  of  dm  bt 
observation,    we  may  produce    the  following^  * -^ 

wiih  the  sceptic. 

*  And  thou  poor  hopeless  wretch,  if  tucfa  there  lifc^ 
Too  wise  to  feel»  too  haughty  to  beliercy 
Poor  worshipper  of  something  undefined. 
The  wreck  or  genius,  twilight  of  the  miiid«i« 
Are  these  tliy  triumphs  1  this  thy  proad^'  aia. 
Thy  brightest  guerdon^  and  thy  happiest  daiai  ?«• 
Are  these  thy  fondest  hopes  \  and  »  the  ipsa 
Of  this  frail  essence  all  that's  gifen  to  oiaa  i 
Glor)'^  loud  c:ill,  Ambiiion'i  dazzling  flamc^ 
The  pomp  of  Greatness,  or  the  voice  of  ^ 
That  lure,  too  oit  to  mock,  ourgpreetier  age. 
Nor  cheer  the  later  walks  of  this  short  pugrimages 
—Is  life  thy  utmost  care  ?  what  though  to  thee 
Its  ]o\  8  arc  blissy  its  ^p^n  eternity. 
Yet  let  one  iiugcring  hone  remain  behiad. 
And  leave,  oh  leave,  a  future  to  mankind  I'  bb. 

There   is  suiue  little  merit,  too,  in  the  authoi^s 
his  uaiive  it»iaii>i — which  is  personihed  of  coune. 

*  I  bt-e  thi'c  tiiintj^thy  rich,  thy  generoaa  Uood« 
Yv\.\r<  ir.  m  thy  thousand  veins  its  criipaoB  flood* 
Wuji'.vd^Lo  ii)c  euith,  by  counilett  fbeiOBMaaip 
T;^/  iron  I'int  hjs  entered  to  thy  breaitf 
In  f.,ial  por.ip  thy  go jy  ensigns  wave,  T. 
Aud  LuropL'ii  iihorcs  arc  but  thy  soldien'  ^paial 
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For  manly  courage  mourn,  untimely  lost* 

Still  ofteoest  lavished,  when  'tis  needed  most. 

For  glowing  enterprize  too  rashly  tried. 

The  costly  victims  of  a  nation's  pride» 

Tr.ice  on  fair  Nature's  face  each  deadly  scar. 

The  sad  memorial  of  her  childrens'  war. 

And,  ^as  the  harp  of  Memnon,  which,  of  old. 

Struck  to  the  rising  sun  its  war-notes  bold. 

To  hail  his  fierce  advance,  yet,  when  the  beam 

Flung  o'er  the  western  sands  its  level  stream, 

Swtpt  o'er  its  mystic  chords  a  softer  swell. 

To  charm  tlie  lingering  evening  ere  it  fell,) 

So  let  thy  better  genius  bid  thee  cease 

Thy  shout  of  victory  in  the  song  of  peace. 

Court  her  in  Fortune's  hour,  ere  yet  'tis  pasty 

Yes,  'tis  thy  finnest  hope,  for  'tis  thy  last  I'— !»•  §2,  85. 

t  unfortunately  these  deviations  occur  too  infrequently 
ligh  niurh  against  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  poem, 
have  in  truth  seldom  seen  so  many  rhyming  absurdities 
litted  in  so  short  a  compass.  With  scarcely  any  opulence 
ncy — scarcely  any  perception  of  the  finer  and  less  ob- 
^e  graces  of  poetry,  the  noble  author  is  perpetually  at- 
;d  by  what  is  glaring  and  exaggerated,  mistakins^  hyper- 
for  grandeur,  and  tricking  out  his  little  modicufn  of 
ing,  in  a  profusion  of  tawdry  and  fantastic  finery.  The 
!ls  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  are  radically  vicious  ; 
le  cannot  forswear  them  too  soon. 


XIII.    Geographicalf  Commercldl^  and  Political  Essays  ;  inclading 
Istic  details  of  various  countries.     Longman  and  Co.     8vo.  price 
6d.  1812. 

[S  volume  comprises  the  results  o^  extensive  and  multi&rious  read- 
g,  and  minutes  of  conversations,  which  the  intelligent  author  has  at 
nt  times,  held  with  sailors,  soldiers,  travellers,  and  traders.  These 
ited  with  perspicuity,  and  commented  on  with  spirit,  though  in  a 
r  rather  too  dashing  and  emphatic.  So  varied  are  the.  materials  of 
x>k  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  undertake  their  arrangement 
alysis  :  they  differ,  of  course,  in  interest  and  importance  $  but  there 
ry  few  from  which  somd  share,  either  of  amusement  or  instructioOf 
lot  be  derived.  Several  of  the  papers,  the  composition  of  di£Ferept 
luals,  are  on  the  subject  of  our  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
of  La  Plata,  and  the  state  and  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But 
>8t  curious  article  in  the  selection,  is  the  account  of  a  convict's  ship 
transit  to  New  South  Wales.  It  shews  in  strong,  but  not  oyer- 
d  colouring,  the  character  and  consequences  of  vice,  and  suggests  to 
9cked  and  agitated  mind  the  consideration  of  questions  which  the  !e« 
re  is  bound  never  to  lose  sight  of.^  he  arrangements  for  health,  dean- 
and  order  appear  to  be  unexceptionable,  and  if  the  same 'system  were 
d  throughout,  the  whole  would  be  as  cofldaciire  to  the  reformation  of 
►L.VIil.  SC 
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the  convict,  .is  hi.  punishment  is  i:nl.of»>ilv  necrs^aiy  to  •:.?  '-' 
tBOcittv.     But  althc  i:r.h  the  stXM  arc  forbid  Jt  r.  to  m.-ji  .     ' 
tho  slijjlitcu,  intcrcoiir-^c  's  nominally  proscribrd,   yer   t\.:  v 
nu  nt  is  in  fict  n  continvi.il  s.'it.c  of  the  jf^rc^s**?*.  -en-ual.tv-      ' ' 
by  wliich  these  misvr -Me  wietcl'cs  are   crui*'   -?    n  t  r-L*" 

tlon,  is,asm;iy  well  bf  im.'jrin.-.Sof the  fcv«  rv>t  •ni-'   pl.» 

*  Cl\.Ins  ti.'d  iou'"«!  tliC  body.  .»nd  Wti  r«-d  rou'-  ?   •h'r   -.-^  . 
distress  «*nr.h  n«le  convict,  by  the  clan- *n  4     (  ...i   ',     =  !   •.      - 
feet.     Tl.ls  im.i^T  (f  s!:.vcry  is  copied  frnr  1    r   »  i-o-t  l*- 
•hipsin  Guinea;  :!■>  in  these,  holts  .ir.H  I©cks  .il*p  .r-     !•  ':• 
and  ribs  ffeach  tr;m«;'.K*!t,  mj  prev;*nt  thr  •  8c  r»r,  c  ;  r  " 
iTicnts  of  a  ct.rvic*.     L"  he  /Ltempt  tojii-s   tlv     scnvv,  ' 
atabbcd  for  i!.e  a'temjt.      \   convict  w.is  latrly  shot,  ^n    "^  *    t 
was  .ippl-iiidd  by  his  ofTiCcr,  :or  i  iai  h.ul,    though    *  \ 
his  duty.     If  a  Klon  kill  Lis  companion,  a  case*  xcry  f.    \.  -:■-  • 
rels  with  thi-se  hi^duvaymct:  nnd  icbb^s  the  murd«  it: 
arm,  and  his  body  is  slowly  earned  thr'^*.;  ;*i  thi?  sl.ip,  -^r  ^  • 
deep      For  the  theft  of  provisio!.^.  01  of  clciriii>s  from  tr.  •  :• 
yet  moic  common,  and  more  n..tuial  to  foiupad.^,  the  cr  r\  . 
is  shot.     For  inferior  crimer,  as  riot  or  quarsi-I*,  a  30  *•.  "  .•  . 
to  whip  the  offender  wirh  marti  I  swerity  ;  thr  tirs*  3:'.'         ^ 
impression  of  the  wi:c,  the  second  Ciuit-a  th*    b'oo**  i.     .    . 
driws  a  stream  of  ^oie :  under  s-VvTuI  f:ntlnjj;i,   'h'*    *•.    . 
orderfd  convict  receives  two  dozvn  of  lash- 9.       C^n  »h-  *    •^•  -: 

of  a  mutiny,  the  ring  leader  is  cast  liendloc^  into  t'  t    •«..:.  ;.. 

hi<  clothis.     We  commit  this  body  to  the  dee*j.,  the  c!  :: '  .i'     • 
This  is  too  horrible.     The  ncct»>ity  of  pn.niDt  r.r.A    .*-•  - 

not  to  be  qaestioned  ;  but  for  the  profanation  of  rhc   r^  'H  ■  ' 
leli^ion,  no  excuse  \\liatever  can  b-  ofl'i'red.      Indeed  tr.   -*  •" 

«o  di; pjusting,  so  sickiningtj  the  better  feelinp:s  ot  h.Tn  •  '' 

altl:ou^;h  wc  do  n..t  pa.un.e  to  anai;;n  the  rvotn-s  of  th';ff  -" 

lh'»  ^^''tem.  we  cannot  bu:  corden.n  the  systr/ii  ii^L'.t.      \v .  t    . 

CHn\icts  d:    n'v.it-jd  on  1  oard  a  greater  nj!:U>iT    of  rr.-.n^pc  :.•  ' 

exi'vuce  would  coitaiiily  be  inclined  ;  but  the  advantages  u?  St:. 

rum,  ar.d  uiorality,  v  hich   would  r.sut  from  it,    ought  css- - -" 

weip^Ii  e'.wi  \,  inferioi  con^iJeiation. 

Art.   XI\'.     A/i'Tt.:,y,      A    l)i.si.ijur"ie  delivered  jt  Rtd  C'>.^ 
r.ii.iry  Ji,   K*^r_?,  bifore  tiu-  .\i«jn  My   \8>:>ci::tion  uf  H. r*  *  ^ 
and  C;.i:*':!i  ■^ :  and   pu^'jshed    by   Ki.quesc.       By  F.  A  C' 
S\o.  j';.  +1,  (;.:le  and  Curtis.   1S12. 

''PIIL  iv.Lilt  of  thib  s.imon,  and  the  extreme  imporu^ce  cfv 
t-j  wl.iJj  it  rel..tLS,  rendei  it  proper  for  ui  to  give  .  •:'  ' 
.^n-ilyjis  tii.m  we  u«>ually  .illuw  to  the  tirdinary  kind  of  di'^cu-  *-• 
from  'A\-  ].u!p;t.  'i'he  :cxt  wjsrch  Mr.  Cox  selects  -»  ir.;  :-» 
vLir.cM  13,  Hi  brews  v'.  4 — (>,  x.  2  ' — -0,  3S  :  from  an  t-x.".  : 
\vl  iili  he  1>  !'.d  ♦')  investij:  .tc  the  nituic  of  apost:tcy»  to  t  .::.  •'- 
^nd  to  di  vclope  its  consequences. 

To  (.nable  his  hearers  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  apoitacy,  >& 
preachir  tiuly  ob<«rvcs,  ii  rather  characterised  by  a  cou.nK  0: 
rhiU  by  the  jK^r^ietration  cf  any  particular  crimci  he  first  our ii 
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iBjf  features  of  the  different  species,  as  *  apostacy  of  JpirSf\' '  apostasy 
Cf  ientiment\  (manifested  in  a  renunciation  of  the  peculiar  Scriptural 
troths  once  prof  ssed,)  and  apostacy  of  conduct;  and  then  describes  *  a 
few  of  those  methods  by  which  apostates  attempt  the  concealment  of 
their  real  characters/  such  as,  the  misappHc^tion  of  terms,  claiming 
esteem  for  certain  excellencies  which  may  exist  where  th^  character  is  by 
DID  means  consistent,  ahd  glossing  over  the  deformity  of  their  conduct  by 
a  falsely  assumed  »  literary  lustre*  From  this  part  of  the  discourse  we 
venture  to  quote  the  fbllowing  passage  on  the  misapplication  of 
terms. 

*  Their  defection  from  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel  is  deriomi^ 
Btted  an  emariclfiathn  from  fiopular  prejudice.  They  profess  to  have  ac-* 
^ired  a  superior  degree  of  wisdom.  They  pretend  astonishment  that 
my  persons  of  sense  sliould  feriously  maintain  dogmas  which  their  own 
atellectual  superiority  contemns.  Adverting,  indeed,  to  the  period  when 
hey  were  equnlly  misled^  they  acknowledge  that  even  men  of  genius  and 
esearch  ma  sometimes  Ix;  biassed  by  popular  opinions,  or  deluded  by 
personal  feeling,  but  congratulate  their  own  prowess  in  soaring  with  eagl<; 
l^it  above  the  mists  of  vul-^^ir  ignorance,  into  the  purer  ether,  and  more 
flTightened    re-ions  of   knowledge.     In    proportion,*however,  to  theif 

Sent,  they  have  obviously  become  cold  and  inanimate^  a  state  which 
y  never  fail  to  dignify  with  the  epithets  ioter^  discreet^  and  rationah 
pbe  sentimental  apostate  represents  his  interpolations  of  scripture,  his 
fbolesale  rejection  of  large  portions  of  the  inspired  pages^  his  numerous 
fTfersions^  mutilations  and  endless  misconstructions  as  a  judicious  bib' 
}etd  crhicitm^  demanding  that  you  should  call  his  audacity  sense^  and  his 
logmatism  learning.  The  apostate  in  spirit  denominates  his  supineness^ 
slrMfy,  his  backwardness,  abhorrence  of  parade^  his  formality,  cr^/ 
Sid  even  the  apostate  in  conduct,  in  the  first  stages  of  his  presamptiont 
nil  attempt  the  concealment  of  his  own  depravity,  by  the  abuse  of  sincere 
Ivitdafis  as  unnecessarily  precise  ;  affirming  that  innocent  amusementtf  aod 
^ing  comhliancet  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  unfettering,  be« 
MgOi  and  benevolent  principles  of  genuine  Christianity.  Thus  they  are 
!  jiven  over  to  strong  delusions^  to  believe  a  lie,**  *  pp.  19—21. 

AAong  the  *  causes  of  apostacv'  Mr.  Cox  takes  notice  of  an  inuno- 
lerate  fear,  or  love  of  the  world,  a  light  airy  turn  of  minfl,  a  conceit 
if  aoperior  endowments,  and  the  agency  of  Satan  As  it  is  of  late  the 
ostom,  even  among  persons  of  well  inclined  minds  to  feel  little  if  any 
lead  of  Satanic  influence,  we  trust  we  shall  need  oo  apology  for  quoting 
le  passage.    Our  author  observes  that, 

'  The  agency  of  Satan  must  not  be  omitted  in  enumerating  the 
Dcasions  of  apostacy.  Doubtless,  he  stimulated  our  first  parents  to  their 
anagression,  and  he  fans  the  flame  of  rebelliod  that  bums  in  their  poste- 

Sf  i  but  as  in  the  former  case,  the  unhappy  delinquents  suffered  the  pe« 
ty  of  transgression,  though  tempted  to  commit  it,  so  in  all  subsequent 
litances,  the  occaeion  of  our  guilty  indulgences  or  flagrant  transgressions 
irnishes  no  satisfactory  extenuation  of  them.  This  arch*fiend  is  repre* 
n  ted  as  **  ^oing  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  tie  may  devout^* 
Jie  is  *'  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  qf  duelbedknce**  The 
Tcrest  contests  of  the  christian  are  with   this  grand  adversary,  who 

$  C2 
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being  possessed  of  iniinuatinfr  subtlety^  powerfiil  mourciety  comtriBt  vi« 
Mzncef  distin^'uishcd  sagacity,  aod  invisible  means  of  or^ration,  co-> 
&Dcd  with  iDfemal  malignity,  must  be  acknowledged  ft  rrost  fbrmid^bk 
foe.  It  is  a  felicity  not  to  be  *'  ignorant  of  his  ae^ieet.**  Kc  tudifi 
human  nature*  ascertains  our  vulnerable  points*  and  seizes  oar  uo(rua.drd 
moments.  Satan  is  represented  by  our  Lord,  as  ■•  catching  mwa^  tki 
VforJ  that  is  to^tun^^  like  a  rapacious  bird  which  WJAchet  the  fooutepi  d 
the  80wer»  and  robs  the  field.  This  prevention  of  the  due  eifeci  of 
the  n::inistry  is  produced  by  suggesting  evil  thonghftt  and  diviertingthe 
attention*  or  by  perplexing  the  mind  with  worldly  cares*  B^  tl:eK 
means  religious  impressions  are  cften  weakened*  aometines  obhiemed. 
It  is  both  needless  and  un  scriptural  to  assign  ubiquity  to  Saun,  bot  bf 
himself  and  his  emissaries  he  undoubtedly  poaaesaes  a  very  exteuive 
range  in  this  lower  world*  and  his  favounte  employnoent  14  to  cheriih 
the  rebellious  principle,  to  perpetuate  the  backsliding  character,  and  tfaas 
to  form  the  Hnished  jposute.  He  observes  with  a  vigilant  inapectioa 
every  tree  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  provided  there  be  no 
real  fruits  of  righteousness,  he  is  not  displeased  at  the  leaves  of  pro^'ei* 
sion.  He  knows  this  will  never  prevent  the  decree,  **  Cmi  si  Aw,  vi^ 
eumbireth  it  tkt ground  P*  pp.  28— SO. 

In  pointing  out  the  conteptencet  of  apostacy,  Mr.  Cos  R|nufa^ 
that  it  leads  to  a  debasement  of  character  and  conduct*  aa  well  u  is 
a  miserable  sute  of  mind*  that  its  influence  in  society  is  deeply  bancM, 
that  an  apostate's  restoration  to  repentance  is  impotsiblet  and  that  *  apos- 
tacy is  a  fatal  and  damnatory  ain.'  £ach  of  these  pardculan  is  eta- 
firmed  by  appropriate  references  to  scripture  ;  and  the  solemn  tratha  ia* 
culcated  in  the  discourse  are  pressed  home  upon  its  hearm  and  ivaden 
by  some  powerful  appeals  while  persons  of^  diffident  mioda  and  lender 
consciences  are  instructed  how  they  may  distinguish  bet  ween  ystscy 
and  *  backsliding.* 

Altogether*  the  discourse*  we  think*  is  a  very  exoelleBt  one;k  coo* 
tains  much*  very  much»  to  commend  }  and  nothmg  which  vpe  are  K  all 
inclined  to  censure*  except  now  and  then  a  rather  showy  deviatinn  from 
that  simplicity*  which*  in  conjunction  with  fervour  ^^  JpKJ^f  •hooid 
always  be  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  a  nunister  of  Cwiati 


Art.  XV.    Remarks  on  Two  Particulars  in  a  Rejutatkss  ^f 
&c«    8vo.  pp.  67.     Rivingtoa.    1811. 

'U/'ITH  the  main  principles  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln**  Relhi 

Calvinism  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet  professes  confially  to 
cide.  But  he  thinks  that  the  learned  divine  has  laid  too  mnch 
on  Faith  (to  the  disparagement  of  obedience)  in  the  matter 
tion :  and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop  hadi  incaudowlf  oK^ 
jected  to  that  scheme  of  harmonizing  the  apparrady  diflerent  stamnents 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James*  which  supposes  the  former  to  apoik  of  wocks 
<  under  that  notion  of  them  which  is  proper  only  to  a  covemat  of  woifa,' 
and  the  latter  to  speak  of  thefn  *  as  they  are  reqaired  in  the  tcma  or 
conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace.'  These  are  the  two  paificnlsts  ia 
dispute:  but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  adjudge  the  victory.  £r  ~*'  '~  ^ 
Sgmu,  ethic.  The RemariKS ait urortby dt  uic  •*  '  •  -*^ 
ion  of  the  Remarks. 
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Art.  XVr.  Napokorii  A  Porm^  in  which  that  Arch  Apostate  fro!A  thtf 
Cause  of  Liberty,  ie  held  up  to  the  just  Indignation  of  an  injured  Peo* 
pie,  concluding  with  an  Address  to  France,  dedicated  to  the  British 
Army  in  Spain.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cohon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King^e  Col* 
lege,  Cambridge.     8vo.  pp.  52..    Hatchard  and  Co.     18X2. 

TI/*E  hope  Mr.  Colton  has  now  relieved  himself,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  professional  duties  in  tolerable  tranquility.  His  spe- 
cific object,  it  a])pcar8,  is  to  lower  Buonaparte  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  it,  his  poem  either  is^ 
or  is  to  be,  translated  into  the  French  tongue.  If  Napoleon  can  stand 
against  it,  he  is  abuse-proof.  The  delineation  of  his  character  here  givent 
is  both  general  and  particular.  The  former  is  expressed  in  the  following 
concise  yet  comprehensive  terms. 

*  Past,  present,  future  crimes,  have  met  in  one 
Hail  great  assemblage !  hail  Napoleon  \* 

On  the  latter  it  would  be  premature  to  prononce  a  final  decision,  before 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  French  Emperor's  defence* — In  the  meaa 
time,  to  con/iole  Mr.  Colton  for  the  delay  which  most  of  necessity  result 
from  this  our  impartial  proceeding,  we  will  try  to  find  room  for  some  of 
the  best  lines  in  lils  deepmouthed  diatribe* 

•  Say,  Tragi-comic  Harlequin  of  Fate  I 
What  mad,  yet  monmful  pranks,  the  world  await  ? 
Dread  Pantomimic  Proteus  of  the  age  I 
Strut  thy  poor  hour  on  Europe's  bloody  stage ; 
Kings  and  their  armies  for  thine  actors  havei 
And  Fortune  for  thy  Cipnbeline  and  slave ; 
Then  wield  awhile  her  all«subduing  wand. 
Decree  this  throne  to  fall,  and  that  to  stand  ; 
Change  with  a  frown  or  smile,  the  face  of  thiogSy 
Make  M onarchs  Mendicants,  Adventurers  Kings^ 
Proud  Cities  Ruins,  Wealth  and  Property, 
A  sapless,  rootless,  shorn    transplanted  tree. 
Triumph,  a  little  space,  by  craft  and  time. 
Two  foes  thou  canst  not  conquer — TRUTH  and  TIM£. 
■'-    '■  ■"■       ■■  -    I    ,1, , 

Art  XVII.     The  Country  Poitor^  or  Rural  Philanthropist;  a  Poem.     ])y 
.H.  Holloway.     12mo.    pp.130.  Price  5s.    Gale  and  Curtis.    IWSL- 

nnHlS  volume  will  reflect  no  discredit  on  Mr.  Holloway's  previous  et^ 
forts.     The  poetry  though   not  remarkably  spirited  is  generally  in 
pretty  good  taste,  while  the  sentiments  are,  for  the  most  part,  correct  and 
ttberai.    The  following  may  be  regarded  as  no  unfavourable  specimens. 

O !  by  what  ties  the  faithful  Priest  is  bound  • 

To  his  belov'd  parishioners  around  1 
A  thousand  mutual  obligations  tend 
Their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  sympathies,  to  blend. 
They  know  his  worth,  and,  while  they  well  attest, 
Stri^ewho  shall  honour,  and  reward,  him  best. 
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for  th«D  he  labours  in  the  work  of  gnce  i 
His  tender  care  baptized  their  infant  race  ; 
CoDfjrmed  the  rustic  lover's  briJsi]  vowt* 
And  blest  the  Tirtuous  wife  and  constant  tpoase ; 
;r '  In  sorrows  lioar  sWeet  consolation  eavCf 

And  laid  their  kindred  in  the  peacenil  graven— p.  6S» 

On  wild  Spit^bereens  melancholy  shoret 
Tl' here,  chained  in  icy  caves,  the  north  waves  roar  ; 
Where,  half  tlie  year,  sepulchral  twilight  reigott 
Or  midnight  suns  illun^e  the  twinkling  plaint  ; 
£ven  there—- so  Fame  rc*port|— a  patient  race 
Unwearied  labour  irt  the  work  of  grace; 
In  lo^sthsome  huts,  beneath  eternal  snows^ 
1  he  sacred  fervour  of  devotidn  glows  ; 
While  the  poor  savage  lifts  his  eyes  to  heaveOf 
Clings  to  the  cross,  and  feels  his  tins  forgiven. 

Where,  'midst  her  ancient  forestt»  dark  and  damp# 
Columbia's  Hrc-fly  lights  her  sparkling  lamp. 
Oft  ft  the  child  ot  slavery  kneeling  found, 
And  prayer,  and  praise,  in  lonely  wilds  retound. 
The  sable  outcasts  of  Angola's  thorp, 
L.ost  to  their  country,  have  one  hope  in  store  >^ 
By  faith  they  view,  beyond  their  present  ttate^ 
A  better  country,  and  a  happier  fate. 

Where  the  proud  column  in  the  desert  standay 
Half  buried  in  the  depth  of  burning  sands* 
'Mid  ancient  temples,  awful  in  decay, 
Or  mouldering  tomb^  impervious  to  the  day. 
The  tribes  no  human  power  could  yet  o'erawe-^ 
Strangers  and  aliens  to  tl)e  moral  law«— 
With  bow  unstrung,  and  leaning  on  the  spear* 
Of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy  love  to  hear*^     pp.  1 8»  19^  901 

Art  XV]  II.  jf  Dhcoarte  occasioned  by  iJu  Deaik  of  MaxmftB  Gard' 
ihorcy  M,D,  Physician  to  the  British  Lying-in  HoapibJ,  F.R.S. 
F.  S.  A.  To  which  are  added  Notes  Biographical,  IXevodoBalp  ad 
Miscellaneous.     By  George  Greig.   8vo.  pp.  53.    Conder.  181& 

ll^E  are  glad  to  receive  this  afiectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  t 
m^n  so  truly  amiable  and  respectable  as  the  late  Dr.  Gan'  *  — 
The  points  on  which  Mr.  Greig,  chiefly  insists,  in  delineating  hU 
ter,  .ire,  his  fervent  and  liabitual  piety*— his  temperance  and  oelfH.. 
hit  diligent  improvement  of  time— 4md  his  contcinulouc  charity  and  . 
Tolcnce.     Among  many  interesting  particulars  in  thit  part  of  the 
mon  we  obterve  the  following. 

'  It  was  his  regular  custom,  to  the  close  of  hit  life,  to  rial 
morning,  at  or  soon  after  four  o'clock,  and  repair  to  hit  atudy  ; 
these  early  moments  of  each  day  were  spent  with  Gody  aod  in 

religtout  books  of  a  devotional  or  practical  tendency*.MPSety   

his— -so  unaffected,  timple,  uoiformy  aod  cootitt«nt-"iiiutt  have  a 
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od  powerful  internal  sprin?.  It  would  only  be  in^uenced  by  the  faith 
)f  the  Gospel  and  ardent  love  for  the  Saviour,  Thus  in  hiin»  as  a  pro-* 
essional  man,  piety  and  science  were  found  happily  to  unite  He  did 
lot  like  some  would-be  literati,  of  the  present  day,  find  any  thing  ia 
Christianity  repugnant  to  his  taste  and  feelings  as  a  man  of  science  Npr 
lid  he  consider  it  beneath  the  diji^nity  of  his  profession  to  avow  him'^lf 
1  disciple  of  the  despised  Nazarene^  and  to  take  his  station  under  the 
janiicr  of  the  cross. 

*  For  nothing,  perhaps,  was  our  deceased  friend  more  remarkable  than 
or  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  I  know,  for  I  had  the  means 
>f  knowing,  that  his  beneficence  was  eminently  diffusive..., His  heart 
flowed  with  generous  warmth  to  suffering  humanity,  while  his  hand 
^'as  open  to  every  fair  claim  on  his  bounty.  A  cursory  observer,  a 
stranger  to  his  real  character,  might  have  judged  him  parsimonious  to 
10  extreme.  But  if  he  was  parsimonious,  it  was  ooly  to  himself.  He 
was  afraid,  conscientiously,  of  an  abuse  of  trust  in  needlessly  throwing 
ivvay  a  single  shilling  on  himself,  whilst  he  would  cheerfully  contribute 
to  any  amount  where  the  cause  of  God  and  Christian  charity  required  it. 
[t  is  with  the  fullest  confidence  I  can  state,  that  in  acts  of  charity  he 
eiLpended  not  less,  and  frequently  more  than  i^lOOO  per  annum/ 

The  diary  of  this  excellent  man,  which  he  kept  the  whole  period  of 
his  residence  in  London  from  1763— 1806  is  said  to  illustrate  in  every 
p^ge  (and  it  amounted  to  many  thousands,  closely  written)  the  devo- 
tional habit  of  his  mind ;  *  abounding  in  daily  ejaculations  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  with  fervent  prayers  to  be  kept  steady  in  that  cause  of 
well-doing,  essential  to  happiness  in  the  present  life  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  tone  and  *  temper,*  it  is  added,  *  elevation'  and  energy^ 
acquired  by  this  sublime  heavenly  intercourse,  appeared  indispensible  to 
this  good  man,  not  only  as  the  consolation  of  sorrow,  and  the  disposer 
t»  patience  and  resignation  ynder  the  ills  of  life,  but  as  (he  spring  and 
principle  of  unwearied  perseverance  in  active  virtue ;  the  diligent,  liberal^ 
charitable  exercise  of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted,'  The  ex« 
tracts  which  Mr.  Greig  has  produced  are  highly  interesting. 

Mr.  G's  text  is  Psalm  cxvi.  15.  It  is  needless  to  add  any  express 
comn^endation  of  the  discourse. 


Art.  XIX.  Rules  for  Engliih  ComfioMon^  and  particularly  for  Themes* 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  and  in  aid  of  Self  Instruction.  By 
John  Rippingham.  l2mo.  pp.  112.  Price  3s.  6d.  Longman  and 
Cp.  1812. 

T^E  have  no  particular  objection  to  urge  against  the  madner  in  which 
Mr.  Rippingham  has  executed  his  undertaking :  but  we  have  consi- 
derable  doubts  whether  he  has  not  over-rated  the  value  of  it.  <  Roles  for 
composition  will  never  make  a  fine  writer^  though  they  may  a  correct 
one :  and  we  have  no  occasion  to  gro  to  the  schools  for  examples  to  profc 
that  the  art  of  composition  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from  the  art  of  think* 
iog.  It  is  far  from  being  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  taste  num  be  formed  too 
early. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rippingham  might  have  omitted  some  of  his  own  dtscui* 
iionsy  £Dd  curtailed  his  introduction  to  advantage.    /Vs  a  writer  we  mnst 
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way  he  appcarg  to  U8»  little  better  than  a  young  gentleman  of  a  higher  fornH 
At  all  events  there  was  no  occasion  to  ^  o  out  of  hii  way  to  be-pniisc  tjir 
religious  dii^ipUne  of  Westminster  scliool ! 

Art-  XX.  The  friendly  Call  of  TVutk  an  J  Reason  tci  a  new  species  of 
Dissenters,  or  Nominal  Churchmen,  but  Practicdl  Schismatics,  to  which 
are  prefixed  a  few  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  Parliamentary 
Interposition,  ciuly  to  explain,  and  if  necessary  to  amend,  The  Act  oiF 
William  and  Mary,  commonly  called  "  The  ToleratioD  Act."*  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Barry,  M.  D.  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Leonard^ 
Wr.Hington,  Berks,  with  the  chapel  of  Satwell  annexed.  8vo.  pp.  179, 
Pi  ice  5s.  4th  Edit.     Rivbgtons.     1812. 

n^HE  poor  Loctor's  case  seems  more  hopeless  than  ever.  The  fricnd- 
ly  professions  of  the  title  page  are  still  at  open  war  with  the  cooteisi 
of  the  book ;  and  by  extending  the  range  of  hia  discussions,  he  has  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  only  furnished  **  more  matter  for  a  May 
morning." 


Art.  XXI.     Practical  AritimeiU,  &c.     By  J.  Richards,     ftid.  Edit. 

Price  Ss.     Bildwin. 

IF  there  were  any  dearth  of  books  on  arithmetic,  the  present  little  ?o- 
lume  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  though  we  do  not  see  any  Rt* 
son  why  it  should  supersede  some  of  its  predecessors,  we  have  no  dodbt 
that  it  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage,  where  it  has  been  mtrodnced. 
It  contains  some  good  practical  hints  on  noental  caiculationsj  an  Mth- 
metical  exercise  too  frequently  neglected  in  public  schoola. 

Art.  XXII.  Physiological  Reflections  on  the  Desimcthe  Ofenfim  V 
Spirituous  and  rermmted  Liquors  on  the  Animal  S^tenu  fif  ThOBM 
rorster,  F.L.St     8vo«  pp,  58,  l/nderwood.  1812* 

'INHERE  was  a  time  when  Physicians  flattered  mankind  whh  the 
hope,  that»  within  the  limits  of  their  PharmacopeJM  there  exbled  or 
might  exist,  elixirs  of  power,  to  assuage  every  disorder  and  c^nn  lo  pro- 
long existence  to  an  indefinite  length.  In  this  more  eplighttned  age 
we  laugh  at  the  notion  of  immortality  in  a  pill  box  or  a  phial :  Svt  me 
fashion  has  only  altered ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  cue  the  gnat, 
tooth-ache,  phthpis,  and  palsy^  by  the  same  rcmetfyt  it  is  pow  become 
customary  to  attribute  gout,  toothache,  phthysis*  and  palsy,  with  all  the 
Other  ills  to  which  our  frail  bodies  are  liable,  to  the  same  tmm,  -  Bie 
mcidern  discovery,  however,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  -tlw  aadent, 
it  affords  an  equally  diversified  topic  for  the  display  of  wiadHii  md 
learning,— ^nd  it  is  quite  uiumsw/srabJe.  For  let  any  circumctaMe  joan- 
mon  to  the  major  part  of  mankind  be  chosen  as  the  obnoxiona  srtnoe  s( 
evil  i  it  is  evident  that  tins  major  part  of  mankind  is  afliicted  with  MMt 
or  all  the  diseases  incident  to  hu9iaoity,  gr;gOp  dididoaarf  all  ihe  dis- 
eases incident  to  humanity  are  occasianed  by  that  circumstance  wbidi  to 
many  have  in  eommop.  You  mftj  alledge,  that  yotir  nti^  aeigfahosr 
who  bfoke  his  Jeg,  had  nenr  tasted  meat  in. his  li%^  and  that  yntf  const* 
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yiady  m  immbly  disposed  to  attribute  the  fracture  to  the  fk()  w^i<m 
fee  had  from  his  horse,  rather  thad  to  antmai  diet.  Bat  you  are  gros^Jy  ifds- 
ntkxh  to  think  vou  will  get  off  thus :  for  the  ^ntleman^s  ancestors  rnlf^ni^ 
dentiy  indulii^ea  in  the  preter  natural  inclination  (or  roast  beef,  and  Ihia 
Uni  the  foie  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Yqu  ipay 
possibly  express  some  surprize,  how  a  glass  of  wine  can  occasioA  a  pOly« 
ytat  erf'  the  BOse^  without  producing  any  sensible  dorangement  or  idaOK- 
Ytnicfiee  in  other  parts  of  the  sy8t*m,-->'bQt  will  soon  be  silenced  by  a 
<«rtais  something  called  sympathy  9  and  should  yfm  be  so  slow  (tf  «p 
fKlitDsioB  as  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  tnfe 
iOWid^  yon  will  perhaps  be  refcrrsd  to  Mr.  F/s  panphkti  where  the  M- 
Ipwiog  cxphnation  0ceuFi : 

*  A  roan  standing  opposite  to  a  looking  glass  throws  the  rays  of  Cjg^ 
OP.  its  plane  surface,  and  the  glass  throws  thend  directly  back  oa  huin 
^os  be  sees  himself:  but  if  there  be  any  irregularity  in  the  mirror^  |t 
nuij  throw  certain  of  the  rays  off*  at  angles,  and  so  caose  another  pn^ 
ffm  standing  afar  off  to  see  this  man^s  shadow*  Thus  this  secood  fimr 
•OQ  may  be  said  to  sympathize  with  the  ^st.' 

Now  as-  there  aee  many  wl^o  dethand  ao  out-of-the-way  hypothesis  tt 
#ie  hkReaiioa  of  out-of-thO'Way'abflitiieSi  and  as  to  many,  the  credit  df 
pwscsiipg  vmcommon  abilities,  ansifrers  erery  purpose  of  said  abilit|(^ 
^temsclfes,  we  have  no  ot^ection  that  memcaf  men  should  i«^ 
fS^mfg^  on'  this  theme,  protided  diey  do  not  ute  passion  dr  totetti 
iHwe  t0  assist  them.  Our  author  deserves  particular  praise  fbr  luivT 
Mi^ed  the  tune  of  hfn  song  tr  the  {iraive  of  sobrie^.  So  ht  h 
apifithencfingthat  he  wilt  do  mischief  by  this  attack  upon  our  breweries,  iVt 
4air  that  more  powerful  arguments,  and  more  persuasive  rhmric  thatf  M^ 
ha»  employed,  will  be  required  to  brinr  many  of  his  readers  to  modeii* 
llfaisi  setting  abstinence  ouite  out  of  the  quesdon;  It  is,  howeVef ,  Wi8i 
itegrec  we  perceive,  that  intoxication  may  be  produced  not  only  i^y  f«^« 
aaeated  li^orSf  from' which  Mr.  F*  must  be  supposed  to  abstain  ^tog^* 
iher,  bat  by  intemperate  meditation  oa  9  darung  hypothesis ;  m^^ 
she  following  paragraj^ ;  ^        * 

'  *Thr  drinking  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors,  together  with  a  diSt 
r«f  initatiag  food,  are  praetiees  which  have  been  m^obated  by  thd  <$MI« 

mo»  sense  of  all  ages,  as  fnjurioos  to  the  welfhreor  mankind,  and  Which 

tlKa  sMctest  physiol<%ical  inquiry  hat  shown  to  be  the  principal  ^use 
.of  that  combination  of  bodily  and  mental  disorder;  which  exhibits  its^ 

utfder  every  coaceivablf  form  el  huaua  misery;  M^iich  appears  to  faa 
.Cfiery  where  increasing,  and  wbieh,  in  its  twofold  operation  of  destroying 

the  power  of  procreation,  and  subsequaody  the  individual,  oftust  kje 

fondemaed  aa  an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  extsteaoe;  and  whiohii,^ 
.  ii  should  ever  become  uaivevsal,  seedia  capable  of  catting  off  man  Aoii'  ll^ 

Ace  of  the  earth/  .'» 

Mbr  caa  we  attribute  to  aay  thing  bttH  a  similar  sbber  hiebriety  his-iltfk* 
•lag  with  Dn  Lambe^  in  condemning  that  food  as  fiafiii/ar0/ whieh  hit 
'kMii^deemed  the  rerspsa  by  five  hoAored  siiUiOlM  of  tbefahnlMf  Mca  Ml 

their  fore&thers  for  three  thousand  years  past*  •  '> 

Vol.  VIII.  5  D 
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ArtXXIII.  neChrutian Reader^/ Guldef^OimetaiMdcCata^^ 
most  unportaDt  modem  Eoglish  PublicatiODS  oo  Theology,  and  other 
branches  of  Knowledge  therewith  connected  i  exhibiting  on  each  Work, 
the  Opinions  of  the  best  Authors,  and  roost  rmectable  Reriews*  to  which 
IS  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Reading,  and  the  Choice  of  Books,  8fo.  pp* 
24a  Williams. 

CQ  mat  a  variety  of  books,  good,  bad,  and  indifierentf  hare  been  pub- 
ushed  on  ercry  subject  of  moment,  that  the  uninfomied  mutt  be  gmdj 
perplexed  in  fixing  on  such  as  thev  may  require,  either  for  profit  or  amvse- 
ment  To  such  of  them  as  are  desirous  of  laying  out  to  the  bete  advai^ 
tage,  the  time  and  money  that  they  have  to  bestow  on  hooks,  a  catalogoe 
of  the  best  authors  in  the  different  departments  of  science,  liicituiie,  wd 
religion,  specifying,  with  the  neatest  brevity  and  perspicuity,  their  res- 
pective merits  and  defects,  would  be  a  most  acceptable  and  valuable  preseoi. 
The  catalogue  before  us,  contains  a  mass  of  materials,  drawn,  genenAp^ 
from  good  sources :  the  directions  for  the  use  of  booka»  thoosh  very 
trite,  are.  sound  and  useful :  while  most  of  the  books  that  are  braoghl 
.  forward,  have  been  sanctioned  by  public  approbation.  Still  we  cannot  by  taw 
means  regard  this  catalogue,  as  supplying  the  desider.itum  we  haie  at 
loded  to.  The  preliminary  essay,  thoi4^  it  contains  good  advioe»  is  slo- 
venly, and  prolix :  and  the  catalogue  is  a  strange  incoogruoua  tatirngt;  b^ 
iDg  the  produa  of  such  unsociable  workmen,  as  Du  Beattisb  mi  Mr. 
Ryland,  Bishop  Watson  and  Mr.  Topkdv.  Dr.  Priestiv  and  Mi:  Hv- 
vey,  the  contributors  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  ana  the  Edb'  ' 
Reviewers.  The  verdicts  of  such  discordant  authoritiet,  iosttad  of 
ing,  must,  on  many  occasions,  serve  only  to  peiplex*  Or  at  !eiMl>i 
is  competent  to  judge  of  a  book  from  their  opinions,  may  very  well  dis- 
pense with  the  assistance  of  a  guide.  We  put  it  to  the  author,  wketfaer^ 
instead  of  emptying  his  common  place  book  into  this  volame,  k  woold 
not  have  been  more  useful  and  satisfactory,  had  he  delmicd  ii  a  fav 

words,  his  own  estimate  of  such  works  as  he  could riiBihwIy  ie» 

commend  for  utility  or  amusement.  The  catalogue  in  thia  caK  it  ii  uue, 
would  have  been  of  narrower  dimensions— > and  less  easy  to  nuke;  bst 
it  would  have  been  considerably  more  to  the  purpose* 


Art.  XXI Vb  Firjt  Lasotu  in  EngBth  Grammsr,  adapted  to  tke 
of  Children  from  Six  to  Ten  Years  old.     Designed  at  an  F 
to  the   Abridgement  of  Munajf's  Grammar,    ririce  9d« 

^HE  first  book  which  children  nuke  use  of  at  school»  it  ^ 
^  maltreated  by  their  active  little  thumbs  and  fingers,  chaTic 
an  «nsightlv  object  even  before  they  have  half  done  with  it.  Th 
may,  by  suiuble  admonitions,  be  preserved,  and  it  is  deairable  ths  'a 
should  ;  less  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  book,  than  for  the  aake  of  br* 
bg  the  foundation  of  a  habit  of  no  trifling  importance,  in  caae  the  fHpilk 
destined  to  a  literary  career.  The  *Jirtt  kssotu  '  before  ui  will  linndi  i 
iaitablc  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  future  vohunes  at  a  small  cneacr,  wA 
we  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  containing  qtfile  aa  much  m 
lion,  as  any  teacher  of  discemmcDt  would  wish  to  y   aa 
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Art.  XXV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION.     . 

%^  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  ^oorks  in  ihepreis,  ^mO  oUm 
#^  Conductors  qf  the 'Eclectic  Rsvikw,  h^  sending  In/ormaiio^ 
{postpaid J  of  the  subject,  extent^  andprcbaSle  price  of  such  wrh$  $ 
wich  they  may  depend  upon  behg  communicated  to  the  pMiCf  if- 
tOMsisteni  toHh  its  plan*  ^^ 


'  Praposalf  have  been    issued    for    a 
work  entitled  Biblimbeea  Spenoerianay 
fr  a  deBcriptiTe  catalogue  of  tbe  early 
printed  books,  and  of  many  important 
first  editions  m  the  library  of  George 
f^tk  Earl  of  Spencer,  K.  G.  &c.  &c.  tee. 
'  lUicoBpanied  with  copious  notes,  plates 
io  Ifc  .similies,  and  numerous  appro- 
»[|»te    embellishments.     By  the    Rer. 
Tr  F.Dfbdin.    This  work  is  intended  to 
tea  catalogue  raisonni  of  that  portion  of 
4be  above  celebrated  library,  which  cooh 
fnlm^  books  printed  in  the  fiftemith 
ecBtury,  and  first  editions  of  many  dia- 
j^igoished  authors.    It  will  be  printed 
«&  a  new  type,  in  the  best  manner,  a| 
Hit    t^iuBkMpetire    press,    upon    paper  , 
flMttofiictorod  purposely  for  it,  and  no 
dSlff^reoce  will  be  made  in  the  press  work, 
<^aaflity  of  the  ink,  between  the  small 
and  large  paper  copies.      "  In  regard  to 
4be  iimiNsic  talub  of  these  volumes,  it 
it  hoped  they  will  be  found  deserving  of 
the  approbation  of  the  public;  many 
w^rp  and  valuable  ancient  publications 
ipdll,  foir  the  first  tiinef  be  made  gene- 
tally  known,  and  the  deficiencies,  and  er- 
mrs  of  preceding  bibliographers  supplied 
and  corrected,  where  found  necessary. 
By  means  of  fkc  similies  of  types  and 
cats,  a  number  of  books  will  be  more 
aatiffiOturily  described  than  heretofore ; 
mod,  consequently,  will  make  a  moi« 
lasting  impression  upon  the  memory  of 
%be  reader.    Of  the  extraordinary  value 
of  the  library  here  described,  it  is  hardly 
vaoetsary  to  apprise  the  classical  stu- 
dent ai^  collector.    It  is  the  wish  of  the 
»oble  owner,  that  a  collection,  whidh  has 
lieeii  obtainied  at  a  very  great  expense, 
taring  a   series  of    years,   shoifid    be 
fUtlifiilly  made  known  to  the  publico 
Mid  if  either  his  lordship,  or  the  public, 
•xperieoce  any  disappointment   at  the 

C^t  attempt  to  carry  such  a  wish 
execution,  the  author  is  exclusively 
jratpontfiUc  for  snob  failure.** 


It  will  be  published  in  two  volaaie% 
super  royal  octavo,  price  to  sobeeriben. 
51.  5s.  6iiy  copies  only  will  be  prialea 
on  large  paper  at  121.  ISs.  eaeb  copr, 
the  which  latter  are  snbteribed,  tt&g 
impression  of  the  small  paper  wiH  ktt 
Umited  to  500  copies.  It  is  requeued 
that  letters  post  paid  addresied  to  Hm 
Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin,  sent  either  to  MiKifc 
Longman  and  Co.  Paternoster.  Rcw} 
Messrs.  White  and  Cochrane,  FlecU 
street,  London  j  or  to  Mr.  Gutoh,  Book- 
seller, Bristol. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  bat  jtast  complefeel  • 
new  map  of  Germany,  in  six  sheeliof 
double  elephant,  being  the  largest  laanoff 
that  empire  ever  drawn  and  pnhHsBoil 
in  Bngluid. 

The  following  anptngements  have  Wttt 
made  for  leoturet  tt  the  Sorry,  Inttita- 
tioo,  in  the  ensuing  season :  M^  Colt- 
ridge  on  the  Bellet  Lettres,  to  conra^enei^ 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  Novcmoer,  «iid 
to  be  continoed  on  each  successive  INiat- 
day.  Mr.  J.  MatonGood,  on  the  PMfo* 
topby  of  Physics,  to  oommenot  o« 
Friday  the  SOth  of  November,  to  bo 
continued  on  each  soootsding  Fcidty. 
And  Dr.  Crotch  on  Mntic,  to  comMenoo 
early  in  1813. 

In  the  Press,  Amciican  State  Papers 
and  Oomtpondoaoe. 

Dr.  Button  it  prepariog  a>  new  and 
much  improved  edition  of  his  Philoso|^ 
cal  Dictionary. 

Preparhig  for  the  Press,  in  one  foknii 
ocUvo,  by  John  Mitford,  A.  B.  Il» 
Achilleit  of  Statins,  wiih  the  oaiittfii 
of  several  MSS.  and'some  editioot  wfktm 
readings  have  not  been  gives  bdht^ 
particularly  two  very  scarce  ooM  W> 
longing  to  Lord  Spencer.  ThltlMliit 
intended  to  be  followed  by  the  TivMib 
Speedily  will  be  poblbbed  a  Qwk 
Testament  with  Qxiesbaeh's  Text.  .  It 
will  contain  ooploos  lOMitet  ftom  Bmiift 
RapbeV  Kypke,  Scblehtner,  RoteMW- 
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Select  LUfrary  Iiifamaim. 


Ik,  Ice.  in  fiuniliar  Latin,  together  with 
^fmrmW^  passages  from  the  Classics,  and 
with  references  to  Vergerus  for  Idioms, 
and  Boslpr  pUi^es,  9  vols.  8f9.  a  law  co- 
pies MMrge  paper. 

The  Elements  of  English  Grammar, 
with  numerons  exercise,  ^uettions  for 
eftBlliiatioas,  aad  notes,  for  the  u^e  of 
the  ailviACed  rtident.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  AHao,  MMt^r  of  tba  Oramouir 
Schools  ^evbury. 

Mt.  G.  Tofrnsend  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  at  length  finished  his 
long  promised  Poem  of  Armagi-ddon, 
ip  tvclvc  booka.  It  is  expected  to  he 
poblisbad  aboat  ntxt  Easter. 

liisa  Mitford,  the  author  of  Chris- 
i^tM,  Miscelianeooa  Prif-ms,  &c.  hat 
%pdertakeB  a  seriea  of  Narrative  Foena 
fM  the  Female  Cbaraoter  in  the  variooa 
feiiUiobs  of  lifs.  The  first  ▼oliunc  eon* 
U\*mg  fi -voch  and  The  Sisters  of  the 
Q^tUge,  is  now  in  the  Press. 

Jdr.  Andrew  Horn  will  imosKliately 
pafc  Id  the  Praw  a  short  Essay,  in  which 
the  arot  oC  Vision  is  detarmined  i  and,  by 
the  discovery  uf  a  new  function  in  the 
^rgan,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  cxpUlDing 
its  mecbaoiun  and  the  Tarious  pheno- 
|MHia»  apoa  principles  hitherto  onat* 
laipptcd. 

A  small  impression  is  reprinting 
with  a  new  historieal  and  biognphical 
paefaoe^  of  that  extremely  scarce  book 
entitled  A  Spiritual  and  most  pracioust 
^  Prrle,  teachyng^  all  sen  to  love  and 
Unbrace  the  Or  sse  as  a  most  swcte  and 
nooessarye  Thynffe  -,  with  pirelac*,  3cc. 
by  Edwarde,  Didie  of  SomrKnt,  Uncle 
lo  Ring  Edward  VI.  It  wa*  )>rmrcd  in 
tbe  year  IS'iO,  and  an  account  of  t  mny 
be  fouDcl  isc.Walpole's  Ruyal  and  N«ilile 
Author*.  It  is  a  euvioiis  fact  that  a 
considfrabk  sum  was  offered  some  time 
ago  for  an  old  copy  of  this  book  by 
public  Advertisement  -in  one  o^  our 
Uaivenities.  A  few  copies  will  be  taken 
off  on  Inrge  paper. 

Mr.  Davi.  8  has  in  great  forwardnev 
a  fifib  edition  o*  his  Treatise  on  Land 
linrveyiug,  to  which  will  be  added  a 
anpplenMrot  un  conducting  subtcTraneous 
Siunreyoy  a.  d  a  portrait  of  the  Author, 
the  whute  b^  tng  rewritten  and  newly 
nrrsngud. 

In  the  PrekM,  No.  XVI.  of  the  Gentle- 
nan*a  Matbctnattcal  C-in|Mnion  for 
1813. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  GenemI 
Biofrmpby  in  4to.  by  Dr.  Aikiih  Ibe  Bev« 


T.  Moigan,  and  oUmn,  la  going  toFrea* 
and  the  ninth,  lo  emnplete  the  votk,  wiU 
follow  with  aH  eonveninnt  apaei. 

Hr,    ^^9m»m,   kaa  pnffmwi  •  nev 
trektiae  on  Cleogiaphj.  in  wfaiek 
Geography  islDclnided. 

A  Btw  aditioii  «f  ib*  U§»  «r 
(snmamcd  Aahtmm^  iudkdmi 
coiions  pfOpliacief  won   %fi«toij(al  if^ 

dleClun%  llro*  tfm  fdgs  of  BnUi  10  wi 
Obarlai  is  In  tlw  rntib 

Mr.  Prey,  k  i 
brew  and  Engliah  Grsi 
tionaryintwopnrta;  the 
ill  tfaa  prinitiret  and  Jtrtinflwa  fci  tta 
Hebfww  and Chnldgle  lam«^ai,  vtti 
Latin  and  EngHah  trnniiiliia.  nnd^ 
aeoonn  tneprtncipnw  smvbv  In  uadn  Hv 
Engliah,  wHb  a  IMtnlnBglitfanu 

the  late  Mrw  CtaMbaritaid^  IMMortf 
the  Christian  IMIgkii^  H  aktai  l»  H 
repnbliahed   in  •  Ma) 
form. 

Tbe1lav.lt  OInrfcs 
Prophetie  Heeotdtnf  tfcn  CWMl  ftk 
aacred^  moral,  and  poHlMI}  In  a  €bli^ 
nalogicnl  series  eC  striki^  ni 
nntidpatkmi  of   tiw    htm 
Ckriftendoai,  hidlcntliv  tt| 
pffoaching  period  o^  ttaanm' 

Dr.  PritehanI  of  BriiM, 
publish  the  Arsl  Tolnmo  JT 
into  the  History  of  the : 
the  Nature  of  its  Pbyrienl. 

Mr.  Lovell,  BnikHaiy 
tiogdon,  is  prepnthir   M 
New  System  of  Dnoaaciwi 
every  example  vorked  M  iNfAL 
toblca  for  finding  tft«  vifcn^ii  mf 
number  af  foet  Mi  taslM^  ftftk  M 
feet,  efeob 

'^M  Rev.  9.  Bnnw 
lish,  in  a  dnodaciao 
for  Schoob;  contafnlaif 
Sunday  in  the  yanr,  ttsd 
day,  Im.  of  lenftha 
adaptfxl  Id  youag  pOTHwi  fli 
abridged  from  noraa^  S^ifa 
Porreus,  Ibc  ftc. 

Mr.  Newton  D0MMnhB(#^1 
Aecidentft  of  ItaMn  Uir. 

Mr.  Bickiaaon,  lhivt|r 
■Mgiatrate  for  thaemdiitf 
iMun  and  Lincoin»  bu  \m  IIa  Unuft 
Practical  Eapoaitiott  of  Ikn  l^mtitm 
to  the  oAee  and  dntlaa  of.a  JMlntf 
the  Feace,  oantinnad  to  'ite  mM  A 
Trinity  Tkna  5t  Oawrfa  IIL 

Mr«-  Jobnaon^  8w|nQ|^  k^ 


_  •_ 


List  xg  fVgrM  f«ceMl^  fuiliakaf. 


«*»» 


ly  ofi  the  Infldeixce  of  Tropical 
Sy  morepanicalarly  the  climale' 
,  on  European  coiistitutiona;  the 
ilelTects  induced  thereby,  with  the 
of  obviating  and  removing  them, 
tonilly,  lautlior  of  Contes  a  ma 
ill  shortly  publish  Conseik  a  ma 
coDsisting  of  Talcs,  chiefly 
I  on  facts  i  intended  for  the 
elaMe^in  schools*  A  translation 
'ork  is  preparing  igr  the  Press, 
ntlemaii    of   the    University  of 

hi  preparing  for  the  Press  a 
1  edition  of  Martyn's  Eclogues 
(i\,  with  thirty-seven  coloured 
if  botanical  subjects, 
kijim  Bellamy  will  pot  to  Press, 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  copict 
leribedy  to  defray  the  expense,-— 
ill  of  Deism,  wherein  tba  obj^« 
rtbe  ancient  and  modem  deit^ 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments^ 
the  last  si)cteen  hundred  yearsi 
Porphyry  and  Celsnt,  down  M 
t,  Hobbei,  Mingbrolie,  Moiigani 
I,  Tindai,  and  Paine»  are  aii»* 
by  a  strict  Adherence  to  the  Mte- 
le  of  the  Hebrew  language.  TiMi 
rill  be  handsomely  printed  end 
led,  in  octtfvo,  priee  in  bonrdi» 


Kearly  ready  for  pnUication,  Prt|W<|d 
Romance,  containing  Voyagcai  lm«gP 
naires,  in  one  votttmeyStipeir  royal  oetato^ 
forming  a  fourth  to  Weber's  Tales  of  th9 
^st 

In  the  Press,  Blementaof  Agricnltdrat 
Chemistry,  in  a  coarse  of  lectorea  de)i<« 
vered  before  the  Board  of  A^coltare^  \if 
|r^H.»phnr  I^vy.  tUD,  «d    *< 

In  the  Press,  an  Historical  View  of  tlid 
Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain  .and 
Ireland,  fipom  the.  earliest  to  the  presenjl! 
times,  with  a  oomparative  estimate  Oi 
their  efficient  streugth,  arising  firomtheiir 
popnlaiity,  and  agrioultarp,  their  mtitin^ 
fiictures,  and  trade,*  in  every  age,  a  ue^ 
edition,  eorrected,  -enlar^^DdL  and^  Qoii- 
tinued  Uk  IdlS,  by  Oeforge  Cbalmer^ 
1^.  R.  S.  S.  A.  author  of  Caledonii^  ao4 
of  the  Gonsideratioas  on  Commerea^ 
Coins^  andCircnlatioii. 

Mr.  W.  Jac<mes,  of  Cberstay  hM  ill 
the  Pre«i,  A  Guide  to  the  'Reading  an# 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptnies,  with.  <A 
illnstrative  snpplement :  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  ^^gostns  nerman  Praijole» 
iafte  profosior  of  01? inity  and  the  otmo; 
tol  laognifiSi  in  the  Vwrpr^  of 
Halle»  tofstber  with  a  mmbobr4ifik$ 
aaithoff,«ntieai  nateiy  fte« 


i>  ■■  >i 
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r.  XXVI.  LIST   OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ANTlQVrCIBS* 

iaens  of  the  ArohiteetHral  Anti* 
of  Norfolk,  (ten  numbers).  By 
otman,  Nos.  I.  and  IL  lalio^  pricn 


Hi. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lift  and  Administration  of  Car- 
Tolseyj  with  an  appendix,  coa- 
,  beside  inany  ouripus  pablic 
mta,  pri?ate  letters  of  Charles  V, 

I«  Henry  VIIl,  Margaret  Queen 
>tland.  Queen  Katharine,  Ana 
Garin  Donglass,  the  Scotiah.  Poe^ 
resal  other  iiUistrioas  personages 
age.    By  ^hn  Gait,  4to.  3L  21. 

a  few  copies  on  royal  paper. 


mirt  of  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  lata 

iStieet,  GoHgh  Square,  Lnndoa. 

Bar.  €.  Back,  priea  Is.  \ 

Bav.  1.  f rey'i  Nvratitc^  the  M 

,  ds.  «d. 


AOTAinr*. 

MMmfi  Maaogiiafdi  ^  tta  MOm 
JnageiMnnlM,  Ma.  V.  4«a  *to.  «(L  fbillU 
price  12s.  sewed« 

Tba  dassMI  JawMd,  Haw  tt  M 
Saptambar^  lilt,  tfn 
BdgpMii  Tranriallafls  af  §onn 


wtt^  aalaB»  vis.  the  Cloiiis,  by  9L 
barlMidy  Bi^  I  tito  Pinto^  by  ■.  9IbII» 
iag,  Bia.  and  tlM  Be?.  Ms.  Ymt$i  Hi 
Progs,  by  C.  Dnnstar,  M.  A, ;  aod 
BMs^  bra  Usaslaraf  I 
■Man  r^  fonB  aaa 
pMHai  ay  A*  J.  -r  mpyf 
€haniefy  Um^  for  LaddMMi^ 
fmd  vQb  PtflUMoy  BfBaia^jNMii  tvi* 

•««  ThU  lalMBa  f•lll^  it  qM$f 
followed  by  an  English  TersloQ  of  tha 
following  fodr  Vhyi^  tii.  the  Aehaiw 
niaiuytha  WaufHUtt  W#diU  apil^ 
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List  of  Works  receMly  pukUshed. 


I^aoe.    To  be  executed  upon  the  same 
plao  with  the  Birds. 

CuUatioii  of  ao  Indian  eopy  of  the 
HdMvw  Pentateuch,   with    preliminary 
remarks,  containing  an  exact  description 
of  the  mantiscript,  and  a  notice  of  some 
otherij   (Hebrew  and  STriac)  collected 
by  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.  D. 
in  the  year  1806,  and  now  deposited  in 
the  Public  library,  Cambridge;  also  a 
Collation  and  Description  of  a  MS.  roll 
ofthe  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  Magillah 
of  Ahasnerus,  ffh>m  the  Hebrew    copy 
originnlly  extant  in  Brazen  Tablets  at 
Oca,  on  the  Malabar  Coast,   with  an 
Knglish  translation.  By  Thomas  Yeatet, 
late  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  price 
9i.  boards,  4to. 

A  Sketch  ofthe  Greek  Accidence,  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  convenient  for  Trans- 
cription. By  means  of  which  leamera 
Biay  be  assisted  in  conmiitting  it  to  me- 
monf.  Bj  J.  Hodgkin,  price  3s.  6d. 

Viigilii)  Maronis  Opera,  secundam 
Heynii  teztnm,  18mo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Coustancy  of  Israel,  an  unpr^u- 
Ac«d  illustxtttion  of  some  of  the  most 
Important  texts  of  the  Bible,  or  a  pole- 
mical, critical,  and  theological  reply  to 
a  public  letter,  by  Lord  Crawford,  ad- 
drnsfd  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  written 
without  prejudice,  by  Solomon  Bennett, 
native  of  Poland,  and  professing  the 
arts  in  London,  octavo,  boards,  price  7f . 

XOO  CATION. 

Comparison  between  the  Idioms,  Ge- 
Mua,  and  Phraseology  of  the  French  and 
Xnglish  Languages,  by  W.  Dnverger, 
ISmo.  price  5s.  bound. 

Rose  and  Emily;  or,  Sketches  of 
Youth.  By  Mrs.  Roberts,  author  of 
Moral  Views,  19mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

Five  hundred  Questions  on  Murray's 
Grammar,  and  lrTing*s  Elements  of 
Composition ;  by  James  Adair,  Is. 

A  Brief  View  of  the  respective  Oaims 
«f  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hollingsworth,  A.  M. 


S 


The  Reciter:  a  work  adapted  to  the 
vie  of  schools;  consisting  of  pieces 
Boral,  religious,  and  sacred,  in  vene  and 
prose,  selected  and  classed  on  a  new 
plan.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Ward,  M.  A. 
f  vols.  ISmo.  7s.  hoards. 

Fim  ABTS. 

iMKbcape  ABiraals»  im  a  Series  of 


tte 
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Art.  I.  Olservatiofu  on  the  Ckqracterf  Cnitomif  iftiul  SuflfrsAhm  ^ 
the  Irish  f  and  9n  4ome.  of  the  Causes  ^  m^kh  kofk  rdmoii  ikt  mofdi 
and  political  Imfuro-oement  of  Ireland.  By  Daniel  Dewar.  8Vo.  pp.  i^ 

l^ricc  108.  6d.    Gale  and  Curdik    1812. 

V^ANY  of  the  books^  published  in  this-PMleitanteoiintrjrr 
are  works  of  supererogation,  which,  according  to, our 
critical  creed ,  are  neither  necessary  nor  oi^tQrious  ;.•  umtbcor 
required  of  the  authors  bv  their  duty  to  the  publici  nor  cooi* 
peiisating  in  any  degree  tot  the  time  niifipeiit  in  wrftin|^  or 
reading  them.  Indeed,  were  the  piiblicatioit.  qf  iwoks  l^* 
Vtricted  to  those  in  which 'utility  or  exceUetiCe  -wotii^  .pt«« 
dominant^  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  maniir 
Pictures  .of  this  kingdom  would  be  reduced  .within  a  small, 
compass,  and  monopplized  by  a  few  hands^— small  and  fevr 
comparatively,  we  mean;  for  still  there  woald  be  hgd» 
enough  composed  and  circulated  to  delight  and  ioatmi^t.  the 

E resent  age,  and   to  increase  by .  a  large  bequest  thfi  ia« 
eritance  of  posterity.     But  as,  in  this  free  country,  ererf 
man  has  the  right  to  make  as  great  a  fool  of  himself  as  h* 

i>leases,  provicled  be  does  it  at  his  own  expenso-^rand  pub"* 
isbing  a  silly  book  being  one  of  the  readiest  and  mpik 
effectual,  though  not  one  of  the  least  expensive,  modes  of 
doing  this — thousands  are  tempted  tbustp  expose  tbemselvea 
to  the  compassion  of  their  intelligent  frieiids,  and  the  neglect, 
if  not  the  scorn,  of  an  inflexible  public.  For,  however  di^^led 
or  deceived  at  first,  by  a  meretricious  appearance  or  plan* 
fible  pretensions,  in  the  end  the  pnblic,  by  its  vpfce  or  bj 
its  silence,  judges  rightly  concerning  every  perfi^niiaace  ia 
literature,  that  has  had  the  fortune  to  obwo  notfivKw^.  It 
is  true,,  that,  with  the  multitude  of  ephemend  r'^II^^Hit 
jnany  a  ;rdame,  in   which  utility  ana  ttodkBM -mt  aJMih* 
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dominant,  falls  into  early  oblivion ;  but  though  this  seems 
hard  upon  the  author's,  it  arises,  not  from  want  of  discemmeot 
or  generosity  in  the  public,  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
things.  It  is  the  common  lot  gf  man,  in  every  ordinary 
walk  of  life,  that  his  good  works  should  be  known  but  to  a 
few,  and  receive  even  from  these  only  transient  and  lukewarm 
applause.  A^  for  his  fpllies,  especially  in  literati^re,  happy 
is  he  who  sees  all  his  efforts  to  blazon  tbem  iqiapany»  ^d 
who  in  spite  of  himself  escapes  disgrace  by  escaping  notice. 
Transcendant  talents  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  comraand 
attention.  Th^y  n|us.t  hp  epinently  f^fpu^^i^j  adventitious 
circumstances  in  the  rank  or  situation  of  tJie  poMessor,  or 
they  must  be  luckily  employed  on  subjects  of  univeml 
interest,  before  they  can  attract  universal  admiratioii ;  nay, 
with  all  these  advantages,  they  frequently  fail  o^  sccaring 
that  success  which  they  seem  to  merit.  It  cannot  be  Qther* 
wise.  Is  there  a  man  living  in  this  kingdofn,— |tf.  there  a 
Reviewer,  even  in  bis  plural  capacity,  wfao  rcM^^Htlicliooks 
that  issue  from  the  pres$?  No^  c«rta|nlj«  \V;e  gp.iB^tllWf 
and  ask.  Is  there  a  man,  or  a  revie^er^  who  ie%da  eifisiy 
work  published,  that  deserves  to  be. read 9  l^baM^  (ft* 
It  depends,  therefore,  on  circumstance  beyoiid  tbe  p^wer 
of  an  auljior,  whether,  having  done  fiis  vest  tx>  merit  a 
bearing,  and  having  merited  it,  he  can  obtain  one  frain  a 
sufficient  number  €£  judges,  who  have  aiithority  widp  tha 

Juhlic,  to  recommenci  him  to  general  perusal.  '  Ai^  ifia 
is  own  age  he  fail  to  acquire  the  due  rp«fard  of  harpQoiii^ 
there  is  little  hope  that  his  naqne  will  be  re?tfe4  surid  kJorfMred 
bj  posterity;  since  it  is  almost  cerlaipp  that,  in  pwety  MMra- 
t|on  others,  as  meritorious  as  himself,  will  anse,  woo  any 
labour  as  well  and  as  unsuccessfully  as  he«    Ifaiiy  worios  ot 

S^nius  and  learning  perish  before  their  autjiora ;  moreibllow 
em  to  the  grave ;  yet,  after  all,  posterny  b  deprinredy  fa| 
the  injuries  of  Time,  of  little  that  wouIdT  l)av^  eidQeBti^ 
benefited  it.  There  is  no  reaikon  to  .believe  that  tko  omi^ 
positions  of  one  poet,  equal  in  rank  to  Hpnieij^  Viigjlj  or 
Afiiton,  have  been  lost  in  times  past :  every  ciy^sM  |ge 
bas  its  poets  of  the  second  order,  who  necesniSg;  di|pi^ 
xnost  of  the  admiration  of  their  contemponurieiy  wiri|ptt 
injustice  or  disparagement  to  those  of  the  same  taidk^^rilio 
preceded  theoi,  and  whose  fame,  having  passed  tfa'  foBf 
gradually  wanes  till  it  is  extinguished,  never*  10^  liii  ro» 
iiewed. 

We  have  been  led  quite  out  of  our  inteodtd  comae  Ijf 
following  these  'vanishing  light?,  and  we  msiat  afanqpl7 
return  to  the '  thought,  that  sugges  aeiifou^  ■ 

this  artiele.^    We  meant  to  have  a       i>  -  ^         ^ 
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^orks  of  supererogation,  as  we  have  termed  tfaem|  are^ 
mblished,  it  is  no  mean  recommendation  of  a  new  book  to 
ay,  that  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be;  and  this  character  we 
an  fairly  give  to  the  volume  before  us.  On  the  first  page  it 
J  briefly  and  modestly  called  *•  Observations  on  Ireland  ;*'  and 

0  reader  will  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal,  whb  does  not 
it  down  with  unreasonable  expectations^  voluntarily  excited,' 
nd  by  no  means  warranted  by  the  unassuming  appear^nce^ 
lain  title;  and  sensible  introduction  of  Mr.  De>va,r*9 
ork. 

To  trace  the  circumstances  thut  form  national  cban^^ter^ 

1  one  of  the  most  carious   and  entertaining  inquiricS|  th^^ 
in  be  pursued  in  the  history  of  man  ;  though,  aft^r  w  tb^ 
efinitions    that  may  be  given  of  the  moral   and  pbysiifial 
E^mplexion  of  a  people,  the  individuals  who  compote  it 
ir^  so  much  from  each  other,  by  personaV  charaotcnrisliof^ 
faich  are  more  distinct  than   national  ones,  thai  it  h<  im^ 
Dssible,    with  language,   so   to  deveribe  an  £ngli»biaao/  a 
dotchman,    or  an    Irishman,    ibat    a  strangev  of    anotbei 
)Untry,  meeting  with  all  three,  eould  diseriininate  botweeor 
16    one  and  the  others, — though   a  person,  habitually  ac-^ 
jainted  with  the  several  nations,  would  easily  do  it.    9^ 
lis  as  it  may,  there  is  such  a  thin^  a^  nation;^!  character^ 
id  no  reader  of  bistoiy  ever  thimka  qf  the  Jew§,  tl;ie  (ite6f^^^ 
e  RcMiians,  or  the  UQths,  without  having  formea  ]|i  bii| 
ind  an  idea  of  ea^by  so  idj^jpticsilt  that  he  distinguishes  thef^ 
or  kinds  of   people  as  e^ly  aaund^y   as  in  nn^QUiry.M 
ftioguishes  any  four  persons  whom  he  h»a  formeily  kilov^ii4 
Mr.   Dewar's  Brst  chapter  is  ^^   on  the  cbaradtar  of  liu^ 
tab.''     There  are  three  classes  of  people  in  tfaa  isl^ncl^ 
eatlv  differing  from  each  other  in  genius,  manners,  eqstdm^ 
d  dispositions ;   agreeing  only  in  one  point— ^o  love  Ih6ir 
untry  above  every  other  on  the  fecer  of  the  earth.    Thef 
iive  Irish,  nearly  resemble  the   Highlanders  iu  lan^age 
d    temper,  and    heartily  hate  the  pther  two  cli^sses  o^ 
labitants  as  tyrants  and  intruder^.    'jThe  A7%gU-Hikerr^iff3f^j^ 

English 'Colonists,  though  proud  of  Win^  Irisnmp9>  ^19 
II  of   prejudice   against  the  aborigABes  qf   the  d^untry,. 
(om   they  scorn    and   despise  withi  hereditary  pride  wd 
lorance.     The   descendants   of  the   Scotch  Settkrs^  who 
rigrated  to  Ulster  in  the  reign  of  Gfaarles  II.  are,  like  their 
untry  men  wherevefr  dispersed,  a   sobeir,  induslrioas,  ^^mi  | 
iving  race.     Of  each  of  these  kindreds  Mr.  Dewar  gives  ' 
clear  account,  but  particularly  of  the  piost  interes^iogwr* 
J  native  Irish,  who  are  by  far  the  mostftutnetous,  n^gleqted^: 
1  miserable  of  the  three:    indee4.io  the  course  of  hia:^ 
unaes  wh^n  he  speaks  of  *^  the  Irisb",^'  he  mi^ans  tbeoi*  Th#^ 
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following  exeerpts  from  his  large  detail  will  shew  the  c 
potent  features  of  the  character  of  these  aborigines. 

<  There  is  no  mark  by  which  the  Irishman  f  always  recoHectiog 
by  this  I  mean  the  original  race  of  the  country^)  is  more  dtsdngui 
than  mqultstivenui.  He  will  walk  miles  with  jou  to  discorer  wIkr 
come  from»  wheie  yon  are  goiog*  and  what  is  your  busioets ;  he 
appear  merry  to  m^e  you  frank,  and  perfecdy  untutored  and  simple, 
a  design  constantly  in  view/  p*  36. 

'  An  inquiftitiye  turn  of  mind  is  generally  accompanied  with  i 
degree  of  thoughtfulness.  A  Highlander  is  both  inquisitiTe  and  thoo 
fill,  so  is  an  Irishman  ;  though  lam  inclined  to  think,  that  be  ha 
got  quite  so  much  of  the  pensive  philosopher  in  hb  nature.  He  can  i 
more  easily  become  jocular  than  a  Highlander ;  nor  is  he  so  apt  to  i 
those  moral  reflexions  on  the  common  incidents  of  life.  The  iattef  I 
degree  of  tender  melancholy  in  his  disposition  which  influences  no 
his  habits  of  thinking ;  whereas  the  former,  though  far  from  bebg  d 
tute  of  melancholy,  is  not  subject  in  the  same  degree  to  its  cootroQl.'pi 

<  Acttteness  and  shrewdness  aie  also  qualities  which  strongly  aud 
Irish  character ;  and  yet  these  valuable  qualities  are  often  concak 
that  appearance  of  simplicity,  and  that  bmndering  precipitancy  whit 
nsghtiiy  amuse  every  stranger.  Indeed,  these  last  disposinoos  sees 
very  conmtible  with  any  extraordinary  quickness  of  apprehensiosi 
might  lead  one  to  suppose,  were  it  not  for  the  most  undeuabk  endcs 

^  the  contrary,  that  it  really  had  no  existence.  But  let  any  one  cosi 
with  an  Irishman  on  any  subject  that  is  not  altogether  beyond  his  a 
landing,  and  he  will  find  him  shrewd  though  uoletterea,  and  asii 
nnintelugent,  though  on  most  subjecu  uninformed ;  possessiwa 
fill  ^fity  of  comprehension,  and  an  equally  siiugular  talent  rarr 
original  remark.  These enduements  when  roundin  a  person  edaoMl 
Bolished,  and  when  allied,  as  in  his  case  they  geneially  nre^  wirii  s 
want  playfulness  of  fancj,  produce  the  happiest  effect,  and  fimi  a  dm 
nt  once  pleasing  and  onginal. 

'  Strong  lo^  atuchment  forms  a  very  prominena  part  of  dA 
racter.  "Hic  Irishman  like  the  Highlander  must  often  i^  from  hsM 
must  go  in  search  of  that  bread  which  his  country  denies  hia,  bit  k 
never  forget  the  cottage  of  bis  early  yean :  whether  in  the  cast  or 
tiiough  even  buried  amid  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  St*  Gilcn's,  tel 
▼alley  in  which  he  first  beno  to  live,  and  die  green  hills  of  his  nana 
with  all  the  soft  and  endearing  associations  which  they  i  wall  a, 
cease  to  warm  his  imaginadon,  nor,  to  his  latest  honr^  do  thej^ 
from  his  memory.  The  wild  and  simple  strains  which  fins  del^ 
him  in  the  cabin,  while  they  sooth  his  sorrows  in  a 
cherish  his  fondness  for  home,  by  ezdting  the  tenc 
delightfol  sympathies  of  the  human  heart'  p.  SI. 

'  This  txtreme  warmth  of  affircuon,  this  strong 
kiodred,  ;s  very  compauble  with  some  degree  of  tnriiiilenoe  or 
.  fec^ity.^  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  fbllowii^  aneetee  d 
a  beautiful  illustration:  it  is  recorded  in  Lehukk^s  IGaiory  d 
bnd«  umltr  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sizdi.  OX  anor^  the  Csri 
Irish  chtcftsio  of  O^Fally,  had  alanned  the  by  « 
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die  district  of  Kildare.  He  was  surprised  bv  Fitz-Eustace^ .  ani^ii 
bnM^  put  to  the  rout.  The.  chieftaint .  in  .eiaaeavouriDg.Jt<^  ^f&fS^^^ 
hia  pursuers,  fell  from  his  horse:  his  son^  the  companii^  oi  his'^d^aiql^ 
1^,  stopped  and  remounted  him ;  but  unhappily  the  fadier  faf  a  'i^ 
Bpod  time  to  the  ground.  A  generous  contest  was  Aow  (^Mtililenlbed 
between  the  father  and  son^  which  of  them  shoqld  be  resignM'  ti^  tbfe 
■lercy  of  the  enemy.  The  youth  urgeiltly  pressed  Ins  fttner  ^xm  take 
m  horsey  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  tp  iseite  thfc'' present  moment 
ibf  providing  for  his  own  safety.  The 'father  obstinately  refiised ; 
commanded  his  son  to  fly,  and  was  qlnckly  made  prisoner.'  p,  35.  ^ 

,'  *  In  this  short  sketch  of  the  character  of  an  Inshman,  I  cannot  omit 


ity  to  friends  as  a  component  part*    It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
make  this  remark,  since  this  quality  has  sometimes  been  denied  \AiA,* 

p.^  It  is  also  said,  that  the  Irish  are  deceitful;  that  notwithstandidg 
nUi. their  promises,  they  will  betray  a  friend  to  serre  themselves  |  and 
lUs^is  held  forth  as  the  general  character  of  that  people.  No  opinion 
jPKi  be  more  contrary  to  truth.  Let  them  only  be  convinced^  tiutt  ypu 
lye  their  friend^  and  they  will  never  forsake  yon ;  they  will  do  thor 
Btmost  to  serve  you.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  refer  to  many  inatancei 
jfk  support  of  this  assertion.'   pp.  36.  87. 

X  *  From  fidelity  to  friends,  the  transition  is  easy  to  hospitaSty*  t)xt 
iKMpitality  of  the  Irish,  like  that  of  the  Scotdsh  highlandeni,  is  i 
jierbial;  and  never  surely  has  a  stranger  visited  the  ncigfabonnng  il 
fMfaout  having  liad  satisfactory  proofs  of  it.  The  poor  labourei^  % 
A«»  only  potatoes  for  himself  and  his  children,  will  give  the  be^*  i 
-1^  pot  to  the  guest^  from  whatever  quarter  he  may  come:  I|e ' 
4IOWS  his  simple  fare  with  a  kindness  that  has  often  delijj^ifd 
IJnJike  the  peasants  of  some,  other  countries,  who ''firown  at'  t&ei 
^jering  intruded r,  he  seems  to  feel  a  real  pleasure '  in  giving  ToocL  to 
tlh^  hungry  ;  he  gives  the  hearty  welcome  of  his  country  to  all  who 
.tBproach  his  humble  cotr^^eud  mile  faUte  duk*.  At  first  I  thooj*  * 
^■Mt  this  might  be  tb^  form  of  salutation,  on  extraordinary  occasi 
Imt  when  I  found  that  man,  woman,  and  child,  shooted  Otj^ 
fniiU'dmU  to  ej^ery  visitant,  and  even  to  every  beggary  1  fell  i 
bjftoniahed.'  p.  38. 

^  **  \  must  advert  to  that  nisceptibility  of  gratitude  and 
Vr  observable  in  the  Irish.  They  are  rather  prone  to  extrawt  in 
'-tfftar  prepossessions  or  their  antipathies^  their  lore  or  their  hatfCiL 
^4%Bey  have  no  idea  of  the  heartless  neutralky  of  indifievencey  of  .the 
4%id  torpor  of  iosensibiHty ;  and  it  is  with-  difficulty,  they  can. ntttn* 
i'friii  ^at  equanimity  of  mind,  which  accords  with  the  h^ppy  mediuni 
HHF  moderation.  They  are  ardent  and  high  spirited;  and  though  m^ 
■%i^  proud  as  Highlanders,  they  have  got  all  their  impetuosity.  ^ 
Xjptopie'  inr  the  world  can  be  made  bettor  fiiends,  and  it  is  not  cssjf 
fo  conceive  of  worse  enemies.  They  have  ^  some  vanity,  andtbey 
snay*^  flattered ;  they  possess  warm  sftctions,  and  they  may  very 
ly  be  secured;  but  they  have  a  degree  of  resentment  that  WiU 
X  J^farm  with  impunity  to  be  injured  or  insolted.'  p.  41. 

*  A  boodred  ttioussnA  iveleonies» 


v-«*. 


'•j  *  '  '  .  pr- 
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in  his  second  chapter,  Mr.  Dewar  draws*  an  aWe  comi 
parison  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  trish^  much  to  tb^ 
advantage  of  the  former,  but  only  so  in  consequence  oF  the 
greater  privileges  enjoyed  by  them  under  their  native  chief- 
tains, and  the  abject  state  of  bondage  and  wretchedness) 
in  Avhich  the  latter  have  been  held  by  the  oppression  of  theii 
English  lords.  The  Highlander  and  the  Irishman  are  both 
of  one  stock,  but  the  Irishman  grew  on  the  sunless  side  6f 
the  tree,  and  soured  and  hardened  in  the  wind,  while  the 
Highlander  ripened  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  day.  Of 
the  degradation  of  the  Irish  under  English  tyranny,  the  fdU 
lowing  passage  gives  horrible  and  adecting  proofs. 

<  They,  (the  Irish)  since  the  period  in  which  their  country  was 
first  invaded  by  the  English,  became  subject  to  the  peq>etual  annoy- 
ance of  enemies,  by  whom  they  were  viewed  as  an  inferior  order  of 
beings,  and  by  whom,  therefore,  they  were  treated  with  injustice  and 
cruelty.  They  soon  learned  to  exercise  the  same  ferocity  on  i  peo^ 
))Ie  by  whom  they  were  slain  with  impunity;  at  least,  who  paid  i 
very  inconsiderable  fine  as  die  price  of  their  life.  They  adopted  t 
mode  of  reasoning  certainly  not  illogical,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  most  other  nations  in  their  circumstances.  They 
were  oppressed  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  adventurers,  who  rendered 
their  superiority  in  military  skill  only  subservient  to  the  destructioa 
of  an  inoiFending  people  ;  they  naturally  concluded,  therefore,  that  everf 
means  by  which  they  could  extirpate  such  tyrants,  or  by  which  tbc^ 
could  inflict  that  justice  which  their  crimes  had  merited,  and  for  which 
the  English  laws  made  no  provision,  was  not  only  lawful,  but  highly 
patriotic  and  expedient.  Hence  their  judgment  and  feelings  were  ia 
some  degree  perverted ;  hence  the  shocking  atrocities  and  violadons 
of  solemn  engagements  with  which,  towards  their  enemies,  they  have 
been  chargeable  ;  and  hence  the  ferocity  which  their  character  must 
necessarily  have  assumed,  from  the  perpetual  scenes  of  carnage  and 
pi  blood,  of  murder  and  of  perfidy,  in  which  they  were  involved.'  p*65. 

At  page  75,  there  is  a  striking  extract  from  Spenser*s  VitH) 
6f  Ireland^  Written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  which 
We  shall  copy  the  conclusion.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  Bards^ 
who  in  their  strains  exalted  the  banditti  of  their  country 
into  heroes,  Spenser,  himself  a  bard,  who  well  kne\V  how 
to  sing  the  praises  of  heroes,  says — 

'  <VAs  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for 
cl^em  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from 
the  praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself:  as  of  a  most  nocorioui 
|hief  and  oudaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  life-time  upon  spoils  ani 
robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  pi-aise  will  say,  that  he  was  not 
j)ne  of  the  idle  milk- sops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire-side  i  aad 
that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms  and  valiant  enterprises :  Uist 
lie  dtd-iiever  eat  his  meat,  before  he  had  won  it  with  the  swei^f 
that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  maotle ;  bqt 
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nied  coiAiitoDly  to  keep  othera  waking  to  defend  iheir  liFes ;  and  did 
Bgbt  his  caodJc  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  lo  lead  liini  in  tho 
darkness:  thjt  the  tky  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day  i  that 
he  loved  not  to  lie  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him  ;  but 
where  he  caniL'  he  took  by  force  the  spoils  of  other  inea'a  loi-e,  and 
left  but  lament^iLJOQ  to  their  Jove  is  :  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp, 
Dlar  lays  of  Jove,  bui  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  annour; 
aJld  finally,  th,^t  he  died,  nol  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many  wail 
Wben    he   dfed,  that  dearly  bought   hia   death."  '  p.  76. 

Mr.  Dewar  adJs,  that  *  the  persons  whom  Spenser  men- 
tions' as  thieves  anJ  outlaws,  '  were  no  doubt  those  who 
gloried  in  resisting  the  English  Government.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  progress  of  time  the  whole 
•f  his  description  may  iiave  been  literally  verified  ;  and  that 
Ae  mere  disturbers  of  the  peace,  the  banditti  of  the  woods 
and  mountains,  assumed  the  praise,  which  is  the  legitimate 
reward  of  patriotism  and  virtue.'  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
Vas  the  case,  and  these  poor  barbarians  were  not  less  entitled 
(o  the  praise  ihey  assumed  for  tlic  virtue  which  they  had 
not,  than  the  Alexanders  and  Bonapartes,  of  ancient  and 
niQderti  times,  wiio  made  kingdoms  and  empires,  instead 
of  woods  and  mountains,  the  scenes  of  their  enormities. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Irish  language,  Mr.  Dewar  informs 
4s,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  between  which  and  the 
Gttelic  there  is  so  little  diiference,  that  an  Irishman  and  a 
Highlander  can  comerse  together  easily.  The  number  of 
people  who  B|)eak  this  language,  is  said  to  amount  to  two 
millions,  of  wliom  all  are  incapable  of  understanding  a 
Cmtmued  discourse  in  English.  This  is  an  important  tac^ 
and  much  of  the  force  of  Mr.  Dewar's  arguments  on  the 
Ignorance  and  misery  of  the  Irish,  as  well  as  those  that 
teiet  to  the'  best  means  of  enlightening  their  minds  and 
ameliorating  tiieir  conditions,  depends  onthe  establishment  of 
it.  The  calculation  was  made,  on  the  most  accurate  grounds 
ftat  could  Be  taken,  by  Dr.  Stokes,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
Ad  the  Necessity  of  publishing  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish 
(flnguage,  but  supposing  it  to  be  overrated  by  five  hundred 
^ousaud,  there  still  remain  a  million  and  a  half  of  natives, 
who  understand  no  tongue  but  the  Irish.  '  Now,'  saya 
Mr.  Dewar,  '  the  established  Church  has  made  no  provision 
whatever  for  this  population ;    lliere  is  not  one  of  its  ministera 

i^So'  preaches  in  this  language It  is  true  most  of  these 

we  Roman  Catholics.     Are   they  not    forced,   however,   to 
remain  in  the  bo^iom  of  the  Roman  Church!     Their  priesta 

g'ie  them  iJiat  instruction  in  the  venerable  tongue  of  their 
ibers,  which  the  prtttestant  teachers  have  always  denied 
tfuuD.' 


,  In  his  observations  on  tome  parts  of  thebistmy  of  IffelMd; 
liitr.  Dewar  shews,  that  she  has  been  sfffeat  tuflferer^  ainoa 
the  conquest  of  the  island  by  Henry  IL,  from  a  aeries  ef 
wanton  injuries,  a  continuance  of  atndied  neglecty  aad 
an  accumulation  of  penal  statatea,  that  Mlj  mectmnt  Inr 
the  humiliated  sute  of  the  people.  Irdaod  naa  ad  bistoij 
of  her  own,  except  the  fire«sidfe  talcs  of  her  agKiataied 
wrongs,  and  her  impotent  revenge.  She  has  been  a  conqeerad 
and  enslaved  province  of  the  British  empire^  not-  an  in- 
corporated part  of  it,  enjoying  its  freedoniy  ita  triiiiiiphay  its 
glory  and  its  welfare,  though  furnishing,  in  wXk  agesy  aa 
abundant  proportion  of  the  soldiers^  WM  ecqaiied  and  se* 
cured  by  their  blood  those  unparalleled  blessinn* 

The  Keformation,  that  did   so  much  for  oillier  eoentfiei^ 
to  which  it  found  way,  has  done  little  for  Irdaaid.'  knaa 
principally   by  the  circulation  of  the  scripturea  aBong^  ail 
classes  of  the  people,  that  die  primitive  Refonneii  vera 
enabled  to  triumph  ;  it  was  by  the  word  of  God^  *  qniek  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  aword*^ .  Aaft  fhej 
weut  forth  ^  from  conquering  to  conquer.*    In  Ivriand  dMt 
aword  of  the  Spirit  has  scarcely  been  wielded*  To  neadjr  ona 
half  of  the   population  it  is  still  in  the  Ronmn  acaMenL 
The  gospel  itself,  in  Latin,  to  those  who  undeiatand  nsfthhiig 
but  Irish,  can  never  be  the  *  power  of  God  to  aalmion/  h  is 
not  pretended,  by  the  most  zealous  championa  of  the  iaapirf 4 
scriptures,  that   the  unintelligible  letter  can  enliglilen  the 
ipind,  and  quicken  the  heart ;    a  revelation  in  m  naknown 
tongue  is  no  revelation  to  him  that  hears  it;    it  ia  aa  iho 
murmuring  of  the  wind,  or  the  sound  of  waters.     On  dwdaj 
of  Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  himself  gave  nttetmnee  to  Ins 
word,  by  the  mouths  of  the  first  preachers,  it  wan  fay  hearing 
*^  every  man  in  their  awn  tongue ^  wherein  they  werm  term^  Aa 
wonderful  works  of  God,  that  three  thouaand  acrala^  of  dif* 
ferent  kindreds  and  nations,  were  cut  to  the  hearty  nndericdt 
^*  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?**    Since  tkal 
wherever  the  same  word  has  been  preached  to  the  01 
ing  and  to  the  affections,  it  has  produced  the  aam 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  put  the  same  cry  into  tbmt 
So  it  did  in   England,  and  so  in  Scotland,  at  the  p 
the  Reformation; — so  it  xtxndd  have  done  in  Inalniid,-lal 
the  poor  native  there  heard,  ^  every  man  in  kit 
vhtrein  he  was  bam^\  the  wonderful  works  of  G 
Vyhis  spirit  in  his  word.     Sir  Henry  Sidney^  in  Ihodsyarf 
Elizabeth,  pointed  out  to  the  Queen  the  naceaaity  oi^fM^ 
curing    ministers  and    teachers,   to  instruct  the   penelo'W 
Ireland   in    useful  and    religious   knowledge  thioiM-  dH 
natural  medium  of  their  own  iaoguage.    JBnt  i^amg^wm 


biogs  were  done  during  that  reign  for  the  benefit  <if  Irelandf 
he  thing  most  *  needful  was  neglected.  '    It   is  ratfonal   te;- 
liresunie,  that  if  the  scriptures  bad  been  published  and  et*»' 
UMitpded   in  Ireland    as  in  other  countries,  the   sobsequMt* 
liislory  of  the  Irish  people  would  have  been  as  much  mond^ 
lipDourtible  to  them  than  it^hasbeen,  as  the  history  of  any' 
OBiiion  that  received  the  reformed  doctrines  has  reauly  been, 
QDmpared  with  the  history  of  the  same  nation  during  three 
centuries  of  barbarism  and  superstition  preceding.    Wherever 
the  word  of  God  bad  ^free  course*  in  Europe,  it  was  glorified 
ill'   the   overthrow  of  poperv :   and,    humsinly  speaking,  its* 
irtctory  among  the  wild  Irish  would  have  been  as  Certain  and: 
as   signal,  as  it  was  among  the  fierce  and    bigoted  Scots  1* 
Now  when,  instead  of  a  day,  we  have  an  age  of  Pentecost, — 
wb^Dy  if  we  may  use  so  bold  a  form  of  speech,  the  gift  of* 
QiHlgi9^es  is  communicated  to  the  Bible  itself,  arid  it  is  suc^*** 
^^Bsively  taught    to    speak    every    language  under  heaven^t 
ikbitber    the  servants   of   God   are   commissioned   to    canry 
i^ — surely,  in  this  age,  to  the  poor  in  Ireland  also  will  tbd 
gospel  be  preached.     Indeed  an  edition  of  the  new  testament, 
ef<  Bishop  BedePs  translation,  is  now  circulating  among  them, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
The  labour  of  circulating  the  scriptures  can  never  be  labour 
iii  vain ;   its  success,  therefore,  in  Ireland  is  sure,  to  an  ex^^ 
laot  which  man   must  neither  presume  to  define  nor  limits 
What  saith  the  Lord  ?    *^   My  word  shall  not  ntum  univ 
me  void;  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  *  and  iV 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  zvhereimto  I  sent  iV.*'  Isa.  c.  55.  v.  1 1. 
Tbe  sower  never  went  forth  to  sow,  but,  though  much  seed 
■light  fail  by  the  way  side,  on  tbe  rock,  or  among  thorns^ 
mme  fell  on  good  ground,  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  abun* 
dihitly.     He   is  gone  forth  to  sow  in  the  unbroken  soil   of 
Iceland,  and  in  due  season  the    Lord  of  the    harvest  will 
gistber  a  rich  return  of  wheat  into  his  garner. 
^    We  have  expatiated   so   much    here,  that  we  may  pass 
aKghtly  over  the  remaining  contents  of  this  volume,  which 
aiierit  the  attention  of  our  readers,  rather  in  the  work  itself 
tban  in  any  imperfect  sketch  which  we  might  give  of  them,:- 
]f  we  bad  room« 

b:.The  chapter  respecting  English  Laws  and  Government  in 
Stelimd  contains  very  little  that  is  creditable  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  justice  of  this  country.  To  the  penal  code,  Mr.  Dewar 
tiriBcipaUy  attributes '  the  impediments  to  the  progress  of 
KBowledge  among  the  people^  and  consequently  infers  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On  this  popular  themci 
he  argues  long,  and  well,  and  unanswerably.  In  summing; 
9p>  the  subject' ba  rtaes  above  his  comiiaon  ton^  of  sobei^ 
reasoning. 
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.  «  In  tlie  present  case,  not  merely  (he  proprltcy  bmt  Ihe 
medily  attending  to  the  obli|fation,  urges  itself  oo  the  atte 
distracted  state  of  Ireland  demands  itr— the  praetme 
rope  demand  itr— ^he  power  and  unprincipled  aaUcioii  of  the  Tjm 
demands  it, — and  Britain,  amid  the  general  wreck  with  which  iki 
•urroanded'-^Britainy  still  raising  her  head  amid  the  ttoniiv  aadifaa| 
to  be  free,  demands  it. — ^What  infatuation  !  while  cootenduig  br  «r 
livesy  our  Jiberties,  and  for  the  consecrated  land,  dearer  tban  ul|  vhidi 
contains  the  ashes  of  our  fathers, — in  which  are  the  aepoldRi  rf 
those  patriots,  and  heroes,  and  legislators,  who  on  the  field  or  m 
the  scaffold  poured  then*  blood,  an  oblation  to  that  Freedom  vU 
their  sons  enjoy  :-— while  the  storm  seemi  still  gathering,  and  sesmif 
leayes  in  the  destructiTe  course  through  which  it  moiea,  one  sifitff 
land  in  which  the  remains  of  all  that  makes  man  Itte  His  «hs 
made  him,  may  obtain  a  secure  asylum,  shall  we  heaitate  whedier  * 
allow  our  brethren,  our  kinsmen,  with  the  same  prtvUign  tMdk  m  ttj^ 
to  share  with  us  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  aaTUig  oar  aiiiMiyy « 
perishing  amid  her  ruins  r  p.  62. 

One  consequence,  as  well  as  a  perpetuating  ca«e,  of 
the  misery  of  Ireland,  is  the  swarming  population  of  degmM 
beings,  cheaply  supported  on  potatoes  <— coateM^  Cm 
ignorance  of  better  fare  and  nobler  habits,  to  Htc  oa  thi 
coarsest  food,  and  indulge  without  foresight  or  rtftniit 
that  passion,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  while  it  moi* 
tipiies  the  species,  increases  the  sum  of  national  wietchrf- 
ness.  On  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Dewin^t  arvs* 
ments  and  illustrations,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  nil 
Tolume. 

The  measures,  which  our  author  recommends  fsr  Aa 
improvement  of  Ireland,  arc,  necessarily,  educatioa  and  veil* 
gious  instruction,  both  in  their  awn  languagtm  Esglfah 
Schools  have  been  established  in  many  parishes,  bat  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  Roman  Catholica^  who'  hate  tia 
English  language,  as  the  language  of  ProteatantisBi,  iliSsM 
be  prejudiced  against  institutions  for  teaching  it^  Mil  pR* 
vent  their  children,  as  they  have  done  in  aoi 
from  attending  them.  Mr.  Dewar,  however, 
that  they  would  willingly  hearken  to  instruction^ 
in  their  beloved  language.     He  says, 

*  I  might  perhaps  be  confounded,  and  even  hesitate  as  ai'  Ae 
of  the  opinion  which  I   hold  on  this  subject,   from  the  eosMa 
eertions  of  some  Anglo-Hibernians,  were  it  not  that  I 
been  in  the  west  of    Ireland,   and  have   it   in  my  pqwei^  iat  rt« 
peated  and  continued  observation,   to  form   my  jodgemeaU 
It  was  announced  that  the  scriptures  would  be  read  in  the 
guage,   crowds  of  catholics  came  to  hear,  who  Dtfcr  till 
a  protestnnt  read   the  bible ;  and   I  shall  ever  recoUcGt  tW 
pleasure  with  which  they  seemed  to  receive  iflstmcttSS^  the 
and  devotion  with  which  they  listened.    Those 


toctntomed  to  oppoae  erefy  ^Sbrt  to  enli|^ter&  the  pMiple  otherwise 
bAn  in  the  Eogiish  fongoei  ^o  witneised  this  singular  sceoe,  were 
Mt  only  sadsiied' from  that  period  of  the  fidlftcj  of  their  notioiMi 
Hit  of  the  indispensible  obli^adon.  and  .necessity  of  pursuing  thftfe 
node  of  instruction  for  which  I  always  hlive  contended.  One  of  these 
[rendemen  was  once  strongly  opposed  to  this  mode,  from  the  idea  thaft 
It  would  take  much  time  and  labour  :  to  teach  them  Irish ;  and  that 
though  the  people  could  not  undersnand  jEnglishj  yet  it  was  useless 
to  publish  the  Scriptures  in  Irishy  'since  there  were  few  who  could 
read  it.  From  the  time  to  ivhich  I  refer*  however*  he  was  of  4 
Very  different  opinion/ p.  12] .  ^ 

We  highly  apprpre  of  Mr.  I5ewar%  proposition^  tq 
instruct  the  Irish  in  ordinary  learning  anc{  religious  (}utiesj[ 
by  means  of  Highland  preachers  and  schoolmasters.  6q 
the  bigotry  and  prejudice  o£  the  priests  what  tbey  may  *  dn4 
their  tyranny 'id Vei:  the  consciences  ot  liheir  flocks  as  gt^fltas 
it  has  been  ri^pr esent6d  ^  let  the  Scri^tuf^s,  in  their  own 
tongues,  be  cast,  like  bread  upon  tfac^  Waters^  among  .the 
Irish  people,  and  t^ach  them  to  understand  ike  voice  thai 
speaks  io.  the  eye^ — teach  ttera  to  read^ — and  the  same  effects 
will  be  found  after  many  days,  which,  in  every  age,  and  in 
every  place,  where  the  pure  \Vord  of  God  has  been  recetvedj^ 
have  accompanied  its  progress.  The  State,  as  well  as^  th^ 
Church,  is  interested  in  this  gfeat  and  glorious  work« 
The  converted  Irish  will  iK>t  only  cease  to  be  Catholics,  bu| 
they  will  cease  to  be  rebels  also^  '  A  native  Irishman^ 
when  he  read,  for  the  first  time  ia  his  life,  a  New  Testa- 
ment, which  a  benevolent  getitleman  put  into  his  hands^ 
exclaimed,^ — ^Mf  I  believe  thus^  it  is  impossible  forme  to 
remain  a  rebel/"  p.  139. 

On  the  whole,  we  tnay  recommend  Mr.  Dewar's  book  to, 
our  countrymen,  as  the  work  of  one  who  has  taken  pains 
to  inform  himself,  before  be  presumed  to  instruct  others,  oa 
the  subject  of  it.  It  is  written  in  a  middle  style,  seldom 
affecting  rhetorical  pomp,  and  seldom  falling  into  meanness 
of  expression.  If  the  language  has  little  elegance  it  has 
considerable  strength,  and  if  its  charms  be  few,  its  ordinary 
features  are  not  repulsive.  We  have  found,  in  two  instances^ 
a  singular  verb  following  a  plural  noun,  which  we  take'  for 
granted  are  .pres$*errdrs :  p.  9.  **  the  following  observatumsg 
by.  professor  Stewart,  in  oiie  sentence  expresses,'^*  &c.— p.  19* 
1(8  effects  on  the  national  morals  has  been  formerly  noticed.*' 

The  sentiments  tbrouehout  the  volume  are  worthy  of  m 
man  of  enlightened  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  Christian,  zealooi 
to  promote  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow  creft** 
tures.  We  have  only  met  with  one  passage,  against  which 
iwe  are  inclined  strongly  to  protest.    Speaking  of  SupcritUwni 
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(p.  II.)  interfering  with  the prerogftti?e  of  the  ma^istratCi 
dictating  to  the  sovereign  and  the  fentte^  prtisoribiiig  it 
heretics,  and  burning  as  infidels,  all  wtto'  do  not  adhere  to 
its  dogmas,  Mr.  Dewati  in  the  warmthof  hie  indigilatioDi 
is  betrayed  into  the  following  inconeldenfte  '  eKpieaiioe : 
^  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  greatet  €ur$e  lumen  in  its  wrath 
can  inflict  cni  mortals  P  Heaven  cannot  inflict  tke  cntte  sf 
Superstition  upon  mortals.  Lncretiiu  qiay  be  excueedi  for 
deriving  Superstition  from  above;  those  wlio  ere  better 
instructed,  know  that  it  springs  from  beneath^  end  that  the 
Author  of  pure  and  nndefiled  Religion  can  never  he  the 
Author  of  a  Vampire,  assuming  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
earthly  1^  sensual  and  devilish  in  its  natore. 
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TT  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  further  ve  are  re- 
^  moving  from  ancient  times,  the  better  acq^oainled  mm  asebe- 
coming,  in  various  points,  with  their  condition  andnpemtiom. 
For  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  labours  of  a  Bmltitnde  af 
critical  scholars,  some  of  them  inde^Ruigable»  sone  of  ibesi 
acute,  some  of  them  ingenious,  and  a  proportion 
bining  all  these  qualifications,  we  are  now,  it  ia 
much  less  remote  from  something  like  a  certaiQtar  of 
were  really  the  words  written  by  the  aothora  of  dswscsl 
antiquity,  than  any  of  their  former  readen  have  beeBg  since 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  their  appeammee.  Csani 
e  comprehensive  investigation  and  comparison  nf  jiB  ^ 
known  remains  of  ancient  history,  and  ihe^eaefcinn  of  i^  phi- 
losophical speculation  on  the  collective  testimooj^  ne  nave 
un(juestionably  attained  both  a  clearer  knowledge  Q^die 
actions,  aad  a  juster  estimate  of  the  characters^  ibf  m 
nations  than  were  possessed  by  our  forefathen.  .Onr 
turcsque  view,  also,  if  we^nay  be  allowed  the  ezpeessioa^  sf 
the  people  of  remote  ages,  has  distincter  linen  nnd 
vivid  colours  ;  in  consequence  of  liberal  antiqoarina 
and  of  fortunate  discoveries,  which  have  made  ua 

S tainted  with  the  structure  of  their  abodes,  their  fi 
eir  temples,  with  their  weapons,  their  domestic  o 
dresses,  their  ornaments.    An  immense  number  nnd 
of  faithful  memorials  of  their  living  economy  have 
from  masses  of  ruins,  have  been  dug  £rom  the 
have  been  discovered  in  grand  assemblages  in 


cities.    And  the  long  rest  of  the  dead  has  heea  diatwfce^'* 
almost  every   quarter  of  the  worldy  by  ^ism  ^mAmm^d 
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Euroipeana  40  kpow   all ;  thq  arciipistaoces  of  ancient,  vck^ 

hmiiaUcm*    Tli^.  venerable  Tumuli  on  our  own  plains  and 

|iiU8  haver;been  o[>ened  ;  and  there  is  one  most  indefatiffabje 

investigator  *,'  who  bas  cjpne  more  than  any  other  man  of  tiie 

agey^to  finish  the  funereal  part,  but  indeed  not  exclusively  that 

party  of  the  picture,  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  islandt 

the  view  of  whose  rude  memorials  excites  an  interest  hardly 

less  solemn,  because  mingled  with  much  more  of  the  sense 

fd  darkness  and  mystery,  than   that   inspired  by  the  con* 

■ttmpUtion  of  the  magnificent  monumental  ruins  of  Greece 

jand  Borne.  . 

We  might  even  add,  that  the  physical  state  of  the  world 

in  ancient  times  is,   by  a  slow  progress  of  discovery  and 

«peCuIat{on»  becoming  more  known  to  us  than  it  was  to  owr 

'  ncestors,  in  consequence  of  the  myltipKed  perfchrations.  of 

'le  strata  nearest  its  surface,  and  the  pl^i^ous  accumnlation 

of  fossil  specimens  of  organic  existence  brought  tinder  the 

eager  inspection  of  science.  ^ 

^  Ther^  is  cause  to  be  pleasM  at  this  augmentation  of  the 

^'ftowledge  of  the  past  world.  The  greater  certainty  of  history, 

ind  the  greater  weight  and  precision  which   will  be  given 

id  whatever  lessons  are  ordinarily  reputed  to  be  taught  by 

Bbtorv,  will  not  be  all  the  advantage.    What  would  strike  us 

w '  a  higher  benefit  it,  the  peculiar  and  elevated  solemnity 

-^Miich  a  well-disposed  mind  is.  made  to  feel,  in  beholding  the 

'Vision  of  the  past  world,  while  the  shade  that  'tn  a  great  meaauns 

ireils  it,  is  here  and  there  removing,  or  becoming  more  attenu* 

iltterf,  to  disclose,  though  still  in  a>  gloomy  and  mystical  light, 

'Ibmeof  its  awful  features.  It  may  be  hoped,  perhaps,  that  such 

Ahbjects  of  contemplation  will  somewhat  aid  the  formation  of 

"k  serious  habit  in  the  minc^     They  should  naturally  tend  l!i> 

^fevent  the  thoughts  from  resting  in  dull  and  vulvar  trao- 

'<)niHity  on  the  little  ordinary  matters  of  life,  and  excite  them 

"^to  a  certain  earnest  expansiveness  toward  remoteness    and 

'Subfimity.  And  wc  wish  it  might  not  be  too  sanguine  to  hope, 

-^at  the  solemnity  and  enlargement  of  mind,  thus  favoured  by 

(Contemplations  of  the  past    world,   would  render  it    more 

atlsceptibte  of  the  influences  from  that  other  hide, — futurity^ 

^Wfaere  views  of  still  greater  amplitude,  solemnity,  and  sublimity, 

'fite  presented  to  contemplation,  also  through  a  medium  par- 

^^fiallv  mysterious  and  obscure. 

y  CjTi  moral  accounts,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of 

-ibe^  improvement  or   gratification  of   taste,  we    are    much 

'|)1eased  with  the  efforts  that  are  making  for  the  recovery  of 

the  relics  and  almost  lost  vestiges  of  antiquity.    We  are  glad 

«  iSir  Richard  C.  Hoare. 
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tb^t  a  few  exquisite  remains  of  Athenian  yrt  have  been  saved 
and  brought  to  this  country^  that  we  baye  gained  some  of 
the  removable  memorials  of  the  ancient  £g]rptians,  that  some 
of  the   Roman  Terracottas  have  been  preserFed   for  as  so 
long  in  a  dry  well  near  (he  Porta  Latina,  that  repositories 
have  been  filled  from  the  houses  of  Herculftneunij  that  so 
many  interesting  monuments  of   the  ancient   Britons  have 
been  discovered  on  Si^lisbury  Plain,  and  that  the  intellij^ect 
researches  of  future  years  will  doubtless  briqg  to  light  maar 
more  precious  relics,  in  those  countries  especiallj  wben^  ix 
present,  a  barbarous  government  and  state  of  societj^  piedode, 
in  great  measure,  the  researches  of  artists  and  antiquaries. 
We  are.gUd  also  that  these  treasures  should  be  esteonvciy 
nwde  known  to  the  public  by  means  of  accurate  and  el^aat 
engravings,  provided  that  it  is  not  done  in  so  veiy  sump- 
tuous and  exorbitant  a  style,  as  to  preclude  all  bat  the  de- 
cidedly wealthy  part  qf  the  community  from  participating  ia 
the  gratification  and  the  knowledge. 

This  fault  is  less  chargeable  on  the  present  yoluipe  thaa  oa 
many  contemporary  or  recent  works.  The  Terracottas  m 
engraved  without  any  fanciful  additions  of  superfliuw  de- 
coration.  Fewer  leaves,  however,  would  have  ansiv^ed  the 
purpose,  without  any  diminution  of  elegance  or  eftci,  u 
several  of  those  which  have  but  one  eogravin|^  might  widi 
the  utmost  ease  and  propriety  have  admitted  tvroj  iod  se- 
veral of  those  that  have  two  very  small  ones  migfeil  bare 
had  four.  The  engravings  bear  the  names  of  most  of  die 
principal  artists  of  the  day,  present  an  asreeable  varies  qf 
styles,  and  arc  executed  with  very  great  beauty.  The  sab- 
*  jects  are  chiefly  mythological,  witli  a  few  that  may  be  called 
vomantic,  such  as  those  representing  conflicts  with  griffiiML 
Fauns,  satyrs,  victories,  Cupids,  and  priestesses  aith  omriiA 
make  a  conspicuous  figure.  There  are  several  ■^a*'*CT  of 
Muses. 

Some  of  the  Terracottas,  to  judge  by  these  lepreseotatioBs, 
indicate  both  a  fine  imagination  and  fine  workmanship;  but  a 
considerable  pro])ortion  of  them  shew  but  a  very  sabonfi- 
natc  proficiency  in  art.  There  is,  particularly,  a  sort  sf 
dwarfish  pettiness  and  insignificance  of  figure  iu  manjof  ika 
human  and  mythological  personac^es ;  and  the  brute  figoics 
(horses  chic lly)  have  no  merit  of  accurate  delineation.  Joa€ 
are  liowevera  few  (iiie  figures,  und  spirited  attitudes  of  acCMD, 
amon<r  the  niytiiolo^icul  ai^ents.  The  exhibition  is  on  dit 
whole  vastly  inferior  to  what  we  may  expect  to  see,  when  we 
shall  have  the  Atheiiiaii  b.i.i  reliefs  represented  in  engravings. 

After  our  aecou.A  nf  the  &uhjtcts  of  those  liertormances^  it 
will  be  fuir  lo  couic^s.  that  our  preceding  moTriil  speculat|QM 
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IhH  rather  slightly  apply  to  s»cb  a/ntique  iMmorfcalgi  ^  It 
b*  not,  assuredly,  from  aucbsabjects  that  we  caa  expeetto 
Jerive  pensive  sublimity  to  our  musings.  Tbe  only  way  ia 
vbich  they  can  much  interest  our  ilnamncii^on,  u  as*  tlva 
letual  remains  of  the  decorations  of  th^  oestioye^  iiMffaifinSy 
lemples  and  tombs  of  a  grea^  people,  i^H)se  fiptendoiir  has 
>een  extinct  for  so  many  ages.  * 

7be  letter- press  part  of  this  elegant  p»blioation  affdrda  « 
>rief  description  of  each  of  the  Terracottas,  iiyith  generally 
in  explanation  of  th.e  subject,  accomj^anied  by  rieferences*  to 
lie  classic  poets.  The  measure,  ip  inches,  i^  ^ways  mfn- 
ioued.  The  editor  says,  ^  The  bas-reliefs  ha^e  beeh  un- 
loubtediy '  cast  in  ihoHids ;  tliey  were  afterwards  baked,  anfl 
perhaps  occasionally  retouched  by  the  graver.  Of  the  designs, 
lOfne  are  of  Roman  invention,  but  the  -greater  part  of  thetn 
ippear  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Greek  artists.' — '  All  the 
statues  here  engraved,  one  only  excepted,  were  found  about 
the  year  1765,  in  a  well  which  was  completely  dry,  nearth^ 
Porta  Latina  at  Rome.  A  labourer,  in  digging  red  gravel, 
broke  into  the  well,  and  discovered  a  heap  of  fragments  d 
Terracotta.  These  fragments  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Nolle- 
kfsns,  who  carefully  joined  the  pieces  together,  and  restored 
the  figures  nearly  to  their  original  state.' 

fiitm  III.  jitt  Inquiry  into  the  Comteatmcet  rf  neglfcHng  taghe  iht  Priyttt 
B^ni  with  Uit  BtbUi  iDterspersed  with  Ivem^rl^s  on  scyne  la^  Spee^het 
at  Cambridge,  and  other  important  li^t^r  veladre  to  the  British  aof 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  Heri3ert  Marsh,  X).£>.  IF.BJS.  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity.  Fourth  edition.  8?q.  pp,51.  Rivipgtons.  181$. 

Ajt.  IV.  An  Examination  pfDr,  MarsA*s  <^  Inqtdry  rilaiiv^  to  t^  firiti^H 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society ^*  In  a  Series  of  J^etters  to  the  Reverjead  Dt^ 
£•  D.  Ckiice,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Unirersity  of  Can^ 
bridge.  By  the  Rev.  William  Dealtry,  A.M.  F.R.S.  *5Fellow  9? 
TTrinity  College,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol* 
Second  edition,  corrected.  Svo.  pp.  134>.     Hatchard.  1812. 

lit.  V.  Three  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblt 
Society ;  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  John  Coker,  Esq. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart.  Second  edition.  8vo.  pp.  59* 
Hatchard.  1812. 

fVrt.  VI.  The  Excettenof  of  the  Liturgy ^  in  four  Discourses*  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1811.  To  which  19 
prefixed,  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Marsh's  Inquiry  respecting  "  the  neglecdnd^ 
to  give  tht*  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible."  %y  the  Rev.  Charles  SimeoD^ 
A.M.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  170.  Hatchard* 
1812. 

\rt.  VII.  J  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Famittart,  M.P.  being  an 
Answer  to  his  Second  Letter  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  at  the  same  Time,  an  Answer  to  whatever  is  argrmientative  in  other 
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which  he  yet  allows,  ^  are  productive  of  great  and  timnixed 
good.' (Inquiry,  p.  19.)  He  has  not,  however,  been  able  to 
show,  that  the  Society  itself  pretends  to  have  done  more  than 
it  has  actually  accomplished.  And  if  some  of  its  friends 
have  not  been  very  guarded  in  expressing  their  admiration 
of  its  benevolent  efforts,  there  is  no  more  justice  in  turning 
such  inaccuracy  into  matter  of  censure,  than  there  would  be 
in  reprehending  Dr.  Marsh  for  all  the  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  Society's  enemies,  with  whom  he  makes  common 
Gfruse.  The  merit  of  translating  the  scriptures  v&  certainly 
great :  but  he  doubtless  is  entitled  to  no  vulgar  commenda* 
tion  who  makes  the  Word  of  God  common,  where  it  was  pre 
viously  barely  accessible.  If  the  infancy  of  the  Bible  Society 
render  it  impossible  to  lay  much  claim  to  the  fbraier  kind  of 
merit,  it  deserves  extraordinary  praise  on  account  of  the  latter. 
Here  it  appears  in  its  proper  sphere,  diffusing  its  influence  fbr 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  Besides  upwards  of  200,000  E^Ag« 
lish  Bibles  issued  during  the  two  years  ending  the  21  at  of  Fe* 
Bruary  last,  the  Society  has,  in  the  same  period,  distributed 
more  than  50,000  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  English,  Welcb| 
Gaelic,  Manks,  Irish,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian^ 
Greek,Dutchj  Danish,  and  German  These  copies  of  the  scrips 
tures  have  been  ser.t  to  all  quarters  of  the  worid,  and  to  Ine 
distressed  of  every  description,  to  prisoners  of  war,  to  slavel  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  the  poor  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries,  to 
criminals  in  gaols,  and  to  the  indigent  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  and  new  continents;  and  have  been  received  with  the 
liveliest  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  often  with  tears  of  joy. 

In  the  same  period,  the  society  has  materially  contributed 
to  promote  re-impressions  of  the  scriptures  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  Swedish,  Finnish,  Laponese,  Lithuanian,  Livo- 
nian  and  E^thonian,  Hungarian,  and  Sclavonia  The  emperor 
of  Russia,  in  approbation  of  the  Society's  grant  of  5001.  for  the 
printing  of  the  Finnish  scriptures,  added  to  it  the  sum  of  5000 
rubles  from  his  own  privy  purse. 

To  Asia,  which  opens  such  a  wide  field  for  the  Society's 
exertions,  it  has  been  particularly  attentive.  The  translation 
of  the  bible  into  the  various  oriental  languages  proceeds  rapid* 
ly  :  to  accelerate  the  printing  of  it,  the  Society  has  graated 
large  sums ;  and  its  friends  have  been  extremely  active  in  dis^ 
tributing  such  versions  as  are  already  printed.  Onr  the  whole, 
nothing  can  afford  to  a  philanthropic  mind  a  more  pleasing 
gpectacle,  or  inspire  more  agreeable  reflections,  than  a  con* 
templation  of  the  past  success  and  present  condition  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Scarcely  a  vessel  leaves 
our  shores  which  is  not  the  messenger  of  its  spiritual  bounty^ 
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scarcely  a  portion  of  human  territewy  will  ere  long  retbl£iin  un« 
visited  by  its  Christian  kindness  : 

^ggredere  O  magnos  (aderit  jam  tempus)  honores  1 
Aspice,  convexo  nutantein  pondere  moadum, 
Terrasque,  tractusque  mariS}  ccelumque  profuDdum : 

Aspice,  venluro  laetantur  ut  omnia  seclo.  Vino. 

» 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  quit  this  sirhject,  to  pursue  the 
less  agreeable  part  of  our  duty,  the  history  of  the  present  cpo« 
irovcrsy.  The  Bible  Society  had  been  so  triuonphantly  yii;i4p- 
cated  hy  Mr.  Dealtry,  and  its  influence  was  so  r^pidty  e^cteod* 
ing,  that  we  began  to  hope,  it  would  for  the  future  be  ^w* 
empt  from  cavils.  The  Sikeses,  Sprys,  and  Words\}^ortb^,jBO«ir- 
everp  bad  scarcely  been  driven  from  the  6eldy  when  Dr. Marsh, 
signalized  in  many  a  combat,  put  himself  in  an  Attitude^  iff 
hostility.  As  long  and  various  experience  baidaiadebijcafaaii|Ui#r 
with  every  polemical  art,  it  is  not^urprising  that  b^  proce^di^ 
at  first  hy  stratagem.  In  his  famous  sermon  ,at  St.  Paurs^  wb^e 
appearing  to  direct  his  efforts  against  Mr.  Lancaster's  scbol- 
astic  inventions,  he  was  in  reality  ^miug  a  blow  at  the  BiblQ 
Society.  This  the  professor  kept,  for  some  time*,  to  b^^f^* 
But  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  argument  ^iHtt  .')|6 
intended  should  bear  on  the  Bible  Institution,  had  been,  JAl)^ 
shape  of  an  attack  on  Mr.  Lancaster^  pretty  g^oerally^p- 
proved  by  the  clergy,  ta  propo^l  for  fciri^i^^  an.AuxilA^ 
Society  in  the  town  of  Cambridge,  ^SjovA^  Umsi  an  c^poifp- 
nity  of  more  openly  avowing  t^is  dislike.  With  a  vi^  to 
obstruct  the  formation  of  the  intended  Society,  h^  ^iroulatiifi, 
very  assijiuously, an  address  to  the;  Senaie,  wbipbi-b^i^^'^f^n- 
taining  the  objection  afterwards  expaodpd-in  bis^Miiq|iffy{" 
hinted,  at  the  probability  of  ^  other  objects,  io^imical  <M>J^^ 
Church,  being  associated  with  the  main  obje<;tV  Tbisad/i^f^ 
was  honoured  with  a  reply,  remarkable  for  its  eloquenoeijaiid 
its  gentlemanly  and  Christian  spirit,  in  a  private  lott^Tj  aftfir- 
^vards  published,  addressed  to  Dn  M^rsb,  by  ^he  S^bt  Hknil  Ibe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  7be  Address^  having  upbapf)ijy 
failed  of  its  effect,  was  followed,  two  days  befbret^Qintqn'tf^. 
-meeting,  by  a  hand  bill,  stating,  that  the  fniemies  pf  4b^  jB^e 
Society ,  objected  ^  not  tp  the  distribution  of  J;he  Sible^  but  tQ-li 
distribution  of  the  Bible  alane^  As  it  sounded  vevy  strange  M^^ 
esirs  of  Protestants,  to  reprobate  ^  the  distribution  of  the,  Sible 
alone,'  without  the  safeguard  of  the  Liturgy>  several  of  j4ie 
gentlemen  who  spoke  at  the  meeting,  auimadv^rt^^  lin 
{>ointed  but  sufficiently  decorous  terms,  ^pn  such  .an  unlook^d 
for  objection,  as  reBecting  on  the  English  ch^(ch|;iderogati^^ 
from  the  dignity  of  scripture,  and  i^Qpnsistent  ivithtbQ  fttOW'- 
mental  principles  of  Protestantism. 

5  F  2 


S»  CmtmavfraftOaiglieBBkSkktf. 

Tonmbed  mtb  these  ■■terish,  the  HHwek  FmChv 


(If  towoik,  and  aftcfMiBe  weeks  of  ynbandwadliuios^  ■ 

theiiiissiiMiriiaf  ■ulniiiit 


MM  foftb  bu  "  InqBiry  iaao 

to  Kive  the  Prayer-book  witb  the  KUe/- 

This  moMingenioassndsopkaticalatta^oaAeBMs  S». 
oety,  soon  proroked  a.  rejdj.     Dr.  Claffk^ 
town-hall    of  Cambridge,  so  niiicb  to  his 
tbe  delight  of  fab    audience, 
MileSocietjr,  wrote  an  answer^ 
■nqoiiy  appeared,  in  a  lener  to  Dr.  Har^ 


viewof  tbeMai^aret  ProlcaK>r*icoodaet;  tkBii 
mfficient  folntion  of  tbe  objections  niged  in  the  Mmqmt, 

After  a  modtrste  interval,  Dr.  darfc^  Latter  «•»  Mnnd 
br  tbe  Examination  of  Mr.  DeaJtrjr,  who  had  akwAFablH^ 
ad  so  mnch  faoK  as  the  powerfol  adTocalB  of  Ae-  mW  8»- 
■fietjj  and  who  was  induced,  as  well  bjinainaaliaBaMlaicr- 
'MMial  nature  thrown  oat  hj  tbe  Uargaret  neleiiab->a>bf 
*  aeaj  for  the  noble  cause,  which  had  ahesdj  been  ammttm^i^ 
indebted  to  his  diligence  and  skill,  again  to 

j:_^ &i— . .. . 1^1.  .— Lii-Lfl .1 


dicstion.  Not  content  with  establishing  the  peHa»fcflWliitly 
of  bis  own  coodnct,  he  completely  owawellod  thaT»MlMH>l 
■Mpbistry  of  tbe  inquirer,  and  exposed  witb  «onl|p>ftfafi9 

'  af^  wit  and  force  of  argument,  witb  mucb  lOTna^^lad  MO* 
rideiable  eloqnence,  the  weakness  of  tbe  geaagal  ^gftrnm^  t^i 

-4be incongmiqr of  its  d'ttLn^nt  yr.ni. 

About  the  same  time-\vith  Mr.  Deallry'i  EicanuoatiBO,  s»- 
])«  ed  a  second  letter  lo  Dr.  Marsh,  by  Mr.  Vamtunt-  lu 
this  letter  tbe  charges  of  the  Inquiry  are  not  stetely  refuted, 
but  are  refiited  so  mikllv,  and  yet  so  cunviticirialv,  that  im 
imposflible  for  aiiy  person,  wbo  is  uoi  Uraiigely  under  tU 
dominion  of  prejudice^  on  a  perusal  of  ii,  to  rciaiQ  an  atott  d 
apprehension,  lett  the  English  Church  shoukl  be  entlSBgckri 
try  tbe  Bible  Society. 

Lastof  all,  ontbesamc  >ji(]c,  Mr.  Simeon  came  fonmid.  b 
a  letter,  prefixed  to  four  admirable  sermons  on  tbe  CxccUokt 
of  tbe  Liturgy,  he  has  given  ibe  mmt  »iiisfactoiy  aasvM 
possible  to  tbe  laquir}  ;  having  shewti  that  the  tHglftt,'^^ 
the  amaequencea  of  which  the  learned  Professor  nako  to 
qniry,  ii  altogether  imaginary  ! 

If',  however,  the  Church  of  England  really  bad  smwnr' 
some  trivial  injury  from  ihe  Bible  Society,  yet  it  mijcbt  U*' 
been  thought  mat  the  indisputable  advantaj^es  ithicb  the  «u'>^ 
was  deriving  Irom  that  iostitulion,  were  of  svich  niaguituje,— 
die  surplus  of  benefit  wd«  so  clearly  in  tt>.  rnvout.  —  >'« 
contingent  evil  was  so  vastly  outweighed  by  the  inevitat.< 
goodf  as  to  satisfy  arery  rcQuuitioiif  and  cecara  the  suffr^e  *  I 
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every  reasonable  being.  To  counteract  this  inference,  Dr, 
Marsh,  shortly  after  ilie  above  mentioned  pamphlets  were 
published,  issued,  as  a  sort  of  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry,  "A 
jHietory  of  the  Translations  which  have  been  made  of  the 
Scriptures,  &c."  in  which,  by  a  most  laborious  induction  of 
irrelevant  particulars,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  So- 
ciety's foreign  exertions,  (the  only  exertions  which  he  can 
bring  himself  to  praise)  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Thi« 
was  in  due  time  followed  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vansitt  art;  modestly 

Eurporting  lo  be  a  reply  to  that  honourable  person's  second 
rtter  on  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  "  and  at  the 
same  time  an  answer  to  whatever  is  argomentative  in  other 
pamphlets,  which  have  been  recently  written  to  the  same 
purpose." 

Meanwhile,  Dr,  Mallby,  having  sundry  scruples  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  general  currency  to  the  Bible,  in  its  present 
"»ape,  communicated  his  '  Thoughts'  lo  the  public.  These 
Tboaghts  might  have  been  safelv  left  to  their  fale,  were  it 
"Hot  desirable  that  every  objection,  however  feeble,  to  the  Bible 
*ft8etf,  as  well  as  to  its  circulation,  should  be  thoroughly  obvi- 
'dted.  The  gentle  cofreciion  bestowed  on  Dr.  Maltby  by  Mr. 
'Cunningham,  in  his  judicious,  spirited,  and  highly  eloquent 
•Observations  on  the  learned  Doctor's  Thoughts,  must  effectu- 
'llHy  suppress  all  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  one.  who  will 
eive  it  a  perusal,  whether  or  not  the  -whele  scriptures  are 
intended  or  are  calculated  for  general  use. 

As  most  of  the  above  pamphlets  contain  a  good  deal  that  ib 
personal  and  local,  and  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  principal 
question,  instead  of  troubling  our  readers  with  a  regular  ab- 
■teact  of  iheni,  we  shall  impartially  state  the  chief  objectionB 
DOW  made  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  present  an  abstract  of  the 
reasoning  by  which  ihey  have  been  refuted. 

That  there  is  '  no  harm  whatever  in  giving  away  a  Bible,* 
^>r.  Marsh,  in  the  outset  of  his  "  Inquirj',"  explicitly  avows  c 
but  let  not  any  one  infer  from  this  avowal,  that  the  learned 
■  Professor  approves  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
For,  be  it  understood,  that  the  avowal  is  by  no  means  universal, 
comprehending  ali  cases  in  which  bibles  arc  afl'orded  to  th« 
"poor.  Excfpt  where  the  bible  is  accompanied  by  the  liturgy, 
a>a«^f^uar//,  it  never  can,  in //inscbismatic  country,  escape  in 
sa&Iy  from  a  churchman's  hands.  Such  is  the  Margaret  Pro. 
"feteor's  creed.  He  believes  that  there  is  <  no  harm  whatever 
'in  ^ving  away  a  bible,' — but  that  there  is  much  harm  in  giving 
)M*sy  a  bible,  except  as  guarded  by  the  book  of  common 
"  pi^er.  In  the  view,  therefore,  of  this  enemy  of  paradox, 
'  tbis  advocate  of  the  bible,  as  '  the  only  fountain  of  religioui 
"%titb/  tills  laborious  promoter  of  ifae  study  of  saipiure^^ 
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the  Bible  Society,  having  for  its  sole  object  tbc  distribution 
of  the  scriptures  aloney  is,  as  far  as  respects  this  land  of  heresy, 
a  very  dangerous   institution. 

In  formerly  replying  to  the  charge  of  deficiency/,  brought 
against  the  Society,  because  its  object  was  to  circulate  the 
scriptures  without  any  addition  of  note,  coniment,  or  trect, 
we  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  gross  perversiou  of  language, 
in  calling  tiic  omission  of  a  superfluity  a  defect ;  and  remarked, 
that  ^  on  this  principle  the  bible  should  never  be  circulated  by 
a  churchuian,  v;ithout  tlie  common  prayer  at  one  end,  and  the 
metrical  psalms  at  the  other.*/  If  it  had  been  told  us  that  thii 
principle,  which  wc  deemed  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  absurd, 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  attack  on  the  R.ble  Society,  by  a  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  we  should  have  been  very  much  startled,  and  not 
a  iittle  incredulous.  Because  the  Prayer-book  does  not  £C* 
company  the  bibles  issued  from  the  Society^s  office.  Dr.  Marsh 
infers  that  tlie  Prayer  book  must,  of  necessity  be  negleci€d^\i^ 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Society  ;  and  then,  assuming  the  fact, 
gravely  proceeds  to  investigate  its  consequences.  In  ibe  coarse 
of  this  investi(;ation,  tlie  Margaret  Professor  has  scarcely 
taken  a  step  without  committing  an  error.  He  attaches  uih 
due  importance  to  the  liturgy,  as  the  means  of  supportio^ 
the  church  :  his  representation  of  the  difEculty  of  undenUnd- 
ing  scripture  is  in  the  manner  of  a  caricature  :  hia  positions 
an>  unguarded,  and  his  apprehensions  groundless.  lu  obacarc 
analogies,  and  in  ungenerous  insinuations,  he  abounds.  To 
enla'-ge,  however,  on  these  minor  offences,  would  be  sup^- 
tluous  labour,  when  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  bis  g^eal 
objection  to  the  Hible  Society, — i\\cjact  that  it  encouragfcs  the 
extrusive  omission  of  tiie  liturgy,  is  a  fanciful  hypothesii| 
utterly  devoid  of  proof. 

7'hat  the  circumstance  of  subscribing  to  the  Bible  Socictfi 
involves  a  negkct  of  the  liturgy,  can  hardly  be  thoagbtm 
evident  'Die  members  of  that  Society  are  at  perfect  libenj, 
after  they  have  obtained  th.  ir  bibles  at  a  ciieap  rate,  10 
distribute  ilieni  with  whatever  ^^^^a/d'^fwarJ they  may  think  iiroper. 
Here  indeed  the  eoinrudiction  of  the  Society *s  enemies  is  verv 
remarkable.  Mr.  Sikes,  the  Country  Clergymaa,  objected  u 
the  Soc'ie  \,  that  it  did  not  confine  its  members  to  *  t!ie  sok 
act  of  disirionting  the  i)ible,*  and  employed  several  pagci  O 
e.\f)osc  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  the  SodciJ 
abiid«:es  ii.>  meuibcrs  of  tiie  liberty,  or  diuiinishes  in  Acn 
the  de.sjre,  ^  i)i'  circulating  and  impressing  what  they  conceive 
to  be  holy  truih,  in  any  shape  whatever.'  (See  his  second  Id* 
tcr  to  Lordlci^nmonth,  pp.  17 — 21.)  Dr.  Marshy  on  tlicoiba 

"  ""      *  Eel.  Rev,  March,  1811. 
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baad  vaintains,  that  a  dare  connexion  with  tlie  Society,  pro- 
duces an  indilference  to  the  Ihurgy.  Of  coarse  it  must  be 
equally  unfriendly  to  all  confessions  of  faith,  tracts,  catechisms, 
and  hymn  books;  and,  the  subscribers,  in  short,  must  forget 
every  thing  peculiar  in  their  faith  and  worship,  and  distribute 
only  bibles. 

_  That  a  neglect  of  the  liturgy  is  produced  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, Df.  Marsh  aitempts  to  evince,  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  from  fuct.  '  By  the  sole  aid  of  abstract  reasoning,* 
lie  pretends  to  have  proved,  'that  a  bare  connexion  with  the 
9ible  Society  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  indifference  to  the 
lUui^y.'  (Inquiry,  p.  3T.)  This  demonstration,  however,  la^ 
bours  under  several  incurable  defects.  How  the  habit  of  pro-  ■ 
curing  bibles  from  an  office  that  issues  bibles  only,  should 
produce  a  forgetfulness  of  any  other  book,  followed  by  an 
iadi6erence  to  that  book,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  per- 
ceive. The  oth^r  parts  of  the  inference  are  independent 
propositions,  aot  deduced  from  each  other,  but  asserted  In 
succession,  luthis  boasted  demonstration,  the  point  to  be 
proved  ia  merely  affirmed,  *  When  men  are  accustomed  to 
procure  bibles  from  a  society,  which  furnishes  at  the  same 
time  the  prayer-book,  ihey  acquire  the  habit  of  associating 
tie  one  with  the  other.'  (Inquiry,  p.  36.)  This  habit,  it  is 
evident,  would  not  be  acquired,  except  the  Society  invariably 
issued  the  books  together,  which  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Chiistias  Knowliedgc  does  not:  for  bibles,  prayer-books,  or 
tr^ta,  may  alt  be  had  separately.  '  1  have  she wu,'  says  Dr. 
Marsh,  '  that  the  bare  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society  is 
sufficient  to  produce  an  indifference  to  the  liturgy.*  But  the 
chufchxaea  belonging  to  the  Bible  Society  are  conscious  of  no 
such  indifference.  '  You  do  tliem  great  injustice,'  says  Mr. 
Vansittart,  '  if  you  suspect  them  of  any  want  of  regard  to 
the  liturgy.  We  acknowledge  its  lawful  authority,  we  vene- 
late  its  piety,  we  recommend  its  use  by  our  example,  our  in- 
fluence, and  distribution ;  we  all  adhere  to  its  forms  in  the 
pviblic  service  of  the  church,  and  many  of  us  in  our  families.* 
(Letter,  p.  25.)  And  the  honesty  of  this  avowal  is  not  doubted 
«ivea  by  the  Ma^arct  Professor.  '1  question  not,'  says  he, 
*  l,he  sincerity  of  your  professions,  when  you  express  your 
regard  for  the  liturgy  of  the  established  church.'  (Letter  to 
th«  Right  Hon,  N.  Vansittart,  p.  31.)  What,  now,  is  to  be 
iboug^  of  the  'inference  deduced  by  the  sole  aid  of  abstract 
raasoniag,'  by  which  it  was  shewn,  'that  the  bare  connexion 
vith  the  Bible  Society  is  sufficient  to  produce  indifference  to 
the  liturgy.' 

But,  it  seems,  churchmen  make  a  sacrifice,  in  acquiescing  io 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  must 
ultimately  lead  to  their  ruin.    To  give  some  of  colour  to  this 
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Qhargc,  Dr.  Marsh  bas  recourse,  as  usual,  to  a  bold  a^aertioif. 
It  is  the  c/iurchtnanoT)\y  who  is  remiss: '  when  dissenicr$ di^tn^ 
bute  the  bible  alone,  the}'  do  all  that  is  requisite  on  their  parts. 
Thfi/  oniit  nothing,  which   eiiher  their  duty  or  their  intcrc^ 
require..'   (Inquiry,  p.  39.)     But   have  dissenters  no   confes- 
sions of  faith,  no  buoks   of  devotion,   no   bulwarks    of  their 
respccti\e  persuasions,  which  their  interest  and  duty  require 
them  to  distribute?     Yet  all  this  the  Margaret  Professor  wil- 
lingly overlooks,  in  order   that  he  may  charge    those  of  his 
brethren  who  belong  to  the  Bible  Society ,  with  such  a  a-  orifice 
of  duty  as  must  eventuall}  prove  their  ruin.     Had  it  appeared, 
that  duseniers  make  the  same  sacrifice  as  churchmtfi^  it   would 
have  been  obvious  to  all,    that  the  learned    author  accused 
incrdy  because  he  found  a  pleasure  in   such   employ  mem. 
The  truth  is,  that   neither  cuurchmen  nbr  dissenters  make 
any  sacrifice   at  all.     The  distribution  of  the    bible,  as  Dr« 
Marsh  allows,  (Inquiry,  p.  37.)  is  a  principle  common  to  b nth 
as  Christiaiis,     Without  any   sacrifice  of  minor    pecaliarities 
then,  both  agree  to  act  on  the  common   grouna.      By  this 
union  they  distribute  more  bibles,  but  not  fewer  urayer-books, 
or  works  of  devotion,  or  tracts,  than  they  would  have  don«,  if 
acting  separately.     So  far,  indeed,  from  making  any  sacrifice 
by  this  union,  both  parties  are  persuaded  that  they  niateriaii5 
contribute  to  the  support,  not  only  of  their  common  Christiaou 
ty,  but  also  of  their  respective  forms.    The  book  of  comiiioo 
prayer  beings  in  the  churchman's  opinion,  immediately  derived 
from  the  bible,  and  so  evidently  congenial  with  its  spirit,  oust, 
be  is  sure,  be  more  approved  and  admired,  the  more  geosially 
the  bible  is   read  and  studied.     While  the  disieoter,  htfiag 
the  same  high  opinion  of  his  books  of  faith  and  worsbip,  eos- 
fidently  anticipates  a  similar  effect  with  regard  to  tkenL    Is 
this  both  are  consistent  with  themselves,  and   neither  are  as* 
faithful  to  their  respective  principles.     The  reasoning  of  the 
churchman  must  be  conclu'^ivc  with  churchmen,  and  that  of 
the  dissenter  with  his  own  party. 

But  '  that  a  society,  which  constitutionally  excludes  the  dif* 

'!.•_  A.*.   II*.  I  I  •  I 

leglcct 
which 
learned 
Professor  would  have  conferred  a  considerable  obligation  upas 
many  of  his  readers,  had  he  explained  in  what  this  comraoc- 
tion  consists.     It  '  lies  so  concealed  from  public  view,*  m  is 
be  very  ^  difiicult'  of  apprehension.    A  society  has  bees ie» 
cently  foi  med,  whose  sole  object  is  the   distribution  of  iha 
formularies  of  the  English  Church.     If  the  Professor's jprapo* 
tition  is  true,  it  is  a  ^contradiction*  to  say — that  the  Fmts* 
book  and  Homily  Society  does  not  produce  a  neglett  oCthI 


Dut  -  mat  a  society,  wnicn  constitutionally  excludes  toe  oi 
tribution  of  the  liturgy,  has  no  tendency  to  occasion  a  negic 
of  that  distribution,  is,'  says  Dr.  Marsh,  'a  proposition  whi< 
involves  a  contradiction.'  (Letter,  &c.  p.  34.)     Xbd  learw 
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distribution  of  the  bible.  Whether  any  person  will  investigate 
:bf*  *♦  consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  the  bible  with  the 
praver-book,"  is  more  than  we  can  conjecture.  Dr.  Marsh^^ 
iiistake  lies  in  confonndingsocieties  with  individuals.  A  society 
.vith  a  single  object,  uia>  be  warmly  supported  by  rational  be-< 
ngSy  whose  pursuits  and  occupations  are  diversified  without 
Mid.  The  utmost  zeal  in  favour  of  the  bible  implies  no  neglect 
)f  the  prayer-book.  The  objects  are  of  a  kindred  nature. 
\s  well  might  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  affection  of  the  father 
ind  the  brother  cannot  exist  in  the  same  bosom,  as  that  the 
nost  zealous  activity  in  distributing  the  bible,  is  incompatible 
'%'ith  equal  activity  in  giving  away  the  book  of  common 
>raycr. 

But  if  Dr.  Marsh's  reasoning  be  inconclusive^  his  facts  ire 
rrelevant.  It  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  experience^  he  pre* 
ends,  that  the  Bible  Society  brings  the  prayer-book  into  neg- 
^  ct  (Inquiry,  p.  38.)  And  one  fact  by  which  this  is  proved 
M,  tiiai  churchmen  have  justified  the  distribution  of  the  bible 
one.  This  /aciy  it  should-  seem,  is  of  no  ordinary  import* 
Luce,  as  it  is  for  ever  recurring  both  in  the  Inquiry  ana  the 
l^ettor  to  Mr.  Vansittart.  From  the  freauent  iteration  of  it, 
ndeed,  and  the  uncommon  stress  that  is  laid  upon  it,  we  may 
nfer  that  Dr.  Marsh  labours  under  great  poverty  of  facts.  By 
nsisting  on  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  prayer-book  with 
;he  bible,  the  Margaret  Professor  laid  a  snare  for  the  church- 
men  belonging  to  the  fiible  Society.  He  now  exults,  as  if 
lie  had  entangled  them.  The  bible,  say  they,  may  innocently 
be  given  away  alone.  May  it  so? — he  excraims.  Then  *tba 
tendency  of  your  Society  is  now  apparent.'  (Inquiry,  p.  38.) 

Here,  we  suspect,  Dr,  Marsh  betrays  the  *  wisdom  that  ne- 
rer  goes  beyond  the  surface.'  When  churchmen  justify  the 
giving  of  bibles  alone,  it  is  not  in  excuse  of  any  neglect  with  ' 
ivhich  they  are  chargeable  in  regard  to  the  liturgy,  but  in  op- 
position to  those  who  would  impose  an  unnecessary,  unrea* 
ionable,  and  injurious  restraint  upon  them.  The  pretended 
necessity  of  always  unitine,  in  one  gif^,  the  bible  and  the 
iiturgv,  they  reject  as  in  reality  a  severe  libel  on  the 
:harch.  That  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  sometimes  dis- 
pensing the  bible  without  making  the  liturgy  the  condition  of  . 
Its  acceptance,  and  that  no  neglect  of  the  liturgy  was  involved 
in  the  practice,  appeared  to  them  unquestionable  from  ex« . 
ample  and  from  reason.  l*he  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society, 
which  distributes  the  bible  alone,  has  subsisted  these  thirty 
yreans,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities.  The 
Bartleti's-buildings  Society  printed,  in  1768,  ^,000  Welsh 
Bibles,  without  the  prayer-book,  and  is  in  the  constant  prac^ 
dofiL  of  issuing  bibles  without  prayer-books,  or  pi^yeC-booki  * 


to  demand  it  at  your  Hands ;   and  every  memijer  of 

reign  Bible  Society  has  a  right  to  require  it.     In  the  Hwa*?^ 

every  mcnr)ber  of  that   Society,  I  call  upon  you  to  sutey  % 

average  of  »en  years,  five  preceding  the  establithineat  of  db 

FoxeijCD  Bible  society,  and  five  aubaeqoent  to  it*  [tay  from  IWl  W 18W 

in<         c,]  the  Society  for  Promotiog  CbriBtian  Knowledge  Ipat  b^ijkgi 

the      ;  of  prayer-books  has  decreasra  ?  As  vou  it»n  fay  ti^iwm  te 

ciiect  nas  been  produced,  let  the  world  benefit  by  your  kqBvU||Bi 

«  Sir,  in  spite  oTyour  knowledge  and  experience^  I  liw yontov 

ioo  of  tbis  proof:  or  rather,  to  save  yon  that  trouble  I  will  St^ 

poo  widi  an  absdnte  proof  to  die  contrary.   In  tfa^  former  UToTtlK 

the  flonberof  fnyer4)Ooks  mM,  was  66^7961  and  m  Ae 
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without  bibles,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  subscribers.  I: 
is  a  fact  J  moreover,  that  the  number  of  persons  frequenting 
the  church,  who  are  in  want  of  bibles,  is  mucli  greater  than 
of  those  who  are  in  want  of  prayer-books.  Many  penoiis, 
too,  cannot  afford  to  give  both  a  bible  and  a  prayer-book :  and 
it  is  the  opinion^  even  of  Dr.  Marsh,  that  the  former  is  clearlj 
superior  to  the  latter.  To  assert  the  right  of  giving  a  bible 
without  a  prayer-book,  where  the  latter  is  not  wanted,  or  boch 
cannot  be  aiTorded,  is  cc^rtainly  no  proof  that  the  liturgy  is 
disregarded— or,  as  the  Professor  disli Ices  that  word,  'negl^lcd' 
This  boasted  fact,  then,  on  which  the  Professor  so  proudir 
plumes  himself,  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  Jesuitical  subcer* 
fuge. 

The  next  fact  adduced  by  Dr.  Marsh,  is  somewhat  morets 
the  purpose,  and  seems  at  first  view  decisive  of  the  qaestioo.  [ 
The  number  of  prayer-books  printed  at  Cambridge,  since  the 
formation  of  the  Bible  Society,  is  less  by  2O,CX)0  dun  tbe 
number  printed  during  the  eight  years  previous  to  that  period 
This  fact  quite  rejoices  the  advocate  of  the  prayer-book. 
But  how  would  he  have  flourished,  had  he  been  aware^  that,  ac 
the  Oxford  press,  tbe  number  of  prayer-books  printed,  darin; 
the  eight  years  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  BiUe  So- 
ciety, is  less  by  100,000  than  durinj?  the  eight  preceding 
years.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract  ttom  the  merit  <^  a  tri- 
umph that  he  has  here  so  laboriously  earned^  and  with  which 
he  appears  so  wonderfully  delighted.  And  yet,  as  facts  are 
the  order  of  the  controversy,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sobjoio, 
that  the  King's  printer,  who,  during  the  eight  years  prerions 
to  the  foVmatioii  of  the  Bible  Society,  printed  on^  5,000 
prayer-books,  has,  during  the  last  eight  years^  printed  340,000, 
the  increase  of  the  whole  number  printed  in  Englaody  darin; 
that  period,  being  11^,150.  We  shall  here  beg  learetoinh 
sert  the  following  expostulation  from  Mr.  Simeon*a  ^*  Answer.* 

*  Has  the  sale  of  prayer-books  diminished  since  the  estabCihocBt  of  tk 
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balfy  exclusive  of  above  eleven  thousand  additional  psalters,  it-  ampUDti^d 
to  DO  less  than  90,169  !  and,  if  jou  take  the  two  first  years  of  that  .8e«  ^ 
ries,  and  compare  them  with  the  two  last,  you  will  find  that  the  prayer- 
books  sold  in  the  two  last  years,  exceeded  those  that  were  sold  in  me  two 
6f  8t,  by  the  number  of  15,542 !  !  So  accurate  is  your  knowledge^  and  so 
an  questionable  your  experience^  of  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  sale  o^ 
prafyer-books,  occasioned  by  this  new  Society  !  To  this  I  might  add,  that  • 
bdr.  Sedy,  since  he  sold  the  bibles  for  the  British  and  Foreign  £ible  So» 
riety,  has  had  his  demand  for  prayer-books  increased  fourfold, 

*■  Now,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  produce  any  document  to  prove  what  yott 
profess  to  know  by  actual  experience ^  what  will  the  public  think  of  yout 
isaenions,  or  how  will  you  justify  yourself  to  the  world  for  assumin(|i 
SUCH  A  FACT  as the  ground  of  all  your  arguments  ?  To  say  you  though^ 
iiat  such  was  the  fact,  is  really  no  excuse  ;  for  you  should  have  inquired^ 
iod  ascertained  it  too,  before  you  presumed  to  argue  upon  it,  as  you  have 
jone.  After  assuring  the  world  that  you  know  this  fact  by  actual  expC" 
ritnccy  you  alarm  us  by  declaring  the  melancholy  consequences  that' 
have  arisen,  and  that  will  arise,  from  it ;  insomuch  that  we  see  already, 
as  it  were,  before  our  eyes,  the  Test  Act  repealed,  the  monarchy  subtertedf : 
epiacc^acy  banished,  and  all  the  horrors  of  former  ages  renewed.  But 
mediinks,  before  we  make  up  our  minds  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  state* 
ment,  we  ought  to  have  some  confirmation  of  it.  If  you  can  produce 
asy  proof  of  it,  produce  it :  if  you  cannot,  what  becomes  of  all  your 
eloquent  descriptions,  all  your  fine  comparisons,  all  your  sad  comolaints^ 
all  your  terrible  predictions  ?  They  will  all  vanish  as  the  dreams  or  a  dis- 
turbed imagination,  or  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Yet  1  fear  that 
the  injury  which  you  have  already  done,  will  not  so  soon  vanish :  for 
multitudes  of  persons  will  place  confidence  in  your  assertions,  and  act 
upon  them,  who  will  never  see  this,  or  any  other,  refutation  of  th  em : 
and  many,  I  fear,  receiving  an  impulse  from  your  pamphlet,  will  act 
towards  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  the  enemies  of  Chris* 
daaity  have  done  towards  the  professors  of  it ;  and  will  imagine  that  the 
greater  number  they  can  draw  from  it,  the  more  acceptable  service  they 
wili  render  unto  God.  But  to  those  to  whom  this  answer  shall  conies 
there  will  be  an  end  to  your  influence,  unless  you  prove  your  assertioajGi . 
by  authentic  documents.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  talk  of  probabilitiea* 
when  you  have  presumed  to  assert  facts :  it  will  be  in  vain  t6  speak  oT 
what  may  he,  when  it  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  what  hat  been,* 

*  The  Inquirer  discovers  a  singular  dexterLty.in  accomoiod^t* 
iug   facts  to  his  own  purpose.  i 

«    Your  Society,*  says  he  to  Mr.  Van^ttart,  *  according  to  the  last ; 
summary  account   distributed  above  an  hundred    thousand  Bibles   and ' 
Testaments  in  the  same  year.  (ISU.)     And   if  only  two  thirds  of  them* 
were  English  and  Welsh,  and  only  one  half  of  that  number  were  g^vea 
to  churchmen,  at  least  thirty  thousand  churchmen  were  provided  with  a. 
Bible  or  a  Testament,  not  one  of  which  were  provided  by  either  Society 
Mrith  a  Prayer  Book.     That  the  Prayer  Book  therefore  is  neglected,  and  in 
a  manner  which  it  ought  not  to  be  by  churchmen,  appears  from  actual 
experience.*  Letter,  p.  25, 
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From  this|  the  Professor  would  have  it  believed,  that  the  bi- 
ble  Society  produces  a  neglect  of  the  prayer  book.     But  Ixnr 
many  of  the  persons,  so  provided  with  a  bible   or    testaaipni, 
^ere  previously  furnished  with  prayer  books,  or  how  nnanj  of 
the,  14,000  additional  prayer  books  uhich  have  on  an  iTrrace 
been  printed   in   England   since  the  tormation   of  the  BiUe 
Society,  have  been  given  away  to  those  who  were  destitute,  ii 
not  mentioned  ;  and  consequently,  it  is  not  evident,  that  aotof 
the  30,000  churchmen  remained  \vithout  prayer  books.    Era 
if  the  m'^/fc/ be  allowed,  with  what  plausibility  can  it  betnced 
tQ  the  Bible  Society  ?  Will  Dr.  Marsh  undertake  to  asieft,tbi 
the  30,000  persons  furnished  with  a  bible  or  testameot  wndii 
have  been  furnished  with  prayer  books  had  the  Bible  Socie^ 
never  existed  ?  Yet,  this  must  be  supposed^   if  he  wisbotD 
make  the  fact,  in  the  least  to  bcar^on  the  point  intended.  The 
truth  is,  as  every  unprejudiced  mind  must  perceive,  tine  tbes 
persons  must  have  been  in  that  event  as  destitute  of  bibles 
and  testaments,  as  it  is  pretended  they  now    are  of  pnjer 
books. 

But  the  Professor^s  facts  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Tlieproi- 
pectus,  of  the  new  society  tor  distributing  the  formDhnesof 
the  Church  aflbrds,  it  appears,  abundant  proof  of  the  W^ 
chievous  tendency  ascribed  '  to  the  Bible  Society.  Bk  I 
though  *  the  too  great  neglect  of  the  liturgy,  be  a  feet  i* 
plied  on  the  very  face  of  the  prospectus,'  yet  that  fact  is  ■»• 
thiitg  to  the  purpose,  except  the  neglect  can  be  cbai]g6di|ia 
the  churchmen  who  belong  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  eiCfK 
jnoreover,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  their  '  connexion*  witb  v 
Bible  Society.  We  wish  the  Professor  would  keep  to  lis 
point.  Before  the  existence  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  bibk^a 
well  as  the  liturgy,  was  too  much  neglected.  If  thativfltt' 
tion  has  done  much  toward  supply inc^  one  defect  and,  tf  ii 
probable,  has  indirectly  lessened  the  other,  hcnrabsurfo 
charge  it  with  producing  what  existed  in  a  far  gioiierikps 
before  it  was  formed. 

Having  thus  exposed  Dr.  Marshes  mistake  in  aocnnng  tk 
Bible  Society  of  bringing  the  Liturgy  into  neelect,  wtWf 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  express  our  own  opinion  of  thelnflsv 
of  the  Society  on  the  established  Church.  And  to  as  itspp^ 
that  a  new  spirit  has  thereby  been  infused  into  thiiinsi 
l*he  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledire,  m  SsiQ 
peculiar  to  the  Church,  which,  though  of  venerable  aodin 
was  comparatively  little  known,  has,  at  length,  been  bnip 
into  notice  ;  has  acquired  an  activity  foreign  to  its  oattuSy^ 
has  received  a  vast  accession  both  to  its  members  mad  ilsfli^ 
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A  new  Society  has  been  established,  for  distributing  the  for** 
1    •_       r  .L_    ^1        1       rr.1  which  the  clergy 

sed  the  Church  \pi 
splendid  Protestsb^t 
establishment  now  appears  at  the  head  of  a  great  coihbin^^^ 
tion,  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  for  the  diflFusiop 
of  Christianity  ;  a  glory  equal  to  what  it  derived  froni  being 
the  bulwark  of  the  reformed  faith.  And  while  churchmen 
have  increased  their  own  zeal  and  charity,  they  havq  very 
|DUch  diminished  the  prejudices,  and  effectually  ga.ibed  the 
esteem,  of  their  dissenting  fellow  christians.  \ 

We  have  now  but  little  space,  and  indeed,  after  Mr. 
Cunningham's  admirable  reply,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wri^ 
many  words  on  Dr.  Maltby's  *  Thoughts.'  A  Protestant  cler- 
gy naan,  expatiating  on  the  dangers  of  circulating  the  sacred 
volume  is  a  singular  phenomenon.  He  seems  to  have  abjured 
the  first  principles  of  his  own  faith.  He  is  to  be  consiaerecft 
not  so  much  the  enemy  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, as  of  all  societies,  nay  of  all  individuals  who  promote 
the  indiscriminate  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet 
though  Dr.  Maltby  is  of  opinion,  that  the  scripture  is  neither 
designed,  nor  adapted  for  general  circulation,  and  therefol^ 
strenuously  objects  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; 
be  becomes,  with  peculiar  inconsistency,  the  advocate  ofuie 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

That  Dr.  Maltby  is  mistalven  in  supposing  tliat  the  whole  Scrlp- 
Ituresare  not  designed  for  general  circulation,  Mr.  Cunninghaka. 
clearly  evinces,  from  several  considerations, — from  the  fift^ 
that  God  himself  gave  these  scriptures  to  us  without  any  res- 
triction upon  their  general  use, — from  the  uianner  of  usinjg 
them  in  the  Jewish  Uhurcb, — from  the  precedent  of  Christ^^r- 
and  from  the  express  declaration  of  God. 

(  lodq^endent  of  similar  injunctions,  will  that  with  which  the  book  bf 

the   Revelation  is  closed,  admit  of  any  interpretation  favourable  to  ttte 

icheme  of  our  author  ?  '<  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  thing's.  Gold 

shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  :  and  if  any 

'man  shall  take   away  from    the  words    of  the  book  of  this  prophesy 

God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  tlie  book  of  life.'*     But  is  Hot  tfc 

witholding  from  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  as  to  there,  in  effect, 

^  taking  from  the  words  of  this  book?'*     Is  it  not  virtually  cancelKilg 

'  the  interdicted  parts  ?  If  pursued  systematically,  must  not  these  ■  parts 

become  a  dead  letter  to  them  ?  Such  was  the  jealousy  with  which  1t||ie 

Jews  regarded  any  violation  of  their  scriptures,  that  every  letter  of  them. was 

counted;  but  modern  latitudinarianism  (though  I  am  far  from  charging 

iog  this  upon  Dr.  Maltby  in  its  full  amount^,  spuming  these  narrow 

bounds,  lifU  its  hand  even  against  the  alur,  cashiers  kings  and  prophets 

at  a  stroke,  prescribes  new  laws  to  Heaven,  aodhi&ts  at  excess  in  the  very 

Revelation  of  God.  p.  14. 


Nor  is  the  Observer  less  sadcessfuLlrf  ex|K>siiig  the  fb 
of  Mr.  Maltbv's  thoughts  on  the  t^Ti/f/Ti^jtf'ot  the^Scriptun 
general  circulation.  If  there  are  parts  of  the  aacred  vci 
unintelligible  to  the  lower  orders,  so  likewise  are  tba 
those  in  higher  stations ;  and  indeed  it  woold  be  diffica 
say  whether  the  Scriptures  have  been  taiost  abiued  ii 
hands  of  the  learned,  or  the  illit  srate. 

<  The  limple  fact»  (Mr.  C.  1  nifiilly  ob«ennsa)  that  ^  Ooi 
spirity"  at  once  instrocts  aod  fbrewamt  at  that  mmy  Mtm  of  n 
will  elude  oar  amplest  fpnuf.  It  is  not  fi>r  tboee  imoae  povti 
defeated  and  exhausted  in  the  e:  ihaticm  of  a  thde  'ef  gruM,m 
that  they  shall  comprehend  the  d  or  dispensatuma  of*  a'  Bdd 
surroutods  Uiem  on  all  sides,  ana  touches  them 'it  eyeiy  jj^oln  ;w 
Che  laaffoage  of  philosophy,  is  obscurely  hut  grttdljf  iliijfl^t^f^ 
^adrde  whose  centre  is  everywhere,  aod  whose  cncMobfaoe 
where.''  That  paru  of  the  Scripture^  tlieB»  are  waSaHtSBM^i 
.  ground  for  their  exclusion  from  the  houses  of  die  pdo^  Si^^i^l 
Brodaimeditsdrtobeftieefnmi  my  beries.  Itt  base  it  aMi^  M^h 
head  in  the  clouds.'  pp.  15, 16. 


<  Indeed,  there  is  no  ^M  of  this  work  which  U 

attenipt  running  through  it,  to  place  a  wide  intenal  __,_ ^ ^ 

attainments  of  the  hiraer  and  lower  orders  of  sodktgf  ^  a^  aa^gal 
ledge  to  the  hi^h,  and  mere  practice  to  the  low.  Such  a  sfite^^ 
to  me  utterly  discordant  with  the  genius  of  ChrisMnh^,  .  \this  n 
is  no  respecter  of  persons:  its  mysteries  are  mystieriea  lb  ail ;  a 
doctrines  and  precejpts,  as  hr  as  they  are  httisUigiMe  tta  amyi  Swi 
gihie  to  all.    Its  mght  fidls,  and  its  sun  fises^  alBrr  iftoa  ilri 


mass  of  society.     The  headien  s^  terns,  indeed,  aot  sooUk  V 
'immortal  part  of  man,  but  rq      li  g;  tfa^  .mahitiide  mMtnif4mm 
^  manyheaded  monster"  to  be  i;      d  by  feree,  or  a  mt  m\ 


be  worked  by  contrivance,  save         i  to  the  niob»  and  kaat  the  ■■ 
ibr  philosophers.    But,  uooier         Christian  schrma^  dJf^  ' 


merged  in  the  consideradon  f  m  are  all  iflDunortaly  u%  dl  di 

of  die  same  family,  lost  by  pnt?     me  oflfenoes,  aad   redeeHed  I 


same  bk)od.  To  shut  up  the  !  i  from  any,  then,  'b  to 
of  heavenly  light  dedgned  for  au.  It  is  to  desmyj^  the 
ment  of  our  spiritual  existence.  It  is  to  confine  t6  t^Ss^^Hm  t 
cast  upon  the  plain,  by  the  prodigality  of  God,  for  the  ioiMMoe  S 
pp.  16, 17. 

In  reply  to  another  of  Mr.  Maltby^s  TrTrjrrtione  thil 
which  it  is  indispensable  for  man  to  knowr^ .  ia  mnlriad 
very  small  part  of  the  bible,*  the  Observer  oontandi^  ih 
venture  upon  this  affirmation  is  highly  pTftnmntaioaa  # 
a  variety  of  known  instancea,  God  does  not  wonc  bwthesi 
means  we  might  andcipate — and  that,  if  the  piiucfciie  d 
rowing  or  disparaging  tne  value  of  an^  tingle  piaiMft  df  fl 
ture,  be  once  adoiitted^  it  is  io  '  *e  to  Ijrtftimit  tt 
it  may  be  carried. 


■^   m* 
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•  For/  says  Mr.  C.  <  ^ho  h  to  deterirtifte  what  ire  the  parts  of  tWft 
BiUe  c«clu9itely  nck^essary  to  salvation  ?  The  Adtitiomian  wSl  '^. 
the  doctrinal  parts  ;  the  Socinian,  the  prectica}:  each  6f  these^  hOweVer, 
Idppiog  a\(^ay  doctrines  and  precepts  tnfatrourable  to  his  own  creed  and 
practice.  If,  then,  bodies  of  men  are  not  to  be  trusted,  can  Dr.  Maltbyt 
believe  that  the  Christain  world  wilji  consent  to  put  the  sceptre  inta 
^7  single  hand  ;  into  his  bwn>  for  example ;  and  constitute  hifii  sole 
religious  autocrat  for  all  ages  and  people  ?  Will  they  stake  the  national 
sal vanon  ufion  the  turn  of  hiis  iolitaty  hand  ?  Will  ^y  itivest  him  with 
littt  authority  to  decree  what  is  e^seintfal  in  k^ligSon*  ^drhich' Mb  protect 
«rduld  go  n^ar>  however  uA%eri3ti6naHy»  to  deny  to  Gad  hims^?  And 
tf  th^  would,  has  Dr.  Maltby  that  cohfidende  in  his  own  joidgMentt 
ih«t  be  would  venture  to  seat  himself  t>ta  thli^  throo^,  ^atei  amitrate  for 
lliie  ^rhal  interests  of  miHidns  ytt  Unborn  ?  If  not,  is  there  any  other 
iiiigie  individual,  Or.  any  coHege  &f  apostles,  to  whom  he  would  transfer 
Ae  office  ?  l)oes  he  discern  opon  the  breaSt  of  any  teodem  ititer^retar 
I  mbrt  of  UHm  and  Thimutiifaiy  which  bfesptiaks  Ihe  ^reS6lat  Deity,  HM 
treiliArtbs  his  bosom  into  the  ark  ahd  depositwyoi  the  Diviti^'w|tt2 
If  itidt,  1^  hfim  reflect  upon  the  hazardour  nature  Of  his  scheme,  lie  is 
poHin|^,  as  he  conceives,  iherely  at  uiseless  branches  in  the  sacned  ;g^cr0e, 
bvlty  as  in  Virgil,  blood  will  Fomw.  No  twig  of  the  tree  ^life  canii^ 
spared.  Though  its  age  be  'gre^t ;  though  its  head  hide  itself  in  the 
heavehs  $  though  some  of  its  bhmcHes  shoot  in  bold  disdain  of  tibe  hams' 
of  the  pruner,  and  odiers  seem  to  him .  to  have  lost  something  of  their 
ancient  verdure ;  still  it  takes  ropt  downwards,  and  bears  fruit  upward^ 
and  all  <<  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations*'  pp.  25, 26.  • 

To  follow  this  indiscreet  thinker  into  all  bis  minute  db'^ 
jections  against  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  &c«  wmild  4>e 
trespassing  on  the  pauence  of  out  readeks-^even  if  the  task' 
were  not  rendered  utterly  superfluous  >by  Mr.  Cunningbam^f 
whose  panaphlet  we  beg  leave  warmly  to  recomtnend  to  tiiieir 
attention.  The  following  beautiful  extract  on  tbe  utility  of 
the  historical  parts  of  Scripture  we  cannot  but  insert 

The  historical  bodes  are  the  errand  mstrumeta  cf  mainiamm^  and 
Vbutraimg  that  highly  important  doctrine  of  refigion,  a  si^urinUiuKng  • 
Providence^  No  one  better  knows  the  importance  bodi  of  this  doctrine 
itself,  and  of  every  legitimate  means  of  establishing  iti  than  Dr.  Maltby« 
But  now,  that  Grod  no  longer  lays  bare  the  movements  pf  his  arm ;  no 
longer,  as  under  a  theocracy,  follows  up  the  virtues  and  crimes  of 
mankind  with  their  immediate  temporal  rewards  and  punishments ;  the 
doctrine  is  in  some  danger,  unless  by  an  appeal  to  earlier  and  authen* 
ticated  facts,  of  escaping  from  the  popular  creed.  Men  of  reflectioOt 
indeed,  may  infer  the  doctrine  from  the  nature  of  God';  but  men  led 
chiefly  by  their  senses,  will  always  be  slow  to  believe  what  carries  no 
evidence  to  the  sense.  Here,  then,  is  the  bhief  value  of  the  historical 
books,  as  a  work  for  the  people.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  con« 
oected  history  of  the  providential  dealmgs  of  Grod  with  a  pa^icular 
people.  They  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  sensible  part  of  re« 
ligion.  They  teach  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as  it  were,  1^ '  ^gos 
that  cannot  be  mistaken^  They  unveil  the  Deity,  and  let  us  see  and 
bear  the  terrors  of  his  viojlated  law.    In  this  point  o^  viqw^  tfaqui  they 
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are  of  the  highest  importance;  and  on  this  accouDt^  amoojpit  odei 
thinking  men  will  not  willingly  surrender  them  to  the  OTcr-ailxiOQS  ipo 
htions  of  the  author/  pp.  SSy  36. 

We  must  just  be  permitted  to  subjoin  the  following  ookff 
effusion  in  vindication  of  the  Psalms.  After  quoting  icrcB 
panegyrics  on  these  exquisite  conpositions^  by  Hooker,  Bofur^ 
Home,  &c.  Mr.  O.  thus  proceeds. 

<  For  such  extracts  I  make  no  apology ;  nor  can  I  help 
Dr.  Maltby  to  contrast  them  with  the  hasty  and  aomewhac 
sentence  in  which  he  has  denounced  these  sacred  soogs.  Is  he  ii  ■ 
degree  starded  at  the  singularity  of  his  own  opiaiooi  I  Is  k  is 
shocked  that  his  harp  alone  should  be  silent  in  the  general  cboras  vkb 
celebrates  these  sacred  writings?  Is  he  in  no  degree  alarmed tsfal 
that  these  prophets  have  ascended,  and  that  their  mantle  has  aot  fib 
upon  himself  \  But,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings,  let  him  be  jiuiMfe, 
ID  pity  to  the  devout  and  the  unfortunate,  not  to  Tiolate  their  MKHf. 
oot  to  endeavour  to  spoil  tlie  Church  of  that  rich  icgacy  vMd  Dm 
and  his  brother  psalmists  have  bequeathed  to  ua,  ami  which  the  wt 
and  the  best  of  their  successors  have,  in  all  ageSy  atamped  lad  snU 
with  their  concurring  hands.  The  world  is  not  yet  happy  CMa||« 
do  without  it ;  and  there  is  many  an  evil  spirit,  whidhy  even  no«i  ■» 
to  be  '^  dispossessed"  by  the  harp  of  <^  the  son  of  Jeaae."*  pp.  49^4i 

Ify  after  reading  Mr.  Cunningham's  '*  Obsermtioos,"  Dr 
Mahby  repent  not  heartily  of  his  temerity  in  publishing  k 
<*  Thoughts,"  we  hope  it  will  only  be,  becaane  thej  hiR 
called  forth  a  reply  so  richly  fraught  with  eloquence  ana  pim. 

We  shall  now  terminate  this  article  with  two  brief  iCBvin^ 
The  first  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  controversy.  If  ike  op- 
ponents of  the  Bible  Society  had  hoped  for  succeaa,  tbcy  dhiMki 
at  least  have  been  unanimous.  But  error  is  never  coMBVr. 
Messrs.  Sikes  and  Spr^'  are  convinced  that  the  oo-opcfitiK 
of  churchmen  with  dissenters^  for  the  purpose  of  p««Y* 
way  bibles,  is  forbidden  in  the  nature  of  thiogs,  ami 
cessarily  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Liie 
Dr.  Marsh  distinctly  recognizes  the  principle  of 
provided  the  bibles  are  distributed  airoai/.  While  Dr.  MaMk 
IS  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  lies  in  giving  away  the  MUf,i> 
place  of  which  would  be  much  better  supplied  by  hii* 
compositions,  and,  in  particular,  by  a  '  volume  judicionsJT*- 
lected  from  Cappers  Life  of  Christ.'  All  these  clerical  pcatfs 
indeed,  agree  in  heartily  disliking  the  British  and  tteip 
Bible  Society,  but  each  of  theoi  has  not  merely  difleiM*^ 
contradictory  motives  of  hostility.  In  this  distraction  of  gOU* 
sels,  we  are  most  disposed  to  lament  the  fate  of  the  PraieMtf' 
Dr.  Marsh  is  neither  a  bigotnor  a  Sociniaii  ;  he  has  raihffl  ^ 
the  battle  after  the  victory  was  decided,  and  haa 
9elf,witbout  having  rendered  a  particle  of-serrioelvhb 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  waMkiAdMii  ^ 
human  paasioos,  to  contemplate  the  iustitutioo  ilMl^ 
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^as  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  them  ;  an  institution  whu^if 
'withiii  the  short  period  of  eight  years  from  its  formadoDy 
presents  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent  spectacles 
that  was  ever  displayed  in  any  age  or  country.     Its  success 
must,  no  doubty  under  God,  be  ascribed  to  its  constitution. 
Consigning  to  oblivion  all  the  formal  distinctions  which  have 
hitherto  separated  the  Christian  world — abandoning  the  idle 
hope  of  reconciling  the  diversities  of  human  opinion,  it  kas 
friren  a  new  prominence  to  essential  truth,  and   united  the 
religious  of  every  persuasion,  in  the  extension  of  their  com- 
mon faith.     It  is  the  practical  exemplification  of  the  **  new 
commandment^^ — the  fulfilment  of  the  Redeemer's  last  (e« 
^acy.     Parties  indeed   still   exist,  but  they  have  at  len{j^ 
discovered  a  neutral  territory,  where  they  can  throw  aside  toe 
weapons  of  contention,  and  approach  each  other  with  mutual 
good  will.     The  sacred  fire  which  is  so  widely  and   rapidly 
extending!   consumes    only    the   earthliness  of  our  nature* 
while    it   purifies  what  is  of   celestial  temper,   and  gives  it 
additional  brightness.    The  effects    of  this  splendid  institu- 
tion are  far  from  being  liniited  to  its  specific  object.  Glo- 
rious, undoubtedly,  and  Godlike,  is  the  design  of  preaching 
the   gospel   to   the    whole  world,    nay   to  distant   ages  and 
vnborn  generations :  but  great  and  beneficial  also  is  the  in- 
action on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work* 
In   how  many  instances  has  their  attentioti  become  riv^ubd 
on  the  contents  of  that  volume,  ^hich  they  have  been  so- 
licitous to  disseminate  ?     On  how  many  occasions  have  the 
powerful,  and  the  learned,  men  of  rank  and  of  literaturey 
been  constrained  -by   the  grandeur  of  the  scene  to  express 
their    undissembled    conviction    of  the    value    of   religious 
,  truth,  and,    like    the  Centurion,   to   recognize    the   present 
Deity  ?     Chased   from  the  open   plain.  Infidelity  has  retiil^ 
to  her  fastnesses    and  her  coverts:    but   this  embodied  cfx- 
i>ression  of  the  national  sentiment  is  pursuing  her  even  to 
;ber  most  secret  rttreats.     May  the  triumph  be    as  durable 
aa  it  is  illustrious  ;  and  of  this  dominion    may  it  indeed  be 
^aid,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  entered  into  the  conception 
ef  the  Roman  Poet, — 

Imperium  terns,  animos  eqaabit   Olympo. 

,:  ''•'"■ — — '^ ^x 

.  Atl  X.  Sermon*  on  various  Subjects,  by  David  Brichan,  D.D.  ^fitiistei^of 
the  United  Parishes  of  Dyke  and  Moy,  in  the  County  of  Moray,  ktfc 
of  Artillery-Street,  London.  Vol.  II.  octavo,  pp.  S71.  Price  lOl.  M, 
Hamilton,  1812. 

^/W/ITH  the  merit  of  Dr.  Bricban,  as  a  writer  of  sermons, 
.,  ,       few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted.  Nor,  after  a  perusal 
#C  tbe  present  volume  are  we  disposed*  to  mike  mny  nuitertal 
Vol.  VIII.  $i^ 
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deduction  from   the  characCer  he  baa  titf^j   received  if 
din-    hands.      His   principles    are    still    pure  ao^    HioUn^ 
Bis  reasonings  solid   and   cnncluuvej   ana  the    readiac  <nU 
oFten  meet  with   fervid    and  appropriate  exhortatioB^  .ood'    . 
veyed  in  language  of  considerable  apirit,  elegance  and'hii^    I 
mony.  i 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  sermon*,  the  sdbjebtt  of 
which  are  as  follows.  On  the  obligation  to  mntual  *lip]wit-  | 
and  benevolence.  Un  the  centurion  and  bis  Mtr^acft  Vfa  Ae 
enjoyment  of  prosperitv-  On  Paul  preaching  tlie  Gkispd  at 
Athms. '  On  the  good  Samaritan.  On  the  woirdly  riw  OiUi. 
Jesas  raising  the  widow's  son.  Eipodtion  of  the.  thre^&tA 
verses  of  the  first  Psalm.  Reflections  in  spring.  Mui  modal) 
bat  the  word  of  God  perpetual,  Keflectiona  oa  Jeaua'a tanh. 
On  patience.  r..-. 

Sermons  should  somewhat  resemble  those  meita  tbat  are 
always  in  season,  and,  though  of  daily  use,  never  cloy.  Of 
this  quality  the  sermons  before  us  partake  in  a  reowkable 
degree.  Consisting  of  elements  that  form  the  or^inu?^  food 
of  pious, minds,  rather  than  of  stimulating  or  exlnpidinwy  spe- 
culations, they  gratify,  chiefly,  because  tb«y.  fre-in  ttlliaM 
with  the  dictates  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  cotiadenc^.And 
fnrnish  what  is  necessary  to  the  support  of.  the  devout. lifb. 
Without  descending  to  particulars,  we  shall  content  oun^vei 
with  extracting  a  few  passages  as  a  sample  of  tbo  .wbole. , 

In  the  two  nrst  sermotis,  our  author  explsiitt  maiititont$» 
iHtb  great  effect,  the  duty  of  bearing  each  otiief*a  burdeaa, 
whether  of  poverty,  a£9)ction,  age,  inhrmity,  orpaMl9M^  The 
following  passage  deserves  attentive  cousidsratioo. 

*  Be  yonn  the  patient  eqr  to  hear  the  BufTtrrer'i  tale,  the  kiod  heart  (0 
feci  hia  GOrrowi,  the  look  ofteDdcraeis  to  intimate  chat  ihey  are  not  dit- 
redded.  Grief,  rocent  or  extraordinary,  is  always  unreasoiiable  io  cam- 
plaiDt,  and  tdf-viodicatioD  ;  there  are  so  ic  conedtuCioDs,  sod  there  i^  a 
aex  more  easily  ai^cted,  kii  able  to  b  Lei  thes«  caasideratioas  tugged 
dsL'  aljowaocea  to  be  made,  and  a  pecunar  delicacy  of  treatment  to  be  ob- 
MTved.  Tell  the  widow  that  her  partner  fives  in  heaven,  and  that,  till  rtie 
Rjoiii  him  there,  God  hath  proiDiKd  to  be  her  husband,  and  her  judge  ia  ' 
hiE  holy  hibiution.  Tell  the  orphan  that  his  parents  have  bat  gone  befow 
him,  but  th4t  if  be  tnitt  io  God,  be  will  take  him  up.  thoiighTorsakca  by  | 
father  and  mother.  Tell  the  diico  parent,  that  his  child  baa  bcca 

taken  from  evil  ttt  ame,  and  gid     ea       h  those  little  ones  of  whom  the    , 
kingilom  of  heaven  ii  compOMd.   idi  uie  uDfortunate  and  disii|i^oted, 
that  miafortuoe  and  diiappointment  are  notcniy  the  lot  of  lifir,  but  itK  oidi- 
nation  of  God,  and  that  he  dispenses  them  in  ncrcy  to  thotrwho  loie 
him  t  that  he  who  hath  cast  down  can  raise  up  again  ;  that,  with  Um*^,. , 
in  whom  our  aSecdons  ought  to  centre,  th^-re  is  nn  vnriablennu ;  nOf  ^ 
change,  DOT  pain  in  that  new  Jerusalem  to  \      :h'     '  id  hope  should  1 

be  habiwally  dinned.  Tdl  tim  wfaoM  '  ¥te^W  ''H'i 
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i^diment,  from  the  baseness,  the  deGert!on,  and  the  wrones,  of  meOi  th^ 
there  is  one  Being,  at  Ipast,  in  the  universe,  who  merits  ^1  his  love,  who 
uri}l  reiom  the  affeciion,  which  himself  hath  inspired,  with  perfect  cor- 
diality, and  from  whi.'Se  love  in  Christ  nothing  can  eyer  separate.  Be  cau- 
tious of  inietpreting  to  Uie  sufferer'a  prejudice  the  afflictions  he  sustiioi. 
Where  the  connection  of  auifering  with  guilt  is  too  marked  to  be  owr- 
lookedilel  brotherly  love  and  the  gentleness  of  Christ  be  pecuHatly  con- 
ipicuoue  where  the  communication  is  rt^quiaite.  And  Oh  where  conscience 
roiLes,  and  the  wounded  spirit  perceives  this  connection  in  all  its  bit- 
eraem,  deal  tenderly  with  him.  X}o  not  irritate  feelings  thr.t  are  painfill 
'Rougb,  deepen  not  anticipations  nufficiently  horrible.  Be  yours  the  plea-- 
ringr  talk  to  substitute  hope  for  despondency,  peace  for  alarm.  Tell  hira 
)f  3  Saviour  for  the  chief  of  sinners;  tell  him  of  a  blood  that  clc^nsecli  from 
Jl  unrighteousness;  tell  him  of  »  grace  eiGcacious  and  powerful,  as  ic 
*  •orereign  and  free  j  tell  him  of  a  Father  more  willing  to  receJTe  the  , 
returning  prodigal,  than  the  prodigal  himself  if  to  return.'   p.  3i. 

The  iliird  scimoii  is  »  judicious  itiuKtration  and  improre- 
itent  of  tlic  story  of  ihe  centurion.  Dr.  Brichan,  indeed, 
«.>unis  to  prefer  es|ionoding  a  passage  of  scriptuve,  and  making 
rejections  -upon  it,  to  discoursing  on  a  single  topic.  The  half 
of  this  vohime,  accordingly,  consists  of  expository  discourses. 
from  that,  on  the  nnrrative  of  our  Saviouf  raising  the  widow's 
son,  we  give  ihe  follouing  passage,  a  fair  example  of  our 
preacher's  spirit  and  iDanner. 

*  The  moat  interesting  object  in  the  scene  here  exhibited,  is  the 
mother  paying  the  last  sad  offices  to  an  only  son.  Your  hearts  already  feet 
all  the  tenderness  which  such  a  situation  is  calculated  to  inspire.  The 
sut&rer  is  of  that  sex,  who,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  constitution,  and 
the  aentibility  of  their  hearts,  are  less  able  to  struggle  with  the  nlflictioD* 
of  life,  than  we  who  are  made  in  rougher  mould,  more  especially  witK 
those  distresses  by  which  the  very  seat  of  fueling  is  alTected  ;  and  wh*, 
CODSCiouB  of  this  interesting  inferiority,  look  up  to  man  for  a  protection 
lad  support  which  diey  more  than  rep^y.  Desolate  as  this  widoW' now 
is,  there  was  a  time  when  she  enjoyed  this  protection  and  support.  We 
nuy  presume  that  her  partner  was  faithful  and  kind.  She  had  expe- 
rienced that  mutual  intercourse  of  affection,  which  is  the  balm  of  humaa 
li/e,  and  which  we  ascribe  to  a  beneGcent  Creator  .ii  one  of  his  choicett 
nfts-  But  the  sun  of  ha^ipiness  does  not  always  sl)ine>  There  is  a  cos- 
aition  upon  which  the  foiHlest  pair  on  earth  unite,  and  which  must  sooner 
)r  later  take  place  :  there  is  an  enemy  whose  etreke  no  human  power  caa 
reatst.  They  who  are  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives  may  be  divided  in 
Jieif  death,  and  the  remark  was  verified  in  the  case  we  vc  now  cod- 
temp|;,tiag.  Oi  two  united  in  heart,  in  pleasures,  and  in  cares  ;  one  wu 
aken,  and  the  other  Kft  to  contend  with  the  vicisaitudes  of  Ufei  pcrhap* 
with  the  insults  of  \.\ic  unfeeling,  and  the  injuries  of  the  oppressive. 

'  It  was  the  will  ot  God  that  one  comfort  should  remain.  Thta 
widow  had  a  son,  perhaps  a  living  image  of  bis  departed  father.  She  had 
carqd  him  with  parental  tonilnuss.  Often  she  coamiended  him  M 
leaven,  witli  a  fervour  known  only  to  a  mother'*  heart;  uui  heaven  wai 
a  bi  iadvlgesA  to  hv  Mayer*.     He  waa  sfartsl  t«  npay,  b/  dtit^ 

*  G  a 
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^ection,  all  her  care.  Sbe  beheld  die  tenderiliM  ihoot  ^  l^yiJifc 
iDiuirity  and  beanty,  but  diicemed  not  the  canlo'  M  iu  raoc'  F— ^'■'" 
dicappointmen  of  Henen,  ihe  wn  tfantkfiil  fbrwhtt-lu 
qared.  The  eraun^  of  life  was  pakti&g  cttndjr  mwtif.  The  ndioHtrf 
grief  had  mbnded  into  «  tender  regm  lor  the  hrifrfrff'*  Ae.hwl  ks 
Qmuhing  hia  meinoij,  the  wu  looking  fofward  to  ■ 
■honld 
of  reitj 


■honld  meet  agaio  ;  and  wh  pleuiog  henelf,  periupi,  widi  ibLilwiie 
of  nnzning  her  breath  in  the  anni  oF  a  aon,  tender  and  oofy  Udm  ■ 
the  naft  ofhia  mother. 


'  Ttie  dispentatiooi  of  God  toward  bi*  people  oJM  cflmbiBC  eoaeoB 
with  trial  and  improrement.  He  taketfa  away  die  dsMie  tf  tbi  efet,  mi 
Att  which  the  amd  pitietht  when  the  darlbg  object  divides  the  heat  wit 
tim.  AgaiDi  the  King  of  terrors  recdvea  bu  rniiiiiiliwiiii.  ilit  «• 
mianon  be  is  ever  ready  to  fidfij.  The  laiae  haod  that  bid  bcwe  ^Hi 
die  parent  tteiii,  cuu  off  the  taplbig  that  tpmnp  firon  in  la&i,  Mlir 
aflSicted  nrriTor  ii  on  her  way  to  coniroit  to  ihc  du^t  ,j1'  ;i.  !  ni-  i  ^^ 
desirable.  String  after  string  hai  been  aevt red  iiom  licr  hfin,  wd  wiw 
bu  the  w(»-td  DOW  that  can  become  the  s-jbjcct  of  a  wiah  J  Oh !  nf 
aoB,  my  aon,  wonid  to  God  I  bad  died  f(>r  ihee. 

'  Graciooa  Father  t  how  aevere  are  (otniLimos  thj  di»peBaaiiOM.  Yn 
thoa  ban  no  pleaame  in  the  lufieriDgs  of  tliy  people.  It  ta  in  t^y  M- 
iidneu  thou  affiktett  them.  Mercy  diiecii  thy  tod,  nnd  thou  cbaur^ 
them  for  their  profit.  If  thou  lulletti  ihobi  cn^cvi  alnej  if  ite 
vooodeat,  thou  healctt  again.'  pp.  220 — 223. 

From  tbe  discoureeB  on  patience,  wbich  are,  on  llw«Wr, 
we  tbink,  the  best  in  tbe  volomc,  wu  extract  the 
lietireen  tbe  tendency  of  prosperity  and  adverMty. 

*  ^otperity  elatea  the  bumao  mind  to  n  degrve  unbecoai^  ■  aac 
our  dependaace  and  our  guilt ;  affliction  iiiniblca  it.  WItiKuthbw 
Babylon  in  bis  palace,  aod  after  bis  rectncTy  from  that  nnaasni  tft 
jtlmighty  utiuch  was  conectivc  of  his  pride.  It  i*  wbca  w  bite  ifla^ 
abound,  that  are  apt  to  forget  and  to  dny  the  God  who  bathbtneTa; 
it  is  in  tronble  we  say  «  tt  is  the  Lord*"  ct  th'e  first  inpmaioa  ct  ' 
perior  agency  are  conceived  by  a  liave  been  dcrirvd.  oec  fio* 

srieodour  of  iumnKr,  or  the  jJenty  oi  aiiiumn,  but  from  tbe  Kama  td 
tte  earthquake,  the  thuoi  '  and  the peaiiti-ncc  7^  skflty  awl* 
derive  from  the  Divine  1  is  abased  V  the  indulgence  of  ■rpir" ;  ^ 
piivatioDs  and    the         s       id  Bictton,  chrck  the  tnvap' 

sense. — ProsDerity  cDcrrates,       i  i    tforexertkm  aad  fbr  trW]*! 

in  the  schcol  of  adversity  vc  team  loni  :ude  and  poiicace ;  it  ■  aaA 
it*  discipline,  that  faith  u  atre:  med  6y  cxercii^,  as  tbe  ata^M* 
hardens  to  tbe  blast,         i  un,     :nkcs  its  raou  «S  i^  m. 

the  soil.    The  pro^ien       ue  •        .    Vhe  yooog   naa  «ba  M  (eS 
p••setsion^  wmld  not  p      with  i      i  to  i^-ml  the  poor,  thoa  ' 
10  heaven  were  to  teo      xnae  the  sact&v  :  Uic  afflicted  are 
pathy  from   d        ea  of  a  ai      rcr's  bean  ;  aa  wr  I 

iiigh.pneiit  II        t  oc  I         d  1        the  fi.-diQB   of  on 
but    who   wa*  cempiea  pg  ii 

Temporal  affluence  cooccwc  n 
wbea  ricb  wtd  increastd       gv     ,  i 
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ID  neetl  of  nothing;  but  we  recur  (n  time  of  distress  to  tbe  support,  the  con- 
tobtioD,  the  hopes  of  religioa.  To  the  poor  was  the  Gospe!  originaily' 
pleached,  and  by  the  poor  it  is  still  most  most  cordially  embraced,  ani 
fflOM  fjithfutly  (i>eyed, — Prosperity  is  an  opiate  to  the  conscience  ;  in 
the  day  of  adTcrsity  we  connect  suffering  with  guilt ;  "  ^^'e  are  verilf 
gnilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  hia  »ouI, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  Would  not  hear,  therefore  is  this  distreai 
come  upon  us."  AAictioa  recals  to  duty  those,  whom  the  bounty  of 
Providence  could  not  keep  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  ;  *'  It  is  good  for  m* 
that  I  have  been  alBictcd,  that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes.  Before  I  4ras* 
afflicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  have  I  kept  thy  word.  If  they  are  bonad 
ia  fettera  and  holden  in  the  cords  of  aiHicuon,  then  he  sheweth  ihem 
llKir  work.,  and  the  transgression:^  that  they  have  exceeded;  he  openeth 
also  their  ear  to  discipline,  and  comm:indeih  that,  they  return  from 
ioiquily."  Prosperity  is  the  sulsiy  heat  that  generalea  the  pestilenccj 
affliction,  the  slurm  that  purifies  llie  atmosphere.  Prosperity  is  the  un- 
ruffled deep  and  the  gentle  breeze,  when  a  novice  may  guide  the  vessel ; 
it  is  the  time  of  peace  when  the  coward  may  boast ;  but  adversity  is  the 
tempest,  and  the  conflict,  where  skill  and  courage  are  put  to  the  test. 
And  0  death,  how  bitter  are  the  thoughts  of  thee  to  the  man  who  liveth 
at  rest  in  his  possessions,  to  the  ni.iu  who  hath  notliing  to  vex  him,  and 
who  hath  prosperity  in  all  things  !  But  accqitable  is  thy  sentence  10  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  to  him  whose  strength  fjilcth,  and  who  is  vexed  with 
sBthinjB.'  pp.842 — S4;n, 

\Viihout  Tuiticing  verbal  inaccuracies,  of  which  several  may 
be  ilctecteil  in  these  scrmonii,  we  shall  conclude  witli  adverting 
to  afatiltnr  two  in  their  general  structure.  Tlie  exordium  is 
often  far  fetched,  and  fur  the  most  part  c^itrended  to  an  im- 
moderate length.  Dr.  Brichati  starts  oil'  frdtn-a  pOint  so 
remote  from  iiis  subject,  that  it  is  really  a  tvonder  how  he 
ever  makes  his  way  to  it.  His  path  is  tediously*  long  and 
circuitous.  We  are  far  from  saying  thut  every  introduction 
■ilOuld  be  comprised  in  four  sentences.  Bur,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  nfc  niimis  evitamU  est  immodka  ejus  longi/udo,  ne  in 
i^mt  CTcrevisse  vide'atiir,  et  gm  praparare  debet,  fatiget*.  Of 
nil  exordium  of  this  kind,  it  is  silfHcient  to  say  that  it  is 
misplaced.  Many  of  the  sermons  likewise  in  this  volume, 
offend  grievci;sty  against  the  unity  requisite  in  that  species 
af  composiiioii.  It  requires  but  tittle  skill  to  collect  together, 
9n  any  religious  topic,  remarks  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
t  sermon.  'I'be  difticuliy  is  to  incorporate  ihem  into  one, 
to  that  each  shall  occupy  its  own  place,  itself  appearing  to 
die  greatest  advantage,  and  coniribming  its  full  share  to  the 
grace  and  enerf^y  of  the  whole.  Of  Dr.  Brichan's  sermons, 
Ebe  parts  are  excellent ;  hut  they  are  not  always  haruioniously 
lilended.  They  have  sometimes  no  principle  of  connection, 
!:;(^cept  the  slender  one  of  the  paragraph  of  scripture  on  which 

•  Quinctilian. 
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'.  AK^.arefeiinded— 4trhicli,  in  ourjndgea      t.'»eveotoo  di^> 
.  4.t]^  for  the  parti  of  an  «xpoutorv  (  i  SriwrilM^ 

.  ifi^  remarks  to  tKe  consideration  or  oor  ftOtbor,  im  ibillt  Bcn 
.  tske  the  liberty  of  cordially  recodameBdii^tbis  Toliiinii  n  tte 

perasal  of  our  readem,  ai  very  muclr  8da|kted  to  ptoakKt  iWr 

<^iBcatiDn. 

An>  XI.      Mernvra  of  tkt  Ufe  and  Oar^ur  J*  Ur  AtaTbvi'bK 

JfJUltfitld,  A.M.  c/l'embrvke  College,  Oxford {  and  Chubli ID  1% 
jt^bt  HbQ  tbc  0>uoicM  of  HuoHDgdoD.  FakhfijEh'  MMad  m 
.iiii  ari|;i)»l  Paprri,  Jounuls,  and  Lntcn;  ithutrabnT bjf _a nrif^ if 
interettuig  Aoecdotei,  from  the  bcEi  A^t''^  :  '*'  '~'''  i  ■;  catao^ 
,  liy  tbc  lau  Rev.  John  Gillies,  D.I),  ^!jl  l/.r  cT  si,.  .  .l!rgfCfcn«A 
ttOlugOV-  SocODd  cditiaD,  revised  .inJ  carrectciJ,  with  Urttldi- 
tionsaiia  inprouoKnu,  E>y  Aaroo  C.  Sc-^mir,  Author  ot  **£<9rrf* 
' .  Tmmg  Ptftim."  %%q.  pp.  330.  J'lice  8^.  DuUm,  WifticM  ^ 
Counoey.  1811. 

^N£  of  the  many  things  we  have  vainly  wished,  isalife  of 
Wbitefield  written  by  a  pbihso|ihicm  Chrisiian; — *in^ 
^Ifhich  shquld,  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  accursc;,  dticnmi- 
nate  and  describe  tbe  powers  and  adaptationit  of  the  onn,  b 
4n  agent,  attempting  at  tbe  same  time  sonic  coinparnon  t>^ 
tweeu  tbem  and  those  of  other  men,  of  the  vomaion  or  ttic  n- 
tTBordinary  order;  which  shonid  illustrate  tbe  relation  brlwtfB 
those  powers,  and  the  effects  undeniably  resulting  from  ihtt 
exertion ;  and  should  fairly  estimate  wtiatever  circumstatiostf 
^he  times  migbtcreate  &  predispii^itioti,  if  we  may  to  expfm 
it,  to  receive  the  operation  of  tbosu  jiowers  with  a  pcculiB  and 

Serhaps  disproportionate  force.  Tlierc  certainly  appcan  koc- 
linz Considerably  of  the  natur^of  what  we  acconni  ptodift. 
in  tne  history  of  this  preacher.  Wiib  the  doubtful  cxetaam 
of  Wicliif,  no  man  probably  ever  cxctti^]  in  thia  iwa^ 
so  profound,  and  extended  and  prolonged  a  sensstioa  n  ftc 
public  mind,  by  personal  addr  to  the  undentmnding  ix' 

conscience,  on  the  subject  of  reiij  ti,  unaiilcd  hy  anjwctfll 
of  a  great  compacted  party,  inj  nidiarjr  league  Mi  ■■» 
nery  of  powerful  talents,  or  any  miposing  patronage  of  nok 
and  wealth.  We  do  not  tnentinn  Knox  a&  ui  eiccptkt, 
because  the  force  of  his  influence,  iliongb  mainly  pvoeecdi^ 
(so  far  as  human  causes  were  omceiTitd)  from  tne  nrii^ 
enei^y  of  bis  own  mind,  was  yet  n^t  ^o  tncrt^ly  penoarfiM 
single  a  force, as  in  the  cast^of  tbf  niodern  preacDi^r.  TfaUMtt 
•^tlie  son  of  an  inn-keeper — withmii  fortune  or  conm  ' 
of  very  moderate  attaii>ments — Iraiued  in  tbe  ordinary 

<d^  ft  humble  youth  sent  to  college  —  without    any  , 

ceived    plan —  without  l;^Tija2   va    'ii"       '  jiod   UeUcf 

with  auxiliaries — without  any  nrong         f  ■ 
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ance — tvitliout  seizing  on  any  striking  public  occasion — \a  a 
period  and  coiintry  of  settled  order,  and  of  so  much  knowledge 
and  civilization,  as  would,  in  ordinary  spt;ciilatiun,  be  accoim(ed 
sufficient  to  secure  the  community  against  any  very  violent 
effectof  novelty  and  enthusiasm  ; — under  all  these  circumstances 
this  ]>lain  undesignino;  young  man  came  forth ;  and  by  mere 
addresses,  from  pulpiis,  from  tables,  from  walls,  from  steps, 
excited,  and  through  his  vvhole  life  continued  to  extend,  st^ch 
a  commotion  in  the  public  mind,  that,  if  a  list  could  be  made 
from  the  experience  of  all  nations  and  ages,  of  the  twenty 
men  that  have  produced  the  greatest  effects,  by  means  of  their 
single  personal  inHuence,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  name 
oiWhnefiG\<l  mast  tliciv  bold  a  place. 

If  it  were  possible  that  any  sensible  foreigner  could  be  per- 
fectly unacqudiitted  with  the  history,  and  should  hear  the  case 
Stated  thus  far,  he  would  naturally  say  :  "But  at  least  the  man 
in  question  must  have  possessed  talents  absolutely  prodigtdus, 
almost  miraculous."  Where  then  would  he  be  in  his  specu- 
lations, when  the  writings  ofWhitefield  werfe  put  in  hisbandi?  ' 
when  he  read  many  of  the  identical  sentences,  which  had 
pverwhelmed  with  terror,  ov  melted  in  tenderness,  vast  acid 
heterogeneous  assemblages  of  a  people,  by  no  means  nationally 
distinguished,  in  either  its  southern  or  northern  dirtsion,  for 
fecility  of  feeling.  ' 

It  is  a  clear  fact,  admitting  of  no  mannerof  question,  tliat 
Whiteiield's  writing,  nay,  that  those  specimens  of  his  public 
addresses  which  were  written  down  during  their  powerful  deli- 
very, bear  but  exceedingly  slendur  marks  of  any  thing  we  are 
accustomed  to  denominate  talent,  in  the  intellectual  sense. 
His  reasoning  is  no  more  than  just  a  common  propriety  in 
putting  thoughts  generally  common  together.  His  devotional 
■entiment  is"  fervent,  but  not  of  elevated  conception.  His 
figures,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  are  seldom  new,  or  what  critics 
mean  when  they  speak  of  '  felicity ;'  their  analogy  is  the  ' 
broad  and  obvious  one,  siuch  as  that  between  medicine  and 
the  gospel,  considered  as  a  remedial  dispensation.  'I'hedic- 
tfpn  is  quite  plain,  and  does  not  appear  to  partake  of  elo- 
□uence,  further  than  an  easy  freedom, andti  e  t-enuine  expres- 
llon  uf  sincerity  and  earnestness.  The  collection  of  letters, 
tonslituting  about  one  half  of  his  printed  works,  must  have 
£.\cee)ingly  disappointed  those  who  sought  from  them  any 
Other  iiisiructiun,  than  that  which  may  be  imparted  by  one 
general  ei]i»iiation  of  pious  zeal,  undistinguished  by  any  dis- 
uriuiiuative  [jarticulanty  of  thought,  or  any  but  the  most 
shvious  kind  of  reflections,  often  repeated,  and  in  the  same 
fforita,  on  tne  successive  incidents  and  scenes  of  his  life  and 
abours.    There  are  uooe  of  those  pointed  observations,  either 
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on  human ,  nature  or  individual  i  y  wa^/kt  basfi. 

bten  suggested  by  ^be  masses  ana  jhsr  baiiiaB 

kind  so  variously  brougbt  noder     w  ruew^ 
have  been  made  by  such  a  sa(        us  attn^  tat  imlnngfi 
John  Knox^   And  even  the  disci      area  of  the  anveniidolaj 
principles  of  bb  own  mind,  <      which  attb^^et  there  ia  no 
appearance  of  reserve,  are^witna  singular  uvaSofmilj^.farM 
man  stimulated  by  the  circum8ian<  les  of  ao  esmonfinanf  a 
career,  in  the  straiin  of  pious  con  mon-place.    The  timmnH 
interest  would  soon  subside  in  an  irresistible  aeue  of  insipi* 
dity,  but  for  the  strong  and  constant  indicatioiia  of  e  _ 
religious  zeal,  and  tte  train  of  references  profOig  auD  *oi 
mitted  and  most  wonderful  course  of  eaertiooa*    In  sli 
there  can  be  no  hazard  in  asserting,  that  his  oollectivevmiiafi 
would,  in  the  minds  of  all  cultivated  and  impertiel  leadtOi 
leave  ^  marvellous  of  his  successes  to  be  accounted  fqroetto 
ground  of  causes  quite  distinct  from  talent,  in  the  intdtaefceal 
sense  of  the  term.    And  it  is   remarkable   hofr  dcndeikjr« 
though  tacitly,  the  opinion  of  the  religious  pnUite  ~ 
manifested  on  this  point :  for  there  has  probably  W- 
another  instance  ot  the  writings  of  a  roan  of  pre*< 
^xciellence,  utility,   and   celebrity,  so  aoon    and    aee^rsliy 
ceasing  to  hold  a  place  among  popular  books.  .  tianr -aaea 
are  apprized,  Whitefield's  sermons  are  very  rmralj 
or  quoted,  or  recollected ;  and  if  not  his  arriuona^ 
not  the  rest  of  his  writings. 

It  would  be,  then,  a  very  interesting  inquiry^ 
precisely  the  causes  of  that  prodigious  and 
which  accompanied  the  ministrations  of  a 
of  the  three  or  four  most  powerful  and  usefol 
the  apostolic  ac^e  ;-^what,  we  mean,  were  the 
of  an  extraoroinary  agency  of  Divine 
causes,  which  are  adapted  to  produce  a  great  and  % 
effect,  according  to  the  ^neral  laws  of  tbi^   hi 
tution?     It   would  be  quite   proper  to  take    tbe* 
in  the  first  instance,  on  this  limited  ground  ;  aiM     * 
fsr  Whitefield*s  qualifications  were  of  a  natnro 
a  great  effect  on  men,  with  respect  to  other  ii 
to  which  the  exercise  of  those  qualificathma     ,^ 
and  in  which  the  resulCs  of  that  exercise  roigbi  be 
as  the  proportionate  and  ordinary  effects  of  tbe  b 

It  is  not  with  the  slightest  view  of  aciea)plaii({«<j 
disquisition  that  we  have  suggested  it.    We  begai^    ~ 
tention  cf  proceeding  very  lew  words  fiirther9  tkmm^ 
sionof  a  wish  that  a  philosopher  had- wjritteviaf)ifti44v 
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&rid,'ontbeplanoPmstttutmganddetet^infi%'«lcban1irM|(rit]«' 
Saeh  a  bioerapher  finding,  we  prestime,  as  a  philoBoph«iV  IB" 
v^  proportion  of  effect  beyond  what  could  be  «xp)iained  W'' 
the  talents  of  the  agent,  taken  at  their  highest  posMble  eawi  * 
oafate,  and  combined  with  si)  tliat  could  be  deemed  favotrraMs  ' 
ia  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  would,  as  a  Christian,  ■imgai' 
aa  the  paramount  cause,  the  intervention  of  an  extraOrdinai<^' 
iofliience  from  heaven,  giving  an  efficacy  to  the  Operation  of ' 
tbe  burnan  agent,  incomparably  beyond  any  natural  power  of 
its  faculties  and  exertions.  And  indeed  what  would  the  judge-  ' 
menl  of  that  man  be  worth,  who,  even  viewing  the  casem;^^ 
ai  a  philosopher,  should  fail  or  refuse  to  recognize  a  divHw' 
agency  in  the  change  of  a  multitude  of  profane  and  wreked' 
men,  into  relioious  and  virtuous  ones,  by  means  so  simple  Stf 
Wbiteheld's  plain  addresses  to  their  dull  or  perverted  undn-  '  ' 
standings,   their  insensible   consciences,  and   their  depraved 
passions?     A  man  who   professes  to  philo;ophiz«  on    hnmari 
nsture,  ought  to  have  some  way  uf  accounting  for  such  facts, 
when  brought  before  him  on  competent  evidence,  and  in  great 
numbera.     And  what  a  laudable  philosophy  it  would  be,  ihat 
^ould  find  such  facts  to  be  quite  according  to  the  general    ■ 
principle^  and   the   ordinary  source  of  human  nature!    or, 
acknowledging  them  not  to  be  so,  should  either  carelessly 
attribute  them  to  chance,  or  should  virtually  revive,  for  a  new 
and  higher  application,  tlie  old  notion  of  occult  qualities  \  As  if 
the  cast  off  rag,  and  broken  implements  of  antiquated  physio, 
were  quite  good  enough  for  the  service  of  the  philosophy  of 
ipind,  morals,  and  religion. 

These  slinht  remarks  are  made  with  any  other  purpose  in 
tbe  world,  than  that  of  depreciating  tbe  endowments  of  White- 
field.  While  regarding  his  powers,  strictly  intellectual,  as  alt 
discerning  readers  of  his  writings  must  do,  as  very  moderate; 
and  while  holding,  an  also  ail  those  who  coincide  with  Wljite- 
fieltlin  religious  faith  hold,  that  an  energy  indetinitcly  superior 
tothat  of  any  or  all  tbe  powers  he  exerted,  was  evinced  in  tbd 
snccess  which  attended  him  ;  we  have  all  the  admiration  which 
it  can  seem  little  better  than  idly  gratuitous  to  profess,  of 
tbose  extraordinary  qualifications  which  he  displayed  Jn  the 
snttd  canae^-qualthcations  ivhich  were  adapted,  even  accnrd- 
ifag-to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature,  to  excite  a 
very  great  sensation.  Acording  to  the  testimony  of  all  his 
bCMers  that  have  left  memorials  of  him,  or  that  still  survive  to 
describe  him,  he  had  an  energy  and  happy  combination  oi'  the 
psBSlons,  so  very  extraordinary  an  to  constitute  a  comniHnditig 
species  of  sublimity  of  «:(urai:ter.  In  their  swell,  their  tliiciuu- 
tions,  .their  very  turbulence,  these  passions  so  faithfully  ful- 
lowed  tJis  nature  of  the  subject,  and  with  such  irresi^tiblQ 


•vidence  of  being  utterly  clear  of  all  design  of  oimtoncal 
nanageiDenty  that  they  l>ore  all  the  dignity  of  the  tabjeetl 
•long  with  theixit  and  never  appeared,  in  their  most  ungofem- 
able  emotions,  either  extravagant  or  ludicroua  to  any  bic 
mioda  of  the  coldest  or  profanest  order.  They  never,  lib 
the  violent  ebullitions  of  mere  temperament,  confounded  Ui 
ideas,  but  on  the  contrary  bad  the  effect  of  giving^  tbi 
a  distinct  and  matchlessly  vivid  enouncemeot :  iosooiacb  ckat 
ignorant  and  half-barbarous  men  often  seemed,  io  a  way  vhich 
amazed  even  themselves,  to  understand  Cbristiao  trmis  oo 
their  first  delivery.  Some  of  them  might  have  heard,  aad 
they  had  heard  as  unmeaning  sounds,  similar  ideas  espneaed 
in  the  church  service;  but  in  Whitefield's  preaching  ikj 
aeemed  to  strike  on  their  minds  in  fire  and  light.  His  ddi> 
very,  if  that  could  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  distieguishabie  froa 
that  energy  which  inflamed  his  whole  being,  was  ooofeatedlj 
oratorical  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  highest  sense  of  tbe 
term.  It  varied  through  all  the  feelings,  and  gave  the 
natural  and  emphatic  expression  of  them  all.  He  hiadt 
great  presence  of  mind  in  preaching,  and  the  utosostaptitods 
to  take  advantage  of  attending  circumstaacea,  and  evca  tk 
incidents  of  the  moment. 

His  display  of  unparalleled  energy  was  unifocmljf  accow* 
panied  by  irresistible  evidence — in  the  perfecdy  i^isrHi^ 
character  of  bis  signs  of  passion — in  the  exhaostioff  fteqocscy 
and  intenninable  prosecution  of  his  labours— io  tae  coafiat 


and  hazard  in  which  some  of  them  were  ventured 
complete  renunciation,  which  such  a  course  plaiolj  iavoiiBd, 
of  all  views  of  emolument  and  preferment— «ud  inkia  fahew* 
ance  to  attempt,  to  any  material  extent,  any  thins  like  sa 
organised  sectarian  system  of  co-operation^-— ftnresutfMr  en* 
dence,  that  his  unceasing  exertion,  that  his  perawaaioM,  hii 
expostulations,  his  vehemence,  his  very  indignatioa9.  were  si 
inspirited  by  a  perfectly  genuine  and  unquenchable  seal  ior 
the  Christian  cause,  and  the  eternal  weliaie  of  men  :  And  oar 
enhappy  nature  is  yet  not  so  totalbf  perverse,  but  tket  this  eil 
alw&ys  make  a  great  impression  on  the  mukitada. 

Again,  it  was,  b>  the  constitution  of  huoMUi  natnie^  ^ff^ 
luxury,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  to  have  the  mind  9Qty 
stimulated,  the  passions  so  agitated,    For  the*sake  off 
religion,  evangelical  religion,  would  be  endured   for  n 
while;  and  great  numbers,  who  were  inveigled  by  sbil 
love  uf  strong  excitement  to  endure  religiiMi  a  little 
were  happily  so  etfectually  caught,  that  they  could 
wards  endure  life  without  religion. 

According  to  all  testimony,  the  mioiMj  eC 
church  was  at  that  tisse  geoandly  i|N)k»  4I|«^ 
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respect,  at  least,  to  the  excitemertt-of  atteiftibrt,  »  teft-Md 
aflbtt  to  thepreaching  of  Whitefieltli  -  It  was  such  s  ConlMat 
BFcouM  not  but  contribute  to  magnify  hitn  into  a  arnpendoAi 
prbdiey-  He  might  b^  called,  by  the  ministers  of  mis  v9ty 
church,  a.  fanatic,  a  madman,  or  a  deceirer  j  he  might  be  pflW- 
claimedand  proscribed  unoer  all  terms  and  forms  of  oppTO- 
briuin  or  execration  ;  but,  the  while,  it  was  perfectly  ioevitable, 
tbat '  all  the  world  would  wonder  after  the  beast.* 

As  there  is  little  hope  of  obtaining  a  phi losophieaF^ bio- 
grapher for  Whilerield,  we  must  be  content  with  a  simple 
detail  of  facts,  given  in  a  language  renioii-  from  ibe  secular 
style  of  history,  and  therefore  much  adajm-d  to  baffle  the 
reader  in  any  attempt  to  compare,  and  to  find  the  pniporiions 
between  such  facts,  as  those  of  Whitefield's  life  and  the  events 
and  transaciiotis  of  thij  general  world.  It  is  n>'vt:nheless  a 
very  interesting  book  that  is  here  reprinCi^d,  witli  additions  of 
wiiicfa  we  have  not  the  immediate  means  of  ascertaining  the 
extent,  it  is  such  a  record  as  no  pious  man  can  peruse,  withoui 
acHnsearnest  wishes  so  be  better  disposed  and  better  qualiHed  to 
serve  the  great  cause,  which  this  aposi-olic  man  had  so  much 
delighc  and  success  in  promoting ;  and  as  no  tfaooghtfui 
man  can  peruse,  without  being  led  into  deep  reflectiooB  on  the 
phenomena  of  that  agency,  by  which  the  Governor  of  the  world 
tiiBuences  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind.  How  the 
g^and  etiects  here  displayed  could  be  produced,  will  be  a 
problem  far  beyond  the  science  of  an  infidel  speculstiai,  and, 
we  think,  a  little  beyond  that  of  snme  declared  believers,  who 
ihake  high  claims  on  the  ground  of  a  peculiar  rationality  fl| 
tbeir  Christianity.  ,      .    i 

'  rit  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  attempt  anjabalnct  of  kbit 
wemuir.  it  brings  him  very  speedily  iato  f«tl  and  extraoedtv 
nsry  action,  and  briefly  marks  t^  most  prominent  particulm 
tif  a  career,  which  permitted  him  hardly  a  day  of  wnat  ooukJ, 
iDtheoonuBon  sesae  of  words,  be  called  repose,  till  be  found' 
i!K>ui  the  grave,  at  the  age  of  litty-six,  in  the  year  1770.  The 
wonder,  the  extreme  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  sink  into  that 
repose  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  reader  of  this  volume, 
must  maintain  in  his  mind  a  tvatcbful  horror  of  fanaticism, 
and  be  very  stoutly  set  against  admitting  any  thing  approach- 
Hig  tliesupeniaiuial,  in  any  part  of  the  modern  dispensations  of 
Providence,  if  he  can  repel  all  suspicion,  not  only  that  this 
ttao's  labours  were  attended,  but  that  hia  very  life  was  pro- 
iooged,  by  a  specifically  extraordinary  intervention.  We  re- 
pewcdly  hnd  him,  during  a  state  of  languor  which  sometimea 
sttiik  quite  down  to  illniiss,  prosecuting  such  acourse  of  excr- 
tknu  as  would  have  been  enougti  to  reduce  most  strung  men 
■Don  to  that  couditioii;  for  example,  preaching,  in  hiu  ardent 
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.and  exhausting  manner,  to  vast  auditories,^  several  times  caclt 
day,  a  number  of  da^s  successivclj,  when  his  debility  was  sod 
tbat  be  could  not,  without  much  help,  mouothis  horse  to  go  to 
the  appointed  places.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  only  by  tuin; 
into  view  the  fact,  that  he  was  actualhr  preserved  froai  what 
appeared  the  probable  consequences  of  some  of  his  exertioos 
that  we  can  excuse  the  force  put  on  lauguishiog  nature  in  those 
exertions, — as  in  the  following  instance  : 

'  After  a  tedious  passage  of  eleven  weeks»  Mr.  W.  arrived  at  Kcv 
York.  Col.  Pepperei  went  with  some  friends  io  his  own  boat  to  bib 
bim  to  bis  houie,  but  he  declined  the  inritatioo,  beincr  ao  ill  of  a  utrrvj 
cbolic  that  he  ^s  obliged^  immediately  after  his  arriTaJ,  to  ffo  to  brd.  K> 
friends  expressed  much  anxiety  on  his  behalf.  Aq  emioettt  physdr 
attended  hioii  who  had  been  a  deist,  but  was  awakened  the  last  tuK  h 
was  in^  New  England.  For  some  time  he  was  indeed  werfwak;  "jet," 
he  writes^  ^in  these  three  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  preach;  baU  inpo- 
dently  gomg  over  the  ferry  to  Portsmouth}  I  caught  cold»  iaBBdiad? 
reiapseo,  and  was  takeo^  as  every  one  thought,  with  deadly  ia  aiy  dar 
friend  Mr,  Sherborne's  house.  What  gave  me  most  coocem  wm^  ikx 
notice  had  been  given  of  my  being  to  preach.  Whikt  the  doctor  «m 
preparing  a  medicine*  feeling  my  pains  abated,  I  oa  a  saddca  eatd^ 
*  Doctor*  my  pains  are  suspended  ;  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  fo  ud 
preach,  and  then  come  home  and  die.'  In  niv  own  appdicoM^nJin 
all  appearance  to  others,^!  was  a  dying  man.  1  prcackea,  the  pepffe beard 
me  as  such.  The  invisible  realities  of  another  world  laj  ofen  ID  wej 
view.  Expecting  to  stretch  into  eternity,  and  to  be  Widi  fOfwasax 
before  the  morning,  I  spoke  with  peculiar  energv.  Such  tlectifcltoacd 
the  word,  I  thought  it  were  worth  dying  for  a  thousand  tiaKt.  Tln^ 
wonderfidly  comforted  within,  at  my  return  home  1  thoueht  I  was  iftg 
indeed.  I  was  laid  on  a  bed  upon  the  ground  near  the  nre^  aad  1  head 
it)y  fiiends  say,  *  he  is  gone.'  But  God  was  pleased  to  older  it  adKnae* 
I  gradually  recovered;  and  soon  after  a  poor  negro  woman  woald  tseae. 
She  came,  sat  down  upon  the  g^round,  and  lo^Led  ramcatly  in  acj&oti 
and  then  said,  in  broken  language,  *  Massa,  you  just  go  to  heafca^  |^ 
But  Jesus  Christ  said,  get  you  down,  get  you  down,  yoa  nuHt  not  cone 
here  yet ;  but  go  first,  and  call  some  more  poor  negroes.**  Ipnjed  ts  ^ 
Lord  that  if  I  was  to  live,  this  might  be  the  event.'*  *     p.  7t» 

Ilisurind  held  such  a  predominance  over  his  body,  andtk 
passion  for  preaching,  and  the  passions  to  which  pitadnng 
gave  exercise,  v^cre  so  predominant  in  hia  mini^  that  the 
employment  had  on  him  the  effect  of  a  species  of  eochsntnes. 
When  so  oppressed  with  lassitude  and  indispositioo.ss  to  per- 
form with  uneasiness  the  most  ordinarv  actional  if  he' CbaU 
but  sustain  just  exertion  enough  to  enter  on  presidllni^be 
quickly  became  even  physically  strone  and  animated.  Swinns 
in  the  pulpit,  or  any  thing  yirovided  for  the  same  ose^  bad  on 
him  the  same  effect  that  Antsus  derived  from  being  tmtffi^ 
H  moment  on  the  ground.  The  languor^  of  codipeii  leiilind 
on  him  with  double  oppressiveneaa  after  the  ^fttdrWjff^  \ 
and    the    man    whose   powers   of   voice   entt'  iffiBMi^'if^ 


L^e  af  WkitefitU.  \^$ 

appeared  to  evince  an  extraordinary  vigour  of  frame, 
would  be  found,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  extended  on  two 
3r  three  chairs,  almost  helpless  and  fainting.  With  all  the 
idvantaf^e  of  sjch  a  power  of  voice,  as  perba|)8  no  other 
Titin  possessed,  there  must  still  often  have  been  a  necessity  for 
rori;inj(  it  lo  the  last  possibility  of  exertion,  in  order  to  his 
jeiii_!»  heard  by  congregations,  very  frequently  amounting 
Eo  many  thousands,  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  to  some  instances  to 
t\verity,  or  even  more.  It  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  even  these 
lar<;est  multitudes  could  hear  him  very  distinctly. 

It  is  remarliable  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  that  the  lower 
order  of  the  people,  even  the  then  barbarian  colliers  of  Kings- 
ivood,  and  the  formidable  ralible  of  Mocrfields,  and  Kenning- 
ion  common,  gained  themselves  a  credit,  far  beyond  many  of 
their  betters,  for  decorum,  for  candour,  and  even  complaisance, 
towards  Whitefieid.  Could  the  gentlemen  officers,  who  laid 
and  executed  a  plan  of  violent  personal  outrage  against  him, 
eren  in  his  bed  ai  I'lymouih,  have  fallen,  fiagrante  delicto,  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  iJiese  rabbles,  they  would  have  been  sure 
to  have  received  such  an  eKem()lary  castigation,  for  his  sake,  as 
would  at  least  have  left  conspicuous  marks  upon  them  for 
Jife:  but  they  were  secure  enough  of  impunity,  so  long  as 
there  was  nothing  to  take  account  of  them,  but  the  police  of 
the  country. 

It  is  also  very  striking  to  oljservctlie  indications  of  the  state 
of  the  religiouii  establishment  at  that  time,  in  the  rapidly  ex- 
tended, and  soon  almost  general  precaution,  of  »hDitlng  ilic 
churches  against  this  orthodox,  and  devout,  and  most  elo- 
quent preacher,  A  man  who  resolutely  would,  in  spite  of 
the  church,  recollect  its  Articles,  lo  which  he  had  so- 
lemnly declared  his  assent,  and  pledged  his  adherence, 
and  who  would  obstinately  carry  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy 
into  the  sermon,,  was  soon  given  to  understand  that  a  tomb- 
stone, a  wall,  A  table,  or  even  the  tub  of  the  conventicle, 
was  good  enough  for  him  and  his  notions.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  church  was  inevitable,  if  its  ministers  and  peo- 
ple should  be  seduced  from  the  systematic  employment  of 
exploding  its  foundation.  For  though  envy  and  Indignation  at 
Wniiefield's  surpassing  popularity,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
bave  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  hostility  against  nim,  yet 
it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  was  his  most  zealous  promulgation 
of  the  standard  doctrines  of  the  church,  combined  with  the 
warning  and  alarming  spirit  of  his  ministrations,  that  chiefly 
rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  themain  body  of  the  ministers 
ai  that  \avy  church. 

As  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  admits  that  this  eminent  man 
had  his  defects,  they  should  have  bceji  freely  and  accurately 
particularized ;    and  a  large   quantity  of   indifTerenl  funeral 


4t4f  Ci»bbe*8  Tfafer.^ 

ospMy^  toilinfr  diroogb  t    s  c  F. 

Bijifbt  as  well  nave  been  «u  li^ 

M^ltfaous  in  which  it         >  fy  d  ipl«yeif« ' 

^The  moit  <Avioufl  ^t  weak    isv,  p^rhapst  ftp^trenlii 

tbiiM  exhibition  of  3  adet-ef  t  m  gremt  «ild  apo^blk  wt 
ni^teiv  was  a  cer  .1  d<  ree  of  ei  11  mtttc  cradiihtyi  th^  ati 
toQ  Qiucbditpofeci  to  r  ard  the  le  of  the  elleots  teofiln^ 
lili^  produced  by  i  nistry,  as  porlant  and  oflRBCtMiQpe- 
laiiQM  of  evangelical  truth. 

Had  we  not  already  occupied  too  moch  mmiCb^  WB 
havebeen  inclined  to  transcribe  a  minute  and  veiryinieittte 
account  of  hit  last  hours,  written  by  a  peracMi  woo  atteoM 
hioi.  He  preached  on  the  Saturday^  and  died,  ^oC  ail  of  tk 
asthma,  early  on  rbe  Sunday  morninfr* 

■         I  HI. I  II  ■■  ■  ^— *— ^   I     ■ 


Art.   XII.    Tola,  by   the  Rct.  George  €i«bbe. 

iSmO.  2Dd.  edit.  pp.  205. 235.  Price  I81.  UatcbanL  lAUL 

intTE  have  heard  Mr.  Crabbe  called  of  the  aelMMd  oT  hpe 
and  Dryden.  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  be  sare,  mimi  ivMyiKd 
heroic  coupleu,  and  so  did  tiiey ;  Dryden  «iaa  ontaleM^  a 
is  he;  Pope  bad  humour,  and  so  has  be.  Sot  kaa  ie 
pregnancy  of  imagination,  and  that  uiiseloctMijff  'C^0)flMni6Bs 
of  resources,  whicn  always  crowded  tbo  mind  #f  Diydiii  ^Mi 
more  matter  than  was  wanting,  more  than  coold  be  « 
proper  sequencv  and  order  i     Has  he  that  boandkwa 

of  ciiction,and  that  facilitv  of  versifying,  which  ennMl ^ 

to  clothe  and  adorn  his  ideas,  however  unfiued  Ibr  poebybjr 
their  remoteness,  in  *  words  that  bum,'  and  naaibe(s«o«ne« 
cally /uU  i  Has  he  Dryden's  metaphysical  and  aif{|;eMBMBlife 
turn  of  mind —  his  love  for  subtle  and  sebolaalie  dliMpeMiiaf 
Suf:^Iy  not  Has  be,  then,  the  trimotss  and 
classical  elegance  of  Pope— bis  diligence  and 
compression  and  condensation  and  energy-— faia 


ful  ^ocies — or  the  naivet^  and  delicacy  and  rnitiiyfcn 
of  his  satfre  ^  In  all  these  qualities  we  think  Mew  GMo 
suredly  wanting. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  bit  4 
originality,  merely  as  originality,  be  merit,  thia 
inclined  to  thiuk,  bis  volumes  possess*  The  ^  talea^ 
in  the  manner  of  his  former  poems,  thai  we 
wandering  far  out  of  our  %vay,  if  we  give  a'pnge'^ 
the  con^iideration  of  the  characteristics  of  hiai 

Mr.  C.'s  grand  fault  lies  iu  thecfaoiee 
has  all  along  bci'n  avowedly  bis  aim  to  paint  lifiiy 
most  loathsome  and  paintiM  forms  of  life,  in.dMrttrM^MiheV| 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  tbe  tnnhs 


'Ipmatihtm 


4  j^  mpih  will  Mat  iuaaa  as  beds 
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Crabbe's  Taia.  l^lt 

\ncl  truly  there  is  something  specious  ui  tbc  idea  of  rejecting 
ill  that  imagination  had  added  to  nature,  and  substituting 
ober  truth  and  sound  good  sense  in  the  place  of  fictitious 
>rnamei)t,  and  '  pleasant  lies.'  But  if  the  end  of  poetry  be 
o  relax  and  recreate  the  niii)d,  it  must  he.  attained  by  drawiitw 
iway  the  attentiou  froui  the  low  pursuits  and  sordid  cares,  from 
:he  pains  and  soitows  ot  real  life,  at  least  whatever  is  vulgar 
»nd  disgusting  in  them,  to  an  imaginary  state  of  fjreater 
beauty,  purity,  and  blessedness.  Undoubtedly,  the  poet  must 
retain  enough  of  this  world,  to  cheat  the  mind  into  a  belief  of 
what  he  adds  thereunto:  the  figures  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Muse  must  appear  to  be  real  flesh  and  hlood  :  we  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  dress  ;  their  features  must  express  passions 
that  we  havt!  known  ;  or  we  are  not  interested  about  them. 
But  then  the  poet  will  select  what  is  most  amiable  in  this 
world  around  him:  what  is  displeasing  and  disgusting,  he 
will  keep  back,  or  soften  down,  or  disguise;  and  withal  he 
willadd  fanciesof  his  own,  tiiature  in  unison  with  realities; 
and  thus  the  imagination  of  the  reader  wilt  be  for  a  while 
beguiled  into  Elysium,  and  receive  unreproved  pleasure  in 
the  conteuiplaiiuH  of  '  airy  nothings.'  To  deterudne  the  re- 
lative  quantities  of  truth  and  fiction  to  be  employed,  would 
require  a  poetical  calculus  of  much  greater  delicacy  than 
we  are  possest  of:  but  we  suspect  tliat  the  general  propension 
is  in  favour  of  fiction.  How  else  can  the  Corydons  and 
rmttiii/nai  of  the  Gieek  pastoral — the  palaces  and  caverns  and 
sitchaiitnients  of  eastern  story — the  kniijhtt  and  palfreys  and 
distresses  of  the  vhivalrous  romances — Ihe  pomp  and  delicacy 
and  declamation  of  French  tragedy— or  even  the  sensibility 
and  kinilliness  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  leach-gatherers  and  raga- 
muffins, — how  else  can  these  got  fir  keep  possession  of  the 
mind  ?     The  heroes  of  Homer  and  the  epic  muse,  indeed,  ap- 

Eroximate  somewliat  more  to  norkday  men  and  women  ;  they 
ave  the  passions  and  feelings,  and  something  of  the  manners 
of  uiortaiity.  Yet  even  in  the  simple  narrations  of  Homer 
how  much  is  witheld  that  in  reaJiiy  offends  P  liuw  much  ^f 
ttrengih  and  beamy  and  magtKitiimity  is  given  to  the  admi- 
■ation  tf  ibe  reader? 

Bui  Mr.  C.  is  all  for  naked  andunornaraented  reality.  Accord- 
ngly  ill  his  volumes  is  to  be  found  whatever  is  uninteresting 
iiid  Huatiractive — all  tbc  petty  cares  and  trifling  incon- 
renientes  that  disquiet  life — din,  and  drunkenness,  and 
(juabblmg  wives  and  ruined  tradesmen.     Ecce  signum. 

Tale  1.  The  dumb  orators.  Justice  Holt,  a  roan  'in  contest 
nighty, and  i^t  conqiieM  proBd,*  lores  to  harangue  in  clubs 
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modsuch  like  meetiDgv  excel  exMiing 

HtTing  'on  a  long  jonr     v  t  'd      .  o^*  be 

aclub-meetiag  ine  *  city  larse  ndftiK^wheief  sarroaiMled 
.with  democrats  and  reFon  n  men,  be  it  obliged  to  hot 
one  Hammond  hold-forth  a(rai  BTSfy  Atng  lie  Feverencev 
without  darin;;  to  reply-  He  retunit  htme.,  Aher  a  tine 
Hammond  happens  to  come  to  his  citf  anfl^  aUmd  iu  dgb, 
and  in  like  manner  hears  without  antwennk-     A^thUitall. 

Tale  4.  Pracrastitialmt.  Rupert  and  iMnah  mc  id  lore, 
bat  without  wealth  to  wed.  Rupert  goes  lo  aeafc  <M»ltb  « i 
distaace.  Dinah  remains  with  a  rich  aunt,  wbo  Imva  «o  caanle 
the  lore-lorn  damsel  by  produciiifr  [ilate  and  JBwck,  uid  saa* 
ring  her  they  will  one  uay  be  hera.  At  length  tl|e  wint  Ae^ 
and  Dinah,  in  whom  covetoosness,  or  ratber  love  of  sbe*  to 
'  conquered  affection,  takes  possession.  RDpefft'KtiirtaMpoar 
as  he  weut,  and  ia  treated  by  her  with  oegteet. 

We  donotknowtbat  we  have  picked  oiit  the  two  MoM aa- 
interestini'of  the  (ales.  Lest  the  reader  should  tluii^dMtthe 
manner  of  telling  makts  up  for  the  defieieDG|' of  MtHTtM 
must  subjoin  a  quotation  or  two.  We  have  bat  to  opci  tbt 
book. 

« When  the  ugc  Widow  DhaVt  j;  jiT  iliiiiiiiiit. 
8be  woader'd  much  whr  one  »  htfgj  a^M  | 
Tbeo  badr  ber  see  bow  her  poor  Amt  siitiitfd 
The  lilt  of  Yth,  DoAMinnnr'd  nor  coaphiaM. 
To  Tsry  pleasuicSf  from  tba  Lady's  diMt 
Were  drswn  die  pearly  stDDg  sad  tiUy-SMii  ^ 

Beads,  jewais,lacc^ — ill  tbor  value  sbowo. 
With  tbe  kind  Doiice-^  They  wiU  be  war  ■«•.*  > . 
'  ThU  bope*  tb««e  oNafwt*  d>eriah*adKy.lv4V»« 
To  DmaA"*  boiom  nude  a  eradnal  way  t     '     ^ 
Till  lore  of  treasure  had  as  wr^  a  nait*  '' 

At  lore  of  Rmfitri,  m  ibe  Vtmn's  ben  .  , 

^^lietber  it  he  that  tender  painoa*  &il. 
From  iboT  owd  nstore,  while  tbe 
Or  whether  AT'rice,  like  ibe  poisoD  treiv 
Kilts  all  bt.'side  it,  aod  done  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  tbe !   taamtmm 
'     " hauaaMri 


In  Diaak'i  Mul,— she  lov'd 
With  lively  joy  ihoie  comfbi 
And  Love  grew  languid  in  tbe  cvdal 


Now  the  grave  Niece  partook  ^  Widow's. jcigli^ 

Look'd  to  tbe  great,  and  rufd  tbe  null  dBKbj    T} 
Saw  dean'd  tbe  plate,  ar  lie  ddna-Aw,'     *" 


And  felt  her  passion  for  ■  "E-CVt 

Th'  iodalgent  Aom  incr  i  amVUiet  dOMV 

Bypiacingtol        of   bet  i-mAfttf  *■ '•tvV  ^ 

And  spake  «f  j^.  w  ]* 


CnbWs  Takii  l2^ 

■  With  piiin  I'tc  »eeo,  these  vtranglin^%iuuioagt 
Faith'9  weak  dtticndcia.pauiOD^Ic  iind  young; 
Wcik  thou  nrt  nottyet  not  enou^rb  oo  ^'j  ird,  .  t 

Where  Wit  and  Humour  keep  their  watch  aodwarfl 
Men  g3y  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  «ense, 
Thtoloudly  lauch  at  Truth's  and  thy  cipence  j 
"While  the  kind  Ladiei  will  do  iW  ihey  «n 
To  check  thir  mirth,  ind  ciy,  "TiegonJ  ynmigiiUaPz 

'  Prudencct  my  Boy,  foriiidi  thee  lu  conimeod 
The  c:iu8i?  or  pmy  of  thy  Notile  Friend  i  ,    , 

Wh.it  :ir.-  '■i-  |.r:-^    :  -.v-nb,  ■Vi  m-.i-t  bfr  knOWB 
To  1  ■k.    :'■■.-,  ■       .      ::> 

■  When  ladies  siog,  or  in  thy  pre»ence  play, 

2)o  not,  dear  Jolin.  in  ri^ure  melt  away  ; 
'Ti4  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  list'oen  rouodt  i 

To  cry  Dnint  I  and  dote  upon  the  tound ; 
Reraeiu''.  '  ■■■■  !iii'ecai«, 

They  IX..   r...:  in  f.- jr, ■,-,>;  ...(    ;i,     .vli.rcBj 
They  roust  nw  ft-tl  the  wnitile  und  tht  thrill. 
Or  be  disaolv'd  in  txtacy  at  will ; 
Seude,  *m  freedom  id  a  youth  like  thec^ 
To   drophis  awe,  andJidl  in  ixt.-icy  ' 

<Io  Slim.  ,■  ;,■.■;[■.,.■  1.1  hI  n,.;dme. 
Norori..-..:  .     . 

Thou  kiMw'it  that  all  the  icience  thou  cinit  faoUl^ 
I»of  thy  father'*  Mmpleboil'd  and  rotit; 
Kor  alivayi  theie  ;  he  loinetiinet  tav'd  hii  CMh» 
By  intctlLDcar  dayi  of  frugal  ha^  : 
Wine  had'it  tfaoo  tddom  |  wilt  thon  be  n  wb 
A*  to  decide  on  claret  or  cbampigDe  ? 
Con  thou  from  me  derive  thii  ta«tc  mbluaet 
Who  order  port  the  doBCD  at  a  time  i 
When  (every  glati  held  predoui  in  our  eyes) 
We  judg'd  the  Tahie  by  uie  bottle'i  lice : 
Then  nerer  merit  for  tt^  i>rai*e  atcumct 
It>  wordi  well  know*  eacn  (errant  in  the  room.* 

Tht  P^n«y  Vol.  L  yf. 
'  The  Uncle  diedi  and  when  the  Nephew  read 
The  will)  and  mw  the  aabuance  of  the  dead — - 

Fire  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade, — 

He  much  rcjoic'd,  and  thought  hii  fortune  made  t 

Yet  fell  aspiring  pleasure  ai  the  aight, 

And  for  iacreotetiDcteiiaing  appetite  : 

Detire  of  profit,  idle  halMti  check'd, 

iFor  /"ii/ifciBi"/ virtue  was,  to  be  correct)  i 
le  and  hi«  Conicieacc  had  their  compact  made — • 
"  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  loon  perauadc  | 
*'  But  not,"  he  cried,  ''  for  mere  ideal  Uiingfl 
"  Gi»e  me  to  fee!  thoie  terror-breeding  aiings," 
*  L,ct  not  luch  thought*,'  >he  uid,  *  your  mta 
*  TnAct  may  wake  me,  but  they  oerer  wouad; 
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*laibem%ieei  thereli  AwroaPaad  rigfaV 

*  Bnt  ytn  «iU  find  DwpliaiR  ana  polite  t 

'  Not  like  a  QMMcicnce  of,lfae  doord  kia^ 
.'  Awake  to  dreamf,  lodirc  ofifloa  hliMl :: 

■  Let  all  withiD  be  pure,  in  all  beudo 

'  Be  yoia  owa  muter,  gowaaoi,  ud  Ifuide  z 
'  Alive  to  dinger,  in  tenntatioii  «n»gt 

■  And  I  iluJl  Jeep  oar  whole  ezittence  los^ 

We  auare  our  readers,  it  is  very  seldom  iiide«d  Uiat  MrX 

ityle  ID. these  Tolufnes  rises  above  these  tpociiaeiU'  k 
DOthine  but  prow  measured,  whether  by  ear  or  fia^iM 
decasyllabic  lines.  Nor  are  there  aoy  little  cbaUitiDni 
fancy,  bubbling  and  playing  through  tbe  deceit  mate ;  w 
little  of  simile,  or  mcupaor,  or  allusioo  ;  and  whit  thercJ^i 
this  kind. 

'  For  *11  that  Htmoar  bmigt  af^aimt  the  tbtea 
Of  heatSoD^  panion,  aids  its  rapd  coone  ; 
,         Its  slight  rMittanu  bst  provokes  the  fir^ 

Ai  wwkI- work  (tops  the  flame,  and  thro  concyt  il&^|hHi*  UM 

*  Each  Dew  idea  more  inflam'd  his  Ira     , 

Am  fwl  throi     upon  a  riiidg  fire :'  !!•  p.  lOl* 
<  As  bean  its  the  deepen  wmn  fM%  • 

Whileicy  ci      si.     bind  the  solid naaai 
So,  bora  of  n  ,  &ith  remains  sccarei 

IxMgrasi       ai  and    leirstnagdi  endvia 

But\  1         mt       chawd  ^[lidek 

A  briaee  I'-er   k  threat'aag  lads  f 

Snch  briage  is  ana  there  Faiii  lelia^ 

VHiedier  the  jujmg  ^        M  or  rise.   U.  jf.  171— If?. 
"  Nor  good  DOT  etil  can  <      beings  nanaih 
«  Who  are  bnt  Rooki  «M  Castles  in  the  fm»* 
"  S^tior  natarea  with        :  piqipets  plqri    ' 
*<  rill,  bagg*d  or  buried,  ail  ire  swept  awaf,**'  tL^t7< 
Our  next  objection  to  Mr.  C.'s  poetry,  is  tHe  weari«MBe« 
nateness  of  his  details.*  Every  description  is  encumbend  «* 
an  endless  enumeration  of  particulars.     He  mil  copy  a  dio 
a  chamber,  or  an  alley,  with     ore  tbsn    Chinese  accniv 
And  every  circumstance  is  t       ned  wkb  equal  alrvngthy— ^ 
slighiest  as   diligently  laboured  as  the  must  important.    V 
have  heard  of  sculptors,  who    lave  iaid   out  as    nuickpai 
upon  a  sboc-tye,  as  a  forehead.     Bat  docs  not   Mr.  C.  Irw 
that  the  reader  of  poetry   must  owe  half  his  pleawarc  to  I 
own  fancies  and  associations?     Some  metapbysjciain.  havei 

•  We  shall 001  i        i|  bw  Mr.  C*  cbok*  h  soanl 

«dd;l>    h.  J       ,->      n,  ■—    *"«—«» — W  Jtoha  B^ 
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>d,  that  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  exist  only  in 
lercipient  mind  ;  that  the  heat  of  fire}  and  the  colours  o( 
ainbow,  and  the  sweetness  of  honey  are  not  in  exterior 
Ts,  htit  in  the  mind  that  receives  the  ideas  Of  them.  This 
;ry  poor  doctrine  in  metaphysics,  but  thefe  is  something 
much  like  it  in  poetry.  Half  of  the  beauty  of  the  most 
itil'ul  poem  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  hears 
A-e,  that  '  grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Sec.':  of  Dido,  .that 
.vas  '  pukherrima  Dido,'  and  he  conjures  up  the  form  of 
he  loves  the  best.'  But  had  Milton  told  us  that  bis  heroins 
little  and  languishing,  hail  liglit  liair  and  blue  eyes,  &c. 
»-hat  h-omUI  have  become  of  him  whose  mistress  should  be 
imiiiandiiig  beauty,  of  jet-biack  eyes  and  raTen  locks  ? 
s,  therefore,  to  partic^^rlze  description  is  mott  grievoiisly 
ttcrihe  ima[jinaiigtai£*, Where  every  tbiOgis  told  nothing 
»e  added.  Whe^,  out  of  the  infinity  of  ways  from  one 
t  to  anijtlier,  the  poet  has  chosen  one,  the  reader  cannot 
another.  The  reader  must  have  the  setting  of  the  poet's 
he  must  lay  the  colours  on  the  poet's  outline.  Our  re---. 
:s  are  necessarily  very  genera!  j  aw,  thougli  not  writing 
ry,  I'olloiv  Mur  own  rule,  in  leaving  something  to  the  limi' 
1  of  the  judicious  reader.     Now  for  ar  >astaiice  or  two. 

'  Fix'd  wore  their  Sabits  ;  they  aroie  beiifflA, 

Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  «ang  th«r  party -rfaioKi  | 

Their  meals  were  plenieou*,  re^olar,  aod  pfain, 

The  trade  of  Janar  brought  him  cooRant  gain  ; 

Vendtr  of  Hops  and  Malt,  of  Coals  and  Corn— 

And,  like  his  father,  he  was  Merchantbom: 

Neat  was  their  house  ;  each  table,  chair,  and  stooli 

Stood  in  its  place,  orDioTiDg  mov'd  bynile  ; 

No  lively  print  or  picture  grac'd  the  rOom, 

A  plain  brown  paper  lent  us  decent  gloom  s 

But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  aurPey'd 

A  small  recess,  iliatsneni'd  for  china  made.' 

/        n^  Frank  Ccuru/ufi.  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 

<  The  lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 

And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 

Small  black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 

The  meagre  herb.iee,  fleshlesB,  lank  and  lean  { 

Such  o'er  thy  IcTErtorf,  Netomarktl !   stray. 

And  there,  wiih  other  Bl^-hgi,  ilnd  their  prey: 

He  »aw  some  scattePd  howds  ;  Wtf  was  pil'd 

In  square  brown  Ecacks ;   a  prospect  bleak,  and  wild  I 

A  rajil,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  foundy 

With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around  j 

A  smith's   black  shed  oppos'd  a  wright's  long  shop^ 

And  join'd   an  inn  where  hi.mble  traveller's  stop.' 

'  On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 

The  milei  he  paas'dt  and  every  coining  mile  ; 
5H2 
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Like  aU  attracted  things,  he  quicker  ffie% 

The  place  approaching  where  th'  attractiofi  liM  t 

When  next  appear'd  a  dam >-«80  call  the  plaoe^— » 

Where  lies  a  road  confin'd  in  narrow  apace  ; 

A  work  of  laboar»  for  on  either  side 

Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 

With  dykes  on  either  hand  by  Ocean's  adf  tnpplied  i 

Far  on  the  right,  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 

And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  betwccD  ; 

Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiieDM  flood 

Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 

Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide» 

That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  ooposing  ade  t 

The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow» 

Bend  their  brown  flowreta  to  the  atmin  beloWf 

Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  iu  progreu  «low  : 

Here  a  grave  Flora  scarcely  deiffos  to  Uoom, 

Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfome  ; 

The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  dUce  are  afweadt 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fennv  bed  i 

Here  on  its  wirv  stem,  in  rigid  bloom. 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfome  | 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  teptfeil  hanh. 

And  the  soft  sfimv  mallow  of  the  marah  ; 

Low  on  the  ear  the  disuot  billowi  aoundt 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound  ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  f^lowing  aoOf 

Birds,  save  a  wat'nr  tribe,  the  dmria  3mii, 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  ^  tiere  bitter  mten  iMi.* 

The  LoverU  nfomrmg.  VoL  L  ff.  199^  19&: 

Lastly,  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Crabbe  on  bis  cmcIcmb 
If  one  order  of  words  will  not  do,  Mr.  C.  will  try  another 
another,  till  he  makes  his  verse  ;  and  truly  ten  syllables 
seldom  be  found  so  unbending,  as  not  to  form  netre  u 

yf'dy  or  other. 

<  To  learn  how  fiail  is  maii»  how  hambfethes  ahorid  be/ 

«  he  would  not  dwniqlmad.* 

*  And  by  that  proof  she  every  intcast  ipvet.' 

*  And  George  exclaim,  Ah,  what  to  this  is  areaklL' 

Thus  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  are  continoally  mosi 
gracefully  separatee!. 

'And  was  with  aavmg  care  aad  pnAacebhlL* 

*  He  sometimes  could  amoog  a  ownber  tiacs/ 
The  pronoun  and  the  verb. 

<  That  all  your  wealth  yoa  to  decefdoa  oM/^  ^  .^ 
He  is  sometimes  angruDmatiGsl.  .  ■  •.  ..^q 

<  Pain  mixt  with  pity  ia  oar  bosow  dlii?>^  tiiA 

«  Blaze  not  with  fiuiyJight  the  phusftnifiifll  «|fi': 
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His  quantity  is  incorrect, 

*  While  others,  dariogy  yet  imb^ciley  fly.* 

*  The  mind  sunk  slowly  to  infantine  ease.* 

With  all  these  helps,  however,  and  that  of  triplets  and 
alexandrines  to  boot,  of  which  he  is  very  liberal,  he  cannot 
always  get  his  verse. 

*  That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind.' 
'  It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem',d  unfit.' 

His  rbvraes  are  not  always  of  the  best. 

*  With  tyrart- craft  he  then  was  still  and  calm. 
But  raised  \u  private  terror  and  alarm.' 

His  verses  are  frequently  as  feeble  as  the  following. 

*  All  things  prepar'd,  on  the  expected  day.* 

*  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid.* 

*  Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  b^  the  severe/ 

*  To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind.' 

Mr.  C.  is  fond  of  antithetic  lines,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
very  carelessly  managed. 

*  Where  joy  wa«  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit/  . 

*  With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed.* 

All  these  things  individually  are  nothing,  but  much  in  the 
aggregate.  A  face  may  lose  as  much  by  being  pitted  with 
the  small-pox,  as  by  having  the  nose  awry. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  Crabbe. 
And  among  the  first  of  these,  we  place  his  power  in  the  pa- 
thetic. Every  body  remembers  the  Dying  Seaman,  and  the 
Malefactor's  Dream.  Such  passages,  indeed,  will  be  looked 
for  in  vain  iu  the  work  before  us;  but  still  there  is  pathos. 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  tale  called  the  Parting 
Hour; — the  opening  lines  are  striking. 

*  Minutely  trace  man'^  life ;  year  after  year. 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear. 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange, 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen. 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

'  But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd. 

All  that  through  years  he  suffer'd  or  eojoy'd ; 

Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold—- 

This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 

Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  survey. 

And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay  ; 

Pain  mixt  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  xise^ 

And  sorr(A¥  takes  new  sadness  from  •urprite.*  Vol.  I.  p.  27«' 

The  illustratiou  Qf  these  lineS|  however^  is  that  to  which  we 
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'  'Ti»  now  her  office ;  her  attentioii  lee ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tre^ 
Careful,  she  guards  bun  from  the  glowing  heat) 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  jfllen't  feet, 

'  And  where  is  he :  Ah  I  doi^leaa  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  daysi  amid  the  virid  greenst 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rilla,  where  er'ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the neighb'ring  rale;  ' 

Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  linens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  tbick'nioggloonu  i 
And  as  he  sica  with  all  these  treasurea  nigh) 
Bljue  not  with  lairy-light  the  phosphor -fly. 
When  like  asparkling  gem  it  wheels  illiuma'dbj  ? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  thp  warm  transient  Bushing  of  his  cheeka  ;' 
For  he  is  list'ning  to  the  fancied  noiae 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  t— 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delufiTe  bliss 
GiTts  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  thia. 
And  now  big  Judith  lays  her  knitting  byt 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy  ; 
For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 
But  see  !  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  themei 
And  wakes  and  cries — "  J^  God !  'twaa  but  a  6xtaia  I"  * 
The  death  of  Lucy,  too,  in  '  The  Mother,*  though  obvious 

I  conce|)tion  and  ea»y  of  execution,  has  somethtag  in  it  that 

leas PS. 
Mr.  Crabbe,  again,  though  his  descriptions  are  mostly  affect- 

A  with  that  tedious  minuteness  we  have  already  spokeuof,  can 

ertiiinly  describe  with  the  hnnd  of  a  master,     Hereisabeau- 

iful  description  of  the  closing  autumn. 

•  Cold  grew  the  Ibggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb  ;  the  wooda 

Hoar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showert  the  flood*  ( 

All  green  was  vaoish'd,  aave  of  pine  and  yew. 

That  still  display'd  their  melancholy  hue  i 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 

And  the  green  mots  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread.  * 

rA«PamHi,Vol.  I.  p.l01. 

The  Gypsey  group,  in  'The  Lover's  Journey,'  has  great 
lerit. 

*  Again  the  country  was  enclos'd,  a  wide 

And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ;  ,      .     - 

Where,lo!   a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd, 

And  there  a  Gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  ; 

Twas  open  spread,  to  caich  the  morning  sun. 

And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun,  ■  '' 

When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 

The  early  Traf*ler  with  their  p ray'rt  to  greet ;  " 
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would  principally  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Two  lo- 
vers (all  Mr.  C.*8  lovers  are  very  prudent)  are  not  rich  enougb 
^o  marry ;  the  youth  goes  to  seek  a  fortune  in  tiie  West  h* 
dies, 

f  But  JuiUh  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart* 
Took  a  laf»t  view^  aad  went  to  weep  apart ! 
And  Qow  bis  friends  went  slowly  from  the  plaoe^ 
Where  she  stood  stilU  the  dashing  oar  to  trace  f 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  Youth  she  ymf^% 
And  softly  then  returned  the  weeping  Maid* 

<  They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  ledl^ 
And  Ju£tk*s  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  : 
But  when  returned  the  Youth  ?---the  Youth  no 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
But  forty  years  were  passed,  and  then  there 
A  worn-out  man,  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame  ; 
His  mind  oppresiTd  with  woes»  and  bent  with  age  hit  framie. 
Yes !  old  and  griev'dy  and  trembling  with  decay» 
Was  AlUu%  landing  in  his  native  bay» 
Willing  his  breai(Jess  form  should  Mend  with  kindred  claj, 
in  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanc*d  the  port  to  reach  ; 
He  was  alone ;  he  pressed  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parenu,  there  retir'd  the  Maid^  - 
60  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid  ; 
'  jAnd  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  miiid 

^  Tum'd  monroful  back,  half  sinking,  half  rea^gaU» 

<  No  one  was  present ;  of  iu  crew  berefi;, 
A  sinde  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  mm  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bayy 
AX  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away  t 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moon-light  softly  plajr'dt 
The  loosenM  foresail  flapping  in  the  shaoea 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  disunt  bells  came  down  s 
From  tlie  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Serv'd  spme  confusM  remembrance  to  excte  a 
'<  There,'^  he  observed,  and  new  emotioos.fid^ 
*<  Was  my  first  home— and  yonder  JwJbk  dwdl  s-«» 
Dead  !  dead  are  all !  I  long— *-!  iear  to  koowt" 
He  sak^  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow.'  VttX,  |k  9S» 

His  were  a  m^ey  of  bewildering  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  d  leams.'  p^4S, 

It  comes  out  thav  be  had  married  in  the  laoii^  and  be 
driven  from  bis  wife  and  childrrn,  Judith  leo; .hav  mam 
heen  unhappy,  and  is  a  She  srivMa.m^  iMHtWie  a 

glt^otioa  to  the  9oot         01  Ai      a  vifi^hoA 
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<  *Ti8  now  hfir  office ;  her  attention  tee ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  troet 
Careful »  she  guards  bim  from  the  glowing  heat» 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen* t  feet. 

<  And  where  is  he:  Ah  !  doubtless  io  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days^  amid  the  vivid  greens^ 

Fresh  with  unnumbered  rills,  where  ev*ry  gale 

Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighboring  vale ;  • 

Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 

The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thickening  glooms  I 

And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nighy 

Blaze  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphorflyy 

When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin'dby  ? 

This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 

In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks  ; 

For  he  is  listening;  to  the  fancied  noise 

Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys  »— 

All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delupive  bliss 

Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 

And  now  his  «/uJif/A  lays  her  knitting  by,     . 

These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy  ; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem       ■ 

But  see  !  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  themey 

And  wakes  and  cries — **  My  God !  'twas  but  a  dream  i"  ' 

The  death  of  Lucy,  too,  in  *  The  Mother/  though  obvious 
I  conception  and  easy  of  execution,  has  something  in  it  that 
leases. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  again,  though  his  descriptions  are  mostly  afFect- 
d  with  that  tedious  minuteness  we  have  already  spoken  of,  can 
ertiinly  describe  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Here  is  a  beau- 
iful  description  of  the  closing  autumn, 

*  Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brieft 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 

Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods ; 

All  green  was  vanishM,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 

That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue  \ 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red. 

And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. ' 

The PatrothYol  h  p.  101. 

The  Gypsey  group,  in  *The  Lover's  Journey,*  has  great 
lerit. 

*  Again  the  country  was  endot'd,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo!  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  Gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd  ; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  stm. 

And  they  hadnow  theii*  early  iheal  begun,  ' ' 

When  two  brown  boys  just  left  dieir  grassy  seat^ 
The  early  Trav*kr  with  their  pny'ri  to  greet : 
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While  yet  MtnA  held  hk  peooe  in  haodp 

He  saw  thdr  tiitcr  oo  her  duty  ftmid  ;  i 

Some  tvrelfe  years  old,  deminey  affectedf  aly^ 

PreparM  the  force  of  early  powen  totry  | 

Suddea  a  look  of  languor  he  deaciies, 

V^Dd  well-feigo'd  appreheiuion  id  her  eyea  | 

Trained  bat  yet  saTage^  in  her  qieaking  face. 

He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagraat  race  s 

When  a  iight  laugh  and  roguish  her  expresaM 

The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast  8 

Foi  th  from  the  tent  her  eider  brother  came^ 

Who  seemM  ofiendedy  yet  forbore  to  blanw 

Ttie  young  designer,  but  could  oirly  trace 

The  looks  of  jMty  in  the  TraT'ier  s  face: 

Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  n^k 

Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  tupply* 

Watch'd  now  the  ietkAc  blaze,  and  stood  dgecfeed  by? 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowM  firom  thebed^ 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fedf 

In  dirty  patch-work  negligently  dress'd^ 

Reclin'd  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast; 

In  her  wild  &ce  some  touch  of  grace  reniaui*d» 

Of  Tiffour  palsied  ami  of  beauty  stain'd ; 

Her  blood  shot  eyes  on  her  unticeding  mate 

Were  wrathful  tumM,  and  seemM  her  wants  to 

Cursing  his  tardy  aid— her  Mother  there 

With  Gipsy*state  engroas'd  the  only  chair  ; 

Solenm  ana  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  i^antltg, 

And  reads  the  milk-niaid's  fortune  in  her  handiB 

Tracing  the  lines  of  life  %  assum*d  through  jeum^ 

Each  feature  now  the  steady  ^sehood  wears  ; 

With  hard  and  sarage  eye  she  views  the  food, 

Ao^  ^dging  pinches  their  intruding  brood  | 

Last  m  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  ski 

Neglected,  K>st,  and  hnog  but  by  fits; 

Uscle  s,  despised*  his  worthless  labours  doQC^ 

And  half  protected  by  the  Ticious  aon* 

Who  half  supporu  him  ;  he  with  hea? y.  glaiiocii 

Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  duot  §. 

And,  by  the  sa&ess  in  his  &ce,  af^wars  . 

To  trace  the  progress  of  their  niture  yean; 

Ulirough  what  strange  course  of  misetyy  fiost 

Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheai ; 

What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  puv 

Spot  t  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sinfiin    i'        , 

£rt  tiiey  like  him  approach  their  latter  end« 

Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  oi^a  friend !'  VoL  AMw  ^fft^^VSt 

Id  por'rait.painting,  Mr.  C.  is  ofteu  sniirrirfnl^  i^^ 

« CauUr  mtwtAm  sekeisdi 

And  then  botifti  iMite  i'vMft#i 


Crabbers  Tales.  H5t^ 

A  leader  creature,  full  of  fears,  as  cbarmff 
A  beauteous  nursling  frdm  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  loTe^ 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  io  the  stove  : 
She  had  a  mild»  subdued,  expiring  look>-« 
Kaise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shool^ ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears- 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears; 
Fondly  she  pleaded  and  would  gently  sigh. 
For  very  pity,   or  she  knew  not  why  ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  iifraid— r 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  Husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask  $ 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew. 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  hari  nought  to  do* 

The  Wager^  Vol.  11.  pp.  159,  160, 

*  But  in  this  instant  SybiPs  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person  and  the  still  staid  mien  ; 
The  glow  that  temperance  o*er  the  cheek  had  spread) 
Where  the  soft  down  half-veil *d  the  purest  red ; 
And  tlie  serene  deportment  that  proclaim^ 
A  heart  unspottM,  and  a  life  unblam'd  , 
But  then  with  thee  she  saw  attire  too  plain. 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain  ; 
The  formal  air,  and  something  of  thepridc 
That  in'iicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide  ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived)  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt.* 

The  Frank  Courtshifif  VoL  I.  pp.  130.' 1 8|. 

Vlr.  C.  was  on  a  former  occasion^  eminently  successful  in 
)iciuring  madness.     We  think  the  following  does  no  dia- 

dit  to  its  author. 

*  Friends  now  appear'c  1  t 
The  angry  Maniac,  with  vii  n 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  t 

The  hurried  mind  and  ev<   -\      <  '     v  5 

Unnotic'd  pass'd  all  time,  a  i. 

Of  reason  broke  on  his  be      J        way  ; 
But  now  he  spurn *d  the  (    aw  m  i 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  i 

*  Then  as  its  wrath  subs     ;d,  by         xb 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  ii     ntine  e: 

To  playful  f^ily,  and  to  c       less  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and      iiout  employ  | 

He  drew  fantastic  figures  on        w. 
And  gave  s'^^'*  y»;i/j»^i^    n 

Withbru      sn  i 

And  idipi 


'  Cniblw*s  TaUt. 

*  HarralMt  it  fangth  tb'  nnhappT  mM  ««i  baM, 
The  n«it  tettM,  Int  Ae  rruon  dramU  i 
And  all  the  dretdfultempeit  died  away 
To  the  dull  itiUiKM  of  the  muty  day. 

<  And  DOW  bii  freedom  he  attno'di— if  fifVO 
The  Ion  to  rratoo,  truth,  and  hope  can  be  t 
Hi*  frieDda,  or  wearied  with  the  charge  "^  **K 
The  harmlew  wretch  wai  now  beyond  a  con, 
Gare  him  to  wander  where  he  pleai'dt  and  fiad 
His  owD  resource*  for  the  eaeer  mind  ; 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  be  meetf, 
playfol  with  them  he  ramblet  throngh  the  •!»£(«  ; 
In  all  they  need)  his  taoagei  arm  he  leodi. 
And  his  loit  miod  to  these  appronng  ftienda* 

'  That^ntle  Maid,  whom  once  tha  Youth  hud  lov'di 
Is  now  with  raild  rehgious  pity  moT'd  | 
Kindly  she  chides  bit  boyish  flights,  vdnle  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be ; 
And  38  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  vyn 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  dgha ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  hamioaioaaiouidi  ianfa 
Hi*  clouried  mind    and  for  a  time  penuadc  { 
like  a  pleas'd  Ipbnt,  who  ba«  newly  can^t 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  glean  ofthongfat  s 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  heii^ 
And  starts,  balf-cooscions,  at  the  blliog  tear. 

'  Rarely  fitmi  town,  nor  then  oDwatch'd*  h 
In  darker  mood,  aa  if  to  hide  bis  woea  } 
Retuming  soon,  be  with  unpaticDce  »edu 
His  youthfiil  friends,  and  shoot^  and 
Speoki  a  wild  speech  with  action  lO  ai 


His  youthfiil  friends,  and  shoot^  and  ■ionf'&Bi 
Speoki  a  wild  speech  with  action  lO  a*  wifl 
The  children's  leader,  andhimicilf  achild; 


He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  diar  bidding  bcis^ 
Hi*  back,  while  o'er  ii  tet^  hi*  lavglung  frMtle  | 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  I  be  boy  once  inoR* 
And  beedles*  duldiro  call  hisi  Sify  SImt.* 

Ed^rd  Sniwi  Vol.  IL  ifw  i9-« 
These  passages  ceruinly  possess  excellence.  Otf  Aewfco 
however,  we  are  very  far  from  thinkine  thit  tbcM  vUeie 
add  totbe  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  ViUiMaBd  I 
Borough.  Lovers  aa  we  are.  of  poetry,  H  waa  with  ntflMHB  dH 
culty  uiat  ne  toiled  thruogh  uiia  htfary  mui  f^  'iuiMj.  V 
EeeiiK-d  jogging  on  a  broken -winded  P^esus  through  all  ^ 
flats  and  bogs  of  P^raasBus.  We  dohopethat,  whco  Mr.  Ct*W 
has  It  in  contemplation  to  appear  agun  b'-f»rr  the  pabbe, 
will  employ  a  little  more,  tot  ut  dieselection  of  bit  m 

{'eds,   a  little  more    fancy        id 
ittk  more  time  in 
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One  word  atpartine.  Mr.  C.  says  a  ^reat  deal  abont  religion 
and  grace  in  these  volumes.  Not  hariii^  been  able  perrectly 
to  compreliend  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only 
venture  to  assure  him  that  virtue  is  the  certain  companion  of 
grace,  and  Teeling  in  no  wise  incompatible  with  reason. 

Art.  Xtir.  Tramaclioni  ef  the  GtoJogical  Si-clely,  eiiabliahed  Noveniber 
13.1807.     Volume  the  First.    Caaell  and  Davies.  1811. 

"M  O  person  who  has  contemplated,  with  any  degree  of  atten* 
tion,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  di^crent  complexion 
it  has  assumed  in  the  successive  periods  of  its  growth,  will 
deny  the  influence  which  learned  societies  have  had  in 
furthering  the  advancement  of  E;eneral  knowledge,  and  de- 
vesting truth  of  the  disguises,  perversions,  and  misrepresenta-> 
tiona,  to  which  it  will  ever  be  liable  in. the  minds  of  indivi- 
duals, so  long  as  individuals  are  liable  to  prejudice  or  supersti- 
tion. The  use  of  these  societies  in  collecting  scattered  frag- 
ments of  information,  and  affording  numbers,  who  would 
shun  the  labour  of  a  detached  literary  performance,  an  op- 
portunity to  communicate  to  the  public  their  observations  aiid 
experiments,  is  undoubtedly  great.  But  to  confine  their 
beneficial  influence  to  these  advantages  would  be  to  estimate 
them  much  belcw  their  real  worth.  Our  numerous  periodical 
publications  are  amply  sufficient  for  these  purposeE,  without 
the  assistance  of '  Transactions.'  The  '  acta'  of  a  society  have 
a  higher  claim  upon  attention,  and  a  mor^  extensive  efiect 
upon  the  real  slate  of  science,  both  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  deemed  worthy  of  preservation,  as  specimens  of 
the  labours  of  a  respectable  association  of  individuals,  who  ~ 
must  naturally  wish  to  appear  in  a  favourable  light;  and 
from  that  scientific  moderation,  which  the  very  nature  of 
such  a  society  imposes  upon  its  members.  We  cannot  there- 
fore be  surprised,  thiit  the  different  branches  of  learning 
which  have  successively  engaged  a  more  or  less  general 
degree  of  interest,  should  have  become  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  such  as  were  desirous  of  promoting  their  cultivation, 
or  improving  their  inHu^uce.  They  directly  tend  to  banish 
that  narrow-minded  jealousy,  which  conceals  jts  discoveries 
nnder  anagrams  and  mysteries,  and  to  excite  an  emulation 
to  deserve  the  fairest  reward  of  science,  the  consciousness 
of  having  promulgated  trmh  to  the  utmost  extent  in  our 
power. 

The  various  branches  of  Natural  History  arc  obviously  more 
susceptible  of  advantage  from  the  union  of  multifarious  ob- 
servation, and  a  moderated  predilection  for  system,  than 
>riuost  any  other  divisious  of  science.    And  they  have  enjoyed 


_r 
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these  advantages  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  through  the 
inediiim  of  the  Linnean  Society,  the  transactions  of  which,  for 
a  series  of  years,  have  been  held  in  deserved  estioi&tion 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  contineait.  The  name,  as  implying 
the  adoption  of  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  might  perhaps 
seem  liable  to  objection  ;  but  the  essential  principle  of  the  Lin- 
nean system — a  nomenclature  fixed  by  diagnostic  definitions — 
is  so  evidently  indispensable  in  Natural  History,  that  it  is  for 
more  excusable  than  the  appellation  of  a  similar  society  from 
the  founder  of  an  hypothesis.  The  diversity  of  subjects 
brought  before  the  Linnean  Society  is  however  so  great,  that 
though  it  allows  a  portion  of  attention  to  the  progress  of  those 
strictly  beloncring  to  Natural  History, commensurate  to  their  cul- 
tivation in  this  country,  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  noticing 
.the  rapid  advance  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  or  of  duly  encouraging  the  co-operation  of  the 
increasing  number  of  observers.  A  society  confining  itself  to 
these  pursuits  became  necessary. 

'  A  few  indiTidaals,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  societyt  met  m 
consequence  of  a  desire  of  commuDicating  to  each  other  the  result  of  their 
observations,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  opinions  maintained  by  the 
writers  on  geology  were  in  conformity  with  the  facts  presented  by  natorp* 
They  likewise  hoped,  that  a  new  impulse  might,  through  thei^  exerboos, 
be  given  to  this  science  ;  and  with  this  view,  shortly  after  their  establish* 
roent,  they  drew  up  and  distributed  a  series  of  inquiries^  calcqlaced  io 
their  opinion  to  excite  a  greater  degree  of  attenUon  to  this  important  ttndyi 
than  it  had  yet  received  in  this  country ;  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
geological  traveller,  by  pointi  og  out  «ome  of  the  various  objectS9  which  it 
is  his  province  to  examine.* 

The  encouragement  and  attention  which  the  AssociatioQ 
met  with,  exceeded  all  expectation.  It  was  soon  joined  bv 
names  of  high  respectability  in  the  literary  worlds  attracied, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  by  the  promise  of  usefaioess 
vvhicli  it  manifested;  as  the  paltry  gratification  of  adding 
y,  G.  S.  to  the  string  of  letters  attached  to  their  nameSf  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  have  operated  on  them  as  a  temptation. 
The  commenceinent  of  a  collection  was  made,  which  basal* 
jeady  considerably  increased,  and  affords,  by  its  judicious  ar- 
rangement, every  facility  of  being  consulted.  Maps,  plais, 
and  sections  have  been  liberally  contributed  by  the  Tarioas 
members,  and  already  present  a  most  valuable  store  of  infor- 
mation,  particularly  relating  to  the  geology  of  this  cooDtry. 
This  store  will  probably  increase  rapidly  from  the  noin- 
bers  who  can,  with  a  trifling  <legree  of  trouble^  contribute 
their  (juota,  and  the  evident  importance  of  an  eztensive  col- 
lection.   A  library  must  of  course  be  the  work  of  tioab^  or  th^ 
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application  of  funds  wliicli  nre  si^ldom  at  tlie  (ilsposal  of  a  so- 
ciety ;  a  commencement,  however,  is  made  by  a  number  of 
books,  eitlier  the  donation  of  members,  or  acquired  by  pur- 
chase. The  transactions  of  the  various  sittings  have  been  re'. 
p;ularly  noticed,  and,  in  general,  a  short  extract  of  ihe  papnrs 
given  in  our  Philosopiiical  Journals  ;  and  in  the  short  spaceof 
three  or  four  years,  the  socieiy  had  attained  to  a  regularity 
and  respectability  inferior  to  feiv.  This  has  been,  undoubt- 
edly, owing  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the  unremitting 
and  well  directed  exertions  of  the  worthy  president  Mr.  G.  B. 
Grecnough,  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  phenome- 
na of  nature  both  in  Britain  and  abroad,  joined  with  an  un- 
bounded liberality  in  communicating  his  knowledge  to  the 
lovers  of  science,  most  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  chair. 
Every  friend  of  geology  will  wish  that  he  may  long  continue 
to  tilt  it,  and  to  maintain  that  principle  of  Lord  Bacon  adopt- 
ed as  the  motto  of  the  volume  before  us  : 

'  Quod  si  cui  mortalium  cordi  et  curse  sit,  non  tantum  inTPiitia  h«rere, 
atque  lis  uti,  sed  ad  ul(t.'rior3  peneirare  ;  atque  non  disputiinda  adveru- 
tium,  sed  opere  naturam  vinccre  ;  denique  non  belle  et  prob^bilrter  opinari't 
•edcerto  et  ostensire scire;  talcs,  tanqusni  veii  acieotiaruni  Cilii,  oobis  (il 
*idebicur)  se  adjuagant ;  ut  onii^iiis  naturz  itriis,  quffi  iniiniti  contriveruatf 
aditua  aliquando  adinteriorapatctiit.' 


In  the  present  volume,  ;itl  attempts  to  compare,  explain,  or 
confute  the  systems  of  geology  which  hsive  been  proposed  by 
different  auihors,  are  very  properly  avoided  ;  tliough  '  every 
latitude  has  been  allowed  to  auihors,  with  re;^ard  to  their  the- 
oretical inferences,  from  the  observations  which  they  record,' 
The  state  of  the  science  is  as  yet  such,  that,  though  every 
one  who  pursues  it  will  probably  form  or  adopt  some  theory 
to  assist  in  arranging  his  iJi;as,  it  rtill  probably  be  long  be- 
fore any  theory  advances  so  far  beyond  the  dignity  of  hy- 
pothesis, as  to  deserve  the  exclusive  adoption  of  a  society. 

Eighteen  papers  are  presented  to  the  public  in  thia  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  of 
which  eleven  are,  strictly  speaking,  geological,  and  the  re- 
main iter  miner  a  logical. 

ThefirstgivessomeAccounl  of  the  Structure  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Sercq,  and  Jersey,  by  Dr.  Mac 
Culloch,  in  illustration  of  three  maps,  and  six  views  illustra- 
ting their  geology.  They  seem  to  be  parts  of  a  chain  of 
granitic  rocks,  extending  from  Cape  La  Hogiie  to  Ushant,  aud 
running  parallel  with  the  similar  chain  from  Dartmoor  to  the 
Scilly  Islands.  A  striking  difference  is  however  perceptible  in 
•the  two  ridges;  the  granite  of  Cornwall  being  peculiarly  metal- 
liferous, while  that  of  the  Channel  Islands  appears  destitute  of 
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metallic  ftabstances,  with  the  exception  of  iron**  -  Tbe-^iteter 
part  of  the  coasts  6f  all  these  Ismnds  consists  of  btgb,  rooky 
cliffs^  principally  of  granite^  sienitCi  ai^d  gneiss,  thoiigh  llie 
northern  and  western  parts  of  Bercq  consist  of  traf>,  9M  Jhjt^ 
derney  of  horn  stone,  porphyry,  and  a  stratified  gri^  fpnMd 
of  the  detritus  of  the  granitic    rocksi  separated    ffon^:  the 

Sorphyry,  by  alternating  beds  of  black  granite.  .  In  Fpfliies 
loulins,  in  the  Island  of  Sercq,  the  author  notices,  the  jCpiUQW- 
ing  remarkable  occurrence  of  which  a  view  is  also  giveoi. 

^  A  very  large  wall  of  reddish  granite,  the  end  of  a  taA'froiii'  iMdi 
the  schitoae  strata  have  heed  washed,  stands  far  oat  Off  the  shoA  Ibraidig 
a  natural  arch.  Where  the  arch  is  formed,  a  softer  cross  fissweeseunt  td 
have  existed  from  which  the  loose  materials  have  beoi  washed'Siwiyb  V&tk 
Vein  intersects  the  ^auwack6,  and  is  nearly  per]pe8dica||l9e^:^mQMg 
in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Parallel  and  near  to  it^is  a  wiiiitrMBb 
hut  not  standing  out  from  the  cliff,  and  between  these  two  m^mt^^wtm  is 
contained  a  vein  of  argillaceous  stone  about  fifteen  feet  tmdU  fh^  wl^ok 
forming  a  singular  kind  of  stradficd  vein  lying  in  the  granwaidfi^' 

Little  is  therefore  to  be  expected  from  the  mineral  riches  of 
these  isl^Jids  but  materials  for  masonry  and  pavingy.fer^wliick 
many  varieties  of  granite  are  admirably  adapted^  as  tbojr  are 
what  the  workmen  call  free,  that  is  break  in  die  direefioii  in 
which  the  wedges  are  applied.  .    . 

The  third  paper  is  by  Mr.  H.  Holland ,  On  the  nstairilii#- 
tory  of  the  Cheshire  rock-salt  district.  This  gentieOMm  has 
already  given  an  account  of  many  particulars  relating  !•  the 
immense  subterraneous  magazines  oi  salt,  which  the  cO«nt  j  of 
Chester  possesses,  in  the  Survey  published  by  th^Boardof  Agri* 
culture.  He  here  considers  their  mineralogical  sitiiaikMi  and 
characters.  The  formation  in  which  they  occur,  is  that  Cetmed 
by  Mr.  Farey,  the  great  red  marie,  which  is  also  very  cohmntly 
attended  by  gypsum.  It  appears, from  Hasaenfrats*  itemcM 
in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  that  the  salt  beds  of  Tnmaiyfiisa 
and  Poland  resemble  those  of  Cheshire,  not  only  iii;m>mN 
tending  strata,  but  also  their  position  in  small  plains  sqcrbmid- 
ed  by  hills,  while  those  of  Salzburg  are  at  very  grwt  elevs* 
tions.  The  masses  of  real  rock-salt  at  Noithwichf .  ImviPQ  iKicn 
traced  in  a  direction  from"  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  for  a  milo-sodji Jialf, 
but  the  breadth  seemi^no  where  to  exceed  one  thonssiid  forf 
hundred  yards.  There  are  two  strata  one  above  the  6lbeiy*'A6'' 
upper  from  twenty  to  thirty  yanl?  thick,  the  lowertM^^iNfNs^ 
been  perforated,  but  a  shaft  h'as  been  sunk  in  it  lo'ffatif  A|||9[to 
near  forty  yards ;  they  are  separated  by  a  bed  bf^dttuMR^ 
clay  of  about  ten  yards.  This  surface  is  at  least  HiifilW 
teeu  yards  below  the  low  water  mark  of  the  *^,  i^.^'I^Sr^ 
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jind  they  are  situated  at  the  terminaiio'n  of  a  low  plain,  khf- 
■rounded  on  all  sides  by  Mg'i  groim'l,  except  when;  the  rivet - 
Weaver  pursues  its  course  lo  join  tlie  estimry  of  the  Mersey. 
Mr.  Hntland  is  of  opinion,  that  the  dp-position  ofbedsnfthi* 
Mineral,  from  the  waters  of  the  sea,  admits  of  little  iloubi,  and 
'the  close  similarity  of  the  products  fr(;;ii  sea  WAlPr,  and  tlioae 
from  rock  salt,  is  cerlaiidy  a  powerful  argument  for  this  idea- 
Be  seems  alsn  convinced,  that  the  deposition  of  the  Cheshire' 
accumulations  took  place  in  lUe  situations  which  they  at  pre- 
sent occupy.  The  strongest  objections  to  this  opinion,  arise 
from  the  extent  of  the  stratum  of  red  marie,  and  the  difficulty 
of  ascribing  to  it  so  recent  a  fiirmatioo  in  other  places.  For 
the  absence  of  petrifactions,  which  our  author  notices,  bj  no 
means  implies  that  organic  bodies  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
^at  these  beds  were  formed,  but  merely  that  the  medium  in 
which  they  were  sui^p.ndr^d  or  deposited,  was  incapable  of 
preserving  them  or  tneir  forms;  as  many  of  the  beds  in  ibe 
Coal  formations  shew  no  figures  of  vegetaides,  tbo\jgh  it  is 
very  evident  that  vegetable  mutter  in  a  carbonic  or  bhuininous 
itate  is  an  ingredient  in  their  composition.  It  may  even  b« 
suggested,  that  the  gypsum  of  tliis  fonnjtion  in  the  product  of 
the  calcareoi-is  parts  of  animals,  comhitied  with  the  sulpiiuric 
acid  of  the  suspending  inenalniuai. 

In  the  fourth  paper,  we  hiive  an  Account  of  the  Pitch  Laie  of 
the  Island  ofTrinidad,  by  Dr.NicholasNugeni.  The  northern 
ctuln  of  mountains  of  this  island  seems  to  be  formed  of  gneiss, 
and  mica  slate,  and  of  limestone,  while  the  southern  plain  con- 
■ists  of  alluvial  soil,  apparently  accumulated  by  the  agency  of  the 
Orinoco  ;  and  the  author  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  pitch  • 
lake  to  masses  of  vegetable  matter  brought  down  by  that 
enormous  stream,  rather  than  to  the  destruction  of  a  forest  or 
savannah  on  the  island.  The  lake  is  situated  al>ovc  the  Pouit  la 
Brage,  which  consists  of  porcelain  jasper.  It  is  about  three 
miiea  in  circumference,  of  unknown  depth,  and  elevated  con- 
siderably above. the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  above  the  sur- 
rounding land-  Dr.  Nugent  gives  the  following  dcscriptionof 
his  visit  to  the  place. 

.  •  We  ascended  the  hill  to  the  plantation  where  we  prornred  a  nogro 
nide,  who  conducted  as  through  a  woo.I  aiiout  three  quanersofa  mile. 
We  tow  perceived  a  strong  sulphureous  md  pitciiy  smi-U,  like  thai  ot 
burning  coal,  and  soon  after  iisd  a  view  of  the  lake,  which  at  first  si^ht 
appeared  to  be  an  expanse  of  siill  water,  frequently  intcrnipied  by  cl,,mpB 
cc  dwarf  trees  or  iateu  of  rushea  or  Bhrubs,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  we 
f^uttdit  to  be  in  realitv  an  ex'ensive  plain  of  mineral  pitch,  with  'rnjueni 
crevices  and  chasm  I  6lled  with  water.  The  aingulariiy  of  the  scene  wai 
altogether  so  great,  that  it  was  sometime  before  I  coald  recover  fram  ny 
'   nrpriieioai  toiilTestigate  it  minutely-    The  surface  of  the  lake  is  of  tbt 
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colour  of  aahea*  md  u  this  •Aaon  (in  the  itttnilft  uF  (fcoAsa-),  wuaof 
fished  or  smooth  ao  as  to  be  slippny  t  the  liiiilij^n  iM.MiillijMmii  w> 
•ueb  at  tobearaDf  weight,  and  it  wai  aet  iiinjuiii  [tinimh,if,  firti^ll' 
received  the  impresiioD  c?the  foot ;  it  bore  lu  vtthoft  any  treiBWW  0t^ 
tioD  whatever,  and  serenil  head  of  cattle  weie  browiuqg  on  it  in  Ktftc^^ 
curity.  lo  the  diy  aeawD,  however,  the  turface  !■  mxSA  more  jiewWt  9^ 
must  be  in  >  sfate  approaching  to  fluidity,  at  it  theWn  bj  ptMe(  drMep^ 
wood  and  other  substancea  bang'  envefc^ied  fn  it. '  Sveft  lattic  ttfaAel 
of  trees  which  were  a  foot  above  the  level,  bid  io  101118  w*j  \viS0li  tf* 
veloped  io  the  bituiniiioui  matter.  The  intterlticet  or'ehwMiii  iriiHMr^ 
nunieroUB,  ramifving  and  joining  in  every  directioai  and  in  ihaiMk'iMH 
bnng  filled  with  water,  preaeM  the.  onlj  obttacle  to  WiHriig  •MT-'^ilt 
Mrface;  these  cavitiet  are  j^nerallvr  deep  io  propottiao  H  ibin^iMi 
Jome  being  only  a&w  iochea  in  depth,  othen  leveral  iii^aBd-JVHMhm 
KBfathoinabie :  the  water  in  them  it  godd  and  nncpnumia WnTty  4m 
pitch  i  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  derite  thor  pHfmLj^PV<^>i^ 
•ourcx,  and  refresh  ihemaelvea  by  bathing  in  it;  GabsKCaiuif^in^it^jll^ 

|>articularly  averygood  t^ietof  mBliet.     How  tbetp  creviq i~-— 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  expLin.    The  lake  containt  manjialetf.^ 
long  grass  and  slinibs,  which  are  the  haonts  of  bird*  M  tbe  tt 
plumage,  as  the  pools  are  of  the  snipe  and  plover*    AlUpMi  airfaha 
•aid  to  abound  here.'     pp.  64,  65.  .  •    .'o.    •■    » 

It  appears  at  litres  to  be  of  a  very  yielding  nature,  aod  'u 
said  to  have  swallowed  up,  in  the  course  ut'  a  tiiglit,  tbe  cauld- 
rons which  the  Spaniards  bad  erected  ujion  it  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  bitumen  to  econnmical  ]jur[]ui<es.  The  ne^iro 
houses  of  the  vicinity  are  also  frequently  iwisied  by  its  subsi- 
ding. As  the  substance  is  in  every  n.-^pect  well  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  pitch,  the  impoitaucu  uf  &a  vast  a  reser- 
voir, whon  justly  appreciated,  must  be  very  great.      ■       --  ■    - 

The  Souffriere,  oflhe  Island  uf  Muiuserrat,  is  briefly  def'' 
cribed  by  the  same  author,  in  tlie  seventh  paper.  It  is  re- 
markable that  almost  every  island  in  the  Western  Arcbipt^lago, 
has  a  Hpot  ibus  denominated  from  its  volcanic  phenooii^OB. 
Dr.  Nugent  meniions  Nevis,  Si.  Kitts,  Guadaluupe,  Domi- 
nica, Maninico,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent.  Tbe  last  has 
untbriuiiat;  ly  of  late  been  an  object  not  merely  of  curiokiiyj 
but  of  terror.  The  souffriereK  uf  Guadaloupe  and  St.  LucJa, 
are  also  decided  vulcanos.  Our  author  thinks  tliese  ctrcuoi- 
Bianci'S  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  most  who  have  touched 
upon  the  formation  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  'that  thej 
originally  formed  parts  of  the  Amnican  continent,  and  ifaol 
the  encroachments  of  the  tea  have  left  only  the  higher  piits 
of  the  Isnd  as  insular  points  above  its  present  level.*  Some,  be 
admits,  from  the  primitive  rocks  which  they  contain^  may  b« 
ascribed  to  this  origin :  but  it  does  not,  h?  thinks,  iI'pljT  ^ 
such  as  are  formed  of  organic  substances,  or  by  a  volcanic 
«geDcy>  We  must^  bowerer^  observe,  that  altuvui  uacu  an 
,-..  .*->  K  r:tt)mn  ,M«  >••■ . 
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generally  formed  around  or  upon  a  portion  of  older  strata^  aa 
Dr.  Nugent  has  himself  shewn  in  the  instance  of  Trinidad  ; 
and  that  volcano^  as  frequently  perforate,  or  rest  upon  primi-  ^ 
tit^e  rocks,  as  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  AUuviai  or 
Volcanic  strata  may  at  present  compose  the  whole  of  the  ▼isf* 
ble  surface  of  many  of  these  isianas  ;  but  this  by  no  means 
demonstrates,  that  their  original  basis  is  not  part  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Indeed  it  requires  the  admission  of  a  very 
considerable  latitude  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  volcanic,  to 
OMikeit  include  the  soufirierea  of^most  of  the  islands:  and 
though  every  extensive  evolution  of  beat  will  be  ealbd  s 
volcano,  by  such  as  classify  the  appearances  of  nature  accor^r 
ing  to  their  effects,  it  is  evident  that  the  geologist  cannot 
apply  the  term,  vague  as  it  is,  to  a  mass  of  p^rites^  or  % 
stratum  of  coal  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The  justice  of  these 
observations  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  author's  des« 
cription  of  the  spot. 

'We  continued  our  ride,  till  we  came  to  the  side  of  a  rery  deea 
rarioe,  which  extends  in  a  winding  direction  the  whole  way  from  one  q£ 
the  higher  mountains  to  the  sea.  A  rugged  horsepath  was  traced  alopig 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  which  we  followed  amidst  the  most  beautifiil  aoa 
romantic  scenery.  At  the  head  of  this  ravine,  is  a  small  amphitheatre 
formed  by  lofty  surrounding  mountsinsy  and  here  is  situated  what  is  termed 
^*  the  Sulphur."  Though  die  scene  was  grand  and  well  worthy  of  obser* 
vatton,  3ret,  I  confess,  I  could  not  help  feeKng  a  good  deal  disappointed,  «• 
there  was  nothing  like  a  crater  to  be  %^n,  or  any  thing  else  that  could 
lead  me  to  suppose  the  place  had  any  connection  with  a  volcano.  On  the 
the  north,  east,  and  west  sides,  were  lofty  roountaias,  wooded  to  the  topi, 
composed  apparently  of  the  same  kindof  jporphyry  we  had  noticed  all  along 
the  way  :  On  the  south,  the  same  kind  oi  rock  of  no  great  height,  quite 
bare  ot  vegetation,  and  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  decomposition  :  And 
on  the  south-eastern  side,  our  path  and  the  outlet  into  the  ravine.  The 
wliole  area  thus  included,  might  be  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length 
and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The  surface  of  the  ground  not  occa* 
pied  by  the  ravine,  was  broken  and  strewed  with  fragments  and  masses  of 
the  porphyritic  rock,  for  the  most  part  so  exceedingly  decomposed,  as  to 
be  iriabie  and  to  crumble  on  tlie  smallest  pressure.  For  some  time,  I 
thoorht  this  substance,  which  is  perfecdy  white  and  in  some  instances 
exhtfaits  an  arrangement  like  crystals,  was  a  peculiar  mineral,  but  afier-. 
wvpds  became  convinced,  th&t  it  was  merely  tlie  porphyritic  rock  singii- 
larly  altered,  by  a  strong  sulphuneous  or  sulphuric  acid  vapour.  ..^Anrat 
the  loose  stones  and  fragpnents  of  decomposed  rock  are  many  fissures  aa4 
crevices,  whence  very  strong  sulphureous  ei^halations  arisen  which  ue 
difiosed  to  a  considerable  distance ;  these  exhalatioos  are  so  powerful  as  to 
inijpede  respiration,  and  near  any  of  the  fissures  are  qaHe  intolerable  9ibA 
suffocating.  The  buttons  of  my  coat,  aqd  some  silver  and  keys  in  my 
pocket  were  instantaneously  discplouied*  Ad  iaieose  degreeof  beat  is 
evolved,  whkb  added  to  tne  apprehension  of  the  grpuqd  crumbling  and 
ffiving  way,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful  to  walk  near 'any  of  these  fiih 
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■vrei.  The  ifatsr  of  a  rindtt  urtiich  fiow»  down  the  sid«a  of  the  mourw 
uitt  andpMMi  owrthiijJacB  U  Siade  to  boil  with  violence,  and  becamej 
badcd  vith  so^uieoui  iiii{Keg;D>tioofc  Otli<?i-  branches  of  the  saon 
pnilet  wliit^  do  not  pan  imivdiuely  near  these  fisturee,  remain  cool  and 
limpid,  aiid  tbui  you  mav  wvit  one  hand  Louch  one  rill  wKich  !■  at  the 
boiUDji  point,  and  with  the  otber  hud  touch  anotlier  nil  which  is  of  the 
unial  temperature  of  vuer  cf^U  eltnuite....OD  the  margins  of  ttiesefie- 
tareS)  and  indeed  almott  over  tUe  xrfttAeyUce,  are  to  tc  sevo  moat  beauc- 
liil  oVftaBlaationa  of  sntpbar.**  p^  1S^I8& 

'.  Tbesixth.  paper,  by  I)r.  Berger  of  Geneva,  on  the  physical 
tttnictare  of  l^evonanireand  Cornwall,  h  the  longest  in  the 
V^me,  tad  nnquestionaftly  one  nf  the  most  attractive.  We 
•  rtgret  that  we  are  obllgtHl  to  confine  our  account  of  it  within 
limits  BO  imdequRte  to  convey  even  the  more  important  of  bb 
obserrationgontbia  interesting  portion  of  our  island.  After 
sonje  remarlcs  on  the  chalk  strata,  and  the  formaiion  of  the 
flints  which  they  contain,  a  formation  which  eittends  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Biitain,  Dr.  Better  c.\;  lincs  the  transition  country 
around  Eseter,  consisline  of  sand,  gravel,  sandstone,  and 
amygdaloid-  in  varioua  <Kgrees  of  colteston.  The  strata  at 
Hfeavitree,  near  ExeteF,  'dip  S.  E.  at  an  angle  of  about  15".' 
TTo  this,,  in.  the  south*  aucceed  limestone  strata  which  do  not 
appear  to  bebarTecdy  diicrimi  ted,  though  at  Flying  Bridge 
pur  author  found,  what  \b  lev  i  by  the  Wernerians  '  the 
ttansition  liveatoQe*  in.its  true  c  racter-  A  few  miles  east  of 
OabbamptoD,  the  grauwacke  nation  commences,  nhtcb 
Mtends  both  sid^  of  ^e^whole  ot  the  tow  mountain  chain  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  central  part  consisting  of  gmnite, 
and  the  south'Westem  tenoinatinixin  a  serpentine  formation. 
Bfown  Willy,  near  Bodmin,  is  the  most  elevated  point,  being 
1-368  feet' above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Berger  observer, 
that  '  thts  range  presents  a  n  jlarit^  in  its  composition,  rare- 
1y  found  in  great  cfaaina.'  "i  i  /VIps  have  calcareous  moan- 
tains  on  the  north,  while  to  t  south  the  schistose  strata  ex- 
tend  to  the  plains;  and  sim  di  brences  between  the  oppo- 
site sides  occur  in  the  Pyi  ;  d  Siberian  chaam»  of  raonn- 
tains.  The  grauwacke  is  t  :  compact  or  slaty;  the  latter 
variety  is  called  killa^  by  i  lers,  and  is  very  fruqtieoily 

metalliferous.  OurauUior  ment  ns '  that  he  lias  never  foand 
in  it  any  impression  of  crganic  bi  idies,  nor  is  be  aware  ^t  it 
bas  ever  been  found  to  contain  t  la ;'  but  we  think  he  is  mis- 
taken, as  it  certainly  does'  contain  vegetable  impressions  in  (hi 
Karz,  as  noticed  by  Blum^nbacb;  (Handb.  der  notur gesthukltj 
•  ai)d  we  are  much  deceived  if  lave  not  found  ca&ts  of  futi- 
form  madrepores,  a^'  of  a  .  '   1 '     '         '  i   our  British 

•  The  reaiter  may  compare  this  Aeaci 
Mr*  Hookv'i  puhliEatioaoa  Icdasd,  in  ■     I 
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strata.  The  serpentine  conimences  at  Port-hallo  accompanied 
by  metalloidal  dialiage,  and  forids  t&e  Lizard  point. ,  .Frditu 
Mullyan  to  the  N.  W.  the  grauwacKe  continues,  and  forms*  tb^ 
highest  cliffs  of  this  part  of  the  coast..  Dr.  Befger  mention^  a 
curious  fact  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Loe:  ,  . 

*  The  river  forms  a  kiad  of  reservoy:  at  a  litt)e  diatance.froQi  the 
sea,  which  I  found  to  be  one  hundred  aod  sixty  paces  at  law  W^l^rt 
from  which  the  water  runs  into  the  sea  by  a  .subterranean,  pwage» 
Th6  water  in  the  pool  is  fresh,  though  Uie  bar  of  sand  betweetl  it  a^id 
the  sea  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  high*  Tikis' shews  diatt'hib'^i 
4o  not  rise  very  high,  and  the  inhabitai^'ts'  assur^  m^  tha't^at  no'tiais'of 
the  year  did  they  find  the  water  at  Loe  Pool  l>iscom6  salt,  t^tisied  it  lie*' 
peatedly,  and  found  it  quite  fresh.*^  pp.  145, 141. 

An  idea  is  entertained,  and    discussed  much'  at  large  by' 
Dr.  Maton,  that  the   sea   has  encfoached  very,  cbh'sldeij^fy 
upon  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  eycii. 
thfe  number  of  churches  swallowed  .up  has  been  stated;  but 
Dr.  Berger  is  of  opinion,  thai  if  sucn  a  catasVrophe  ever  took 
place,  ^  it  must  have  beeii  previous  to  the  doposition  of  iheC 
grauwacke  formation,    consequently   al  a   peiriod   extreAcly' 
remote  frota  that  of  any  historicial  I'ecord  wHafever.'     A^t  t&o 
extreme  point  of  Cornwall,   the  descending  granite  at  list 
Excludes    the  grauwacke,  which  is'  oiily  seen  at  low  wal^i; 
on  the  shore  at  Mouse-hdI<i.    ^^re  Hr.  Belter  Doticey.fbe* 
veins  of  grahite  which  inteirsect  the    graiiwackl^,  a  phenome'-^ 
Don  to  which  so  much  importance  is  ai£ached'  by  the  Wut- 
tonians,   and  which   has  also  been  observed'  in  many  piher. 
places.   We  dannot  here  enter  iilto  the  dispute  .betweeH'tho^ 
favourers  of  the  two  systems^  but  thinK  Dr.  Bergipr  perfectTy 
correct  in  stating  that  ^  they  by  no  jpaeaiis'i^rove,  that  l^bth^, 
granite  and  the  veins  are  of  later  rormatipn  than  the  strata.of 
grauwacke.*  The  Logan  rocks,  off*  rocking  stoiici^',  oiir  aut|ior 
ascribes  to  the  mode  in  which  granite  disintegriues^  but  he  doe9. 
not  admit  that  granite  is  ever  stratiBefd.      Returnihg  alou^^ 
tbe^  northern  side  of  the  chain,  the  blocks  of  Vchorl  rocky' 
which  probably  form  a  subordmate  bed'  ih'thti  girahfte','  attract 
attention.     The  strata  of  grauwacfttcj  ^tth".  dd  d^^^'  s6uth<5ric^ 
side  of  the  chain   slope  t6  the  sbuth,  w^<p  here. found ,.^  a^^ 
might  be  suspected,  to  incline  towards  N.  tV.  that  is,  iu  $Qt|i^  . 
instances,    from   the  granite.    Dri  Berger,  remarks  that*  tp^ 
productive  veins  range  in  a  direction  from£»  S,  E..  to  W.  N.  W-f* 
t^ose  of  copper  bjeing  generally  longer  than  those  cokitainio^> 
tin;  the  latter  are  found  exclusively  in  .  the  granite,  but  tb^ 
former  though  chiefly  in  the  grauwacke^  are  •  not  confined  to 
that  stratum.     The  cross  GOursi^s;or  tmprodtt^riVe- v<iihs*,^ti«' 
tersect  the   metatliterous  veins  ne^rljf' idX' if^^lR^^afig^es^ 
are  evidently  of  later  formation.  The  regular  tninfeswoAw^ 
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io  Cornwall  in  1800,  amounted  to  99;  of  which  45  were  of 
copper,  28  of  tin,  18  of  copper  and  tin,  2  of  lead;  the  rest 
produced  silver,  cobalt,  and  antimony ;  and  at  present  some 
mines  of  manganese  are  opened.  To  this  paper  and  to 
another,  by  the  same  author,  on  the  geology  of  some  parts 
of  Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire,  tables  of  the  heights  of  places 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  barometrical  admeasurement!, 
are  annexed. 

The  eighth  paper,  on  the  Wrekin  and  the  great  CoaU 
field  of  Shropshire,  by  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  displays  gpreat 
ability,  and  is  of  considerable  importance,  by  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  those  deposits  of 
fuel,  on  which  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  kingdom 
so  much  depend.  The  great  Shropshire  coal-formation 
lies  adjacent  to  the  old  and  red  sandstone,  which  occupies 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  north  western  part  of  Enriand,  and 
to  which  the  rock-salt  district  is  subordinate.  .  At  toe  Madely 
Colliery,  a  pit  has  been  sunk  through  all  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  729  feet:  they  are  there  no  less  than  2i^  in  number,  out 
vary,  as  in  most  other  coal  fields  :  for  it  is  certain,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  representations  to  the  contrary,  that 
beds  of  coal  and  the  intervening  strata,  are  liable  to  very 
considerable  alterations  in  thickness,  though  their  increase 
or  decrease  is  generally  so  gradual,  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
in  the  works  of  each  separate  mine.  Mr.  Aikin  is  mistaken 
in  referring  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curl'^itom  to 
an  animal  origin ,-  it  occurs  m  the  common  ar^llaceous 
ironstone  after  torreFaction,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Martin  in  his  PetrificataDerbiensia.  (Plate  27.fig.  4.)  Toe  coal 
formation  rests  upon  a  limestone,  which  appears  to  be  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Dudley  by  the  occurrence  of  the  eiftoffi0« . 
lithus  paradoxus.  ^  The  great  mass  of  the  Wrekin,  the 
Lawley,  Caer  Caradoc,  &c.  consist  of  an  unstratified  trap- 
formation,*  comprising  felspar,  and  green-stone  rocks,  rae 
latter  of  which  affect  the  magnetic  needle. 

*  These  rocks  are  incumbent  on  highly  elevated  strata  of  trrantioQ 
tlate  :  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  mass  it  appears,  That  there  it  a  grm, 
deposit  of  stratified  rocks,  consisting  of  quarry  grit ;  of  a  micaoeoos  nDd^ 
stone^  nearly  allied  to  greenstone  ;  of  i  sandy  slate-cIay }  of 
•bty  marie,  and  sandstone  slate,  in  alternating  beds ;  and  of  the  ii  , 
coal-formation ;  all  rising  up  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  tnf 
horizontal  angle,  the  magnitude  of  which  decreases,  in  proponioo  to  the 
distance  of  each  bed  from  the  trap  •  •  •  That  on  the  western  ride  the  msm 
i>f  deposiu  is  very  small,  consisting  of  a  sandstone  conpoaed  of  aagiilar 
fragments,  on  which  rests  a  thin,  broken  coal  formations  That  the  old 
red  sandstone  bounds  the  whole  of  this  series  of  rocks  on  the  casta  moitb, 
and  north-west,  but  though  in  contact,  appears  to  be  peife^W  VKOalmted 
^th  them.*  p.  212.  •  .».  •^..jii 

The  amygdaloid  containing  in  its  vesicles  coticre^fii  of 
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glassy  actynolite,  is  noticed  as  a  singular  and  little  tbown 
inineralogical  production  of  this  trap  formation. 

Dr.  William  Fitton's    ^  Notice   respecting  the  geological 
^itructure  of  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  ;  with  an  account  of  some 
rare  minerals  found  in  Ireland/  in  the  11th  paper,  is  inter* 
esting,  but,  for  want  of  attention  to  the  geognostic  relattoris 
of  the   various    rocks,  unsatisfactory.     Limestone,    graoite, 
the  Quarry  rock  of  the  Sugar  loaf,  Bray  head  and  Shank  hil)^, 
and.   a    trap   formation   near  Ballinascorney,^  are    the  most 
remarkable  features.  .  The  minerals  which  are  enumerated 
as  tlie  production  of  Ireland  are — ^vesuvian,  grenatite.  beryL 
aqdalusite,     a   crystallized     mineral    resembling    indanMa 
talc,  hollow  spar,  pitchstone,  granqlar  sulphate  of  hvrjukf 
and  wavellite. 

On    the  Mineralogy  of   the  Malvern    Hills,  by  Leonard 
Horner,  Esq.  This  paper  (the  12th.)  contains  a  minute  descria* 
tion  of  the  various  rocks  which  form  this  ridge,  and  their  reui* 
tive  situation.    The  higher  part  consists  of  unstratified  masses 
of  granitic  rock,  exhibiting  various  combinations  of  felnMU*, 
quarz,  mica,  hornblende  and  epidote;   the  western  dech!rity 
presents  strata  of  limestone,  and  of  an  argillaceous  stone  coil* 
taining  nodules  of   limestone,  but  considerably  resembling 
grauwacke.     These  strata  are  all  very  much  elevated  and 
sometimes  vertical ;  they  form  a  continued  succession  of  liill^ 
and  their    respective    bearines    differ,  in  diJBPerent   placd^ 
tliough  they  generally  ran^e  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the  granite 
chain.     On  the  eastern  side,  the  granitic  rocks  descend  t(^ 
an  extensive  plain  of  red  sand  stone,  the  strata  of  which  Are 
horizontal.      These    phenomena    the  author  endeavoui^  Jbo 
explain,  according  to  the  Huttonian  hypothesis,  by  scippodp|r 
the  moveable  mass  of  granite  to  have  acted  in  a  direcuoB 
from  W.  to  £ ;  and  in  bursting  through  the  superincum&6p|^ 
strata  to  have  elevated,  and  partly  overti^rned,  the  strata  (x> 
the  West    Its  strength  being  in  this  manner  exhausted,  iw 
country  to  the  East  remained  in  the  same  state  as  beforo* 
The  application  has  evidently  a  degree  of   plausibility  ^A 
this  instance,  though  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  facts  aiaaiit 
of  an  explanation   on  opposite   principles.      We    howetc^ 
agree  with  Mr.  Horner  in  his  concluding  remark.  '^,. 

'  If  the  geologist  stricdy  guards  himseif  aninft  the  vaBame^.-it 
Aeory  in  his  obaervations  of  nature,  uid  fiuthfo^  reeords  vduit.  he  1m 
seen,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  checking  the  pro^pnest  ofacicacf^hoiiieftM 
much  he  may  indulge  in  the  speculative  view  of  his.  subjipeL?  p*  881.  i-  ..  I 


The  13th  paper  is  ^  a  short  notice  accomjiany^ingaf  I 
of  Heligolana  drawn  up  from  the  codoiunicatioa  pf^  £4etH 
tenants  Dickinson  and  Mac  CoUoch^  of  the  Royil  Kngitle^i^^ 


r  \  A 
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by  Dr.  J.  Mac  Culloch.  The  structure  of  the  island ^iteeois 
peculiarly  simple,  conslstin;^  of  alternating  beds  of  iotiiinted 
clay  and  i;rey  limestone,  inclined  to  tbe  N.  fi.  U  an  ai^Je  of 

SO"  with  the  horizon. 

In  the  fourteenth  paper,  Mr.  Parkinson  communicatee  some 
observations  on  the  Strata  iii  the  neighbourhood ptLooddn, and 
on  the  fossil  remains  contained  in  them.  The  author  f^gteei 
with  Mr.  Farcy,  Mr.  Smith,  &c.  in  supposing  the  strato  sor- 
rouiidinp  the  metropolis  to  be  the  most  recent  in  this  kiog- 
aom.     jHe   observes  that 

f  Real  alluviJ  fossil,  washed  out  of  lifted  or  original  eaytnorvMi 
hjl  GUODg  curreats,  and  which  in  other  parts  are  very  abuntUai,  are 
rarely  eeea  in  tlw  countries  adjacent  to  the  metropolis.  Tfau  remark  is 
'neceuary,  since  those  widely  extended  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  witli 
.  candy  clay  Gometinies  intermixed  and  sometimes  interposed,  and  wbidi 
'  Gave  been  gonerally  considered  as  alluvial  bedc,  are  here  assumed  to  be 
the  last  or  newest  strata  oi  this  island,  ilowly  ekfioiitcti  by  a  prcexisteot 
•Ocean.'  p.  327. 

The  idea,  that  the  pebbles  of  the  vicinity  of  London  *  bare 
;not  been  rounded  by  rolling,  but  that  they  nwe  their  figures 
to  tbe  circuiiistancps  under  which  ihcy  were  originally  fotmcd,' 
"and  '  lli;n  they  have  each  been  produced  by  a  distinct  chemi- 
<cai  formatiim,  which,  it  may  be  sarely  concluded,  from  the 
remains  of  marine  animals  so  frequently  found  in  them,  took 
'ptaCe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  while  these  animals  were  yet 
'living;' — !NIr.  Pi^kiiiSon  endeavours  to  prove  by  the  ctysial- 
Jine  appearance  oT  the  attendant  beds   of  sand,  and   by  the 

Serfect  sij^te  of  the  marks  of  petrifactions'  on  their  surtaces  ; 
iit  tie  appears  to  us  wholly  unauccessfnl.  Where  these  pebbles 
are  mixed  jvith  the  ramose  flints  and  other  fossils  found  in 
cTulk,  it  is  evidently  most  natural  lo  suppose,  that  the  mix- 
ture haj  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water  from  the  debiis 
of  one  or  two  strata;  hut  admitting  that  iliese  uniform  oial 
jiehWes  form  exclusively  a  stratuop,  as  at  Woolwich,  Black- 
neath,  Plumstead,  &c.  where  scarcely  a  raoios«  fliot  is  to 
be  found:  eilfttr  they  were  brought  ihiiher  by  the  agencj- 
.of  water  from  some  other  place,  or  ihey  were  (as  oucaatlxJf 
seems  to  hint)  formed  on  the  spoi,  a  deposition  from  the 
water.  If  the  former  was  the  case,  it  would  be  aiucli  (uofe 
difficult  to  shew  how  the  rerhoval  could  take  place  wittiotit 
a  degree  of  friction,  tending  to  produce  the  form  which  tWy 
now  have,  whatever  their'  original  figure  may  have  been, 
rfian  to  admit  that  this  friction  was  sufficient  to  produce  that 
form  altogether.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  weie  formed  whcic 
they  at  present  exist,  the  impressioa  of  ahelU,  &c.  nhiclt 
they  exhibit,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  shclia  oo\y  nuxcd 
among  them  ;  and  as  these  impressions  are  mostly  t:xtetnal» 
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we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  riitsHoebasiotiin^iV 
adjacent  or  adherent :  biit  the  impressions  jnclicat^  anoni^is. 
or  rather  tenebratulsB,  echini  and  alcyoqia  ;  genera  not  fotind. 
among  the  shells  interspersed  between  the  pebbles,  w^ich^ 
present  ostrese,  cerithia),  turritellsB,  cyclades,  &c.  It  lhero«. 
fore  appears  very  evident  to  us,  that  the  aniknalt  to  Whicit 
the  petrifactions  in  the  pebbles  onre  their  origin,  and  tbose 
to  which  the  exuvioo  interspersed  among  them  belong,  cbuld 
not  have  existed  at  the  same  time  :  nor  do  we  see  any  saA-' 
cient  difference  between  the  fossils  of  the  pebbles  andf  ihbsH 
of  the  chalk  stratum,  to  jastify  the  supposition  of  a  different 
formation  from  that  which  deposited  the  chalk,  thougfh  scU^  a 
difference  may  possibly  be  found.  The  angular  sand  doei  tiot 
prove  that  it  is  a  crystalline  deposition :  since  varied  modiih 
cations  of  the  size  and  motion  of  the  bodies  which  prodaetf 
sand  by  friction  and  contusion,  break  the  fragments  witb  Mi 
irregular  conchoidal  fracture,  or  split  them  according  to  iiip 
directions  of  their  crystalline  lamina,  or  merely  reduce  thcfm 
to  minute  pebbles  by  rubbing  off  the  corners^  The  uninjured 
state  of  the  impressions  on  the  surface,  appears,  from  the  in«> 
stances  which  we  have  seen,  to  beoiviug  to  the  protection  af« 
forded  by  the  projecting  edges.  When  to  these  cirdaroatanees 
we  add,  that  tne  internal  structure  of  these  pebbles  affords  Ho 
symptom  of  concretion  or  crystalline  aggregation,  we  must,  Ht 
least  for  the  present,  withhold  our  assent  from  Mr.  Parkiasoti^s 
hypothesis,  and  suppose  that  the  beds  of  sand,  g^ravel,  Had 
clay,  deposited  upon  the  chalk  stratum,  are  the  detrittm  4ft 
higher  strata  in  which  the  fossils  of  the  pebbles  had  previoady 
been  enveloped,  by  an  ocean  inhabited  by  those  genera  wbosd 
preserved  remains  are  mixed  with   them.    This  suppositiDn 

fains  additional  probability  firom  the  circumstance  that,  itf 
ranee,  strata  of  sand  and  sand  stone  occur,  diflering  fnateri- 
ally  from  the  sand,  gravel  and  clay  strata  resting  upon  the 
chalk  formation  in  our  own  country*  We  Bluilt,  however^  do 
Mr.  Parkinson  the  justice  to  say,  Uiatthe  value  of  his  excellent 

£  taper  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  thia 
ypothesis.  He  has  pandidly  exbiioited  the  appearancea  of 
nature,  and  the  application  wbieh  he  has  made  of  his  esttensive 
knowledge  of  fossil  reliquia  to  the  elucidat^>n  of  the  varloue 
beds  which  pass  under  his  review,  anakes  us  wbh  to  see  liumy 
other  strata  described  with  equal  accuracy.  There  will  then 
be  some  prospect  of  judging  of  the  various  formationsii  When 
they  are  identified  by  their  respective  inhabitants. 

The  <  Sketch  of  the  Geologv  of  Made-ra,'  by  the  Hon. 
H.  G.  Bennet,  throws  some  li^bt  upon  the  formati<m  i>f  this 
island,  which  appears  to  be  strictly  volcanic^  comistiagof  ta^ 
rious  beds  of  lava. 
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*  Xt^  ""ort  iotercuiiig  Kolc^cal  bets  arc ;  Itt,  the  interKCUOo  of  liif 
hrabf  dykes  At  right  ao^iet  with  the  strata.  Sdly.  The  rapid  dtps  iFk 
ttnXMta^ef  particmarly  the  oveilaying  of  that  of  die  3ra»ea  Hmd,  to 
the  eMtward  of  Ftmchaf,  where  the  blce,  grey  and  red  bvas  are  rolled  up 
in  one  niaUi  and  tie  in  2  poaJtion  aa  if  they  h^d  slipped  together  from  ui 
t^ier  atratnm.  Sdtvi  The  columnar  form  of  the  lava  itcetr,  reposing  on, 
mihaag  corered  Wr,  bedi  of  ecorife,  ashes  and  pumice,  which  a^ords 
a  ttnng  orgnniRit  for  the  volcaoic  bridn  of  the  columns  themselves: 
and  4th];,T1>e  toiu  of  eirbonate.tif  lime  and  zeolite,  whieh  are  not 
fbimd  bnc  in  MditaTy  nccn  aa  in  the  vicinity  of  £tna  and  VesuTiust  bvt. 
are  aiud  the  km  ana  i»  the  atrao  of  pumice  and  tufa,  and  are  dillused  on 
the  im  ivelf,  and  occaajonally  ciyitallized  in  it^  cavities.'  p.  39S. 

Our  limits  permit  ut  only  to  edd  a  very  brief  notice  of  ti>e 
cootentoof  Abe  remaiDins  rapere.  The  second  by  Mr.  Phiitipa 
coDtsiusaDitBCnpttonof  trie  veins  of  tlie  Red  Oxyd  uf  Copper, 
«nd  the  manoer  in  whiditbatouriousmiDeral  waii found.  Ami- 
neralogtcitl  ideacription  of  the  substance  is  given,  and  six  mo- 
dificationB  of  its  primitive  Cfvstal,  with  their  varieties,  enttn)e> 
rated  and  flgurecl.  The  fifth  ami  fifteenih  are  by  Count  rfe 
Bournon  oh  the  lawmmUe  and  hardi^lione,  or  anhydrous  sul-  > 
phate  of  lime,  Tbe  former  mineral,  also  called  efQorescent 
zeolite,  hasnot  beeachemically  analysed,  but  its  crystallogra- 
phical  characters  are  very  ditUnct,  and  arc  investtgaied  by  tbe 
Count  with  his  usual  ability.  :ii  is  !;lso  distinguished  b;  ii'^ 
speedy  decompotitiou  wfaeD  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  found 
generally  attendant  upon  zeolite.  Fourteen  modificatiorsof 
Its  prystal  fre  represented.  Burdigiione,  or  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime,  differs  from  {gypsum  in  being  destitute  of 
water,  bnder,  and  of  a  different  cry»tallizatioii.Xike  gypsum 
it  appears  tp  adect  tbe  rock-snit  strata.  In  distinguishing  it 
from  planter,  the  Count  sketcli«s  a  theory  of  the  nature  cf 
that  substance,  which  to  us  appears  visionarj'.  Id  order  in 
explain  tbe  crystalliBations  lof  various  substuuces,  it  may  be  ■ 
coaveaient  to^efer  tbem  to  an  *  integrant  molecule' of  certain 
tingles  an4diinensions;btitdiere  is  obvoiuslygreatrisk  of  error,  iu 
attempting  to  deduce  the  physical  properties  of  a  substance 
from  a  principle  which  was  merely  geometrically  inferred. 
Nor  do  we  think,  that  tbe  ideas  of  imperfect  inligrant  vsoU-  . 
CttltSi-  ftnd  Mhcp  intfgrtml  molecules  are  strictly  pbiloso- 
phieaL  * 

Tbe  ninth  paper  contains  an  elaborate  Analysis  of  an 
Aluminous  Chalybeate  Spring  in  ihc  Isle  of  VVit^ht  by  Dr. 
A.  Marcet.  Tnis  mineral  w^ter  is.  dtstin^uislied  by  iu 
extraordinary  strengtfa.  It  contains  107,4  grains  of  ingrc- 
tliehts  (principaily  sulphat  of  iron,  sulphat  of  alumine,  ami 
sulpbkt  of  soda)  in  the  pitit;]  and  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  . 
^{ar^t  M  obtain  tbem,'  may  be  esteemed  a  pecf«ct  specimea 
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»f  analytical  chemistry.  As  such  the  description  well  de* 
erves  attention ;  otherwise  we  must  confess  we  do  not  think 
he  examination  of  a  mineral  spring  of  so  much  geological 
mportance,  as  to  justify  so  detailed  an  account  in. a  vor 
ume  like  this. 

In  the  eleventh  paper  Mr.  Smithson  Tenuant  mentions.^ 
he  occurrence  of  native  concrete  bpracic  add  as  a  volcanic 
production  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  recommends  the  exa* 
ninaiion  of  other  volcanic  districts  with  a  view  to  this  object.- 
/Vnd  in  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Pepys  relates  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe of  a  company  of  mict^  who,  prying  more  curiously 
than  cautiously  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  lost  their 
lives  in  it,  but  were  rewarded  for  their  scientific  death,  by  a 
deoxygcnisation  of  the  metallic  salt>  which  produced  grains 
of  pyrites,  sulphur  and  black  oxyd  of  iron. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  is  well  and  correctly- 
printed,  and  that  the  plates,  which  are  done  up  separately,  are 
very  neaily  engraved. 

Art.  XIV.  Traiie  ElemerUaire  det  Machines:  Par  M.  Hachette.  Iq« 
idtuteur  de  I'Ecole  Imp^riale  Pol3rtechiDque.  (jtn  ElemetOary  Tnaiuc  m 
MacMneSi  &c.)  4to.  pp.  xx.  S04w  witn  S8  folio  pbte?.  Pnce  9L 
Paris,  J.  Klostermano  ills.    Loadoo,  Dulau  and  Co.    I811, 

A  LTHOUGH  treatises  on  the  nature,  construction,  and 
*^^  power  of  machines,  are  very  interestinf^,  and,  when  ably 
executed,  extremely  useful ;  yet  we  meet  with  them  less  fre* 
quent1y,than  with  works  on  most  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  arts  and  sciences.    The  Germans  have,  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  the  extensive  collections  of  Besson,  Boi-^ 
teier,  and  Leupold ;  the  Italians  have  Ramclli,  and  two  or 
three  of  a  more   modern  date ;   the  French  have  the  coU 
lection  of  machines  approved  by  their  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  those  by  Beiidor,  Berthollet,  Perrouet,  and  Prony ;  and 
the  English  possess  the  collections  given  by  Emerson   and. 
Gregory  in  their  respective  treatises  of  mechanics,  Bailey'a 
account  of  the  machines  approved  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
machines  described  in  the  transactions  of  that  useful  Society, 
description.s  dispersed  through  the  several  volumes  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  others  jgiven  in 
some  of   our  general  Dictionaries  ot  Arts    and    pciences^ 
especially  in  the  Pantalogia,  and  jo  !9ees*s  New  Cyclopcedia. 
Each  of  the  works   here  specified  may  be  consultea  with 
advantage,  by  those  who  are  tracing  either  the  theory  or  tbe 
construction  of  machinery.    But  there  still  remains  much  to 
be  done;  and  we  therefore  always  turn  with  considerable 
avidity  to  any  new  work  which  embraces,  either  entirely  or  ift 
par^  the  same  objiects. 


m 
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.A  complete  treatise  on  machines  would  comprehend^  in  some 
measure,  tlie  description  of  all  f^rts  and  tUfiaes  :  for  there  is 
not  any  mechanical  art  which  has  not  its  toolit ;  and  the  majo- 
rity of  machines  are  no  other  than  instrunients  or  tools  so 
perfected,  that  by  their  means  men  entirely  uuiostructed,  may 
accomplish  what  could  otherwise  be  effected  only  by  the  most 
skilful  and  able  workmen.  In  this  sense,  however,  a  complete 
treatise  on  machines  is  not  to  be  expected :  and  hence  every 
writer  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  subject  most  adopt 
some  principle  of  selection.  M»  Hachette,  in  the  work  before 
us,  confines  his  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  machhiesi 
namely,  those  which  are  intended  to  transmit  motion,  and 
BBore  especially  those  which  receive  the  action  of  the  res- 
pective movers  dii^ctly.  The  sole  movers  applicable  to 
machines,  are  animals,  water,  wind,  and  combustibles:  the 
nature  of  these  movers  determines  the  form  of  the  machines 
which  may  directly  receive  their  action.  Thus  combastiMes 
can  only  become  movers  in  three  ways.  1st.  By  passing  firoro 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state.  2dly.  By  converting  .Vfter  or 
some  other  liquid  into  g^s.  3dly.  By  elevating  the  tempeia- 
ture  of  a  permanent  gas :  this  may  obviously  give  rise  to  theee 
species  of  machines  p)oved  by  combustibles.  With  vegard 
to  the  wind,  if  we  exclude  sailing  vessel^  there  will  only  be 
one  class  of  machines  receiving  its  action  directly,  which 
is  the  wind-mijl,  having  its  arbor  of  rotation  horisootal  or 
vertical,  according  to  the  form  of  the  vanes  or  sails  attached 
to  that  arbor.  The  machines  which  receive  directly  theacdoQ 
of  water  are  more  numerous. 

To  describe  and  explain  the  principal  machine*  which 
directly  receive  the  c^ctioo  of  one  of  these  moTersi  is  H. 
Hachette's  object  in  the  more  considerable  part  of  hia  6r5t 
chapter.  l|e  ha$,  moreover,  paid  attention  in  this  chapter  to 
some  hydraulic  machines  of  the  second  clMa,  via;,  diose 
which  serve  to  raise  water,  but  which  are  not  nffccwaiiiy  put 
in  motion  by  that  liquid,  such  as  pumps,  Archimedlea't screw, 
&c.  The  first  chapter,  in  fact,  relates  to  the  foUowingdistioct 
topics,  and  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  :—fileiMB- 
tary  machines,  the  force  of  animals,  water  cpiwideiwl  as  a 
moving  force  : — Hydraulic  machines  of  the  fint  claas,  via. 
water  wheels,  hydraulic  pendulums,  chain  piimpa,  ayphoaSf 

\^  hyarantie 


Venturi^s  syphon,  Hero's  fountain,  hydraulic 
ram  upon  the  principle  of  the  sucking  pump,  macbinm  WMDtd 
by  columns  of  water,  machines  moved  by  the  aaoeM  and 
descent  of  a  hollow  floating  prism: — HydraulicOM^fchiaMof 
the  second  class;  viz.  machine  of  Verra,  hydnnifiotobe^^osD* 
tifrugal  machine,  Archimedes's  screw,  pumps  of  irariiVUl  KiadNi 
air  pump,  machine  at  Marly,  Bramah's  hydraulic  pfe»9  and 
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windmills.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  a  treatise  on  steam 
engines,  and  Bertholle^  and  Carnot^s  descriptipn  of  the  nenr 
machine  called  the  pyrevlophorus.  There  is  likewise  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  chapter,  in  part  by  M.  Monge,  relating  to 
vertical  and  inclined  chain  pump.s,  pumps  of  continued  a&pira^ 
tipu,  suckers  and  pistons,  bellows,  ventilators,  and  haUniaking. 
How  it  happens  that  this  latter  article,  any  more  than  mouse* 
trap-making,  or  fiddle-making,  should  find  its  way  into  suish 
a  treatise,  we  cannot  conjecture. 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  the  elementary  m^chio^s 
known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  engrenagesj  and 
among  our  workmep  hy  the  terms  tooth  and  pinion  work^  and 
hcvel  geer.  The  theory  of  this  branch  of  machinery  constitutes 
cneof  the  most  important  applications  of  **  Descriptive  Geo- 
metry :*'  but  it  has  not,  previously  to  the  treatise  of  M.  Ha- 
cbettc,  been  completely  developed  in  any  book;  and  the 
methods  followed  by  workmen,  are  in  general  very  imperfieet. 
The  present  author,  after  explaining  the  geometrical  principles 
which  serve  for  the  basis  of  the  theory,  apphes  it  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  forms  of  teeth,  pinions,  wipers,  endless  screws, 
wheels  and  lanterns,  cylindrical,  conical,  &c« 

The  third  chapter,  occupying  about  sixty  pages,  compre- 
hqnds  the  description  of  the  principal  machines  employed  m 
constructions,  such  as  pulleys,  rollers,  capstans,  cranes,  pile- 
engines,  machines  to  cleanse  roads  and  harbours,  machines  for 
sawing  piles,  and  machines  for  spinning  cotton.  The  author 
explains  by  a  number  of  plates  carefully  and  correctly  exe- 
cuted, principallj'  by  M.  Girard  (designer  to  the  Polytechnick 
School)  the  construction  of  each  machine:  he  then  explains 
the  method  of  estimating  the  effects  of  the  machine,  and  \ti 
^many  cases  points  out  the  advantages  and  defects. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  word /or(:e  is  susceptible  of  a  7a- 
yicty  of  acceptations,  all  indicated  ty  some  qualifying  ex- 
pr^^sion  attached  to  the  word  ;  as  force  of  inertia^  dead  force, 
7ii^iug  fgrce.,  yuotive  force,  <icceleratwe  force,  &c.  He,  tb^re- 
for^,  who  endeavours  to  measure  the  force  of  machines  in 
motion,  must  first  determine  what  kind  offered  be  will  assume 
for  his  measure.  M.  Hachette  ftssumes  that  which  is  denomi- 
nated living  force  fvis  viva  J,  which  he  carefully  distinguisbjes 
from  simple  force.  Let  M  and  m  be  two  massp$*n\o^g'Wiih 
the  uniforni  velocities  V  and  v,  the  brpducts  MV,  wv,  melt- 
kure  the  simple  forces :  denoting  by  H  and'A  the  heights  from 
which  these  masses  must  fall  to  acquire  the  velocities  Vao.d  V9 
the  products  MH,  mL  would  measure  the  Hving  forces :  bu^ 
according  to  the  established  theory  of  the  hXl  ofoeavy  bodies, 
if  ^  be  the  ^pace  described  by  a  ijb^yy  body  faliing  in  the  nrs^ 
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second  from  quiescence,  we  should  have  4  s  H^sV^,  and  4  jit 
=i;^;  therefore,  the  products  MH  and  7aA  which  measorc  the 

living   forces,  are  equal   to   the   quantities  ?^,     and  !!^ 

so  that  these  forces  are  in  the  ratio  of  MV^  to  mp*,  while 
the  simple  forces  are  as  MV  to  mv ;  that  isi  the  former  art 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  while  the  latter  are  as  the 
velocities  simply :  all  which  is  sufficiently  obvioas  to  thos6 
who  have  but  slightly  attended  to  the  theory  of  mechanics. 
Lmng  force,  says  M.  Hachette,  after  Montgolfier,  is  that 
which  is  paid  :  thus,  a  roan  receives  a  certain  sam  to  ele- 
vate a  determinate  quantity'  of  water  to  a  given  height ; 
and  if  he  raises  it  to  a  double  height,  he  will  receive  a  double 
sum.  Movers  applied  to  machines  ought  in  this  way  to  be 
contemplated  as  living  forces,  and  estimated  in  tfaie  same 
manner  with  them. 

Conformably  with  these  notions,  our  author  proceeds  vi^hen 
estimating  the  forces  of  machines.  His  introductory  deve- 
Jopement  of  principles,  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
perspicuity  with  which  he  treats  his  subjects;  though  wc 
cannot  afiord  space  for  more  than  one  section  of  it 

*  Machioes  are  moved  by  animals,  by  water,  by  air»  or  fiaaDy  by  the 
action  of  caloric  ;  each  ot  these  bodies  is  capable  of  prodaciag  aio- 
tion,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  are  called  movers.  To  oonpare  mofoi 
one  with  another,  we  measure  the  dynamic  effect  whi(;h  they  produce  ia  «h 
determinate  time  s  of  all  dynamic  effects,  the  most  ample  is  the  ekfitiaD 
of  a  weight  to  a  certain  height  taken  for  unit ;  for  exanmk^  of  a  kik^ 
gramme  to  a  metre  in  height ;  this  effect  being  expressed  by  the  muiber 
i,  when  we  say  that  a  force  is  equal  to  2,  or  3,  or  4»  &c/we  apetn  thstio 
given  time  assumed  for  unit,  that  force  is  capable  of  elevatiiig  fi^  S,  or 
4  kilogrammes  to  the  height  of  a  metre.  IVhen  the  ibfcet  are  veiy 
great>  it  is  commodious,  in  order  to  estimate  ihem,  to  employ  mils-lhat 
are  more  considerable,  calling  them,  minor  unii  the  force  cnhle  sf 
elevating  a  kilogramme  to  the  height  of  a  metres  we  assame  for  Oe  mj 
umi  the  force  capable  of  elevating  a  thousand  kilogramowib  w  * 
metre  of  water,  to  the  height  of  a  metre.  Adnuttiagt  thiis»  tvt 
of  units,  it  becomes  necessary  in  each  pardcular  case  to  dcnoSe  ibat 
which  is  employed. 

«  Whatever  be  the  mover,  it  is  equivalent  in  a  given  time  T  to  ffifitsis 
number  n  of  forces  taken  for  units,  acting  during  the  same  tine  Tsvksl^ 
if  the  force  token  for  unit  is  capable  of  raising  a  weight,  W  .tsh^ 
height  H,  W  H  will  be  the  expression  of  that  force  dnnag  die  a^ef 
time,  therefore  a  W  H  T  will  be  the  measure  of  the  fonoe  wliich  Ae 
movet  may  deveJope  in  the  time  T,  the  quanddes  a,  W,  H,  1%  cplipiajlied 
in  expressing  this  value  being  denominated  ybrf^rf  of  the,  force  j  a:Mioe 
which  acts  according  to  a  certain  direction  may  be  dectiBed|9  c/fmimmf. 
cate  motion  to  a  body  in  another  direction ;  tbie  iostnuDsais.^iaflofMll^ 
change  either  the  directions  or  the  factors  of  forces,  ar&  najned  moMmt. 
From  this  definiaition  of  machines  it  may  be  acea  that  they  caa  oertr 
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sugment  the  Talae  of  forces  which  are  employed  to  move  them  %  tor 
can  the  direction  of  a  force  be  changed  otherwise  than  by  deconmooD^ 
H  into  two,  die  one  in  the  new  direction  gifen,  and  the  other  in  die 
direction  of  a  fixed  point  which  destroys  it ;  nor»  jran,  can  the  change 
of  factors  obtain,  but  through  the  intervention  of  other  bodiesTlSB 
friction  of  which  necessarily  destroys  a  portion  of  the  primidve  force ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  force  transmitted  by  a  machine,  cannot  in 
any  case  be  equivalent  to  the  force  employed  to  move  it ;  and  experience 
shews  that,  in  the  best  hydrauUc  machines,  for  example,  the  force  tnms* 
mttted  is  at  most  the  haljoi  the  moving  force. 

<  To  know  the  true  object  of  machines,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
fiu^tors  of  the  expression  n  W  H  T,  have  limits  which  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  mover,  capaUe  of  producing  the  force  of  which  the 
quantity  n  WHT  is  the  measure:  if  the  mover  be,  for  example*  0. 
given  weight  of  gunpowder,  the  time  T,  of  its  action,  is  necessarily  very 
short ;  if  it  were  the  action  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  as  of  a  horse» 

hlch  we  would  retain  the  longest  time  possible,  the  duration  of"  a  conr  ' 
tiBaed  labour  will  be  about  12  hours,  and  it  will  be  interrupted  by  a  rest  of ' 
abont  Vl  hours ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  direcdy  from  diis  moVer  a 
dynamic  effect  n  W  H  T  in  which  T  exceeds  12  hours :  the  same  man 
who  is  capable  of  a  dynamic  effect  n  W  H  T  in  his  dscfz  hbour,  cannot  in- 
a  very  short  time  /  develope  a  force  measured  by  a  quantity  n'whi  which  ' 
we  suppose  equal  to  n  WHT;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  he.' 
could  exert  in  an  instant  /,  an  eflfort  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  an  entiie 
day,  which  is  impossible. 

*  The  real  and  useful  object  of  machines  is  to  render  any  moven 
whatever  capable  of  a  given  dynamic  effect;   a  m^  may,  by  means  of " 
a  machine,  raise  alone  a  weis^ht  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  \ 
rliaed,  but  by  the  combined  action  of  several  other  men ;  he  might  pnmeL  , 
a  cauinon  ball  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  it  would  recrive  ffpm  ' 

Sunpowder ;  and  reciprocally  one  might  obtain,  by  means  of  gunpowder 
ynamic  ejects  equal  to  those  which  result  from  human  force. 

*  Thus,  supposing  that  the  dynamic  effect  to  be  produced  in  a  giyen 
time  is  expressed  by  £,  and  that  the  force  capable  of  producing  that 
f  Arcs  is  transmitted  by  a  machine  which  consumes  upon  itself  3  force 
measured  by  an  effect  equal  to  £,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mover  should 
develope  2  £  of  force ;  out,  whatever  be  the  mover,  it  ii^ll  prodtlce  in 
the  time  T  the  dynamic  effect  n  WHT ;  therefore  in  another  time  IT' 
it  will  be  capable  of  developing  the  force  measured  by2£,  and,  by 
mena of  the  machine,  this  latter  force  would  produce  the  effect  Em 
the  determinate  time  proposed. 

<  Machines  contemplated  under  this  point  of  view,  are  means  of  ac- 
conmJattflg  or  preserving  the  forces  which  one  or  more  movers  have 
furnished  during  a  certain  time,  and  of  employing  them  in  another  dn^t 
whether  larger  or  shorter,  to  produce  a  determinate  effects  the  forces  . 
thttli  yielded  by  the  movers  have  for  measure  this  latter  effect  augmented 
by  tiie  forces  lost  on  frictions  and  pressures  on  the  machine  itseUl 

*  The  nsual  movers  do  not  always  act  with  the  same  untfohnity;  ' 
the  action  of  water  and  of  caloric  is  exerted  with  more  regelariQr  than 
those  of  animals  and  of  wind ;   machines  have  here  agaiOf  !&•  advantage 
0I  combiaiiig  together  movers  of  diffeient  natorsf,  aod  cf  caosii^  to 
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dttehle^  thfc  f^rti^iHii-  movements  whicli  0  Cir  id  seven) 

of  jffidni :' .  \riiafeTer   be  the  irregularity  o-  _  i       fby^d  tb  giw 

nlttticfif  trf  i  'lUachint-,  the  paria  of  such  macniDe  may  dc  io  diapoied 
tiMt  thtf  ftH*'  tmteDttted  shall  be  indqienrfent  of  the  irregularitie*  of 
'■■"  — ~~     Thh'  pi'opcrtyof  maciiioes  \%  of  tlie  highest  utility  iit  tiir 


.With  mticti  the  ssnie  simplicity  and  peTspicuity  ouraudwr 
discusses  most  of  the  subjects  whicb  come  before  bitn  :  6o  that 
his  treatise  mny  be  advantageously  read  by  tliose  w)io  bs*« 
but  a  llight  acqtiaintance  witb  matlieiuatics.  Me  ncTCT 
enKra  irito  afistrme  imeitis^aiions;  i\or  does  be  ever,  (exi^pt 
in  tJie  case  of  the  hat  mslcing  and  fehing,  to  which  wc  bate 
i^ady  alliided)  diverge  into  extraneous  discussions. 
Atnong'  the  ihaicbines  xvbich  he  has  described,  we  were  nii»t 
pleaWd  .with  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  Venluri'a  syplion, 
die  machltl^  df'yerra,  Caigniard's  a  iplication  of  Arctiimede^'s 
S^W,  the  miu^ine  for  cleansing  harbours,  and  that  for 
cQtting  piles.  Those  uith  \vhicb  vvc  were  most  dissaiisfied, 
w'^e  the  steam  engines,  cran  and  piie-drivors  ;  which  are 
all  excessively  inferior  to  t  nes  we  have  for  the  sams 

parposes  oti  tbn  side  of  tiie  water. 

The  plittes  at^extremely  well  executed.  We  were  [>.irliru- 
larly  struck  with  tlie/r^i,  which  contains  wiHf/y-ene  specimens 
of  methods  fof  changing  the  nature  or  the  direction  of  ddd' 
tions  :  these  atte  divided  into  ten  series,  each  of  which  relates 
to  a  p&rticultff  transformation  of  motion,  either  in  iu  [intur«. 
Or  direction :     Thus,  cacb  inctliud  in  series, 

1  tRmsfoima  coDUoued,  rectilbear  into  contin\\ed  rectilinear. 

S  continued  icctilinear     ,,.    alternating  rectilinear. 

5  continued  rcctiliiicar     ...     continued  circular. 

4' condDaed  rectilineal-     ...     aliemating  circular. 

&■ ....i..  OMitiiiiKd  drcnlsr     altcioatiag   ivctilinoif. 

6 dNHiDiied  dicnlar con  tinned  circular, 

7  ooatimed  drcukir     alternating  circular. 

8  akerutiDg  rectilinear     ...      altematiog  rectilUear. 

9  »F  altematiiig  rectilinear    ..,      altcmab'ng  circular. 

10 alta'nating  Gtrcul.ir     altematiog  circular. 

We  mention  this  ingenious,  thoii;^b  obvious,  distribiitiori,  on 
account  of  its  great  ntihty  ;  ■  and  lliinfc  we  cannot  do  beil^,  ia 
regard' to  the  prtsCnt  sobject,  than  rei:omnieod  ali^otrffg per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the'  construction  of  machines,  eitlicr 
td  copy  this  plate,  or  to  exercise  their  invention  in  (^ontrTviiig 
atrl^ast  aiiniany  specimens,  and  distributing  an  equal  min^Kt 
into  each  of  th«  teu  clsssei  just  enumerated. 
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Art.  XV.  Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Inttihi/m 
tiofif  read  at  the  Annuu  General  Meeting,  on  the  25th  of  March  lot2» 
To  which  are  added  an  Apbendix,  and  a  list  of  Subscrib'effc  8Vd» 
pp.  18S.     Price  2s.    Hatchard,  1812. 

TOURING  the  progress  of  this  Journal',  \Ce  have  been  ap^ioas^ 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  offering  to  our  reader^  such 
information  as  we  have  been  able  to  communicate  to  them,  on 
the  great  question  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slaive  Trade.  The 
former  reports  of  the  African  Institution  which  constitute  a 
history  of  the  later  eflbrts  which  have  been  made  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditioh  of  the  African'  race,  have  been 
carefully  abridged'  in  many  of  our  former  numbers  ;  and :  w^ 
believe  that  we  shall  not  render  an  unacceptable  service  to  Q^ur 
readers,  in  introducing  to  their  notice  uie  interesting  pap^ 
which  now  lies  before  us. 

To  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  late  Secretary .  of  the  Institution^  a 
gentleman  surpassed,  we  believe,  by  no  one  in  actual  unostenr 
tations  benevolence,  and  equalled  but  by  few  in  the  talent 
and  discision  with  which  he  carries  into  effect  his  scheme3af 
public  service,  the  world  we  Understand  is  indebted  for  all  but 
the  first  of  the  six  reports,  which  have  been  published  in  tlie 
name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Institution.  No  composi-* 
tions,  perhaps,  were  ever  printed,  which  are  more  comn 
pletdy  invulnerable  by  the  ordinary  weapons  of  criticisin. 
Though  obviously  the  productions  ot  a  writer  well  exercised 
in  his  aft,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  series  (we 
speak  now  only  of  those  numbers  which  we  have  ventured 
to  attribute  to  Mr.  Macaulay)  a  single  passage  which  afFectjs 
the  merit  of  fine  writing.  All  is  plain,  cautious,  sensible,  (ina 
to  the  purpose.  There  is  obviously  much  discretion  in  the 
uniform  use  of  this  sober  style.  It  suits  well  the  seriousness 
and  magnitude  of  the  occasion ;  it  is  the  natural  expresaioa 
of  a  man  intent  on  doing  great  good,  and  comparatively 
negligent  of  the  language  in  which  he  communicates  to 
others  his  hopes  and  intentions ;  and  it  has  an  obvious  and  most 
important  tendency  to  abate  the  suspicions  with  which  the 
selfish  part  of  mankind  usually  regard  the  disinterested  zeal 
of  the  oenevolent,  and  to  quiet  the  alarms  which  the  timid 
and  circumspect  always  entertain  as  to  the  prudence  of  thos^ 
who  meditate  reformations  in  the  condition  of  mankind. . 

But  the  style  and  manner  of  these  publications  forms,  we 
think,  their  slightest  recommendation.  They  are  equally 
remarkable,  as  containing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  ihfbiiT 
ination,  and  for  the  wise,  practical  views  they  unfold  of  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  society.  .  Without  any  attempt 
at  philosophical  disquisition,  they  exhibit '  perhaps  the  best 
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example  which  we  have  hit!       f  \  plication  of 

aaouBd  pbilosoph}',  io  the  sola        a  -     les  of  most 

important  practicni  problems,  )  i^  tnoepiBiCiently  of  their 
oraer  claims  on  our  atteutit  erve  to   be  consulted,   a» 

teempltfying  the  value  of  the  -al  and  economical  icicDce 
bf  modem  times. 

•  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say  thus  miithor  these  paper;, 
because  we  fear  that  the  endlt  >  variety  of  scheme*  o( 
beneficence,  which  are  solicit  me  attention  of  the  pubPic, 
bate  excluded   from  their  «     ree  of  notice  and  regard, 

these  valuable  records    of   trie   .^.lours    of  this  Institution,     i 
Attbe  same   time,  we   mast   admit   that  the   plan  of  these 
Repdrts  necess.irily  excKides  tlie  consideration  of   many  topics 
fntimately  connected   with    the    general   subjects  of'^  Negro     | 
Slareiy,  and  which  are  nnt  less  important  tlian  those  to  wbicb     , 
ibe  attention   oF  the  general  body  of  subscribers  appears  to 
bave  been  caHed.    Before  we  proceed  to  our  intended  analyii* 
of  the  publication  before  us,  it  will  not  be  probably  without 
hs'une,  to  submit   to  our  readers  a  few  reflections,  on  one  ot 
two  of  the  points  in  question. 

■■■■IVe  be^o  with  protesting  for  oiirselres,  and  for  all  of  those 
ttho,wlth  as,  are  anxiuusfor  the  amelioration  of  the  stale  of 
d»e  Nejfo  population  of  our  West  Indian  Islands,  again^C 
the  charge  of  wishing  for  the  general  emancipation  of  tlift 
Steves  Vn  those  colonies.  Further,  we  beg  to  disavow  tnj 
iftiff>ose  of  exciting  among  out  fellow  countrymen,  unfavbnr- 
ableopiniona  of  thebabits  and  chaiicter  of  the  white  inlisbt- 
tmnts  of  our  West  Indian  Settle  nls.  But  knowing,  a>  tm 
know,  that  from  70  to80,000  Afncnns  are  still  annunlT^  trans. 
poned  under  European  6ags  across  the  Atlantic,  and  rc> 
tnembertiig  that  there  are  at  present  in  our  own  Colonies  several 
bdndrM  Uioiksand  human  beings  in  a  slate  of  entire  Mid  absolute 
ilavery :  bearing  it  in  mind  that,  the  constitution  of  all  or 
tnost  of  these  colonies,  legislatu  and  jui'ies  composed  of 
slaw  ownfers,  arc  the  sole  legal  proectors  of  the  rights  and 
lire*  of  the  Negro  :  having  some  little  experience  of  the 
eSiect  of  uoboutided  power  eyen  on  the  be«  and  mildest  of 
human  beings ;  and  living  in  a  country  which  make^  it  her 
fint  boast  to  exercise  a  vigilant  controul  over  all  those  to 
whom  the  state  has  conhded  the  care  of  the  public  welfare: 
being  (we  sty)  so  circumstanced,  it  is  surely  no  unwarmnlable 
degree  of  jealousy,  if  we  feel  d  sposed  to  scrutinize  nflh 
more  than  common  severity  the  prsceedings  of  our  coloaial 
lawgivers. 

'  1.  Now  in  the  first  place,  in  loi  king  at  the  general  stdl* 
of  We»t  Indian  Law.thera  is  cir.  itteiiding'iT, 

fpnniag  so  strange  an  anomaljr,  t  ffive  it  oub 
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prominence  and  consideration.  It  is  this — that  the  pre- 
sumption in  the  case  of  a  Negro  is  always  against  freedom, 
and  in  favour  of  slavery ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  I  claim 
A.  B.  as  my  slave,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  make  out  my 
title,  but  it  rests  with  him  to  prove  his  freedom.  In  no  other 
state  ill  which  domestic  slavery  has  existed,  is  there  any 
example  of  the  recognition  of  a  similar  principle.  The  private 
interests  of  the  legislature  and  government  in  those  countries, 
in  which  slavery  is  or  has  been  tolerated,  have  never,  except  in 
this  single  instance,  been  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  slave* 
The  contrary  indeed  has  invariably  been  the  case.  The  policy 
of  all  other  commonwealths,  ancient  or  modern,  has  beea  to 
throw  open  to  all  their  population  thq  means  of  acquiring  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all, 
by  ffiving  to  every  man  the  power  of  obtaining  a  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  his  fellow  subjects.  The  right  of  freedom, 
accordingly,  by  the  Roman  law,  by  the  law  of  villenage  in 
this  country,  and  by  the  laws  of  Germany  and  Poland,  has 
always  been  favoured,  and  the  interests  of  the  state  have 
formed  some  check  upon  the  oppression  or  avidity  of  the 
master.  But  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  law  is  made,  and 
expounded,  and  administered,  by  the  owner  or  the  driver  of 
slaves,  the  interests  of  the  planter  and  the  manager  are  not 
forgotten  even  iii  the  Assembly,  or  the  Jury  Box*  But  where 
is  the  assertion  of  che  principle  in  question  to  be  found  ?  We 
answer  in  the  lex  non  scriptUj  and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts 
of  our  colonies.  Of  the  existence  of  an  unwritten  Slav^. 
Code,  our  readers  are  probably  not  aware:  but  it  is  uuquestion^ 
ably  true,  and  strange  as  true,  that  a  very  large  proportioa 
of  thpse  laws  or  customs,  under  which  the  Negro  population 
of  our  West  Indian  Islands  suffer,  have  no  better  authority 
or  sanction  tha,n  the  usage  of  the  country.  Our  colonists 
bave  slid  quietly  and  silently  Into  many  habits,  to  which  use 
has  ^iven  the  authority  of  law,  but  which  human  effirofitery 
would  hardly  have  drawn  out  into  the  shape  of  speelfic  enact* 
mepts.  Where,  for  instance,  is -the  positive  law  to  be  foumly 
establishing  as  legal  the  very  state  of  slavery  itself  'in  any  of 
those  Islands  ?  .  . 

2.  It  is  wejl  known  that,  by  the  ancient  institutions  of 
England,  the  larger  part  of  the  villeins  then  to  be  found  in  this, 
country  were  adscripti  gkba^  that  is,  they  passed  with  theJand^ 
and  could  not  be  torn,  by  a  necessitous  or  capricious  lord,  froml 
the  spot  in  which  their  houses  were  built,  and  where  all  tbei)^ 
sympathies  and  afibctions  centered,  -la  \he  West  Indian 
Islands,  where  the  culliratipn  of  the  soil  entirely  dep^Ads^ 
keeping  up  the  dtockor  gang  of  Negroes,.pofiejfceyly.ditott>te^ 
the  lawVor  making  slaves  real  property,  which  g^enerallyplre vails 
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in  our  insular  codes*  The  plantation  being  nsuallj  cultivated 
by  the  assistance  of  the  merchant  in  Enfl&ndy  and  his  loam 
being  generally  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  slaves  as^  wril 
as  of  the  land,  it  was  an  arrangement  of  obvious  coDTenienop 
or  necessity,  to  make  the  course  of  descent  the  same  both  « 
the  slave  and  the  estate.  This  policy  has,  in  some  slight 
de8;ree,  effected  the  object  of  attachine  the  labourer  to  dw 
soil.  Clearly,  however,  this  desirable  effect  is  veij  imperfecdj 
produced.  The  proprietor,  or  his  heir,  or  densee,  can  itill  ' 
sell  bis  Negroes  without  any  regard  to  their  own  feelings,  sad 
may  even  tear  asunder  those  who  are  most  tenderly  connecied 
to  each  other  by  consanguinity  or  marriage* 

3.  We  cannot  omit,  in  this  place,  to  mention  the  acaodi^ 
lous  neglect  which  prevails  throughout  these  Colonies,  on  thi 
part  of  those  by  whom  the  religious  instruction  of  the  siiio 
should  be  enforced  and  secured.  Our  own  hearts  acquit  b% 
and  we  shall  not  therefore  be  very  solicitous  to  repel  the  accs- 
sations  of  any  who  may  charge  us  with  aectanan  fediogi, 
when  we  say  that  the  Church  of  England  has,  in  this  itttsoee^ 
failed  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  serious  and  unequivocal  duty; 
and  that  but  for  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Moravian  and  Meiko- 
dist  societies^  many  thousands  of  the  unhappy  beings^  vfaooi 
Englishmen  have  consigned  to  misery  in  this  life,  wonUbsiit 
Quitted  the  world  with  no  better  notion  of  a  future  states  tha 
that  it  was  a  place  of  refuse  from  the  scourge  of  their  lesyrsi 
oppressors.  To  the  Christian  charity  of  tneae  holy  ncn^  or 
aather  to  the  gracious  Providence  which  directed  ueir  SM 
to  this  land  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow,  we  are  indebted  ibr  tne 
assurance  that  many  of  those  who  have  lon^  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  our  slave  codes,  are  now  rejoiang  in  the  hopes  of 
immortal  happiness. 

4.  One  further  defect  which  we  shall  at  present  ■wslini 
in  the  system  of  the  interior  government  of  our  colomesi  is  die 
want  of  a  legal,  ex-officio  protector  of  the  slares.    The  itaa* 
trious  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  paper  submitted  by  him  to  the  kseLori 
Melville,  and  which  is  printed  under  the  title  of  *a  Ncsn 
Code"  in  the  volume  of  his  works  recendv  puhlidied^y  nake 
this  institution  a  conspicuous  part  of  his  plan  for  the  aimrlri*" 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  Creole  n^roes.    Perhaps  the  gcnersl 
value  of  that  plan  cannot  be  rated  very  highly.    Il4a  iiq 
and  original ;  but  certainly  is  not  remanable  lor  the 
tation  of  its  various  parts  to  the  actual  exigencies  of 
^vhose  happiness  it  was  intended  to  promote.    It  is^  ho 
a  suggestion  well  worth  the  attention  of  tlie  exceHent  | 
who  are  at  present  labouring  to  lighten  dia  yoke  ol  Wat 
kdian  slaveiy,  whether  the  law  officecs  oC  tllD  ao«ai»  ~ 
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settlements  should  not  be  bound,  by  virtue  of  their  offic^,jto 
Act  and  appear  gratuitously  for  the  slave,  id  eveiy  question 
^pecting  the  rights  of  freedom,  or  Qf  property  which  vkiff 
arise  between  him  and  any  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  ihe 
colonies.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the  evidence^of  slaves 
is,  by  the  practice  of  all  our  islands^  and  by  the  written  law  of 
the  greater  part  of  our  colonial  legislatures,  absolutely  inad* 
missible  in  courts  cither  of  civil  or  criminal  justice,  the  ne« 
cessity  of  such  an  institution  as  we  have  mentioned  will  hardly 
be  disputed. 

We  have  been  the  more  carefur  in  specifying  some  of  the 

many  grounds  of  accusation,  which  we  might  bring  forward 

against  the  general  state  of  law*in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  be* 

paiise  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  many 

ei^9  in  those  colonies,  which  call  for  reformation,' and  to  |he 

9uty  of  lending  their  aid  to  a  society,  from  the  exertions  of 

w^iqh  alone  that  reformation  can  be  expected.    If  we  were 

qa^[led  upon  to  state  from  what  fertile  source  those  miscbieft 

hwA  originated,  we  should  answer,  with  little  hesitation,  firofld 

d^'e .multiplicity  of  distinct  legislative  bodies  existing  in  those 

settlements.    To  us,  the  policj^  of  this  mode  of  ruling  distiult 

colonies,  has,  on  general  principle,  always  appeared  perfec'^' 

indefensible.    The  remote  provinces  of  a  great  empire,  at 

tipaes  k^ng  somewhat  loosely  on  the  general  body  of  the  sttt  ^ 

participating  less  than  the  more  central  district,  in  the  empt& 

ments  and  splendour  of  the  higher  civil  and  judicial  officta^ 

^differing  in  their  habits  of  life^   in  theii'  local  prejudie 

9fid  in  their  municipal  regulations,  there  is  always  a  teodeii  ^ 

ipi  the  inhabitants  of  such  provinces  to  attach  themselvi^ 

Stropgly  to  a  system  of  provincial  politics.    Party  spirit  U 

iiever  so  dangerous  as  when  its  influence  is  exactly  defined  aiia 

circumscribed  within  certain  geographical  limits.    But  w^n 

there  are  regular  constituted  assemblies,  which,  as  the  lejral 

organs  of  such  communities  can  give  an  official  sanction,  ana  l| 

technical  form  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  a  disunion  from 

the  general  commonwealth  will  be  almost  the  inevitable  cdi(^ 

sequence  of  the  first  serious  dispute,  which  may  arise  betwe^ 

the  parent  state  and  its  dependencies.    The  case  of  the  Uniu4 

l^tste^  of  America  forms  the  obvious  illustration  of  tbeiA 

9pinj^)ns• — ^ntinual  jarring  and  collision  between  the  rights 

9^d^enactments  of  the  colonial  and  the  supreme  legislature  ii 

ajpolber  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  such  institljt^ 

^Qni|.  Many  laws  will  be  passed  with  no  other  view  than  'tife 

^ulgence  of  the  passions  of  the  pettv  nrovincial  circle,  TiA 

goven^ent,  necessarily  ignorant  of  tne  details  of  coSg  *  ^ 

4|E3u»|,  au4  coQscious  of  its  ignorance  ifi^U  b^  induc^  by 
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miiireprasentBrions  of  th«  fi^audulent,  to  give  h*  asaent  to  muiy 
acts,  which  will  eventu&lly  create  (creat  ouMnle  ntdttppreMioi). 
All  these,  and  »  long  train  of  other  eviU  UK>  natue^ni  for 
mention  here,  must,  in  tbe  most  favourablf  circaqutaocei^ 

'  result  from  the  establishment  of  independent  legUstiy*  bodies 
in  tbe  distant  settlements  of  an  extended  empire.    '      .   . 

But  there  are  other  inconveniences  in  thia  syiteqi  oF  oolo- 
Dial  governmen:,  peculiar  to  the  case  of  tbe  Westladiaa 
islaniH.  Domestic  slavery,  eveil  when  tbe  m^terii.  oader-lbe 
vigilant  controul  of  the  sute,  leads  of  necesuty  fi»  inDonef- 
abie  hardships  and  abuser  No  laws  can  bQfiBBMd  wttb  |Ho- 
visions  so  exact  and  -minute,  and  with  sanctionq  M  .iNwenul, 
as  to  prevent  or  punish  all  the  acts  of  caprice  ^ai  tynwnj, 
which,  iu  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  circle,  wo  ja^ieekog 
master  may  commit  against  his  slave.  What  tfie^  «il)  jbe  tbe 
ease  where  the  slave  master  is  himself  tbe  I^UlAtffra,  vd  tbe 
only  legislator/ where  all  the  enactments  of  ,lhe.)>ir,aiBdt.1>.bit 
is  far  more  important,  all  the  spirit  of  the  law,  ia&tevl  Af  IBtei- 
posing  a  shield  for  the  protection  of  thet  iIsTef .  |fqH^jil!li  tbe 
master  with  the  means  of  depregaiiuF    him     ptiUiWPW   iB 

'  .society,  and  of  exacting  from' him  a  stm  larger  vwaimflB^tal 
And  labour?  Our  Westlndian  lawbooks CtiniUh  aoiostsauV 
factory  answer  to  such  inquiries.  W«  know  [hat  there  is  3 
ciy  ever  ready  to  be  raised  by  men  who,  despising  and  sinning 
daily  against  the  substance  of  liberty,  are  innst  uoisy  and  cla- 
morous about  its  name.  But  With  what  share  of  front  must  cot 
those  men  be  gifted,  who,  surrouodvd  by  a  population  of  slaves 
numerically  exceeding  themselves  in  tbe  proportion  of  ten 


fifteen  to  one,  can  still  gravely  insist  on  their  own  absolute 
indefeasible  right,  not  only  to  the  most  smple  freedom,  but  to 
tbe  most  unrestricted  independence.     We  trust  the  societv, 


in  some  of  its  frequent  communicatooni  with  gevmUBest,  will 
induce  our  rulers  to  watch  with  a  very  strict  -Bg^-VftK  dl  the 
laws>  which  may  hereafterbe  presented  to  them>'  fn^  ihill  wnf 
tion,  by  tbese  colonial  lawgivers.  - ' 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  this  loDg  iH^ii  Miiiii 
from  the  more  immediate  sul»ect  of  tbis  articlsi  J^  tpbnt 
opportunity,  we  trust,  will  enable  as  to  ataneferoarl^resebt 
defieioipies. 

The  present  Report,  likeits  predecessors,  tells  iu  tale  *n 
shortly,  that  abridgement,  we  fear,  iihardiv  practicable.  VV'eliarc 
already  mentioned,  and  we  grieve  to  repeat  the  dreadful  fact, 
that  '  no  less  than  froml'O  to  80,000  Africans,  were,  during  the 
year  I810,  transported  as  slaves  ftom  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  opposite  shores  of  tbe  Atlantic.  7'liis  enormous 
traffic  was  principally  confined  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
ties  between  Cape  Psuoas  and  BcDgaela.'  (Report,  p.  1 .}  The 
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possession  by  Portugal  of  the  Island  of  Biissao,  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  continulngthe  Slave  Trade  from  that  settle- 
ment. But  for  the  intervention  of  this  spot,  our  cruizers  might^- 
in  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Captain  Columbine,  hav^  etm 
tinguished  this  trade  at  every  part  of  the  African  coast  north  of 
the  equator.  Earnest  and  repeated  applications  have  been 
made  to  his  Majesty's  government,  on  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  court  of  the  Brazils  the  cession  of  this  island. 
Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  effected,  we  fear,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Certain  ambiguities  in  the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amity  between  this  country  and  the  Court  of  the  Brazib, 
have  occasioned  much  difficulty  to  the  commanders  of  otit 
cruizers  on  the  African  coast,  as  to  the  law  of  prize,  so  fai^  as 
it  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument.  Several 
cases  have  arisen,  on  the  construction  of  this  act,  which  ai;e 
fully  detailed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  The  result  ojT 
these  cases  is  thus  stated. 

*  The  genera]  result  seems  (o  be,  that,  of  the  existing  slave  trade^a 
considerable  share  may  be  regarded  as  a  bona  fide  Portuguese  trade:  quv 
ried  on,  however,  for  the  m6st  part,  as  the  directors  apprehend,  in  contra- 
▼endon  of  the  treaty  already  referred  to.  But  a  still  greater  proportion,  the' 
directors  are  well  assured,  is  either  a  British  or  an  American  trade,  coit^ 
ducted  under  the  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
disguise  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  hardly  any  room,  in  the  first  instanoet 
to  question  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  tfa^t  the  property  was  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  di;>coveries  have  been  accidentally  made  in  the  course  of  ia« 
vestigation,  which  have  established,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  British  or  Ame- 
rican ownership.  A  very  small  part,  if  any,  of  the  existing  slave  tradp  can 
be  considered  as  really  Spanish.*   p.  8.  , 

The  operation  of  the  Slave  Trade  Felony  Act  has  not  yet 
been  felt  on  the  African  Coast.     It  will,  we  have  little  doubt, 
act    as  a  complete  discouragement  to  the    employment  of- 
British   capital  in  that  traffic.     The  cases  of  American  sub-., 
jects  trading  under  Spanish  and  Portugese  flags  have  beea 
numerous.     When  we   were  yet  at   peace   witn  the  United 
States,  (it  is  melancholy  to  remember  that  we  are  not  still  so), 
the  pames  of  the  parties  concerned  were  transmitted  to  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  hope  that  a  criminal  pro- 
secution might  be  supported  against  the  offending  parties. 
Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Institution  to  disseminata, 
through  the  navy,  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade,^  as  connected  with  the  law  of  prize. 

The  principal  information  immediately  connected  with  the  , 
West  Indies,  which  will  be  found  in  this  Keport,  consists  of  de- 
tails of  the  cases  of  Hodge,  who  was  executed  at  Tortola^  for . 
tlie  murder  of  a  slave,  and  of  Huggins,  who,  in  Nevis,  was 
?;£7/ executed  for  the  inhuman  torture  of  bis  slares,  male  and 
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feioale^  in  the  pohlic  di^rket  pkce  of  ttist  [iaiitid.  TliMe 
dreadful  narratives  bare  been  brottg^i.bafiM  tb»pabtte'lit^  , 
taany  shapes,  that  few  of  our  rea^n  can  betgBonntitff'llksvi: 
Amtdst  these  nefaripin  scenes,  it  is  refiwahiiig  to>'anet'-1iM 
such  aa  iostaace  of  hnmane  aad  gmtmm»«miaptf»Miii)BfMi 
loning.  -  ■     f   *■:>  ■■■■■ 

*  Aboot  fboruen  yean  ago,  Dsnid  HiQ,  Es^  of  A»6gm,  piWHikJ 
from  a  sbre  thip  a  oegro  slan  of  the  name  of  MotaaisBad.  Hiifni!i1iij; 
l|isi  to  haye  been  above  the  conunmi  dau  in  hisewn<Butey^«ftJ<rtllft 
Bcqiii'cd  a  consderable  ahsre  of  Arabk  Utoatnre*  be  «ra*  lid  yt  IW  M» 
witn  panicnlar  inddgcDce.  KJohammed  maDtfeeted  3  stroog  attadnueac 
to  the  Mabommedan  relisioii)  and  his  master  puid  the  utmost  atieotioii  ta 
the  relinous  icniplea  of  nia  slave.  At  U-ngtli  Mt.  Hill  resolved  to  giaot 
Km.  bis  libeity,  and  to  procure  for  bim  the  meaoG  of  roturoing  to  bit  ouo 
CotiQtty.  Mohammed  anived  at  Liverpool,  in  the  mooth  of  Juoe  la«^ 
ncomniciKled  to  the  careof  Mr,  Shand  of  that  place, under  whose  roof 
he  remaiDed  during  a  itay  of  two  or  three  months  in  England,  Aa 
uplication  having  EJeen  made  on  behalf  of  thie  ensngei  to  the  Director:, 
they  were  induced  to  be  it  the  expense  of  conveying  him  to  Gorve,  which 
vaitlie  nearest  point  to  the  residence  or  his  family ;  and  they  furbished  him 
wth  letters  to  l/i^ar  Cbisbolm,  the  i;overoor  of  that  place,  and  a  member 
«t  tbii  jnsritwrioo,  on  whose  good  ofTicea  in  Mohammed's  fasmu  tbey 
cenfidciuly  rely.'   yf.  14—15. 

There  are  aUo  some  interresting  communications  in  this 

Eper  from  the  Hon.  W.  Wylly,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
ihama  IsIaadB,  and  Hugh  Percy  Keane,  Ksq.  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, both  of  them  inea  to  wboni  this  rare  commendation  can 
with  truth  be  given,  that  long  intercourse  with  the  sellish  and 
upfeeling  part  of  mankind,  oas  ouly  conEributed  to  heighten 
their  sensibility  to  humaa  suffering,  and  to  invigorate  their 
zeal  to  relieve  it. 

"Hie  remainder  of  this  report  consists  of  a  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Institution,  more  directly  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  African  continent — of  the  voyage  made  by 
tb<e  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Tsrious  forts  and  settlements  on  thcioast — and  of  various  jour- 
Dlils  of  the  latest  travellers  into  tlm  interior. 

With  lespect  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  dtrectim- 
proremeot  of  the  African  continent,  we  confess  we  are  not 
TCry  sanguine  in  expecting  much  benefit  to  result  from  thetn. 
Human  wisdom  is  able  to  effect  very  little  by  positive  regn* 
lation,  in  advancing  Ihe  happiness  of  human  society.  But  in 
tb^  prevention  of  evil,  and  in  repairing  those  errors  into 
wUch  he  has  been  led  by  his  folly  or  bis  wickednestf,  man 
lias  large  scope  for  the  useful  exercise 


a         ,  '  exercise  oCali  his  reasoning  6- 

Guit^,  and  all  his  active  powers.     The  cautious  app)icaboit| 
forJBStaiic^  of  l^ptl  Kiencc^  during  the  last  throe  oeaturiaNi 
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las  be^  slowly  emancipating  us  from  the  barbarous  system  of 
be  feudal  institutions.  With  much  bloodshed,  and  through 
naoy  revolutions,  our  ancestors  struggled  to  deliver  themselves 
rom  the  dangerous  authority,  with  which  the  weakness  or  igno- 
anceof  former  ages,  had  invested  tbe  sovereign  power  in  Uiia 
ountry :  in  resisting  the  incredible  superstitons  of  popery, 
oany  of  the  most  holy  men,  whom  our  history  mentions,  sa* 
rificed  their  lives :  but  still  our  legislators,  our  patriots,  and 
mr  martyrs,  great  and  venerable  as  they  were,  claim  oor  ad« 
oiration  rather  as  having  resisted  the  prejudices  of  preceding' 
ges,  and  the  absurdities  of  ancient  institutions,  than  as  mea 
irbo  opened  original  sources  of  public  happiness,  and  who 
truck  out  new  and  unheard  of  means  of  social  improvementv 
rbioking  thus  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  do,  ia«me* 
iorating  the  political  condition  of  his  fellows,  we  have  always 
leen  used  to  look  with  much  interest  at  the  efforts  made  by 
bis  Institution  for  the  extinction  of  the  remains  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  with  comparative  despondency  at  their  plans  ibr 
be  civilization  of  Africa.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think 
otherwise  on  this  point :  they  will  be  curious  to  read  the  fol* 
Dwing  extracts  containing  the  latest  accounts  of  the  present 
tate  of  Africa.  They  are  taken  from  '<  an  account  of  a  tribe 
fp>eople  Called  Kroomen,  inhabiting  a  small  district  of  tbe 
rrain  Coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Pabnai^ 
y  the  late  Mr.  Ludlam.'* 


^  The  sabmissioD  of  Kroomen  to  their  sqpemrs  is  carried  so  fiu*,  that 
rhen  <me  of  these  commits  a  theft,  for  instance,  the  rest  wiH  fim  emv 
azard  arising  fiiom  judicid  peijory,  and  resist  every  temptatloB  c^rewartC 
itherthan  reveal  it;  and  if  there  be  no  other  mode  of  saving  their  sope* 
lor  from  disgrace  and  pnnithment,  they  will  take  the  crime  on  thesosmf 
od  suffer  its  penalty.  Manyfiutsof  this  kind  occunvd  at  Siena  Leone> 
LmoDg  themselves,  theft  is  punished  by  whipping*  The  punishment  of 
dnltery  is  by  fine.  Murder  nuuf  be  imnishea  with  death,  bat  it  may  alse 
e  dways  atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  T^tchcraft  is  alwm  punished 
apitally,  but  I  know  only  one  mstance  of  it.  Among  Sioomen  ne 
fience  is  punished  with  slavery ;  nor  is  any  Erooman  permitted  to  be 
M  on  any  account  whatsoever.  While  the  Slave  Trade  lasted,  thef 
^eme  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  Udnapj^g  and  selling  the  ^  Budunen^ 
rhocame  down  to  the  coast  fi>r  the  purposes  of  trade:  whom  also,  io 
leir  o^iacity  of  factm-s,  they  were  in  the  regular  practice  of  defi»idiiig 
>  a  considerable  amount,   pp.  91—- 92. 

^  Every  thing  I  have  observed  in  the  Kroomen  tends  to  cownoeen^ 
lae  they  are  very  sens^  to  honour  and  dishonour ;  yet  I  abnost  doabt 
hether  they  have  any  notion  of  crimes,  distinct  fiom  the  notion  of  ii^ 
es.  Theft  is  certunhr  not  discreditaUe  Mcaoaf  them :  their  princ^ 
— '  aitmoi^i  ctedof  aoMkingthcur  mfasors  p»ctiseit««Mi: 
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■baring  the  nin.  Theinferior  will  oftm txnStmh lAHtfni^wateai, 
Kod.  will  readily  bear  the  ynsiehmea^  in  order  10  conceal  the  true  crimni^. 
Two  KroomeD  bad  been  Krady  punialMd  fw  thejt  at  Sierra  Leonr, 
and  were  baoiahed  from  tbe  ictllefluqt  i  4f  couree,  they  were  )>cwi;lat : 
I  aaked  another  Krooman  what  their  fathers  would  siy  to  them :  "  Ob, 


their fathen  will  curse  fi.  e.  abute)  them  tto  much." — "  What  will  i^ej 
' —  "n  them  V*  "  You  roola,"  they  will  My,  '■'  here  have  you  been  all  thit 
o  whitfr-maa'a  couDtnr  |  and  nowi  when  you  come  home,  you  bring 


bothiog  back." — If  truat  be  repoted  iii  thetn,  I  think  they  Beldom  bctny 
it,  I  recollect,  l^ea  I  firtt  knew  thetn,  thst  their  character  for  honeny 
Mood  very  high  ;  hot  tbia  wa>  owing;,  I  think,  to  the  very  dilFerent  nunaer 
io  which  they  were  then  employed.'  pp.  95 — 96. 

'  'Witchcraft  they  dread)  and  oF  course  ablior:  I  believe  it  is  the  onlf 
cfieoce  which  is  unpardonable.  They  have  the  same  implicit  faith  in 
letiahet  or  aranTeta,  as  other  b  tribes :  and  the  earae  belief  of  the 

agUKf  of  invinblepoweniU  me  ctioo  of  panicuLir  men.  Ibe- 
liere  A  is  very  moch  by  their  prcte  to  supemacurxl  poweri  thai  llie 

bead  men  keep  Dp  their  inflnence.  jumoo  boasts  of  having  two  fctith«t 
BUide  expreMlyto  operate  on  Europi  :  one  eoables  him  to  gun  ii>e 
fiivOttr  of  white  men  in  {goDaral :  the  other  guards  him  fiom  tlie  <*  palaten" 
^riiich  iodnriduaU  might  Mcasionally  bring  against  him.  The  ^tout  br 
nddenly  qhtained  ifwr  h^Ting  been  banished  from  the  colony,  doutqleu, 
confirmed  hiscoantryiiKaiiii  tocir  belief  of  the  cificacy  of  tneiedurnu. 
Nor  are  they  without  a  real  e&ct,  through  their  power  over  the  in^agiaa- 
tioA.  Jack,  a  Krotun^n,  i^lio  was  a  domestic  of  mine  till  t  paid  n^  lut 
Tint  to  England,  had  dinwarded  the  nightly  watch  whidt  die  Mtcitwi 
had  reqmred  all  the  inhiKtanta  to  keep  in  their  turn  ;  uid  tbe  ha& 
ff^oomen  hintoj       li.        a.     H.-  suspected  that  theydeceind 

Itim  £Kwuy  w  ,  ;o  pay.     He  was  ri^t  { »bejf  had 

fjhni|[4dit  rv<{»oK  lue        cer  of  che  watch  had  diiccttd 

tbeni  to  K  ■     They  v<  iwever,   that  he  bad  d^vd  U 

ll        [  i       I       1     i»  o        e,  m      !  obscure  intimatloo*  of  refeage. 
fiBi       leeu.   ind  believed  that  some  of  tbtie 


ssr. 


fctad  inqn   bad   uclwikhcu  .1)  .    although  he  had  oo  H 

«Mn  diKlact  itloea*  that  !,<:       i  i|     t  be  piocd  away,  became  faUe 

w>d  Inguid,  and  bad  atwiTi  j  uueasi-essto  caniplainof.    At 

ksgAt  be  determined,  to  i  tu  i       i  Lvn  country:   "for  his  bnxl^ 

dicre  was  a  greater  witxh  &.nny  ol  uie  head  men  here  ;  and  he  wonid 
tfixm  piake  a  foish  that  uid  be  sti  mg  for  theirs,".  To  the  Kno 
co«otry  be  went:  and,  na  that  be  was  UR-betwuckciJ>  1« 

lecoTcredof  coune.  p.  SV* 

■The  itate  of  the  iEroi  ect  to  intellectual  impTorenieiniKiy 

beconsidcred  as  stationary  i  rn  w  has  been  alrvady  nidt  it«<ni 
baldly  pouible  it  ahould  be  pr  It  is  uaiver»ally  atbnittntthjt 

ifaKn>oinan  wen  to  learn  to  r  i    irriie,  he  would  be  fiottodtKh 

imnediately.  DiKioodon, .  :cc,  pov  r,  amoog  bb  cotmtrymav  ^ 
•poo  as  age  permits  it,  are  tne  ol  x  every  Krooman ;  be  is  tiaiaed 

ap  iathe  habit  of  lookiag  :  ia  hunounUt 

or  desirable ;  his  life  is  spent  in  secKiog  /  meatii  wbidi    . 

the  cuitQDU  of  hi*  country  allow :  when  pi  enn  cxaniM 
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8  used  to  train  others  in  the  same  principles*  in  order  that  he  may  kee^' 
ind  enjoy  what  he  has  acquired  with  so  much  labour.'  p.  99* 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  communications 
onade  by  Mr.  John  Kizelt  to  Captain  Columbine,  relating  to 
the^tate  of  the  population  on  the  River  Sherbro. 

'  I  will  let  you  know,  as  hx  as  I  am  able*  the  state  of  the  country. 

^  On  the  8th.  of  October*  I  sent  a  man  to  the  country  to  buy  rice;  as  he 
ivas  coming  home,  he  met  with  elephants  on  the  road.   They  chased  him, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  trees  for  the  safety  of  his  life.    On 
the  same  road  (I  wa9  told  by  the  natives),  there  was  a  woman  killed  by 
them,  which  you  will  think  veiy  strange ;  but  yet  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the 
country  is  in  such  a  state,  that  the  beasts  absolutely  come  into  the  towns. 
There  are  not  many  large  towns  to  be  seen ;  and  wherever  there  is  one,  it . 
J  enclosed  with  bushes  and  large  trees,  so  tti^t  I  have  seen  the  snakes  go 
Dtoth^r  kv/uses,and  catch  their  fowls.    The  leopards  seize  their  goats' 
0  the  town.    They  do  not  like  to  clear  away  the  wood  about  the  towns ; 
f  you  ask  them  why  they  do  not  clear  away,  they  will  tell  you^  that  if 
Jhey  did,  they  would  have  no  place  to  hide  in,  when  surprised  by  an  enemy*^ 
The  women  and  children  may  also  hide  themselves  there.'  pp;  123— 12if.  * 

<  I  will  now  describe  how  the  natives  live  in  this  country.     They  axe 
ill  alik^  the  great  and  the  poor ;  you  cannot  tell  the  master  from  tH^. 
errant  at  first.    The  servant  has  as  much  to  say  as  his  master  in  any  ^ 
;oinmon  discourse,  but  not  in  a  palaver*^  for  that  belongs  only  to  the 
naiiter.    Of  all  people  I  have  ever  seen,  I  think  they  are  the  kindest,  ^ 
IThey  will  let  none  of  their  people  want  for  victuals :  they  will  lend,  and ' 
lot  kxAfor  it  again;  they  \^illeven  lend  clothes  to  each  other,  if'  they . 
/ant  to  go  anywhere :  it  strangers  come  to  them,  they  will  grive  them 
/ater  to  wash,  and  oil  to  anoiut  their  sldni  and  give  them  victuals  for 
lOChiog:  they  will  go  out  of  their  beds  that  the  strangers  may  sleep  in' 
beni.    The  women  are  particu^rly  kind.     The  men  are  very  fond  6^^ 
aim  wine ;  they  will  spend  a  whole  day  in  looking  for  palm  wine.    Thej 
>ye  dancing ;  they  will  dance  all  night.    They  have  but  little^  yet  they ' 
re  liapp;^  whilst  that  little  lasts.    At  tiines  they  are  gready  troubled  witn .  ' 
le  Slave  Trade,  by  som^  of  them  beio^r  qaught  under  different  pretences, 
L  man  owes  money ;  or  some  one  of^his  &mly  owes  it ;  or  he  has  been 
lulicy  of  adultery.    In  these  cases,  if  unable  to  seize  the  party  themselvesy' 
leyjgivehim  up  to  some  one  who  is  able,  and  who  soes  and  takes  theni' 
f    force  of  arms.    On  one  occasion,  when  I  lived  in  the  Sherbro,  a 
umber  of  armed  men  came  to  seize  five  persons  living  under  me,  who, 
ley  said,  had  been  thus  given  to  them.     We  had  a  great  quarrel :  I  would' 
ot  give  them  up:  we  had   five  days  palaver:  there  were  three chiei?^    , 
gainst  Bie.     I  told  them  if  they  did  sell  the  people  whom  they  had 
anght  at  my  place,  I  would  complain  to  the  Qoveroot,    After  five  day's 
ilky  I  recovered  them.*    pp.  125-— 126. 

« 'Their  town  has  no  regular  street  in  it ;  the  houses  are  built  close 
>gether«  They  are  made  with  strong  rods  of  bamboo  fixed  in  the  groand^ 
rbich  aie  tied  together  at  the  top  with  string :  they  use  no  nails ;  they  tie 

*  <  Tbis  word  iignifiei  bpth  a  politicftl  discaasioo,  and  a  suit  at  law.*         r.  > 
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all  witli  string,  and  then  \v^ttlc  it  and  cover  it  with  grass,  which  the  women 
plaster  over  with  mud.  Their  doors  consist  of  mats  hung  at  the  opening 
which  is  left ;  sometimes  they  are  made  of  sn?al]  bamboos  tied  together. 
There  are  no  locks  to  their  door;:*  They  will  not  steal  from  each 
other.  They  are  fond  of  presents  from  strangers :  the  king  gets  hot 
little  of  any  present  that  is  made  to  him  ;  if  he  is  old,  they  will  aometimes 
tell  him  he  has  long  eaten  of  the  country,  and  it  is  time  for  the  young 
people  to  eat  as  he  has  done.  If  the  present  consists  of  ram»  they  aU 
must  have  a  taste  of  it,  if  there  is  not  more  than  a  table-qK>on-&U  for 
each  :  if  tobacco,  and  there  is  notenous^h  to  give  every  one  a  leaf*  it  most 
be  cut  so  that  all  may  have  a  piece  ;  if  it  is  a  jug  of  rum»  the  kiog  geu 
one  bottle  full.'   pp.127,  12S, 

.  The  whole  Appendix  to  this  Report  is  full  of  valuable 
matter.  We  are  anxious  not  to  prejudice  its  sale  by  eztracting 
too  largely. 

The  Society  will  soon  publish,  in  one  quarto  volume^  the  late 
Mr.  Park's  Journals. 

Art.  XVI.    The  Druid ;  z,  Series  of  Miscellaneous  Essays.  8vo.  pp. 

236.  Price  7s.  Glasgow.  Chapman.  1812. 

TN  glancing,  recently,  in  Dr.  Drake's  book,  over  the  prodigiooi  Kit 
of  titles  of  sets  of  periodical  essays,  we  could  not  hdp  peroeiTiog  that 
nearly  the  whole  stock  of  words  appropriately  applicable  to' the  utt,  had 
been  expended ;  so  that  it  would  soon  become  necessary  to  resort  to  de- 
nominations purely  arbitrary,  beanng  no  marked  adaptatiOD  tt  die  serriec, 
and  chosen  merely  because  the  book  must  have  sonte  name  by  irluch  it  can 
be  mentioned  :  unless  indeed  writers  will  bring  back  into  use  Some  of  those 
many  tides  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  departed  literature,  lying  oow  as 
mere  monuments  upon  the  dead  works^ — as  we  remember  (it  was 
really  a  fact)  a  man  of  thrift  who,  wanting  a  haodsome  slab  for  a  pirti- 
cular  use  about  the  porch  of  his  house,  took  up  his  fatiier*s  gnfe-stonci 
and  applied  it  to  the  purpose. 

Till,  liowever,  the  expedient  of  adopting  titles  without  discrimiindTe 
and  appropriate  significance,  sanctioned  as  it  will  be  by  nijumiij,  shall 
have  come  a  little  more  into  general  practice,  the  reaoer  iriH  naKunUy 
expect  to  find  that  the  title  not  only  denominates  the  book,  bit  nves 
some  indication  of  its  Quality  and  object*  All  denomioatioiis  flnttliafe 
some  meaning  in  thm.savcsy  and  it  takes  some  time  to  accvttosn  OS  to  use 
them  without  any  respect  whatever  to  that  meaning.  A  gMt  {xopORioD 
of  our  current  surnames  are  words  of  obvious  significance  i  ana  as  thc^ 
were  doubtless  appropriate  and  descriptive  in  their  first  appficstioB,  it 
would  require  time  and  use  to  sink  their  meaning  in  pronovaciDg  then  as 
denominations.  We  now  say  James  Hill,  'Aionaas  Wood,  Richard 
FicH,  George  Rivers,  William  White,  Edward  Black,  &c.J8tc.ft&&c. 
and  have  all  the  use  of  the  words  that  they  were  meant  for  in  thit  coo« 
nexion,  without  ever  once  thinking  of  their  own  proper  OManig.  But 
near  the  time  of  their  first  applicauon,  as  descriptive  ftiniaoies»  there 
would  have  been  a  certain  sense  of  awkwsrdness  and  incoflgnnty  in  faetsg 
directed  to  seek  the  hut  of  James  Hill  at  the  edge  of  a  bfltf^  or  of  Geoige 
Rivers  at  the  top  of  a  sunburnt  eminence  or  of  Thiunas  TvoQd  on  a  askfd 
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dowriy  or  of  Richard  Field  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded  cluster  of  cabioSf 
or  in  finding  William  White  a  tanned  swarthy  boofy  or  Edward  Black  a 
pallid  personification  of  delicacy. 

When  we  found  the  title  of  '*  Druid*'  affixed  to  a  set  of  essays^  wr 
iOipposed  that  pr6bably  the  author  would  be  found  personating  one  of  th  ?^ 
priests  of  the  oak,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  certain  druidical  tixnr 
of  thought  into  all  his  diversified  speculations ;  that  we  were  to  hare 
the  privilege  of  hearing  his  oracular  lore  only  in  the  gloom  of  a  thick* 
^rovcy  that  we  were  to  witness  divers  .antics  of  devotion  to  Thor  and 
Woden,  and  that  we  were  perhaps  to  run  oS  hastily  at  last  at  the  hideous 
sound  of  hii  sacrificial  hymn.  But  on  inspection,  we  iind  the  ^e  bas 
little  further  concern  with  the  performance  than  to  announce  it.  There 
are  indeed  two  essays,  partly  relating  to  the  ancient  superstitions  of  nor* 
them  and  western  Europe ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  volume  ml^ht 
have  been  written  without  once  thinking  of  a  Druid,  if  the  denominatioa 
had  not  been  previously  adopted. 

The  essays  are  twenty  one,  chiefly  moraU  a  few  historicaly  and  out 
or  two  topograph icaL  They  offer  a  considerable  portion  of  eQtertainment 
and  some  instruction  ;  but  bear^  we  think,  the  marks  of  a  mind  verv  im« 
mature  in  thinking,  and  by  no  means  critically  disciplined  in  composition. 
There  is  a  predominant  taste  (a  juvenile  taste,  as  we  hope)  for  the  ^fine^ 
which  indulges  itself  in  a  profusion  of  poetic  diction,  ana  is  fond  of  a 
kind  of  topics  and  sceneries  for  which  the  declining  admiration  of  Osaian 
has  left  no  great  partiality  among  our  reading  countiymcn.  We  should 
not  expect,  and  indeed  why  should  we  wish,  that  composition  like  the 
following  will  any  where  find  an  unsated  appetite* 

<  To  the  hill  of  his  love  the  hero  came ;  but  silence  reigned  around  it. 
The  towers  were  blackened  by  fire  and  de&ced  with  ruin.  No  voice  wai 
heard  within  them,  save  that  of  the  hollow  Mrind  murmuribg  in  dismal 
iQoanings  through  the  chinky  walls.  The  coCuts  were  forlotti  and  dreary, 
for  its  chief  had  fallen  by  the  foeman's  guile,  and  his  people  were  slain  by^ 
the  band  of  the  pcritdious.  Sad  grew  the  heart  of  Aldnid ;  but  it  heaved 
with  resentment.  His  cheek  of  love  became  red  with  rage,  and  his  bluo 
eye  beamed  with  the  blaze  of  ire.  He  struck  his  moony  shield  to  arolise 
some  dweller  in  secret^  that  his  afflictive  tale  might  direct  his  coarse  ta 
ifae  treacherous  foe,  and  brace  his  brawny  arm  for  vengeance.  Forthfrodi- 
ikst  ruined  pile  came  slowly  a  hoary  man  bent  with  the  load  bf  yetrs^  and 
tottering  over  the  staff  of  age.  His  silver  tresses  whistled  in  the  gale  of 
spring,  and  he  sighed  as  he  heavily  moved  alohg.  Upon  the  ]rc^ttth  l^e 
bent  the  glistening  eye  of  tears,  v^ile  his  faltbnng  tongue  detailed  the 
ills  of  his  lord,  and  the  death  of  his  people.'  p.  11. 

The  palpable  vanity  of  such  materials  renders  it  snperflucms  to  r^mari^ 
on  the  motly  structure  of  the  diction,  which  is  conformed  to  no  staodatdf 
^ther  Ossianic  or  plain  English. 

The  progress  of  time,  and  the  improvement  of  taste,  will  aasutedly  with* 
draw  the  author's  hand  from  ail  such  gaudy  and  flimsy  employment  as  the 
following : 

^  It  was  even.  The  sun  was  sinking  id  the  Wctft  %  and  his  mddy  beams 
Were  flitting  on  the  darkening  hills.  The  brtes^  was  pbyfoi  and'cooli 
and  scented  by  the  fragrance  of  flowers.     Genial  was  the  air  and  sweet, 
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exhilaratiag  the  spirits,  wh'^e  health  sported  on  the  wiogs  of  the  gak. 
Upon  the  rustling  boughs  were  seated  the  songsters  of  the  wood ;  and 
echo,  in  melodious  response,  replied  to  their  warbles  of  love.  The  fields 
were  loaded  with  the  bounty  of  Nature,  and  richly  variegated  by  the 
golden  tints  of  autumn.  The  scene  was  all  grateful  and  chamnng  when 
Uie  son  of  Doeth  was  entering  the  Vale  of  Myvyr.  Slowly  he  penetrated 
into  the  thicket  of  a  silvan  dell,  and  traced  the  secret  windings  of  his 
dusky  path.  Pensive  and  serene  he  strode  along,  in  6ilence»  ruminating 
on  the  changes  of  things  and  of  man.  When  he  pondered  the  past  he 
admired,  and  when  he  reviewed  the  scenes  of  departed  times,  he  was 
delighted,  as  with  the  delusive  pictures  of  a  rooming  dream.  On  the 
margin  of  a  murmuring  brook  he  beheld  a  stone,  gray  with  zst.  It 
was  the  stone  of  Celvan,  the  secret  dweller,  renowned  afar  tor  his 
wisdom  in  the  days  of  a  distant  age.  He  brushed  the  dew  from  its  hoary 
sides.  He  sat  down.  Being  soon  lulled  into  solemn  musing  by  the 
melody  of  the  grove,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  chrystal  riU^  be  sank  into 
contemplation  forgetful  of  all  around  him.' 

The  chief  aim  in  making  these  extracU  has  been  to  enforce  our  pkadiog, 
our  entreaties,  our  obtestations  to  young  authons,  concerning  the  pmdenct 
and  modesty  of  consigning  the  idle  written  fancies  of  their  jovemleycirs 
rather  to  the  fire  than  the  press,  especially  if  there  sbonld  be  any  reMon 
for  suspecting  those  fancies  to  have  been  the  dry  artifidal  ibi^ii^  of 
imitatibn  rather  than  the  living  effects  of  a  native  energy.  It  cm  con- 
fessedly be  of  very  inconsiderable  consequence  to  the  poblicy  how  these 
juvenile  reverie-weavers  acquitted  themselves  in  the  play-ground  atichod, 
or  how  the  more  sensitive  and  imaginative  ones  of  them  used  to  go  eff 
into  heroics  and  romantics  in  the  intercourse  of  lundred-geniot  in  their 
boy-friendships  ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  more  inaiipfmahic  to 
the  same  public  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  resulu  of  toe  more  so- 
litary hours  of  these  gentle  personages,  when  each  of  them,  reipectivelyf 
having  fallen,  in  consequence  of  making  too  free  with  OtaaD,  or  aoae 
similar  preparation,  into  the  dreary  mood,  was  therein  seized .  with  ths 
disorder  which  may  be  denominated  the  somnambulism  of  the  pen. 

It  would  at  the  same  time  be  quite  unjust  not  to  say  that  the  vaioBe 
contains  a  good  portion  of  a  much  more  laudable  kind  of  oonmoaMii 
than  that  exemplified  in  these  extracts,  though  it  is  nadenfsble  that  the 
infection  of  finery  is  too  perceptible  throughout.  There  are  tefcnl  per* 
tinent  moral  lessons,  partly  didactic,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  fictiQii. 
The  fictions  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  partake  more  of  ftocy-voxk  than 
verisimilitude.  What  will  be  thought  of  the  probability  of  ooe  of  tbcsi 
which  represents  a  young  man  commencing  the  refonned  practice  of  eari? 
rising,  and  rewarded  for  it  by — by  finding  a  chanmng  nfmfJk^  of  rb 
mortal  mold,  that  might  therefore  be  wooed  and  married^  pienmbalalii^ 
the  banks  of  a  <  limpid  rill^'  and  admiring  the  wonders  of  natmv  at  a  very 
tarly  hour  in  the  morning  ? 

We  cannot  coincide  with  every  doctrine  of  the  Dmid^s  monlity  :  For 
example, 

<  Ambition,  when  it  exists  as  the  desire  of  q^planse  liesioyed  opoathe 
execution  of  something  great,  or  excellent,  or  bcnefidaTyia  doabdcts 
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one  of  the  noblest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  It  then  prompts  to 
laudable  enterprize,  it  excites  to  deeds  of  benevolence,  it  stimulates  to 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  it  calls  forth  the  achievements  of  magnaoimitj 
and  patriotism.'  p.  16. 

Is  it  virtue,  is  it  benevolence,  is  it  magnanimity,  that  proceeds  from  sadi 
a  motive  ?  And  is  any  thing  held  out  with  clearer  admonition  in  the  Bibis 
than  the  folly  and  impiety  of  being  governed  by  such  a  principle  ? 

We  can  by  no  means  concur,  without  limiution  in  dissuasions  (p.  200) 
from  the  study  and  discussion  of  political  subjects,  though  few  things  are 
more  desirable  than  a  more  rauonal  mode  of  conducting  that  study  and 
discussion.  Nothing  on  earth  can  be  more  obvious  than  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  a  nation  that  leaves  the  whole  concern  of  politics  to  its  goyeraoriy 
and  statesmen  by  profession. 

The  best  papers  in  the  collection,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  real 
value,  are  those  which  relate  to  matters  of  tact,  m  history  and  nature ;  ai 
the  description  (somewhat  too  inflated  indeed)  of  the  « Altgrande^a 
mountain  torrent  that  fells  into  Cromarty  Bay;  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Hamlet,  from  Saxo  Grammadcus ;  the  description  or*  P^myra,  die 
account  of  the  rites  of  Buddha,  the  account  of  the  Tuli^omama  fliat  pre* 
vailed,  towards  two  centuties  since,  in  Holland  and  the  Nethcrlapdi ;  the 
letter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth,  and  one  or  two  more. 

Art.   XVII.      The  Profirietif,  Imfiortanee^  and  Advantages  ef  R^Opow 
Resolutions  consider edf  in  a  Sermon,  preached  September  2S,  1810,^' 
the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Tenterden,  at  the  particular  request  of  several 
Young  Persons,  ballotted  to  serve  in  the  Local  Militia.    By  Laurence 
Holden.  8vo.  pp.  20.  Price  Is.   Grant,  Sonthwark. 

^HE  title  of  this  sermon,  taken  together  with  the  text^^  Unto  dwey 
O  God,  shall  the  vow  be  performed,'  led  us  to  expect^ some  specific 
discussion  on  a  subject  on  which  some  of  our  old  diWnes  have  emp loyeo. 
a  great  deal  of  casuistry ,-«-the  propriety,  the  form,  the  conditions,  and  the 
consequences,  of  express  formal  engagements  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  relatively  to  religion  and  its  duties  in  general,  or  relatively  to  any 
one  particular  point  of  holy  resolution.  But  this  subject  is  entirely  avoided!| 
the  resolutions  discoursed  upon  are  merely  those  general  ones  which  aft 
attendance  on  public  worship  is  assumed  to  imply,  or  which  are  uodenlood 
to  be  avowed  in  entering  into  a  connexion  with  a  Christian  Society.  The 
reasonings,  the  exhortations,  and  the  warnings,  are  therefore  mach  more 
general  and  common-place,  than  a  more  specific  view  of  the  suUect  of 
religious  resolutions  would  have  suggested.  We  think  too  that  the 
dangers  incident  to  a  military  association  might  with  advanta^  have  been' 
much  more  distinctly  pointea  at.  The  strain  of  exhortation  is  grave  atid. 
iensible ;  marked  or  course,  by  such  an  avoidance  of  some  ideai, 
and  such  a  modification  of  others,  as  would  naturally  be  enjoined  by  the 
theological  creed  of  the  preacher*— The  most  prominent  peculiarity  of 
the  discourse  is  the  almost  constant  uniform  use  of  the  prmo)m;|f^tuiM 
^i' you. 
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Art.  XVIII.  Afihortsms  frtm  Shakespeare,  arranged  according  to  tiie 
Plays  with  Notes  aud  a  copious  Index.  1 8mo.  Price  7i.  LAOgmn  aaJ 
Co.  &C.1812. 

q^HIS  is  ont  of  the  most  atrocious  instances  of  literary  butchery  that  it 

■*■    almost  ever  recollect  to  have  witnessed. 


Art.  XIX.  The  Master* t  Jot/ — the  Servanit*  Re^xfardm  A  Sermw 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rey.  William  Heudebourck :  PrcKbsd 
at  Btshop's-Hull  near  Taunton,  March  29th,  1812.  By  Janes  Small 
of  Axminstcr,  and  an  Address,  delivered  at  the  Interments  March  2}dw 
1812.  By  Thomas  Golding.  To  which  are  also  added  Extncn 
from  Mr.  Heudebourck's  Diary :  chieBy  written  when  at  the  Acadeny. 
Published  at  Request.  8vo.  pp.  59.    Price  ls«  6d.    WUfiamt  and  Sob, 

^HIS  respected  minister  died  in  his  29th  year.  His  character  is  tlui 
summed  up  by  one  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  '  He  hai 
a  fine  taste  for  literature. — His  piety  was  exempIary«-^Hit  modeiry 
great.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer  lively  and  opeiitlfc  — 
He  lived  long  in  a  little  time. — The  churches  io  this  neighboaifaoai 
will  miss  him  much.' — The  sermon^  and  the  address  at  the  iDtenDe& 
are  serious,  sensible,  and  instrucuve.  The  eulogy  on  the  dcpsRcd  it 
strong,  and  yet  avoids  the  language  of  declamatory  cxxsviff^cf' 
There  is  the  very  strong  expression  of  a  devout  and  amiable  mind  it  ^ 
Extracts  from  the  Diary. 

Art.  XXI.  jin  Essay  on  the  Preservaihm  of  Shikwrechdt  Ansa»«^ 
a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Apparatus  and  the  Manner  of  9fdj^ 
it,  as  adopted  successfully  by  G*  W.  Manby,  Esq.  Hooonry  waibK 
of  the  Humane  Society.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  94.     I«ongman  and  Co.    1812. 

17 VERY  person  who  feels  interested  in  tradng  the  attenptt  vind 
have  been  made  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  sufiert^gt  mssi  pen* 
this  Essay  with  no  ordinary  gratification*  It  details  the  zeuoos  exflnosi 
of  a  persevering  philanthropist  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  ahipwreda  ^ 
minutely  describes  the  series  of  invcntionsj  by  means  of  wudi  ibo«t 
one  hundred  persons  have  already  been  preserved  in  sitnattonst  vbesc 
they  must  otherwise  have  locvitably  perisned,  and  which,  when  czi* 
versally  adopted,  will,  the  Es^iayist  has  no  doubt* '  save  at  least  to  tt 
nation  five  hundred  seamen  every  year^  exclusively  of  properar  to  ^ 
incalculable  value.'  The  circumstance  which  determined  Cant.  Maabf '• 
mind  to  this  particular  species  of  benevolence^  is  related  in  the  feBomf 
paragraph. 

•  The  dreadful  evenu  of  the  18th  of  February,  1807f  when  Im  Mr 
jesty's  gun  brig  Snipe  was  driven  on  shore  near  the  haven's  OMmth  at  Yfl^ 
mouth,  first  mode  an  impression  on  my  mind,  which  has  never  btts  cf* 
freed.  At  the  dose  of  that  melancholy  scene,  after  aeicnl  hgtfs  d 
fruidest  attempt  to  save  the  crew,  upwards  of  sixty  penoos  woe  Jsi^ 
though  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  shore,  and  ims  whoJly- 
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to  the  impossibility  of  coave3riag  a  rope  to  their  assistance.  At  ^^^ 
crisis  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  upon  me>  and  I  resolved  immediately  td  de- 
vote my  mind  to  the  discovery  of  some  means  for  affording  relief  in  caises 
of  similar  distress  and  difficulty.*  p.  ^* 

The  object  to  the  accompliahment  of  which  Capt.  Manby  ha$  dlrec^ted 
his  endeavours^  is  the  projecting  of  a  rope  to  the  distressed  vessel ;  and 
by  means  of  the  neatly  executed  wood  cuts,  which  accompany  ^e 
details,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  very  distinct  conception  of  ^e 
Apparatus.  Minute  instructions  are  given  for  coiling  the  rope ;  for 
placing  the  basket  properly ;  for  fixing  the  rope  tp  the  shot ;  for  the 
shape  of  the  shot;  for  the  kinds  of  ordnance  best  suited  to  the  purpose; 
and  for  the  application,  or  pointing  of  it,  so  that  the  tope  shall  fall  with 
certainly  on  the  weathermost  part  otthe  rigging.  Supposing  communication 
to  be  now  secured,  the  manner  of  lashing  the  rope  is  described,  an4  a 
representation  is  given  of  a  cot,  which  in  some  situations  may,  by  means 
ot  the  projected  rope,  be  sent  from  the  shore,  and  prove  serviceable  ill 
conveying  the  weak  and  helpless.  These  details  are  succeeded  by  ^Ixttc^ 
dons  to  persons  on  board  of  vessels  stranded  on  a  lee  shore;  and  fb^ 
following  ingenious  contrivance  is  related  for  affording  relief  to  shipwrecked 
vessels  in  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night.  ^  In  order  to  discover  precisely  the 
situation  of  a  vessel,  when  the  crew  are  unable  to  make  luminous  signsdi.- 

'  A  hollow  ball  was  made  to  the  size  of  the  piece,  composed  of  layers 
of  pasted  cartridge  paper  of  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  having  .a  hole 
at  tiie  top  to  contain  a  fuze.  It  was  then  filled  with  about  fifty  luminous 
balls  of  star-composition,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  bulrs£ 
the  ball  and  inflame  the  star.  The  fuze  fixed  in  the  ball  was  gradual* 
to  set  fire  to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  height  of  three  hundred  yards^ 
Through  the  head  ofthe  fuze  were  drilled  holes,  at  equal  intersections,  to  pass 
through  them  strands  of  quick  match*  to  prevent  the  possibility  fr6m 
any  accident  of  the  match  fallipg  out,  or  from  its  not  firing  the'fuze. 

^  On  the  stars  being  released,  they  continued  their  splendour  while 
falling  for  near  one  minute,  which  allowed  ample  time  to  discover  the 
situation  of  the  distressed  vessel. 

'  During  the  period  of  die  light,  a  stand,  with  two  upright  sticj^Sj 
(painted  white,  to  render  them  more  discernible  in  the  dark)  was  ready 
at  hand,  and  pointed  in  a  direct  line  to  the  vessel. 

*  A  shell  fixed  to  the  rope,  having  four  holes  in  it,  to  receive  a  If^fg/^ 
number  of  fuzes  (headed  as  before  described)  and  filled  wkh  the  fitwiptsl 
and  most  glaring  composition,  which  when  inflamed  at  the  discham 
of  the  piece,  displayea  so  splendid  an  illumination  of  theiope,  tliat-itf 
flight  could  not  be  mistaken.'  p.  62,  6S. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Essay  Capt.  M.  gives  a  naccoimt  of  a  jiaH 
for  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  common  boats.  As  a  kind  of  Ana^Mixy 
he  has  inserted  a  copy  of  an  Address  to  the  Magistrates  pf  NQHSolk^ 
recommending  the  formation  of  Societies  for  the  relief  of  shipwi)ecke4 
seamen  ;  a  call,  to  which  wc  understand  tkey  have  lost  no  time  is  at* 
tending.  The  Essay,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  is  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  documentSi  attesting  the  benefits  which  have  milked fiimi 
the  inveations. 
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Art.  XXI.  Tfie  History  of  all  BeUgionSf  comprehending  the  different 
doctrines^  customs,  and  order  of  worship  in  the  churches,  which  have 
been  established  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  person  of  Christ,  incontro- 
vertibly  proving  by  the  positive  declarations  of  the  Prophets,  that  he  is 
the  TRUE  Messiah,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  authority  from  Scrip- 
ture to  expect  that  he  is  yet  to  come.  The  origin  and  cause  of  idola- 
trous worship.  Reasons  assigned  for  the  different  forms  of  Idols; 
bein^  a  brief  Compendium  of  those  knowledges  necessary  to  be  known 
by  S\  Christians.  By  John  Bellamy,  Author  of  Biblical  Criticisms 
in  the  Classical  Journal.  8vo.  pp.  xxiv.  39l«.  Price  98.  6d.  ItOng- 
man  and  Co.  Cadell  and  Davies,  &c.  1812. 

^£V£R  did  a  more  chivalrous  adventurer  sally  forth  to  the  regions  of 
conjecture  than  Mr.  John  Bellamy.  Many  a  knight-errant  has  lost 
his  modicum  of  sense  in  the  fearful  encounters  of  that  dark  and  enchanted 
ground  ;  and  the  terrible  plight  in  which  ^'  the  historian  of  all  religions" 
appears,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  has  met  with  something. that  has 
seriously  affected  his  imagination.  Mr.  B.  has  certainly  a  considerable 
share  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  he  has  read  much  we 
have  no  doubt ;  and  possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
of  which  abundant  proofs  is  displayed  in  his  **  biblical  criticisros  :'*  but 
if  we  are  asked  what  those  "  criticisms"  are,  we  must  candidly  confess, 
we  are  at  a  lots  to  describe  them :  they  are  inexplicably  mysdcaJ,  and 
enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  no  illumination  within  our  reach  can 
penetrate  or  disperse.  We  give  the  autlior  all  due  credit  for  the  goedneis 
of  his  motives,  and  the  unquestionable  originality  of  his  ideas :  but  we 
never  met  with  a  more  striking  illustration,  than  in  these  composores,  of 
^at  admirable  remark  of  Cow  per : 

<<  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
<*  Have  oft-times  no  connection.'* 

The  work  before  us  professes  to  be  '*  a  A£r/ory  of  all  reli^ns/'  We 
leave  our  readers  to  Judge  how  far  it  is  such  a  history^  by  extracting  the 
account  of  some  existing  religious  communities. 

<  Anabaptists.  They  were  so  named  because  they  re-baptised 
their  converts,  as  the  word  signifies.  This  custom  of  re4Miptisiog  when 
of  an  adult  age  is  not  modern.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  churchs  Donatns, 
a  famous  minister,  separated  from  the  body  of  proflessors  (of  what  ?)  and 
re-baptised  those  who  were  capable  of  making  a  profession  of  their  faith 
after  the  manner  of  the  eunuch.  Acts  viii.  35 — 88*  They  ^Iso  consider 
it  a  duty,  because  Christ  ard  the  apostles  set  the  example.  Immersioa 
was  also  a  solemn  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  church.'  pp.  21 9|  220. 

*  The  Kirk  of  Scotland  adopted  the  form  of  church  govenuaent 
which  waiS  first  v  hosen  in  Germany^  at  the  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  governed  by  the  presbytery,  and  the  general  assemUy. 
Calvinism  is  the  prevailing  doctrine^'  p.  2b8, 

And  this  is  all  Mr.  Bellamy  says,  about  the  baptists  and  the  kirk  of 
Scotland !  Accurate  and  pregnant  historian ! 
The  arrangement  of  the  sects  is  the  most  immethodiai^afiir  of  tkft 
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kind  we  erer  met  with.  It  h  not  founded  on  points  orfaicii  or  peeuliati- 
tlcs  ot  fjovernmenr,  or  alphabetical  order,  or  cbrono!ogical  succession,  or 
any  inielligible  principle  whatever.  He  has  jumbled  them  tog'ether,  just  as 
they  happened  to  occur  to  his  mind  ;  and  in  that  chaotic  confusion  they  are 
presented  in  his  work.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  arrangement  of  a  small 
eeciion  of  the  volume,  which  we  have  chanced  to  refer  to:  *  Aoabaptiats, 
general  and  panicuUr;'  Pxdokiptists ;  Lutherans;  Moriviiins;  Anti- 
trinitarians ;  Aminomians  ;  Calvinists  ;  Presbyterians ;  Socinijns  \  the 
Ancient  Armenian  church;  Modern  Arminians;  Supra-lapiarians ;  Sub* 
lapsariana  ;  Puritans;  Independents.'  And  the  account  oF  all  these 
denominations,  thus  juxta-podied,  is  iachided  within  two  and  twenty  small 
pages! 

Bat  this  redoubted  "Aiiiorji'' contains,  as  the  prefice  informs  ns  *'» 
variety  of  information,  which  has  not  beeu  mjde  known  ly  any  loriler  ;* 
and  which  Mr.  B. '  considers  it  a  duty  to  lay  befort  the  publi  ■.'  Now,  nf 
these  original,  ncver-by-any-wriier-niade-known  discoverit-e,  let  the  reader 
take  thefollowing  specimens. 

•  The  patriarchs,  (before  the  flood)  who  were  supreme  heads  both  (a 
ecclesiastical  and  cm\  affiars,  fravr  nntnct  lo  lie  ehurc/i //>r  t/ie  krm  of  ihkr 
nalwallifc,  during  thewliok  of  •which  term  ihejf  governtd. — It  may  afford 
^continues  the  diacovenfr]  pleasure  and  information  to  tlie  reader,  if  I 
riiew  with  what  wisdom  and  cJTect  the  venerable  patriarchs  applied  this 
^nilicant  nomenclature  to  the  ditfErent  states  of  ihi-  church  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  made  known  by  any  author,  therefore  it  may  be  the 
more  acceptable  !'     p.  l9. 

Having  stated  this  discovery,  he  enters  into  no  reaeoninga  on  the 
subject — no  critical  researches — no  answers  to  objcctioni  which  mrg-hthavc 
been  anticipated;  but  as  if  the  mere  enunciation  were  salhcient,  aa  if 
oracular  .luthority  attached  to  his  cODJecturcs,  he  assumes  tlie  fact  as 
undoubtedly  proved,  and  proceeds  to  detail  a  hi.tory  founded  oa 
the  gratuitous  assertion.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  D.  S^ii  means  tp 
leiile;  this  name,  therefore,  dcnotea  thai,  before  his  time»  ecclesiastical 
afFoira  were  very  much  disordered,  and  tlwt  he,  like  Constantine  his  suc;- 
ceasor,  arranged  and  tranquiiliaed  tlie  church !  Prosperity,  howevtr,  did 
not  long  continue.  The  successor  of  Si.-th  was  named  Enos,  and  this  ta 
.in  intimation  of  '*  a  mortal  slate  ly  sin  ;  sigoilicant  of 'the;  fall  of  A.dam, 
by  which  the  church  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery."  lo  the  same 
style  he  goes  on  throogh  all  the  antedilaviafl  fSifiers,  presuming  to  tell  us, 
in  every  period  of  the  account,  what  wai  the  exact  state'  of  the  qhurch  ! 

I  n  the  chapter  oa  the  '  worship  of  the  Phillsd'anj,'  Mr.  E,  gives  us  the 
following  account  a( yttitaroih,  a  Philistian  idol.  ■  Asl  larcith  is  a  feminine 
noun  plural,  a  compound  word  from  a'hnh  *  10  make,'  and  ihour  '  3  tour,' 
a  circuit,  like  the  moonround  tho  earth,  and  Venus  round  the  sun.  That 
the  planets  Venus  and  the  moon  were  nndcrSCbod  by  t'iis.  word  will  be 
very  easily  determined;  it  is  said  Gen.  xiv.  5.  AsHiiirolh  Karncamt 
Karnaim  means  that  which  is  horned,  Dml.  xxxiii.  17'  aaj  ai  nane  of 
the  ctlt'lial  Ladici  art  ko'ned,  bm  the  moot)  and  Venuii — (Header  maric 
the  sequi-l)  it  prevti  that  these  planets  were  worshipped  by  them,  and  that 
they  (i.  e.  the  Philistines ! )  muil  also  have  hud  the  ute  of  ihn  klescote, 
u  the  planet  Venus  can  not  be  discovered  W  hivethalicnuiJ  figure  with  the 

Vol.  Via.  i  M 
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nakedeye.  The  (till  neaaiDg  ofttiete  word*  will  be  conpfrimxlcd  thg^ 
Ae  horieJ  lour-maiinggoJduiu  U  r'  f.  S7- 

Agaio. 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark,'  obacrret  the  fUfcorercr,-'  ttutwbeo  Homer 
■ung  the  battles  of  die  gods  with  the  giants,  he  nig  .th«  Imttie*  of  the 
Hebrew  leader  in  the  land  of  Caoaaa :  at  mm  ie  fnotJ  ^tm  the  lyo- 
chronism  of  events  recorded  in  tbe  biUe,  ana.  iotrodnoed'  fay  the  poec' 

The  "  lupdcal  number  of  the  beast,"  Mr.  B.  ana,  nSat  to  *■  the 
tntenral  of  time  from  the  deatructioa  of  the  firat  tem^  hj  IMmcfuuheiui, 
to  the  deetruction  of  the  second  temple  by  the  BaauM^  whid  traa  666 
j«ara!— '  We  fearthe  wOAa y(«|ifatT>  h«»e,  in  loher  lajitj.  had  i 
rimikr  effect  oa  the  '■  author  of  Biblical  Criticiima,''  to  what  Fcttoi 
imopaed  they  hdd  produced  on  tbe  Aponle  P<id1.  I 

Alt.  XXII.    Gloria  im  Etuebh  De«i  el  h  terr»J>a%'jjili»  .^ijiwilir     j 
hmun'Atu.    A  Poem.  Reapectfiilly  inscribed  to  the  KMa&'  Mll'IPip^qgD 
Bible  Soctety.  4to.  j^.   16.    Fncela,6d.    Hatduod.  l6ti'  ' 

pRIENDS  as  we  are  to  the  Bible  Society,  (and  warmer  friendi  to 
it  than  ouraelvea,  we  beliere,  ther«  breathe  not  this  d»y  io  Eagiand.) 
we  are  yet  doubtfnl  whether  it  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  Poem.  The  gncd 
dedgn,  iodeedf  orspnadiis  the  light  which  we  ouracUea  hare  so  long 
poaaeaaed,,  orer  a  beaif^tea  woritC  or  the  wonderful  and  drliglittul 
efi^ctt  produced  by  the  bible  In  a  village,  a  family,  or  an  inthiidiul, 
might  famish  a  rery  ha{^  aQuiioa,  or  sublime  paragraph  ;  bu  to  trace 
*  the  godlike  plan,'  (inomit'a  fint beginnings,  to  tell  with  whom  it  origiDaitd,' 
and  t^  whom  it  has  been  advanced;  is  to  connect  with  it  all  the  deuilt 
(^•ociety.bu«Desa,  the  juwueybga  to  and  fro  (in  post-chaiBCE  or  auge- 
COBchea)  of  the  three  acetcfama,  the  making  and  BecoodiDg  of  iDOtioni, 
'the  Bqud)fale<  with  Dr.  ftfonh,  together  with  dnnual  reports,  liats  oTtdi- 
•crtbera,  doaatioDa,  Sec  &c. ;  -  than  all  which,  we  coaceive,  few  thing) 
can  be  lets  poetical. 

Tiis  objection  atrikea  deep;  and  %e  are'tORT  fcr  it)  /liirtkepocBi 
before  ua  iaendently  the  [Mdoctioa^-pnbddy  Ibb  i^fradlEtioB— ef 
a  mind,  which,  m  fertility  md  elegance  of  coacaptia^  TMy-wWpaMe* 
the  oaual  level  of  poetical  pam^>laccra.'ntcfirit|M(BffhipJ>fcij  pk*- 

'   .      .  *  Oh  I  to  hare  heard  the  .tmeartUy  Myhylw^ 

Which  o'er  the  ttar-light  peace  of  mua.AMi   '' 
Came  floating  like  a  dream,  and  ih  the  ev  .  '^  .  , 
Of  those  bleat  Ehe^^rda  told  (hat .  Hen^  ymf  Jrii^  .«...  * 
Till  suddenly  the  gbir  of  the  Xmko    ~  .. 
Shone  forth,  and^  awelkd  the  fiiU.  aiu|4ic 
**  Glory  to  Cim  io  the  higbcK,  ana  ok  . 
■  Be  peace;  good  will  to  meq."     Oh  I  jp, 


The  ulent  earth  thus  greeted  tr^  dw'  bcK|pK:i,"s«a 
In  auch  glad  atrains  of  fellowah^  apd  pmni.u.^^k 
AoA,  wlule  beneath  the  traDquB  i||lib  W-.^^Mliiwl.  ti 


^- 


Glorh  in  Exeelsis,  Ke.  HS3 

The  world  uncoDjicioua  aluinbered,  to  ban  ^^ 
The  holy  transport  of  prophetic  joy  1 

Not  long  the  vision  tarried :  died  away 
The  wondrous  muBic  oo  the  charmed  ear 
Of  chose  few  peaaaots.     Morn  retuned,  and  found 
No  footstep  on  her  aoUtaiy  hills 
Of  ang'l  viaitant.     The  scene  is  closed 
Of  that  b'esc  pageaotry  to  mortal  gaze  : 
Yet  angels  on  their  embasaiea  of  lore 
Walk  the  stfll  earth,  and  pour  ioto  the  loul 
Of  kindred  beings,  the  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Mysterious  music — music  to  be  felt.'  p.  3—4. 
rhere  is  abundance  of  simile  and  metaphor  in  the  poem ;    the  alluiiOB 
a.  oat  recurs    too    often.      Of  the    three  following  passages    the 
■  is  cenaioly  elegant ;  the  effect  of  the  third  is  >  UtUe  inured  by 
applying  too  minutely,  and  by  its  bringing  to  die  mind  the  aaxU&irT 
branch  societies.  ■      .    ' 

—         —  —  '  Europe  views,  ' 

With  hope-sick  heart,  opon  thy  towerinj;  cUA 

The  suDihine  resdng  which  to  ber  hath  set, 

And  turns  to  thee,  and  watches  for  tha  day.'  p.  & 


'  Are  there  not  signs, 


Thunders,  and  voices  in  the  troubled  air? 

Do  ye  not  see,  up<>a  the  mount^n  tops. 

Beacon  to  beacon  answering?    Who  can  tell 

But  all  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sonnds  which  long 

Have  been— are  still~-disqaieting  the  earth, 

Are  but  the  tuning  of  the  varying  pans 

For  the  grand  harmony,  pielustve  all 

Of  that  vast  chorus  which  aball  usher  in  "■■■ 

The  hastening  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace/  p.  15. 

'  Lo  1  how,  unfolding  from  the  germ  of  thougfat^ 
The  vast  idea  into  earth  has  atruck 
Its  firm-fixed  roots,  and  reared  even  unio  heaven 
Its  majesty:  and,  like  the  sacred  tree 

Which  ladid  worships,  from  the  parent  stem  ^,' 

The    unnumbered  branches,    bending  to  the  soil. 
And   there  self -planted,  seek   ag:iin  die  skies, 
Till  the  whole  earth   is  covered  witlv-its    shade.'  p.  5. 

These  extracts  will  render  an  express  commendation  of  the  poem 
ecessary.  The  verse,  indeed,  wants  linish  ;  but  to  produce  what 
:minentty  beantifid,  talent  and  labour  must  unite.  To  write  blank 
•e  well  reijuires  not  only  a  musical  e.ir,  but  an  act^uaintance  with  the 
:  models  so  intimate,  and  practice  so  unwearied,  thathe  whofailsmajr 
ice  his  disgrace  with  the  difficulty  of  the  undtrtaking,  and  resolve 
attempt  again,  what  the  once  having  been  b.<fSi:d  may  enable  him  to 
npt  with  bettv  hopes  of  raCcess. 

*  lo  arms  not  worte,  in  foresight  much  advanced.' 
■       ■    5  M  2 


4 
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Art.  XXIII.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

*«*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tohe  have  works  in  ike  press^  fmll  ohUgs 
the  Conductors  of  ^AeZcLEciic  Rfivibw,  by  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent y  and  probable  price  of  tuck  tooris; 
tohich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  publicf  if 

consistent  with  its  plan* 


The  Tlev.  B.  Brook,  of  Tutbury,  has 
in  the  prcs:;,  in  three  octavo  voiumes, 
the  Lives  of  tha  Ket'uriners,  containing 
a  biographical  accoiiac  Oi  those  divines 
%ho  distinguished  themselves  in  the ' 
caase  of  religious  liberty,  t'roin  the  Re- 
formation, under  queea  Kii/abcth,  to 
the  Act  of  Unifurmity  in  1o62i  This 
work  Will  contain  a  re;;ular  series  of  the 
History  of  Monconlotmi^^ts  during  a 
period  one  hundred  yean;  ajid  is  wholly 
collected  fomnuthent.ciiiStorical  records 
and  numerous  MS.  documents,  which 
will  include  a  viry  large  selection  of 
]ntere<.iin^  and  curious  infortnation 
never  bifore  pwiiiijrht-d. 

Mr.  Milbiirn'swork  on  Oriental  Com- 
merce, in  two  quarto  volniues,  with  nu- 
ini  rous  charts  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  is 
in  such  a  Htate  of  forwardness,  that 
it  is  expected  to  appear  early  in 
January. 

The  Bp.  of  Mcalh  has  in  the  press 
a  vo'unne  of  Sermons  on  important 
subjects. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  on  subjects 
chiefly  practical,  by  the  late  Dr.  Munk- 
hcuse,  is  in  the  pre^s. 

The  Tlev.  R.  Mant  is  printing  two 
ToliiuRS  ot  Parochial  and  Pomestic  Ser- 
nions.  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  niu:t  important  articles  of  chrisliaa 
faith  and  practice. 

Mr.  Bruce,  of  Whitburn,  will  shortly 
published  a  Srrie-.  df  Discourses  on 
Evangelical  and  Practical  Subjects. 

Galatea,  a  Pahti>r»l  R<'!uance,  trans- 
lated from  the  Geiniaii,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  a  small  volume,  embellished  with 
several  wood  cut*. 

■  Mr.  Ue  Luc's  Geological  Travels  in 
GemianV)  France,  an<l  Swi?scrland,  in 
two  volumes,  are  U'larly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Mr. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  will  ap- 
pear n  the  course  of  this  month. 

Mr.  JoMph  Hodgson,  ^mberof'ihe 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  will  speedily 


publish,  a  Treatise  dft  the  Diseases  of 
the  Arteries  and  Vei As;  ooaiprising  the 
treatment  of  Aneurism  nod  Wounded 
Arteries. 

J.  P.  M.  Dovaston,  eiq.  has  in  tbe^ 
pre>s,  Fiizgwarine,  a  Metrk'm!  Romance, 
and  other  Ballads  of  the  Welsh  Border, 
with  Poems/ legendaiy,  inddeataJ,  aod 
humorous. 

Mr.  Sou  they  will  shortly  publish,  in 
a  quarto  ivulume»  Boderid^  the  last  ot 
the  Gotb» :  aUo  the  ■eooHd  Tohinie  uf 
his  History  of  Brazil. 

Liinit.  Colonel  Mark  Wilkes  h9S  tbe 
second  volume  of  hia  HistorioJ  Sketches 
of  the  South  of  India,  aearif  ready  fur 
publication. 

Th«  Beauties  of  Antaa  Seward's Pucms  - 
Letters,  &c.  &e.  carefoHy  icWctid  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  OoUoD,ai«priDiingiQ 
a  duo<feeimo  volume! 

Dr.  Thomas  Thoooioa  ioUnds  to  com- 
mence with  the  ensuing  yeva  new  phi- 
losophical joiimaly  to  he  iiublishi-d 
monthly,  entitled,  Annahof  Mechanical 
Philosophy,  Chemiftry,  Agrienlture,  and 
the  Arts, 

Spied 'ly  will  he  pablished,  in  8vo. 
A  Historical  Account  of  the  laws  enact- 
ed against  the  Catholicty  of  tbe  Ameli- 
rations  which-  th^  have '  onderjcone 
during  the  present  reigD,  and  of  their 
existent  state:  to  which  is  added,  a 
iilKirt  account  of  the  lans  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  heresy  in  general  J  a  bri«^ 
Review  of  tbe  Merits  of  the  Catholic 
Question ;  and  copioos  noies»  teodinjr 
principally  to  ilhiitrale  tlia  views  aud 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  Eaglan4  ^ 
Presbyterians,  and  Sectarians,  with  re- 
gard to  toleration  when  in  the  ciQoy- 
mcnt  of  power.  By  Jaoiea  Balcwio 
BrowD,  Eh).  of  (he  Inner  TeOiple. 

The  Lectures  on  tha  OoUeoti  by  tbe 
Rev.  Dr.  Draper,  ii\  3  fol«  8tow  we  io 
the  ^rcss,  and  will  focm  be  rndy  ^ 
delivery  to  subfcriheni  Those  who  id* 
tend  to  subscribe,  vUl  |Uease  to  forward 
tbeiff  DamM  before  tht  d^h  of  tbii 


LtJi  of  Works  nanthf  published. 


Jf.  11.  6.J, 
Tne  Ruv,  Mr.  Lacey,  •f  Sailers  Hall,  h 

i'.icb  volume  will  contain  twinLy  dk- 
c(juri.e!,  lit  a  mndsratii  lengtli,  and 
nnllen  on   subjecu   exprevsl;  adapted 


P'lrtraiU  clii.  Ily  selectBit  from  ihe  work) 
uf  Gia  uger,  Bromley,  NciIiIp,  tie. 

Panicutarkuf  Ihe  Life  uf  H  DiisenC- 
ing  Minisier,  nith  occaikinal  reBFctions, 


the  Di.ai 


111  the  press.  T;ia  Prewnt  Stale  of 
Fortugal,  aiidoflhe  PorlUjUitso  Ann;  i 
with  an  Epitome  of  the  Aacieni  Hitloiy 
of  that  Kiagilom  ;  a  SkctL'h  nf  iht  Cam- 
paigns of  the  MarquiB  of  Wttllingtan 
fontie  last  foiiry.ar<i  bdiI  Ohiicrra- 
tiniis  nil  the  .Manners  and  CDiIams  of 
the  People,  Agriuulturo,  Cammerce, 
Arts,  Spienet!",  and  Lileratnro.  By 
Aiiilrew  [lailidny,  M.  D.  Inone  «oliimi>, 

M.  I 


leoflhc  DisSLiitirg  Clergy, 
character  qdiI  manners  of 
[s  in  general;  wilLipeedily 


priiiplpslly,  of  the  preliminB'y  Di»- 
si'it.ition,  wliich  lixpljins  all  the  meam 
he  had  taken  for  making  bis  obae^- 
lioni,  and  which  mean!  be  ha«  ern- 
ployed  vith  such  rpinarksble  adraik- 
la^S'  There  is  another  Diacoiine,  bf 
M.  Oltmaiis!:,  in  which  he  hlate*  all 
tile  mgijEi  ur  catuulation  vhlch  he 
eilopteil,  in  order  to  derivs  from  Itw 
obnrrtaiiuas.  ofM.  Humboldt,  and  at- 
iroiiuniurs  in  general,  themoit  accnnil* 
aud  iin]iot(.Eiiit  mults.  Por  tlm  Dli- 
cQur^e,  M.  Oitmaiiiis  was  aaatded  It)* 
Lalnnde  Medal,   by  the  French  Instr> 

Me»sr«j  Leigh  Olid  Solheby  will  have 
the  hnnouv  lo  submit  ihu  fulluwing 
L  brarieH  frf  pnhliu  >ale,  dttring  the 
pit  sent  auluDui, 

The  Lil>rkiry  of  tliP  IMe  Charles  Hel- 
(ivh,  KUf.  coniaiDing  a  fine  uollecliiiii  of 
llcarn's  Pieces,    lar;jfl    paper,     aitiMlg 

Ths  library  of  the  St.  Hon.  Lnra 
Vieountess  Downe,  deceaii-d;  being 
cKieQy  the  oallectionof  her  Father,  the 
btf  William  Burton,  esq.  of  Suffeoham, 
ill  Rutland,  and  Cliffurd-slrcet,  Buil- 
intrtoii  Garlieuih 

The  very  entilbsive  and  raluable  li- 
brary af  the  late  Henry  Hope,  esq.  of 
Cavendisb-iqiiare. 

The  Library  of  the  lateCliarles  Bran- 
don Trye,  esq.  F.B.  S.      , 

The  Library  of  Iho  late  Mrs.  Anne 
Nevton,  cantaioing  chiefly  the  collec* 
tien  of  the  jinat  Sir  Isaat  Newton. 

Part  of  the  Library  of  Tycho  Wing, 
"q- '' ^ 


Art.  XXIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTIY  PUBLISHED. 


The  border  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Scotland  delineated.  Comprising 
specimons  of  the  ArchittHHure,  Sculp- 
ture and  other  vestiges  of  former  ajres. 
from  the  earliest  time  to  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns  ;  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptive sketches,  bit^raphical  re- 
marks, and  a  brief  History  of  the  prio- 
ripal  Events  that  have  occurreil  in  thii 
iDlere^ting  part  of  Oreat  Britain.  Part 
II,  mednim  4to,  10s.  6d  ;  and  with  proof 
impressions  of  the    plates,  aupcr.royal 

ito,  ie>. 


Memoin  of  the  late  Philip  Mdvill,      Fortoac 


eiq.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pendennil' 
Caktbt,  Camwall;  with  an  appendix, 
uontaininsextractsfrum  hi*  Diaries  and 
Leiters  ;  Klectcl  hy  afriend.  To^n^hei 
with  two  Letters  aoda  Sennon,  occasioa- 
ed  by  hie  death,  lo  one  volume  Svixprie* 
lUi.  6ii.  boards. 

Embellished  with  a  GtrlMng  Portrait 
oF  the  Marqois,  together  with  ham 
graTinL.-s  of  his  mint  ceMhroted  Bnt. 
ties,  Mapi,  Plans,  &e.  Jfc.  The  lita 
oF  ttiff  Moiit  N'lble  Arthur  Mangnit 
of  Wd  I  in;;  tun,  Duke  of  Ciixlad  Ro- 
dri^'i,  &c.  tte.  With  cup'oiis  <l'- 
tai:3  and  deimBatiooi,  Hiitorleal,  Poli- 
tical, and  Military,  uf  the  varitwi  im- 
'      which  he   has  be<a 


./ 


A^ 


i 


% 


List  cf  tToris^^ngcently  fubUskeJL    , 


/"^  engaged  in  Flanderft,  India,  Ireland^ 
Denmark,  Spain»  and  Portugal.  Also 
imvierous  interesting  Professional  An- 
ecdotes, not  only  of  hbi  brethren  in 
arms,  but  also  of  the  great  Generals  op« 
po«ed  to  him,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Bjr  Francis  L.  Clarke,  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  boards, 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  including 
remarks  of  the  public  affairs  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  the  Biil  of  Rights 
with  a  comment  by  Henry  Maddock, 
•esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrester  at  Law. 
quarto,  11.  lis.  6d.  bds.  Part  L 

EVOCATION. 

Smith's  Greek  Version  of  Bishop 
Jewell's  Apologia,  with  notes.  By  A^ 
C.  Campbell,  A.M.  For  the  use  of  graD»- 
mar  schools,  and  dedicated,  by  permtii- 
sion,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Da'rham, 
12mo.  5s.  bds. 

Marottes  a  Vendre,  on  Tribonfet  Ta- 
bletier;  a  choice  and  unexceptionable 
selection  from  this  ancient  and  modem 
French  Facetix.  foolscap  8fo.  lOs.  6d. 
bds. 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography, 
ancient  and  modern ;  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  boundary,  extent,  divi- 
sions, chief  cities,  sea  ports,  bays  and 
gulfs,  lakes,  rivers,  capes,  moantalns, 
forests,  islands,  govemmaoty  religions, 
population,  climate,  io\Yt  productiODs, 
commerce,  -hiatorical  events,  fcc.  of 
the  several  coontrieS)  jtatesy  &c.  hi  the 
known  world.  Tq  which  are  added, 
historical,  clai^sical,  and  juytbological 
notes.    By  A.  Picquot,  iSmo.  5s.  bd. 

,  FINE  AST8. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Roral  Sports  ; 
or,  a  description  of  the  pleasvres  and 
amusements  arising  from  the  air,  the 
fields,  the  waters,  and  the  forests ;  be- 
ing rule&  and  directions  for  shooting, 
fi>bing,  and  htinting,  with  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  laws  relative  to  each;  inter- 
spersed with  Sketches  and  Anecdotes 
from  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Daniel.  3  vol.  royal  Svo.  51.  boards; 
and  in  5  vol.  demy  4to.  Pric|.7l.  7s.  6d. 
Illustrated  by  7S  Plates,  principally 
from  drawings  by  Reinagle,ais^ograved 
by  Scott.  jp 

'      HISTOItT  AMD    POLmCS. 

A  new  and  complete  edition,  hand- 
fluDmely  pinted,  of  the  Letters  of  Joid^t : 


including  letters  by  the  same  writer  waar 
.  der  various  other  signatoresy  now  first 
collected.     To   which   are  added    hi< 
Confidential  Correspondence  wUh  Mr* 
Wilkes,    and  his  Private    Lettera  ad- 
dressed to  ld:r.  H.  S.  Wood&iJ.    With 
a  Preliminary  Essay  and  Notea.    lUna- 
trated   with  Fac-similei  of  the  Hand- 
writings of  Junius,  Mr.  Burke,    Mr. 
^  Wilkes,  Mr.  Hvrne,  Mr«  Dunning,  Mr. 
W.  6.  Hamilton,  &c.  (Tom  the  originals, 
now  in  the  possession  of  hit  Son,  Mr. 
G.  Woodfall.    3  vol.  8vo.  31.  St.  boards 
and'a  iew  copies  oa  royal  paper,  31. 38. 

The  nintti  and  tenth  Tolvmea  of  the 
octavo  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  £dmund  Burke.  Prke  lL-4e.  in 
boards ;  and  a  few  copies  on  fine  royal 
paper,  price  11.  12s.  ^ 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  «a|l  Liicffatwe, 
for  the  Year  181 1.  8va  18s.  bds. 

American  State  Papers,  and  ClMrei- 
poodence  between  Biessrs.  Smith,  Piah- 
uey.  Marquis  Wellasley,  GeMnI  Aral- 
strong,  M.  Campagny.  M»  Tnnaa, 
Messrs.  Rnssell,  Moanic^  Fbatar»  kc 
Conuining  also,  papers  relaiha  to  Its 
annexation  of  Uollaodto  f  rune  j-Msri 
of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  docnaat  %%> 
lish  and"  Irish  Bodget;  FreMh 
pers,  &c.  &C.  fcc  8to.  6i. 

Harwood's  (John)  advioe  to 
of  parliament,  in  a  Letter  to-Oa  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Boroogh  of  Tualw 
bury,  8vo.  Is.  aewed^ 

A  reply  to  the  calnmBies  and  ■!§• 
representations  oontaiaad  Ib  •  «hai|e 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Madim^  m  the 
18th  day  of  January,  1811,  hj  Ar 
Francis  Macnaughton,  Knt.  one  of  tte 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rre-. 
sidency.  By  William  Oonglaa  lirofc» 
esq.  Regiitrar  to  the  CSarimthldaMMt 
Madras.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  M— tign  BmrftfM. 
e«q.  of  Mark  HalU  to  the  Ftaaftnldenor 
Essex,  on  Monday  tb«  t9th  arOotohv, 
1812,  being  the  last  Day  of -.attPoll,  for 
the  election  of  two  membeia  to  serve  k 
parliament  for  that  Oouaty*  9f0w  Pliofi 
Is.  6d. 

The  Speeches  and  PnUio  A<ldf«M»  of 
the. Right  Honoorable  Geoife  CamfiM 
during  the  latealectioo  at  Uvarpool,  and 
on  a  public  ooeasioa  i»  Hanchitsr. 
Price  as.^M. 

A  series  of  Utten,  f^iat  %  if^ 
security  and  danger  of  nuituM  idiat  ia. 
termed    **  Catholie    EmaMp&wt** 
written  betweeathaMfCltoe^  ••4 


List  of  Works  recently  published. 


Will 


in<l    I 


AppeniliK,  conlniiiiiig  ftvewl  orifi.nal 
{>apers  oi  the  Sociely  uf  ITaili'd  Irish- 
lint  time  otTcied  to  tbe  Public,  piice 
10s.  SH.  boards. 

Tlif  Aineiican  Rerjen  of  Hillary  and 
pQlitiim,  No.  V.  fur  Jaanarjr,  181:1.  Svo. 


Hanging  no*  punishment  enotigh, 
printed  in  171)1,  reprinleil  in  ISlJ,  with 
a  Pri;f>ce,  By  Basil  Mon'agu,  Esq.Svo. 

Tbt  Origin,  Pfogresi  nnd  present 
Practice  of  the  Bunknipt  Lang,  Imth  in 
England  und  Ireland.  By  l!:daBnl 
Christian,  Riq.  of  Graj'i  Inn,  Bar- 
rister at  Law,  a  Comruiaiioner  of  Bank- 
rupt, ihi^  Duwning  Prolb^sorof  .the  Laws 
Of  England,  Ac.  tc.  In  octavo,  ToL  I. 
price  129.  Iioards.  Dedjcatud  by  per- 
uiiwioa  lo  Lord  Eldon. 

Enior's  Di-fectt  of  the  English  Laws 
andTribnnols,  Bvo.  price  ia«.  boards. 

llGporUDfCaaeiiiithe  High  CuurtoF 
Chancery,  IrKland,  dnring  Ihe  time  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hanocn.  Vol.  [.  Part 
I.  cunlainmg  cates  in  IfiO'-S-S.  By 
Tbomui  Bull  and  Francis  Btalty,  Bsqr^ 
Bari'isteiB  at  Lar,  in  royal  otlavo, 
price  9.. 

A  Tteiliie  on  the  Came  Lini  and 
Piihcrie<i.  By  Jtnuph  Chilly,  Esq.  ot 
the  luncrTeuiplc.  In  twu  volumes  nctaro, 

iLiJi,  6d. 

A  ^nt'ial  Catalogue  of  Law  Books. 
By  Jotepb  Butterworth,  the  third  Edi- 
tion, oorrected.    In   I'imo.    price    Sa. 

A  Kf|iart  of  Ihe  whole  ProccFdings  in 
the  important  case  of  the  King  v.  Bebb 
and  ollieri,  with  other  MS.  cusea,  and 
observation)  on  Oie  law  cf  Extenls.  By 
T-  B.  Mugbes,  Esq.  Barrialer  at  Law. 
8vo.  price  Ss.  Cd.  la  boards, 

Pope'a  iuppWmenl  lo  hit  prartical 
Abridgement  of  thi:  Lawxof  the  CuKudk, 
•vo.  li,  lid.  Buwed. 


ments.  By  D.  CreiTwell,  A.  M.  Fellrti 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Bvo 
1  Ofi.  bnardi. 


An  Elcmenlary  Treatise  on  the  Geo- 
metrical and  Algebraical  Inresli^atiun 
of  Mnima  and  Minima,  Wing  the  Hub- 
■tanoeof  a  coune  of  Lectures  delivered 
cunfunnably  lo  the  Vill  of  Lady  Sadler  : 
to  which  is  added,  a  leleclroii  of  pro- 
paiiiioD)  deducible   fion  £uc1id'>  Elc- 


12010. 


e  IBs. 


The  Meteorologiit'B  Annual  A«iit- 
ant,  in  keeping  a  diary  uf  IUb  wiatber, 
or  register  of  the  stale  of  the  barometeri 
thermameter,  and  wind,  and  full  of  rain, 
in  the  coarse  nf  a  veor,  folio,  price  Sa, 

The  Cambci^'ce  University  Aim atnet, 
r<r  the  ynir  IH13:  containini,  betide 
a  regular  Calendar,  a  correct  liit  of  thn 
head!  of  Coy\ef.ei/  Profeuorir,  Uniieraity 
oflken,  Termi,  kc.  *r.  ornamented 
with  nfloe  »iew  of  St.  P"ler'»  College, 
taken  on  porpow  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  Ihe 
Panorania,  Leiceucr -square,  London. 
Price  3».  6d.  elegantly  engraved  un  a 
large  imperial  *heet. 

Omnlnna,  or  Hora?  Otlu^iarei,  by 
Robert  Snuthey,£Bq.  twovolumJii  tSffio. 
ISs.  Iioarda. 

A  new  Edition,  being  the  f>fUi,  of  ■ 
Collection  of  above  >ii  hundred  hyuini, 
dviigned  aa  a  new  aupplemcDt  to  Dr. 
WotU'^  P^nlni*  and  Hymns,  by  the  Her, 
Edward  Williami,  D.D.  and  the  Rev. 
Jooies  Boden,  price  it.  gd.  bound ;  and 
on  line  paper,  calf  lettered  6t.  6d. 

EleganUy  printed  OB  luperlinc  paper, 
volume  the  firat  of  a  new  Trenslatioa 
(in  rhyme]  of  Ovid's  Meiaphorsei;  with 
Uie  l^lin  text.  By  Tlionias  Or^r. 
Vol.1.  Bco.  Ilk.  bn.irds. 

Fancy  ;  or,  Effii<ion(  of  the  Heart. 
By  W.  Freeman,  pri<'e  Gi.  cxtca-boaids. 

The  Genuine  rejeet^.1  Addrertes, 
preienled  to  Ihe  Committ''^  of  manage- 
ment for  Orary-Lane  Yhcitrp;  pre- 
ceded by  that  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
Price  69.  boards. 

TAEOLOCT. 

Nine  Bermoli^  preached  in  Ihe  yean 
I7JB— 19.  Bv  liie  late  iMao  W'att^, 
D.  D.  now  arst  puhliahed  from  MSS.  in 
the  family  of  a  cDtcmparary  friend. 
With  a  Preface,  hy  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.O.  iio.  61.  boards. 

A  Spirilnal  and  inoil  preciouie  Pcrle 
teichyngc  all  men  to  tove  and  iinbraea 
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the  Croste  as  a  most  twete  and  dccas- 
imrye  thynp:«,  vith  Preface,  &c.  by 
Edward,  Duke  of  SotncrscC,  uocle  to 
Edward  VI.  fir«t  printed  in  1650,  how 
re-pnntird  with  a  new  Histtorical  and 
Biu.^^rapliical  Preface,  price  ;>s.  A  very 
fibw  copi«;8  on  large  paper,  at  \0^.  id. 

A  Guide  to  the  reading  nnd  ntady  of 
the  Holy  S  jripturts,  with  on  lllnstralive 
SnppU'ineiit.  By  August ns  Herman 
Franck,  late  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
of  the  (iH'ek  nad  Oriental  laiiguages, 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  Trannlated 
from  tlie  Latin,  and  augmented  with 
I«^otes,  With  alife  ofthc  Antho.-.  By 
W^illi.ini  Jacques.  Pric*?  8s.  ex.  boards. 

England  Safe  and  Triumphant  ;  or 
Reteniehes  into  tho  Apocalyptic  Little 
Book  and  Prophecies,  conoectiKt  and 
synchronical.  By  thr  Rer.  Frederick 
Thru^ton,  M.  A.  ^  Vol.  8ro.  11.  Is. 
boardv. 

Holy  Biography  ;  or,  the  Saint's  Ka- 
letidar,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  establish - 
vA  Church,  l^nio.  3s.  boards. 

Horm*»  Cousidcratiouft  on  tb^  Lives  of 
Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah.  ISmo.  price  ds. 
$«.'wcd. 

A  Few  P!;iin  Reasons  why  wc  bhouid 
believe  in  Christ,  aud  adhere  to  his 
Keli.:j:i<)n.  Addresbed  lo  thttPaTroiis  aud 
Professors  of  the  New  Philosophy.  ]ty 
Richard  Cumberland,  Eyq.  ^'  Cd. 
boards. 

Reasons  f»r  supporting  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowled;;e,  in 
preftrence  to  the  new  Bible  Society  ; 
partly  £ri\en  in  a  charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  hi>  Archdeaconry,  at  hiv  Visitation 
in  1812.  Bv  the  Rev,  Charles  Daubenv, 
JX.  I>.  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.  Price 
S<.  ()d. 

Sermiius  preached  at  Lincoln*s-Inn, 
in  the  Years  1^06  and  1807.  By  J.  B. 
Hollin.iifcwonh.  FiilowofSt.  Peter's  Col - 
Icifje.  C.iUibriiL'e  ;  and  one  of  liis  Ma* 
jeNty'j*  Prearhc'is  at  Wh:ti-hall ;  late 
Assistant  Prt.nrher  at  LincolnV*iun.  In 
one  viiluine  octavo,  price  1U-.  Od. 
boanU. 

Theological  Di»qui>itions;  or  an   In- 


qniry  into  those  Principlci  of  Reli^iKi 
which  are  most  ioflueatial  indiric'iiif 
and  repilating  the  passion*  an  !  '*f.  c- 
tions  of  the  mtid.  •— 1st  Ditou  <  :i.>t>. 
On  Natural  Rcliirion—- 2nd  I>isqui«iti<M  . 
On  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  n  sp.>  tnr 
religion  aud  morals.  By  T.  C«>zan,  M.  D. 
In  one  large  vol.  octavo,  price  i  J>.  t-:. 
boards 

Papers  occasioned  by  A'teroptf  n 
form  Auxiliary  IliMe  Sorittirs  in  rrtr't.it* 
parts  of  the  Kingdidii.  To  whirl:  i<.  tir*-. 
fixed,  an  Hi«jtoric»il  Sketch  of  th.  C  n- 
troversy.  By  a  Pre^yier  of  the  Chur'- 1 
of  Englaod. 

TOrOGKAPBT   AMD   TlAVFU. 

The  Charters  and  Lettrrs  PadMj*. 
granted  by  tijc  Kings  and  Qoeem  r.f 
England  totheTown  and  City  of  Bristcl. 
newly  translated,  and  accornpaoic^  hr 
the  oriffinal  Latin.  By  th<.'  Rev.  Santutl 
Seyer,  M.  A.  a  Burgess  of  the  Corpi-n- 
tion.  4to.  1 1.  7s.  boards ;  and  with  M^ 
cuts  coloured,  price  II.  lOs. 

The  second  Edition,  illastrated  br  ••?• 
proved  Maps  and  add  tional  Enfranaf*. 
corrected,  newly  arranged,  and  coo 
siderahiy  enlarged,  of  An  Accoaat  :4 
the  Empire  of  Marocco,  nod  the  Ou- 
trict  of  Save  and  Tafilelt.  BtJuks 
Grey  Jackson,  4to.  21.  I8s.  6d.  boar  !•. 

Travels  :n  Southern  Africa,  dai in:  the 
VcarslS03, 4,  5,  and  6.  Br  Ht-nrv 
Lirhtensieiu,  Doctor  \^  Medicioe  sf.J 
Philosophy,  and  Profesvar  of  Natur^; 
History  at  the  iMiirersiCT  of  Brr!  ■>, 
Member  of  several  leaniixl  SoriLtiti. 
TranNlaU.-d  from  the  ficrman  by  Ann' 
Plumptree,  and  embellished  viiti  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  sn'I  other  F.**- 
gravings  fiom  drawings  taken  oa  tV* 
spot.  4to.  II.  16s.  boarda. 

The  Lowestoft  Guide,  containin:  m 
account  of  Lowestoft  and  its  EnvU'iiv. 
byaLnily,  iSoio.  price  4fl.  W.  l»o*rl  . 

Letters  from   the  Cuntincni,   in  i'  * 
yrar<   1790,  1,  and  2,   to  a  Fneadr 
biding  in  Ei^aud,  9ro.  $s.t>da- 


ERRATA. 

p.  9R I .    /.    9.  for  actuated  by  too  much,  rend  actuated,  too,  by  anch. 
/-.    1(»H».  /.  I'i,./©''  iKnia.or. ,  rvaH  Demi»i«re. 

p.  II  jS.  /.  11  from  Lvtiom^  foi  are  called  the  Caledonian,  read  called  the 
/'.  1 1  j9,  /.  3  and  \bJioiu  iviio.rtt/or  Evravc,  read  finawe. 


